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Gl  lOVANNI.  koa  of  Pietro  Bernardone,  wu  bora  »t  Auui 
(  ia  Unbria,  >one  time  darios:  the  jcitr  1 ISS,  or  prtbaps 
lUl,  oo  a  d»T  wlucl)  cuiDot  now  be  rrccirered.  At  .\MiAi. 
he  dkd,  in  hii  fonv-firth  vear,  oa  Satnnlar  crentB^t 
3>d,  ISio.  He  wu  cARODized  under  the  name  uf  St. 
Fiiwit  bj  bi>  trietw]  and  protector.  Pope  Grefforj  IX^  less 
ifcia  uvo  ytmw%  bmn  tbe  date  of  his  deatb,  on  Jalj  l&tb,  1228. 
Aad  hi  ItGS,  foctj  Tears  after  the  sanK  creni.  in  a  full 
MMcnblj  of  tbe  FiBDCtnui  Order,  holden  in  Paris,  at  which 
Sl  F«— h  iitiili  ptwtdcd,  tfae  following  Constilation  was 
dtavD  Dp: — 

'Tbe  G«e«*l  Gh^tcr  comnands  oader  obediesoe  that  all  tb» 
a<  BJ— rf  raacis  bcrvtofore  made  be  aboUsbai;  and  that, 
UbKj  bs  kmmi  ootsido  the  Order,  the  brethrco  studf  to  do 
a«»7  with  tbM^  MsiBg  thai  tbo  Icgond  wbieh  halh  beeo  taade  bj  tbo 
GeDoral  «aa  euttyDwl  aeeording  a«  bs  had  it  from  tfaelr  month  who 
«ne  alvaTB  as  it  ««f«  with  the  Blessed  Francis  and  knew  all 
evlaiiilj'.  smI  the  aatters  prored  are  there  set  down  diligently.' 

A  ukoden  critic,  lighting  no  this  posfsj^e,  would  have  bis 
aiu-ntino  immediaielj  awakenrd   bj  lit  aoxtoos  ;et  perrtoptorr 
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toac,  and  its  lin^Ur  method  of  rcaioninj;.  Wiiy  did  the 
Cb«p(«T  inaiit,  at  a  disUncc  of  fori;  years  and  tnorc  ftom  tbs 
inaaenU  lo  be  described,  on  ilrnlintr,  Hkc  Omar  the  Caliph, 
with  so  Rmny  works  as  mutt  hy  llint  tiint!  linre  accumulated,  io 
■  WMV  which  wms,  to  nay  the  tratt,  unu»ual,  vxcept  wheie  ihc 
charge  of  heresy  had  been  fasit^neil  »ii  suclr  writings,  and  they 
had  fallen  under  anathema?  What,  ng^ain,  la  meant  by 
preferring  the  'Legend'  of  Bunavcnture  lo  thcie  earlier  and 
possibly  more  anthcntic  narratiros?  And  why  is  it  staled  so 
emphatically  that  the  General,  thoagh  he  never  bad  set  eyes  oo 
St.  Francis,  yet  had  learned  his  slory  '  frnm  their  mouth  who 
were  always  as  it  were  with  him,  and  knew  all  eerlninly'? 
The  prolileni  which  these  wonU,  and  the  acta  fulluwing  upon 
tliem,  cannot  but  imply,  would  stir  up  at  nnce  a  passion  for 
research,  and  suggest  the  lines  upon  which  it  must  move,  in  the 
curious  antic]uarian.  He  could  not  refrain  from  asking  himself 
whether  any  of  'the  legends  heretofore  made'  were  siill  io 
existence.  Or  hod  all  alike  been  abolished  '  under  obedience,' 
and  was  that  of  Hu  Bonavmturc  alonn  left  to  tell  the  talc? 

Instinctively,  such  a  critic  or  enquirer  would  turn  first  U>  the 
legend  thus  held  up  fur  admiration  as  true  and  suiTicieul,  and 
the  i|uinteisencc  uf  all  other*.  He  would  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  it.  The  'Life'  by  St.  Bonaventure  would  me«t  biin 
everywhere  in  all  the  Franciscan  libraries  of  Europe.  There  ia 
no  speech  or  language  where  its  voice  is  not  heard.  The  Italian 
version  has  long  been  a  classic,  and  is  graceful  and  debonair, 
with  A  charming  touch  of  the  antique*  in  its  drawn>out 
Sieniences.*  The  Knglisli  goes  back  several  hundred  years, 
and  was  keenly  relished  in  (he  days  when  recusants  clung  to 
their  devout  literature  in  secret,  and  printed  it  where  they 
could,  abroad  or  at  home.  The  original  Latin  text,  never  much 
disturbed,  has  been  given  forth  again  quite  lately,  at  the  hooiB 
of  the  Minor  Conventuals  nc-nr  Florence.  In  n  significant 
preface,  these  scholarly  men  echo  from  after,  faintly  yet  not 
inditlinetly,  the  warning  words  of  that  ancient  Chapter,  held  six 
hundre<l  and  thirty'three  years  ago,  But  their  drift  is  not 
altogether  the  same.  They  have  caught  sight  of  the  criti^ 
whom,  without  disapproving  utterly,  they  feel  tempted  to 
distrust.  He  is  a  stranger  and  an  intruder.  He  may  not  be  K 
Franciscan,  or  a  Catholic,  or  &  Christian  at  all.  How  can  h« 
write  faithfully  of  things  which  he  has  never  experienced? 
'  Bui,'  say  these  cxccllcRt  men,  learned  in  manuscripts,  '  Io  pass 
ft  true  judgment  on  this  "  Life  "  of  St,  Francis,  we  must  not  try 

■  Bead  it,  as  puMubdi  b;  Hgr.  Limpolilci  Amoai,  Uooiii,  188& 


SL  Franeit  ofAuin, 

tbst  atAndanl  which  th«  modern  Kicnoe  of  bittorj  is  wont 
For  history  now  Iatb  strnt  upon  finding  oat  and 

Iting  down  the  act*,  limpi,  Anil  circumUnnm  of  i»  man's  life, 
'nbcTMS  llonaveniuiv,  in  thi-  tjilril  of  that  rnrltrr  ngr,  ilroro  at 
pactice  rather  than  knowlmlgir,  did  indeetl  rrlatc  nothing  but 
what  npp«arM)  to  biro  Inie,  but  wrote  for  edification  nnd 
ptintrd  the  soal,  *  Nor,'  said  Leonardo  Aretino,  *  has  any  one 
ric«llMl  him  in  this  high  prorioce.'  Whereupon  the  critic, 
karinf;  editors  to  their  (aih,  opens  the  'Legend '  and  reads  it 
diligently,  a*  it  was  written. 

It  is  ■  fine  tnrcliff-vAl  text,  no  question,  with  somclhinp  in  its 
lights  and  colours  of  the  richness  of  a  window  in  stainr<i  ^Usi, 
dtroui,  warm,  mystical,  edifying — but  certainly  not  modern. 
It  has  a  rhetoric  of  its  own,  pious  and  abounding  in  the 
irfercnces  to  Scriptare  which  the  Middle  Ages  loved,  and  nut 
of  which  we  might  build  up  the  style  of  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Baaarentore,  and  I'opc  Gregory  IX.  Vet,  as  the  editors  have 
IsM  ns,  time*  nnd  rirru instances  are  wanting  to  it.  From  iis 
pages  of  meditative  etoqurnce  we  cannot  learn,  or  be  sure  thai 
we  know,  what  manner  of  man  Francis  really  was.  Another 
cksaic  '  Legend '  occurs  to  our  mind  ni  we  go  furwanl  in  this 
quiet  and  demure  company,  where  all  is  said  in  an  undertone 
without  variation  of  key.  We  remember  the  *  Little  Flowers  of 
Sl  Fivncis,'  with  their  poetry,  their  wild  and  fantastic  humour, 
their  pretty  rztrava{^Rc«s,  (heir  frolic  tone,  their  'grandissima 
•Jlcgrexza  e  carilade' ;  what  has  become  of  this,  which  paints 
in  still  more  vivid  hues,  and  as  if  out  of  doors,  under  the 
dmidless  Llmhrian  sky,  a  Saint  most  unconventional,  full  of 
(weet  fancies,  not  only  tender  but  jocose,  living  in  v^uesieml 
woods  and  on  the  mountain  side,  among  birds  and  bMsts,  and 
gadwring  about  him  strange  cbild-likc  followers,  grown  men 
with  the  simplicity  of  children,  Brother  Giles  and  Brother 
Juniper,  whose  very  names  arc  the  signal  for  a  smile?  It  is 
not  only  the  chronology  that  we  seek  and  do  not  find  ;  it  is  the 
man  as  Italian  tradition  knows  and  loves  biro ;  the  Fmncls 
that  composed  and  went  about  singing  his '  Canticle  of  the  Sun.' 
What  has  befallen  those  touching  majestic  stanzas?  For  they 
ue  not  here. 

'  Allinimn,  oanipotente,  bon  Signore, 
tae  seno  le  laude,  la  gloria,  ol  hooon,  ot  oune  beaedictione.' 

Did  Bonavcnlnrc  never  bear  ihero  ?  Impossible.  But  be 
baa  paised  them  by.  And  many  another  word  and  story,  which 
still  run  from  lip  to  lip,  we  shall  look  for  here  in  vain.  But 
the  '  Fioretti '   are   a  garland   of  idle   tales,  say   the    severe 
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BolIsntliiU,  wbicb  ihe}'  would  not  waste  their  precious  momeiiU 
ID  glanciug  »l,  let  alone  studjiog  them.  Sucb  was  once  upon  b 
time  the  ait  of  critto,  gatntly  or  icbolastic,  loo  higb  for  tbcie 
tluD)f*  beloved  of  mcra  pDaiaota  and  unlettered  folk.  Never- 
thelett,  a  cbarm  so  potent,  so  enduring,  bad  the  '  Flowers  of 
St,  Francis,'  that  to  this  day,  in  the  common  imagination,  tkei/ 
arc  bis  '  Life,'  rather  than  the  stately,  all  too  serious,  pages  of 
St.  RonarentuTc  or  the  Hullanditts. 

What  was  the  man  like  after  all?  Not  the  most  austere 
contemplative  is  forbidden  to  ask  that  question.  Cardinal 
Newman,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  woiks  of 
pietjr,  has  said,  with  characteristic  boldness  : — 

'  A  Saint's  writings  aro  to  mu  his  real  "  liifo  " ;  and  nliat  iK  eatUd 
his  "  liito  "  is  not  tlio  uutliue  of  an  indiTiduiil,  but  intliur  nf  thu  milo- 
nainl  or  of  n  myth.  Forhajm  I  shall  l)oaak«d  what  I  tiivun  by  "Lifo." 
I  mean  a  narrntiTQ  wliich  iiiipresHea  the'  readier  witli  tbu  idea  of  inoru! 
nuity,  identity,  growth,  CDtitinuily.  peniuuality.  When  a  Saint  con- 
venes with  nie,  I  am  coui^oious  uf  the  prcseunu  uf  ono  autive  jiriuoipla 
of  thuu^ht,  out  individual  ehaructur,  lIuwinK  uu  and  into  the  vsriuiu 
matteni  whJuh  he  disc-uBaea,  and  th«  difTuruut  tiunsaotioos  in  whicli 
he  mixes.    It  is  what  no  memoriala  can  roach.' 

And  he  goes  on  to  affirm  that,  if  we  draw  oot  our  malcrialt, 
'oot  according  to  years,  but  according  to  virtues,'  wc  mmj 
perhaps  be  teaching  '  moral  science,'  but  wc  shall  not  be  writing 
history. 

'  Nay,*  he  couoludes,  '  hardly  that :  for  chroouloKical  c'lnstdbiatioOB 
will  bu  itcglooted  ;  youth,  manhood,  ami  sgu,  will  ho  intAnoiogled. 
I  sLttU  not  be  ahio  to  traco  out,  for  my  unu  edifii^tiou,  the  solemn 
oonllict  which  is  waging  in  tho  soul  botweeo  what  is  diviue  and  what 
is  human,  or  the  eras  of  the  encceesive  victoriea  won  by  the  powers 
uul  principles  which  aro  divino,  I  shall  not  bo  able  to  determioa 
whcttliGr  tbcTO  wng  horoiBia  in  the  young,  whether  Higto  was  not 
infirmity  and  temptation  in  tho  old.  I  sluill  not  be  able  to  explain 
actions  which  ncod  ciplnnntion,  for  tho  age  of  tlie  aotora  is  tho  tmo 
key  for  entoring  into  thcni.'  • 

This  quotation,  we  trust,  will  not  appear  too  long.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  decided  In  refusing  to  accept  the  character 
of  individuals  on  any  testimony  save  their  own — when  the 
writers  are  saints — tlian  the  critic  will  be,  who  has  his  peculiar 
means  of  sifting  out  evidence  from  the  conclusions  founded 
upon  it,  and  who,  in  a  certain  measure,  turns  that  witness  to 
BUlohiogniphy.  For,  as  we  posscsi  the  letters  of  Chrysostom 
or  Augustine,  so,  to  take  a  closely  parallel  instance,  wc  may 
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ir«  ibe  rccotilcfl  ronrpr&ationa  of  Dr.  Johnton.  Coming  back 
Tu  St.  Bonavrnlurr,  it  matt  be  uid  that,  while  He  keeps  no 
wder  of  lime,  iin*l  the  indicationi  of  place  are  bv  no  means 
slw&ys  clear,  his  inctimpii table  hern  is  traniligured  into  a  glory 
tbit  bides  him  hy  its  brigliiiiest.  Wc  feel  the  lack  of  humour, 
the  lontaj;  down  »r  oiiiission  of  humble  but  impressive  clreum- 
itBDces  which,  ihougli  noibiiipnjiiirt  from  a  man,  arc  evcrjihing 
M  showing  him  to  us  near  ut  hand.  In  brief,  this  poor  llcihl^ 
garb  of  ours,  if  it  be  not  icndrrn)  with  all  its  imperfec'iioRt, 
willranish  inlbclamiiiouscloud,aDi)  wc  shall  jet  be  seeking  the 
Francis  whom  bis  ncighlw>urs  saw,  and  wondered  at,  and  could 
hate  told  ut  manv  a  droll  story  about,  with  the  something  in  it 
o(  heavenly,  too,  which  wni  his  charm.  He  hat  left  this 
ODdying  memory,  romantic  and  human.  Can  wc  Irace  it  to  iu 
toarce,  assure  ourselres  that  It  is  not  iniaginalion,  and  watch  it 
Btringin*  up?  Was  there  a  Lcgenda  Aotiqua,  in  which  the 
baint  himself  talked  and  acted,  and  told  his  companions  what 
be  meant  at  setting  out,  how  he  fared,  and  whether  be  achieved 
his  ideal,  or  came  within  sight  of  ii?  Wc  are  able,  at  lenj|;th, 
to  answer  that  there  was,  and  that  we  have  it  still. 

The  trial*,  triumphs,  and  vicissitudes  of  glory  and  shame 
vfatcb  the  rranciscan  Order  has  tasted  have  long  been  matter 
of  history.  Xo  Congregation  in  the  Iloman  Church  unfold)  a 
cbroniclc  so  chrnncrn).  None  haa  aimed  at  higher  things,  or 
developed  an  originality  more  startling.  What  scenes  will 
compare,  for  example,  with  the  anient  hopeless  uprising  of  the 
Spirituals — or  exln-me  Left  Wing,  as  ihey  would  now  be  termed 
—let]  by  William  of  Oct-am  and  Michnel  da  Cesena,  against 
nrincipaliitet  and  powers,  nay,  against  the  Apostolic  8ee  itself, 
in  that  boondlest  confusion  of  the  fourteenth  century  'i  Hut 
betv  procitety  we  come  upon  the  track  which,  eluding  Bona- 
vmlurc,  goes  round  as  well  as  beyond  him,  and  takes  ut  back  to 
U>e  beginning  an<l  St.  i-Vnnci*.  Kend  the  publithctl  fragments 
— we  await  the  full  printing  yet — "f  the  'Chronicon  Tribu- 
lationum,'  written  in  the  year  K130  by  .'Vngeln  Clarvno.  This 
Aogelo  was  bom  between  1240  and  1250;  eutere<l  the  Order 
young  :  made  acquaintance  with  certain  of  the  first  generation 
of  PrUrs;  fought  valiantly  on  behalf  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
a  Rale  which,  by  interpretation  or  enlargement,  had  grown 
more  and  more  to  resemble  the  Benedictine  or  the  Auguslininn  ; 
and  liveil  on,  n  much-enduring  taint,  into  his  ninetieth  year, 
dying  ni  tate  nt  1333.      Hut  he  complaint  that — 

'fmncit  liad  cooiinonic^ttoil  vary  many  tbingfi  to  hie  companions 
■md  the  ancient  Friar*  which  hare  bocn  eiiuk  in  oblivion,  partly 
tboeo  things  which  had  been  nritlou  in  tbo  First  Lcguml 
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iraroi  wbon  Friftr  BoDaventnrfi  brought  ont  a  now  om,  kboliitbod  uid 
doitroyed  b;  hie  oonUDMid,  uiil  pnrtly  bc<(»iiBO  tbvy  wcrr  bcM  in 
contempt  u  they  seamed  to  run  cunnter  to  Uio  uominnu  ooiiran.  St. 
FraiiHR,  tanght  of  Christ,  <IeIivoruiJ  to  his  bn^thrcn  nnd  foretold  tlikt 
M  Adniii,  in  the  Bpplo  of  the  knonledgs  nf  g^ocl  nnd  ovil,  liad  trnn*- 

Esscd  Uod'H  com  HI  anil,  so  the  Friarn,  by  their  love  of  kuowl«d^ 
wre  grirndi]  would  fait  from  tli«  virtiiti  of  truth  aiid  humility,  ^nd 
m  the  loTO  and  Iho  cpomttun  of  poverty.' 

What  a  fierce  iiffht  it  btre  tbrown  suddenly  across  the 
Geneml  Chupier  of  12Gti,  aitiin^  at  Paris, '  ia  grcmio  Univer«i- 
tatis,'  with  St.  Boaavcoture,  tbe  S«ra]>h!c  Doctor,  at  ita  boMlt 
NotbiDg  less,  it  nnpoars,  than  n  vital  diRorcnce  in  the  intcrprv 
t«lion  of  tbi!  Rale,  in  cx^ncviving  the  FrnnciscAn  Jdcn  and 
carrying  it  out,  «rnnTgc«  fr»m  this  slnn-mt-nt,  combined  with  tbe 
de4:ra',  which  nc  know  was  iisuin),  for  nboltsbing  tIi(->  earlier 
legends  Hut  tlie  '  Chronicle  of  Tribulations  '  does  more  iban 
recite  a  fact :  it  quotes  often  from  (he  ancient  autborilies  ;  tbe 
6rst  part  of  it  turns  out  to  be  a  recapitulation  of  those  books 
which,  somebow,  bad  escaped  the  fire  and  survived,  without 
glory  or  recognition,  down  to  tbe  day  when  it  was  lawful  to 
read  and  possess  them  again.  As  itt  Florence  the  rival  scbnincs 
of  gOTcrnincnl,  *  Ui^o  r  tlrrtto,'  bail  their  w-nsons  iif  honour  and 
dishonour,  so,  from  tlic  moment  when  Frantiis  quitted  a  world 
which  bad  been  too  much  for  bim,  in  the  Seraphic  Order  one 
Genend  revoked  what  bis  predecessors  bad  established,  or  Mt  up 
■gain  what  bad  been  cast  down.  Brother  Klias  ruled,  was 
deptMed,  came  af^nin  to  the  supreme  power,  and  aRain  was 
bulled  from  it  by  Papal  anothema.  John  of  Parma,  his 
blameless  successor,  died  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  strict 
observance.  Bnnnventurc  followcil,  and  after  bim  n  line  of 
moderates,  zealous  for  tbe  Jutte  tmlieii ;  severe  on  tbe  relaxed) 
but  stiil  more  unsparing  in  their  treatment  of  the  Spirituals; 
resolute  in  defence  of  the  learning,  tbe  temporalities,  and  tbe 
high  place*  which  they  deemed  nowise  incompiitible  with 
Franciscan  poverty.  The  Popes  migrated  in  Babylon  in  FVanco; 
they  diipliiycd  a  luxury  wbicb  the  Renaissance  would  not 
much  outshine;  and  at  Avignon  (he  quarrel  between  '  largo  e 
strctlu'  was  taken  up  with  renewed  violence.  Hut  a  wind  of 
reform  bod  passed  over  the  Brethren  ;  it  was  now  tbe  turn  of 
those  who  preferred  F'rnncis  and  bis  ways  to  the  dynasty  o( 
wbicb  Houavenlurc  had  beeu  the  must  worthy  representative. 
Legends  bi(ber(o  suppressed  came  to  light.  In  tbe  great 
refectory  of  (be  Friars  at  Avignon  (bey  were  read  by  command 
from  tho  pulpit,  and  visitors  or  pil^Erims  copied,  took  away  with 
tbcm,  and  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  world  such  chapters  a» 
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pimed  Ihera  best.  VVIx^n  Luk«  Wadding  and  tht^  noil  and  i*[i 
uodeitook  ibe  bistorr  of  the  Urdi^r,  lb«K  inaleriaU  la)-  Oispened 
hen  and  tbm,  avaiftble  tbough  not  loliciting  attention.  UaMl 
or  neglected,  it  is  only  since  the  beginninff  of  the  [)re»'nt 
crnturvthnt  tbejr  have,  littlv  by  littlr,  nEscitcd  their  dftint  to  the 
iiii(«>rtiincc  thfv  ate  now  wpn  to  pi>»»r»t-  Tbe-sn  last  vears  have 
«tiln<!«M.-d  a  murrecticin  i>l'  dix^uinrnt*  luch  at  wc  cniitd  not  Iiava 
hoped  for.  And  at  Ii^nglh  the  *  Life' of  the  Porrrrllo  d'Auini 
majr  be  written  from  •<>UT(.-es  autbeniie  and  (.-untemponuv,  full 
of  tboM  perionnl,  intimate,  and  characteriatic  deuiU  which 
Caitlina]  \ewinan  ihonght  indiapeniable  to  a  right  under- 
Manding  of  any  uinl,  while  they  luflcr  the  critic  to  teat  them 
ujmn  principlri  nnw  arknow]ed;;ed  on  all  tides. 

When  we  apr.ik  of  ihc  hisiorian  of  St.  Francii,  wc  name 
■M,  Paul  Saliaiicr.  Other*  may  have  eiimplled  ;  M.  Snbnlier 
ha*  interpreted.  To  him  modern  literature  will  adjudge  no 
eontemptible  crown.  For  he  ha*  made  thia  moit  human  of  the 
niota  a  living  figure  once  mora  among  the  great  religious 
idaalists.  M.  Renan  had  a  mind  to  hoait  that  he,  and  no 
•fcond  ton  of  the  nineteenth  century,  understood  St.  Francii. 
It  Hat  too  much  and  too  little.  The  Franci*  whom  he  knew 
waa  bis  own  rreation,  not  very  lolid  or  real — n  phantom  rather, 
airy  and  volatile.  To  know  thn  genuine  Francis,  M.  Kenan 
iroald  have  fiinnd  ic  necessary  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Age;  his  *  Drame*  Pbilosopbiques '  are  surely  a 
denoostrniion  that  he  had  scarcely  outgone  Voltaire  a  league 
on  that  toilsome  journey.  Belter  things  may  be  written  of 
M.  Sabatier.  Descended  from  a  well-known  Evangelical  stock, 
of  which  Straashur^  is  justly  proud,  the  historian  brings  to  hi* 
eatcrpriic  tliat  profoundly  serious  temper  of  the  Puritans,  but 
also  a  critical  training  wherein  are  mingled  elcmenta  more 
gracious.  Though  hardly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  dogmatic  in 
bis  religions  principles,  he  it  ticvnui,  sympathetic,  and  candtil. 
Ttie  icooociiiit  mood,  fatal  to  intelligence,  he  does  not  cultivate. 
But  be  inherits  far  too  much  ginid  tense  to  handle  this  rare  and 
touching  idyl — this  Italian  pa^e  added  to  the  New  Testament 
— oa  if  It  were  naught  save  literature,  or  an  mthetic  theme  on 
which  ibe  dilettante  might  show  olT.  To  disengage  from  fiction, 
from  polemics,  from  barren  or  interested  morntixing,  the  on- 
paralleled  S.tint  who  never  hat  had  equal  or  *uci-«**or  in  hi* 
own  line,  and  to  set  him  forth  in  the  terrible  and  magnificent 
thirieenih  century,  as  he  appeared  bi-fore  the  cloud  took  him 
and  the  mortal  man  was  hidden — such  is  the  task  to  which 
U.  Sobatier  has  consecrated  his  days,  and  he  has  doiw 
aowdlagly  well. 
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The  French  'Life  of  St.  Francis'  may  not  detkin  ns  now. 
It  it  in  eVKiy  w&y  n  success,  and  its  tNeniictb  oditiun  a  pleasing 
proof  thai  mi;n  and  wuinen  still  read  what  will  profit  them,  if 
the  writer  be  not  wanting.  Its  Grm  jet  sensitiTe  tlj'Ie,  its  Bclf- 
control,  its  exactitude,  its  modesty  of  tone,  and  its  delicate 
local  colour,  gained  by  a  long  residence  at  Assiti,  entitle  it  to 
be  called  ibc  beht  biography  of  Si.  Francis  in  a  modern  tongnc. 
But  if  wv  would  take  the  full  measure  of  M.  Snbatirr,  wc-  must 
consider  hini  as  the  critic,  who,  in  preparing  and  making 
accessible  to  Kuropean  scholars  the  'Speculum  I'erfectionis '  uf 
Itrother  Leo,  bos  displayed  tbe  finest  sagacity,  and  given  us 
back  a  treasure  which  might  have  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost. 

An  article  might  indeed  be  spent,  and  to  good  purpose,  ia 
following  M.  Sabalicr  through  tbo  libraries  and  manuscripts 
which  hnve  led  up  to  this  triumph.  But  St.  Francis  waits;  we 
muil  hasten  on.  Suflicc  it,  therefore,  that  we  art;  now  in 
possession  of  three  *  Lives,'  and  large  portions,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  a  fourth,  written  between  1227  and  1247,  the  latest 
of  them  anticipating  Honaventurc's  'Legend'  by  some  thirteen 
years.  Two  nre  otiicial :  the  first  and  second  'Lives,'  which 
we  nwe  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  composed,  one  in  1227,  at 
Pope  Gregory's  inilance,  the  other  iu  1247,  at  the  request 
of  the  General,  Crescenlius,  and  of  ibc  whole  Order.  That  of 
which  only  portions  were  extant  dates  from  1346,  and  was  ttsed 
by  Celano ;  it  is  celebrated  as  the  work  of  tbe  '  Three  Com- 
panions,' Leo,  Angelus,  and  Rufinus,  Within  tbe  last  few 
months,  more  of  it  has  been  discovered,  [lerhaps  the  whole ;  and 
it  is  in  process  of  editing  at  Itome.  Dut  Leo,  its  principal 
author,  was  confessor,  friend,  and  intimate  of  Francis,  'homo 
miiie  simplicitaiis  et  puritatia,'  observes  Angelu  ClarenO) 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Saint  himself.  Xeitber  did  be  delay 
twenty  years  before  committing  to  paper  what  he  had  seen  and 
beard  in  so  privilegetl  a  friendship.  By  an  accumulation  of 
eviifence,  loo  intricate  for  this  place,  but  as  clear  as  it  is  copious, 
&L  Sahaticr  proves  that  within  a  year  of  the  Saint's  death.  Loo, 
whom  I-'rancis  was  wont  afleclionately  to  call  '  la  pecorclla  di 
Din,'  bad  composed  in  his  beautiful  hand-writing,  specimens 
ul  which  may  stil)  be  viewed  at  Assiii,  a  large  account  of  all, 
exii-nding,  in  its  present  shape,  to  no  less  than  ono  hundred  am] 
iwenty-four  chnpiers.  This  is  that  'Legenda  Antiquissima  '  of 
which  all  the  while  wr  have  been  in  search. 

A  singular  contrast  to  Bonaventurc's  '  Legend  '  I  True,  that 
when  we  first  turn  over  ila  pnges,  we  make  out  neither  plan  nor 
chronology,  save  the  attempt  to  illustrate  and  exalt  the  virtues 
of  the  Seraphic — his  poverty,  lowliness,  gentle  dealings,  and  the 
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jMlhoa  which  hit  lut  TCars  brought  willi  ihiriii.  The  wtttttli-iing 
uJ*  remintls  us  uf  a  nulc-bfl«>k  into  whicb  mnttvri  have  Ixwn 
out  for  (oTting  nail  nrrmngcmcnt  hy  and  bjr.  Or  k  is  like  X«io- 
phoa's  *  Memorabilia,' '  «tne  arte,  sine  ordioe,'  the  butily  drawn 
pATUail  which  a  mourner,  occupied  wilh  hia  Rrief  and  hii  love. 
duhei  down  leit  be  furj^et  some  precluui  feature  of  the  Beloved 
who  is  eone  from  biui.  Written,  too,  with  n  itrong  indignant 
■cose  of  what  was  takintt  place  around  him,  with  Kliaa  and  the 
loo  cam»l  followen  whom  that  ailute  aiabitioiu  uian  hail  woo 
orer,  djreing  the  white  poritjr  of  the  Franciaean  idea)  in  their 
■carlet  drcami,  Thn  '  Speculum '  is  a  pouiututte  polemic,  jet 
not  ool^  that.  Fur  ill  argument  is  a  lilt-,  leoderlv,  graphically 
lohl,  with  inintparent  candnur,  and  tiot  without  geniuc.  the 
move  delightful  to  mudeni*  that  it  never  glances  at  iltclf,  hut  it 
nnerly  direct,  abiorbed  in  the  siorv  it  hai  to  tell,  and  know* 
nothing  of  plajs  upon  words,  and  ibo  quaiatncites  in  that  day 
intagined  as  fit  ornaments  of  rhetoric  and  a  good  ay\te.  From 
Frii  Lt-onR,  ajid  the  companions  likcminded  with  him,  comet 
«hatso«.-ver  is  indiridual,  lireU-,  henrt-*tirring — the  fire  and  ths 
emotion,  the  divinely -*implc  heroic,  the  joy  in  which  a  tear  it 
hidden — that  has  passed  into  Thomne  of  (Jelano,  and,  wrought  (o 
tome  inevitable  wiblnes*  and  popular  fancv,  has  given  the 
'FioTCtli  '  their  breath  of  the  morning  air.  Fia  Leone  overflows 
with  hi*  Master's  s&jringi  and  doing*.  He  is  full  of  litem, 
tod  lavithe*  remioiicence  upon  everyone  who  payi  him  a  visit 
at  .'\ttiti,  the  place  where  he  too  wat  barn,  and  which,  after 
Frsncis  has  laid  doirn  there  bis  morlnl  spoils,  he  never  will 
forsake.  But  bis  first  memoris),  Hung  off  with  headlong  speed, 
nie*  aloud,  in  ill  mere  disurtler,  that  the  heart  was  |iouring  out 
an  abundance  of  life,  experienced  and  unforgettable,  Tbere  is 
ito  plan ;  yet,  wilh  a  little  care,  we  arrive  at  one. 

For,  unlike  the  official  story,  told  by  a  stranger,  ihii  bsa 
ipruDg  up  oQt  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  vision  of  things  done,  always 
before  the  eyes  of  Frii  Leone,  which  he  sees  In  every  patticulaf 
as  it  comes  to  pASS.  .M.Sabntier,  being  an  admirablcjudgeof  the 
fval  in  history,  applies  to  the  '  Speculum '  a  metbod  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  '  Hone  Paulinir,'  familiar  to  English 
students.  And  he  draws  out  for  ut,  from  ibe  scemio( 
medley  of  chapters,  a  succession,  a  chronology,  as  simple  as  it 
i*  litainou*.  From  Sl,  Donnvi-nture  we  could  get  nothing  dis* 
linct  in  place  or  lime.  Mere  the  dL<ti>ils  find  their  pmper 
situotion,  and  every  stroke  adds  to  the  picture,  The  visual 
power  is  extraordinary  in  this  man,  who  knows  the  highways 
aod  byways  of  his  Utile  Umbrian  town,  clinging  to  the  hillside, 
as  none  but  a  native  could  know  them.     Aod  the  language  of 
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St.  Fnuicia,  ken-  ecliotiig  at  every  turn,  is  tliat  incommunicabla 
speech  of  the  goiU  when  llioy  came  clown  kmonp  mortals, 
intpired,  idiomatic  io  ■omc  country  whoro  wn  hare  never  been, 
not  lending;  ilatrlf  to  imitation.  A  made-up  legend,  obienrei 
M.  SKbolirr,  will  never  stand  this  test.  Blow  awaj  the  names, 
and  nothing  it  left;  all  has  gnof-  to  cnlouitir**  wnter.  Rut,  in 
these  png«^*,  the  ntimit  do  not  n'ignify.  Vou  mnv  blot  them  out, 
the  renlity  siand*  ni  l>er<ir(>,  smiling  \t  )na,  visible  ni  a  land- 
scape which  you  see  for  the  first  time  and  without  a  map. 
Because  it  is  exjierience,  it  hears  within  itself  this  aniqac 
power  of  imprvMing  the  spectator.  Socb  is  Fra  Leone's  narrsi- 
tivo.  When  we  have  finished  reading  it  la  the  right  order  we 
know  our  Sl  Francis. 

The  Saint  of  the  '  Fioretti '  and  Irnditinn,  despite  the  grare 
Btillnndittt.  A  man  not  entiy  to  frame,  nnd  put  on  canvas, 
or  so  much  ns  persunde  to  sit  for  his  portmit  as  one  of  the 
canonized ;  very  perplexing  to  routine,  whether  in  cssUe, 
market-place,  or  cburcti ;  so  invetemtely  original  that  nothing 
would  i«rve  but  he  must  go  his  own  way  ;  yet  chnrming  every- 
one, high  or  low,  by  his  forjtelfulnoss  of  self,  hit  hiight  nnd 
innnceni  looks,  Li«  gny  confidence  in  the  nature  ol  things,  and 
hit  fni:h  in  Paradise  at  the  doors.  Norrr  was  there  tuch  an 
optimitt.  'Be  not  overcome  by  evil;  hut  overcome  evil  by 
good  '  is  A  philosophy  which  the  Inrgett  reforming  designs  havs 
found  too  wide  nnd  deep  for  their  proportions:  the  refonnSTi 
almost  as  speedily  as  the  mnd  revolutionist,  clutches  at  th* 
aword  in  his  xenl  to  bring  nbuut  with  no  dclny  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Francis  would  laUe  up  neither  the  axe  of  the 
bsadunau  nor  the  rods  of  the  Iaw;;iver,  whose  liclnrs,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  went  before  liim,  bearing  their  instruments  of 
torture.  But  the  Saint  of  Assisi  lived  nil  his  dnys  in  Galilee, 
Irnnsporting  by  a  might  v  magic  into  the  heart  of  Italian 
anarchisms  the  world  of  the  first  three  Ciotpelt,  nnd,  amid  con- 
fusions which  no  nftrr-time  hns  exceeded,  showing  himself  a 
moral  miracle,  bis  power  being  simply  human,  unsullied  by 
rage  or  force,  burne  up  br  the  grace  in  which  he  believed, 

Fra  Leone  is  not  a  philosopher,  lie  has  no  outlook  into  the 
meaning  of  his  own  age.  To  him  it  spneart  n  matter  of  course 
that  Assisi  should  detest  Perugia,  and  rrrugin  lie  in  wait  for 
Assisi;  that,  within  the  compass  even  of  his  native  ant-hill, 
nobles  and  industrials  shoul'I  he  fighting — the  ■  majores ' 
ngainM  ibe'minores' — and  that  Hiihop  and  Podeslii  shoold 
ne«d  to  be  recimeiled  by  the  smig  of  the  dying  Saint.  What  a 
picture  it  is,  touching  and  melancholy  no  less  than  hnrbaroua, 
when  Francis  calls  the  high  people  tosctber  that  they  may  hoar 
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kis  brethfeDt  the  *  JuculAtomi  notnini,'  Ike  L<>ixi'>  minttrcls, 
tkua  his  '  Cooticum  l-nari«  Soli* '  nn<l  lnf  pacifiMl,  rtelcling  up 
ikeir  spiriL  to  the  charm  of  iu  freiti  >UiiKas  ! — 

■  lAudKto  Bi,  Hisignon,  per  qoelli  ke  perdonaiQO  per  lo  tno  amoM, 
«t  Boataigoti  infimitete  et  tribnUtiono : 
fcaafi  qoMli  Iccl  sosteranno  in  pace, 
la  dk  te.  Altiasima,  nrano  iucoranati.' 

B;  wav  of  prelade  to  ibc  deeds  wbidi  glorified  Ibu  *  poor 
uf  Asaisi,'  wc  ahoutd  read  »  Utile  in  two  books,  unlike 
[b  to  oor  anotbcr,  yvt  cacb  pouritif;  its  own  li|>hc  upon  tbc 
into  which  Fraoci*  was  born.  One  it  St.  Mnttltcw's 
Gocprl  ;  the  oihnr  Tbuc}'di(lc>«.  If  we  would  act  before  tu  the 
baij  orrer  wbicli  Pop«t  and  i^mpcrors  fought  tlicir  battle* — 
tlw  'tented  field'  uf  itie  Frvdcricka,  iRtiocrnt*,  Alexanders, 
Cicgarir^;  of  lb«  Lombnrd  League,  of  the  Guelf*  and 
Glilbelllties ;  of  the  uiuaieipxlitiet  walled  in,  and  the  castles 
bcld  by  captain-brif^ands;  of  robber-companies,  and  bishopt  in 
€tmt»  at  mail,  and  ten  thousand  tyrants  scrambling  for  tbi; 
hwoiy  of  a  growing  middle  clasB — and  all  this  calling  itself 
dvUizatioa — wc  may  siodjr  it  in  the  pages  of  the  immoital  (>rc«k. 
Ucfiaa  and  Italy  exhibit  the  Arjnn  madness,  which  will  not 
•■■ibtor  Bgainst  iMrbnrinns,  but  turns  ihv  swnnl  in  its  own 
Wval*,  and  delighli  in  fv^tion^figbting,  till  mme  strung  band 
it  into  slavcrv,  when  now  tiKi  weak  for  leiisUiitce.  And 
blood  feuds,  tl>e  treniun,  the  defiling  of  holy  thinKs,  th« 
11  out  from  Delphi,  the  inlerdictiug  from  the  sacred 
-in  Italian  or  Greek  they  are  identical,  except  that  no 
Thandides  arose  in  the  year  1800  to  make  of  the  century  just 
(BBC  oat  in  volcano  6rcs  and  whirlwinds  of  burning  smoke 'a 
jmmmuoa  for  ever.'  Hut  we  should  look  again  at  his  chapten 
•a  tba  rerulations  of  Corcyra,  and  nompare  with  tiieai  our 
— Iie»al  chronicles,  Pap.-ii  llullnria,  and  manifestos  of 
Frederick  11.)  if  we  would  ntalixe  the  heroism  of  a  new  sort 
which  ran  to  and  fro  in  a  world  so  desperately  conrulscd, 
<3jiag  to  every  one  it  met :    *  Pax  et  bonuui.' 

M.  Sabatier  doe*  not  shrink  from  the  assertion  that  Francis 
d^ytil  (he  fall  of  meditcvnl  Christendom  by  tbri-e  rcnturie«,  and 
•aa,  la  (act,  its  saviour.  The  perils  which  menaced  it  on  every 
wie  caiDC  from  its  champions  as  from  its  most  determined 
That  city  should  rise  against  city,  the  tMuntry 
tbc  castle,  the  Upiter  and  Lower  Town  be  embroiled  in 
Uy  warfare,  was  bad  enough.  But  in  the  never-ccASing 
ooncJ  ofCburch  and  Empire  somethio);  far  more  terrible  had 
aae  to  paaa.      With  the  I'opc,   the  Hierarchy,  the  Monastic 
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Ordcri,  all  tbat  we  now  ducrlbe  as  morality  and  civilization 
wna  bound  up.  How  then  did  these  clecncntB  of  the  higher  life 
prosper  in  a  chaos  upoti  which,  amid  storms  and  tempests,  the 
fiercer  conlcndin);  powers  fought  out  their  qunrrcls?  Let  une 
sTmplnm  be  quoted,  conccrniag  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
dispute.  When  Innocent  111.  reigned — a  I'onlifT  abounding  in 
energv,  ctmscientious,  austere,  and  rvsulute  in  putting  doarn 
evil — the  three  chief  countries  of  the  West  were,  in  whole  or 
part,  struck  with  interdict.  So  far  as  in  him  Uy,  innocent 
did  his  utmost  to  suspend  the  public  practice  of  Christianity 
for  months  or  ^eais  in  England,  Geraiany,  and  France.  He 
smote  the  people  by  way  of  bringing  rulers  to  their  knees. 
It  was  a  ba/ardous  experiment,  kill  or  cure,  repeated  a^n 
and  again,  until  thn  common  man  learned  to  do  without  those 
sacraments  which,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  might  be  taken 
bom  btui  whenever  it  pleased  authority  to  employ  this  weanon 
SgUDst  kings  and  einperuis,  republics  and  magistrates.  VVhat 
way  could  be  more  certiiin  of  throwing  the  Christian  back  oa 
his  private  judgment,  and  teaching  him  to  consult  the  spirit  in 
his  own  breast,  than  by  locking  the  Church  doors,  silencing 
the  bells,  and  aliolishing  the  ritual?  None  but  the  clergy 
could  do  ibis  nmay.ing  defeat  upon  themselves ;  and  they 
did  it. 

They  reckoned  that  the  i>eople  would  come  hack  to  them, 
suing  for  re(^onct]iation.  But  thousands  had  ceased  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  tbo  Church  and  its  ministers.  Tradition 
held,  with  .'Vugustine,  that,  the  great  High  Priest  being  always 
Christ — 'Chtistus  qui  baptisnt '  was  the  formula — it  could  not 
signify  to  the  intrinsic  worth  and  grace  uf  the  sncrnmenls 
whether  saint  or  sinner  administered  them  as  the  instrumental 
or  second  cause.  Vet  even  (iregury  V'M.,  in  bis  wrath  against 
simony  and  concubinage  in  the  clergy,  had  ordained  :  '  Si  qui 
vcro  [prcsb}teri  vel  subdiaconij  in  peccato  suo  pcrsererare 
malueruni.  nullus  vestrum  eorum  prtrsumat  audirc  ofiicium, 
quia  benrdictio  corutn  vertilur  in  malediclionem  et  nratio  in 
]>ei'catum,'  It  was  a  famous  canon,  *Nultua  auiliat  missam,* 
repeated  in  many  Councils,  whertiby  the  supreme  authorities  did 
their  utmost  to  se{>amte  not  so  much  the  people  from  the  priest 
as  the  priest  from  the  people,  when  bjs  guilt  had  become 
notorious.  Hutu  bundre<l  years  afterwards,  Lucius  111.,  dreading 
what  might  happen  if  laymen  were  thus  permitted  to  sit  io 
judgment  on  their  clergy,  distinguished  between  notoriety  of 
fuel  and  nntoripiy  of  Inw  :  an  ecclesiottirnl  court  must  intervene. 
It  was  too  late,  .\rnold  of  llrescia  had  taught,  or  his  followers 
had  ascribed  to  him,  a  doctrine  wlitch,  if  carried  into  practice, 
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vouM  lure  lert  lonunbemtili.'  jtnriilic*  dciolnte :  '  QuoJ  pro 
malitia  cUricoruin  sacraiiK^nlA  KccIl-six  Hint  ritkndu.'  Tbe 
'Poor  Men'  of  Lyons  or  of  Milnn  were  Iwgionin^  lo  give 
irouMr.  Tbo  Waldeniiuns  nMiiiMl  from  cUy  tu  citj,  trnnilnlod 
ihp  Bible  into  Provcni^i),  withdrew  into  lecret  chambers  and 
celebntnl  the  Lord's  Supper,  nnd  were  evermore  denyinj;  that 
A  bad  priMt  could  coniccrfttc  (be  Bodj'  of  Christ,  Let  tbem 
h«re  their  way  nnd  (lie  Hierarchy  must  come  to  «n  end,  the 
reltginus  Orders  be  deemed  *u|M-rf1  units,  when  wearers  and 
mercbaats,  dwelling  in  their  nun  hi>me*,  pnifetsed  to  be  living 
op  to  all  that  the  New  Testament  Luunselied  or  L-ummnnded, 
Tbeae  early  uneonscious  Protestants  were  now  spread  along 
the  world's  highway.  They  wandered  down  at  lar  south  as 
Rome  itself;  they  were  encamped  in  Lombsrdy  ;  they  fnllowcd 
the  fairs  in  France;  tliej  trarclle<l  north  to  Paris,  everywhere 
finding  disciple*,  nor  tbougbt  the  pmple  evil  of  tbem. 

But  a  new  church  was  rising  as  the  old  began  to  stoop 
towards  its  bue.  The  Paulicians,  Caih»ri,  Uul^nriaiis,  Albi- 
genses,  the  *  new  Miinicbxans ' — by  bow  many  names  were  tlie^ 
out  praited  or  flouted,  every  one  of  tbem  a  sign  that  th« 
secUtrian  feret  was  ai  its  height?  Gibbon  has  lolt  an  incom- 
panblo  drscriptiim  of  their  pilgrimnge  from  the  mountains  of 
Armrniit  to  ilie  bsnk*  of  the  Khone  nml  the  Garonnr;  he  is 
not  unjust  to  ihem ;  nnd  their  cruel  sufTcrings  in  the  wnr  which 
almost  blutted  them  nut  have  subtlun)  multitudes  of  renders  to 
a  pityr  and  sorrow  for  them  surely  not  deserving  of  blame. 
The  thitteenlb  century  was  merciless;  when  we  gr>  through  its 
history  year  by  year,  and  all  that  tale  of  blood  Alls  our  eyes, 
sUiiis  o«r  iinsginnlion,  at  last  tn  horror  we  let  the  volume  fall, 
aitd  aak  ourselves  if  they  were  of  one  kindred  with  us  who  did 
surh  things?  It  is  certain  that  in  action  ns  in  speech  the 
mrdiirvnl  hem  was  a  child  dniniiintcd  by  hit  first  lively 
imptrssions,  headlong,  without  Judgment,  and,  once  roused,  a 
demon  whose  furtuut  onset  aimed  itnly  at  destruction.  We  are 
as  much  perplexed,  when  we  read  of  the  capture  of  Bexiers,  to 
recoocile  with  the  supposed  Christianity  of  these  crusaders 
their  atrocious  deeds,  as,  in  the  pnges  of  Thucydides,  we  fail  to 
oaderstaad  how  it  was  the  same  Athenians  who  melted  into 
isndemeM  before  the  Kuriptdean  stage  and  decreed  the 
onivcria)  sUughter  of  the  people  of  Milylene.  But  tlie 
Athenians  rerntted  their  decree.  In  the  Middle  Age  no  revoca- 
tion was  p«>ssible,  or  would  have  been  tolerated, 

Kn  it  is,  and  our  instinctive  detestation  of  cruelty  ranges  us 
on  the  side  of  the  hunted  heretics,  not  us  sharing  their  doctrine, 
bat  as  loathing  their  peraecutors.     Yet  the  truth  must  be  told. 
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'Better  had  it  been  for  Banw,'  aayit  M.  SAbatier,  'li«d  iAm  won  Ixr 
taiim|ih  tijr  maekntsa^  leuniDg,  oad  buliuesB ;  but  a  aoldior  caiuiot 
■Imje  eboosa  bia  weopona,  and,  vrben  Ufo  is  ut  etoko,  hu  will  uialob 
the  fint  that  comos  to  b&nJ.  The  Fapuciy  tias  not  alwoj^A  ilufDiicl<-4 
naotioa  and  ignoranco ;  wbeo  it  put  duwu  the  Cathari,  it  vum  tb« 
Ttctory  of  good  sonec,  naj  of  roasoo.'  J 

Theae    sectnritit,  who  paid    so    <Ic«rlj  for  their   attempt    to 
orientalixtt    Clintltrndom,    held     an    nnnrcliical     creed.      The^ 
werp,  as   M.  i>«bnti(.-r    perrcirri,  given   over  to   a  mixture  of 
fancies  and   ]irincipli>*,  which,  had  they  prevailed,  wouJd  la  no^J 
long   while   have   degraded  their  converts  below  the  level  <>^H 
Islam.     For   the  Albigenses  were  '  Goostict,  Buddhist*,  Ma»-^^ 
deists';  they    held,  as  Schopenhauer,   and    not    he    alone,  has 
dared  to  express  it,  that  *  the  world  was  made  by  the  derii ' ; 
and,   in   ipilc  of  iheir  chance  ascieinlion  with  poetry  and  the 
new  languages  of  thi^  South,  we  e.tnnot  question  that  their  rule 
would  have  been  distinguished  by  severe  unnatural  rigour  oo 
the  one  hand,  to  which  an  emancijiatiun  of  the  flesh  passing  all 
bounds   would   have  corresponded   on   the   other.     They    bad 
conquered  Provence;  and  it  required  crusades  and  Inquisitions 
to  conquer  them.     Already  they  were  meditating  an  empire  in 
Italy.     But   tbey   pasted,  without  nn  Inquisition,  and  without 
civil  war.     To  whom  was  that  owing  ?     M.  S 
St.  Francis. 

Wc  are  at  length  come  into  the  presence  of  this  wonderfi 
reformer,  who  could  truly  say  that  his  ideas  an<l  projects  were 
his  own,  but  who  was  yet,  tike  all  of  us,  the  child  of  hta  lime 
and  bis  environment.  The  more  so,  indeed,  that  he  pussr^iri) 
none  of  the  learning  by  which  he  could  have  risen  above  eiibrr. 
We  should  greatly  mistake,  nevertheless,  did  wc  imagine  that 
ideas  in  the  thirlocnth  century  travelled  slowly  or  could  not 
win  their  crowds  of  proselytes  because  printing  had  yet  to  be 
inrcnictl.  It  was  ■  period  of  violent,  rapid,  and  estreme 
ductuations  of  thought.  Liberty  was  in  the  air,  and  it  seemed 
not  wholly  impotuible  that  Church  and  Empire  would  go  down 
together.  The  Italian  communes  were  winning  their  indepen- 
dence; and  had  Teriullian  been  alive  he  might  have  parodied 
bis  own  saying  and  applied  it  to  the  Cothari,  '  Faciunt  favos 
Tctpn ;  faciunt  ct  Marciunitie  eeelesias,'  Though  Attisi  wna 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Umbria,  yet  Assist  too  had  its 
rerolulion;  its  tiberiies  and  privileges  hod  been  lost ;  Conrad 
Count  of  Sunbia  and  Duke  of  Spoleto  ruled  the  town  from  hisi 
castle  overhead.  Then  Innocent  111.,  a  strong  and  popular 
man,  was  raised  to  the  tiara  in  lllDi.  Conrad  must  abdicate. 
As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  people  went  to  work,  and 
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Jdi  not  ft  «tonp  upon  »  atone  of  ibc  tvrant'i  foltltP.  They  put 
m  nigh  wall  roantl  their  citj-.  frnncti,  then  a  yuutk  of 
■evCTiteen,  mny  well  li«n;  jnineJ  his  fnendi,  tho  '  popolo  ininuto, 
in  their  patriotic  tatk.  Wy  ami  br,  tbr  hand*  which  carrietl 
ftonea  uid  moitar  to  build  tliv  encloturc  of  A*|iii  would  be 
occitpieii  iu  repniriii^  di-solati*  mtictuarie*.  But  the  nobles 
draMcd  pIuDitei  ua<l  con fi ■cation.  'I'iivjr  culled  out  to  Pcrupa. 
One  of  thoM  mediipvkl  Italian  contests  followed,  hulf  tcirihic, 
h&ir  grolesqac,  in  ihc  plain,  near  Pontc  San  Giovanni,  The 
dtiaent  were  defeated,  somo  prisoners  tnkcn,  and  i'rancis 
■nong  tbem. 

This  event  cuts  his  life  in  two.  When  he  came  back  to  his 
natire  town,  a  free  man,  he  wns  on  tlie  cvc  of  conversion.  It 
WM  about  November  1203.  l-'rit  Leone  has  Uttlc  to  tell  us  of 
the  jeara  when  hU  hero  lived  like  other  men,  except  that  it  was, 
from  the  Tiilher  modeil  point  of  view  which  in  so  small  a 
neighbourhood  would  bo  habitual,  a  delicate  or  luxurious 
eiistence.  The  son  of  Bcmnrdono  was  not  noble,  though  with 
aob)«s  be  consortei),  sharing  tlicir  pleasures,  and  the  miuter  of 
their  lercllings,  thanks  to  a  singularly  gay  and  facile  lem{>er 
which  never  seems  to  have  had  any  malice  in  it.  Hisichooling 
had  been  slight.  He  knew  Laltn  itfli-r  the  vrmai^ular  fashion 
in  which  many  spoke  and  wrote  it  around  him  ;  for  tt  was  not 
yet  extinct  in  the  palpit,  and  quotations  from  the  Bible  were 
funiliar  as  honseholu  words  among  tho  middle  and  upper 
gIhsc*.  To  judge  from  Ihc  sample  of  hia  handwriting  which 
u  left — on«  of  the  moat  precious  relics  in  the  Convent  of 
Spoleto^the  Saint  never  advanced  beyond  a  simple  schoolboy 
chaiader.  Hi*  reading  cannot  have  nmountnl  to  much  at  any 
time.  But  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  epic  tales  then  so  wide- 
spnsd  of '  Charlemain  and  ail  his  chivalry,' concerning  which 
be  bad  his  own  iboDghts.  Ixtng  afterwards  it  delighted  him  to 
say  of  the  Friart,  '  Tbese  arc  my  brethren  of  the  Table  Round.' 
Fia  L^wne  tells  a  story  which  is  worth  n  thousand,  bow  Francis 
distinguished  between  saying  and  doing  when  a  novice  asked 
leave  to  keep  the  Psnltrr  by  him,  which  he  might  not  without 
ptfrniuion.     Why  did  he  want  it  ?     The  Father  broke  out : — 

***(S)arlM  the  I^pcror,"  h«  triud,  "Koland  aud  Oliver,  and  all 
Am  Paladins  and  robust  laun  tUut  wuro  uiigbty  in  war,  pursuing  t)iu 
inft-WI*  with  much  sweat  and  labour,  vtuu  to  thu  duuth,  took  a  Dotublo 
viebory  of  thus.  And,  at  the  last,  tbo  Holy  Martyrs  too  died  for 
Qirist  in  battlOb  But  now  there  bo  uiaiiy  tliat  by  Uio  mora  t«lliug 
ti  HiOta  things  which  the  others  wrought,  thiuk  to  rcooivn  honour 
and  praiae  from  men.  So  amoug  ua  uru  not  a  fow  that  by  rcoitlug 
and  prcuchiog  the  works  which  the  Saiuta  did  are  willing  to  gel 
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boDOor  aad  praise."  .  .  .  And  blessod  FnnoU  Mtd  to  him,  "  WImb 
Iknu  lituit  a  pMltor,  thoa  will  denn  a  Drarur; ;  and  after  tboo  haat 
a  BroTiAry  tLou  wilt  sit  UIm  a  gnat  ptelalA  in  Ihj  uat,  and 
Uiy  broUtcr, '  Biing  ma  the  Bwriaiy.     * 


ndant     ' 


In  these  dplicioui  tonchea  of  humour,  and  thU  aban 
■tyl«,  we  recognize  how  tnilj-  one  wrtrte  of  rranria,  *  Homo 
fmcundiasimua  ct  htlnri*  facie'  The  aatire  ii  loo  gentle  In  hurt ; 
and  yet  it  it  piercing ;  and  the  ma^nificeDcc  of  the  heroic  cj etc 
Imda  in  the  Saints,  with  their  decda  of  prowesa,  their  'much 
•weat  and  Ia1>our.'  We  ralch  a  glimpse  of  the  tad  whoae  fancy 
had  taken  fire  nnd  bis  heart  burned  within  him,  as  the  trouba- 
dours aitd  jun)>leurf  came  round,  chnnting  their  lofty  lays. 
Pcrlinp*  too,  wc  can  feel  tho  intense  paMion  still  warm  in  tb«a« 
words  which  made  him  lore  France  and  the  language  of  the 
French.  That  Ungungr,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, was  not  only,  as  it  is  now,  an  accomplishment  greatlv 
dcsirad  in  countries  distant  from  Parts:  it  was  the  dialect  of 
pa«trr  no  less  than  of  ibe  court  and  the  camp ;  and  Bcrnardooe, 
a  traveller  to  many  markets,  knew  it  well,  nti'l,  wc  mny  conjec- 
ture, spoke  it  with  his  family  at  home.  Whenever  Francis  was 
rapt  out  of  himself,  Frit  Leone  tells  us,  he  would  brc«k  into 
French.  The  passage  is  characteristic.  Wc  may  be  sure  that 
the  Saint  was  in  this  feature  not  unlike  the  young  man  whom 
his  companions  thought  so  prodigal  of  joy  and  amusement. 

'  Dratik  with  loTu  aad  oumpti6»ou  fur  Christ,'  eays  Loono,  *  hloSMd 
Fraaoia  wuuld  numvlimt-s  do  (nic-h  thiiigii  ta  thoie.  For  tho  awMt 
melody  within  IxiiliiiK  'ip  would  give  iteolf  forth  in  Freanb,  and  tha 
Tain  of  the  diriue  whiapcriug  which  his  ear  ruceired  in  secret  wonld, 
in  Prenob,  bn-ak  furlli  into  jubiluiiuu.  Sumetiices  bo  wouM  take  a 
pioeo  of  wood  otT  the  (;rouud,  uud  putting  it  on  his  left  arm  St  aoothur 
pi«oa  to  it,  as  'twere  a  Addle-how,  and  with  hia  right  huad  drawing 
one  aoroaa  the  other,  like  a  vieltu  or  other  iuHtrumont,  and  making 
tbo  appropriate  action,  ho  would  aing  iu  Fn^uch  uf  our  Lord  Jesiu 
Obrist.  At  length  all  this  feetive  action  [trifivdiatio]  would  end  in 
t««rR,  and  in  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Cbriet  tliis  jubilou  would  bo 
awltMl.  Therein  he  siglied  continually,  and  iu  bis  frequi;ut  tubbings, 
forgetful  of  what  his  hands  held  in  them,  he  accmed  to  bo  olinging 
to  Rrareu.' 

M.  Sabaticr  rcroaiks,  with  great  justice,  that  in  tbts  descrip- 
tion, clearly  that  of  an  eye-witness,  we  behold  the  rising  ecstasy 
and  the  very  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  The 
similar  nsrintire  of  Klisha  and  the  minstrel,  in  (he  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  will  not  be  forgotten.  At  present,  however,  wc  quote 
this  graphic  story  as  letting  as  into  the  secret  of  a  tempera- 
ment which  was  rascntiallj  poetical,  or,  as  we  say,  inspirctl. 
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Fnnaa  bad  nrithrr  Iaw,  nor  logic,  nor  ihcolof;y,  nor  any  toH  of 
erudition,  unong  hii  gift*.     Hr  rouM  not  have  been  a  ttodent, 
a  crilic,  a  canoaiit,  a  prnfcicor  ;  lh«  lines  on  which  thii  work-a- 
day  world  i«  carried  forward  were  itraiige  to  hiin  and  unintel- 
ligible, nut  because  be  fell  below  ibein,  but  bv  rcaton  of  these 
mighty    wiogi,   lifting    liini    into    the    air   of   the    ipirit.     He 
potsetscd,    in   a    degree   which  onlj    the    f[reate>t    poeta    have 
e({iu]led,  the  dirinc  rr^triu,  the  llamc  tbnt  mounts  from  within 
and  bears  up  its  rotary  singing.     '  Muitn  DirciEum  levat  aurii 
ercoaai'   u  a   true   saying,  and    admirable    science.     When 
Frmocis  was  a  ImI,  daintily  dressed,  in  love  with  mu tic,  dancing, 
aod  all  manner  of  revelry,  be  had  yet  to  learn  what  this  eniha- 
■Uttn  tignifiod,  and  how  he  could  become  worthy  of  the  Paladins 
and  roboit  men  that  were  hia  heroes.     *  Hie  vir  in  vnnitatibus 
Dslritus  insolentrr,'  was  chanlrd  once  in  his  memory,  until  pious 
Veneration,  shocked  at  so  plain  a  statement,  cancelled  it.     \<i[ 
iatoleat  was  be  at  any  time.     His  ex()uisitc  good  nature  and 
lease   of  refinement    forbade    groisness.     But    he    might    hare 
(bllowed  the  troubadours  that  came  about  Italian  cities  then  ;  or 
become  a  disciple  of  Pieire  V'idnl,  ihc  ■  Prince  uf  courtesy  anil 
sODg,'  consecrating  to  rerso  the  passion  that  w.is  in  him.     At 
twenty-two,  after  long  months  in  captivity  at  Pcruffia,  when  be 
irturne«l,  he  was  more  joyous  nn<t  extravagant  than  ever.    But  he 
fell  sick.     The  mysterious  change  that  we  dcscriho  as  conrcrsion 
set  in.      His  gaiety  passed  under  a  cloud  ;  and  like  Bcllcmphon 
be  would  wander  about  the  lonely  fields,  shunning  that  illusion 
which  yesterday  had  plared  its  thousand  devices  lu  his  sight, 
and  now  could  please  him  no  longer.     Some  vision  had  hern 
kaonting  him,  the  like  of  which  we  may  read  in  Moiied'Arthur 
er  the  A1abinogion,of  a  palace  hung  with  glittering  arms,  and  a 
fsir  lady  whom  he  was  to  win,  after  many  ulvcntures;  all  the 
day  dreams  lliwted  round  that  ate  the  very  stuff  of  the  fantasy. 
'H'hy  so  blithe  and  smiling?'  his  comrades  hod  asked.     And 
he  answered  :  '  I  know  it  is  my  fate  to  be  a  great  prince.'      Wc 
are    reminded    of    Lujola    and    hit    boyish    ambitions,    which 
also  bad  their  fuKilment  in  a  way  far  beyond  their  seeming. 

The  secjnel  is  a  chapter  in  the  world's  history  loo  familiar 
that  we  should  dwell  upon  it,  Fra  L«one  docs  not  tell  his 
nadera  what  they  would  have  talked  over  a  thousand  times,  the 
wnw  before  the  Bishop,  the  angry  father,  Francis  stripping  o(T 
his  gnrments,  and  crying, 'Now  can  1  say  with  truth  "I'atcr  nosier 
qui  es  in  ctrlis  "  ';  and  the  gucid  prelate  sheltering  his  naked  bodv 
nodcr  bts  cloak.  VVe  rctjuire  of  Brother  Leo  not  the  outward 
show  of  ibese  things  but  the  spirit  which  prompted  them.  Ho 
knows  it  better  than  any  one  save  Francis  himself.     There  bad 
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been  a  fin«  rapture  in  that  abandonment  wbtch  left  iuclf  bnr* 
and  nnked  in  (he  world'i  ejre« — bnt  most  difficult  to  cspreii,  to 
reprodunr ;  amazinfr  in  iu  time,  not  Ie»»  wonderful  now.  The 
woid  'detachment'  has  loit  ita  place  ntnoni;  words  that  harn 
and  thine  nnd  nwakrn  emotion  as  soon  as  \hvj  arc  beard.  What 
shall  bfi  said  of  thr  y«  more  mystic  term  '  poverty '  ?  Francis, 
when  bp  quitted  the  Bishop's  pirsrnce,  flwl  up  into  the  wiW 
ways  of  IVlonte  Suhntiir,  where  ihi;  snows  were  still  lying;  and 
as  he  went  bis  heart  burst  out  into  singing.  It  wu  his  Kpitha- 
lamium,  and  the  keen  Mnrch  day  his  wedding  feast.  For  be 
had  eipouaed  his  'graeious  dame  Poverty,'  of  whom  the  Fran- 
ciscan Dante  was  to  say  glnrioas  ibiogs: — 

'  Che  per  tal  doniia  giovinotto  in  gnerrA 
Del  pndrp  corrw,  a  cai  coma  alia  morto 
La  porta  del  piacor  ncuiui  diseero.' 

Francis,  in  his  wanderings,  was  learning  to  be  a  prop 
The  seer,  indeed,  though  hardly  approved  by  Churchmen  who 
desired  to  let  well  or  ill  alone,  had  emerged  into  prominence 
during  these  troubled  nnd  feverish  times.  In  Calabria,  Joachim 
of  Flora,  the  Cistercian  abbot,  won  for  himself,  by  writing  on 
Esekiel  and  the  Anocniypse,  s  reputation  which  was  mised  of 
light  and  dark,  as  though  he  were  a  man  caught  op  to  the  third 
heaven  nnil  shown  thote  unspeakable  things  which  S|.  Paul 
might  not  utter,  yet  had  come  to  this  exaltation  by  means  not 
altiigrthor  lawful.  The  new  prophet  was  dead  before  Francis 
underwent  conversion,  if  we  may  believe  Papebroche,  who 
«»igns  March  30ch,  1202,  as  the  date  of  bis  decease.  But 
fail  bold  and  taking  scheme  of  the  Church's  history  did  not 
die  with  him.  The  three  stages,  with  their  respective  Saints, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John;  with  their  virtues,  passing  up  into 
charily  or  love  which  was  to  make  an  end  of  servile  fear  aitd 
Jewish  legalism  ;  with  their  revolutions  of  power,  and  the 
high  clergy  yielding  place  to  the  prophets  who  should  be  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  take  up  their  parable,  during  two  nnd  forty 
months,  against  Babylon  the  Great — all  this  wide  view,  which, 
though  wrapt  in  allegory,  seemed  to  bear  an  instant  meaning, 
to  be  applicable  at  once  in  Church  and  State,  s  satire  upon 
acknowledged  corruptions,  and  a  promise  that  thry  should  not 
long  continue,  ushers  in  the  thirteenth  centurr  with  violence. 
Fnim  afar  it  tells  of  the  sixteenth,  and  beholds  the  Midd 
Ages  already  passing  away. 

How  much  Francis  knew  of  Joachim's  prophesyings  we  cann 
ineasure.      As   the  Povercllo  did  not  himself  write  anything 
bat  a  few  letters,  hi*  Rule,  and  fats  last  will  and  testament,  we 
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uv  ihroirn  upon  conjeclurei  and  nroUtbilities  id  Mlimutiiif;  the 
'dincv  wbidi  bound  bim  to  rarliot  leacbon.  Wp  arc  kwarc, 
fadtvd,  llmt  JoAchim  wni  bold  bj  ihv  Spiritual  Frnnciiraiii  in 
boBoor  almost  equal  to  thrir  Mnilcr't,  *rhi»*n  coming  he  was 
■Inaght  to  have  loretold,  in  rAtnmenling  nn  the  words,  '  Vidi 
lalteruni  kngnlutn  nctxndcntcm  ab  ortu  tolls  babftntcin  tignum 
'Dei  riri,*  an  inter])Trtati(>n  which  even  the  cautinui  lionaventure 
■■eema  to  wiflc^me,  in  hii  Prolate.  It  it  ccrtnin  thiil  in  the 
later  peritxl  of  reform  or  rebellion,  which  led  im  to  Michael  dft 
<Ceaetia  and  William  of  Ocram,  when  the  fnnalici  of  ifao  Order 
xoaaagvinst  John  XXII.  .^nd  llicKoman  Court,  tlictrpmphrcitts 
fomiabtd  them  with  weapon*  which  thej-  Mixnl  upon  vagerly 
and  hansellrd  without  compunction.  But  Ftnncis,  though 
abiNinding  in  what  some  would  call  a  henrt-k  now  ledge  of  the 
Bible;  was  no  more  a  «>mm«ntAtor  than  a  Scbool  theologian. 
We  mav  grnnt  in  him  the  deep  conviction  ttvnl  men  were  in 
UkA  oI  a  renewal  from  on  high,  and  that,  in  some  sense,  these 
were  the  last  times — '  Ilora  norissima  ;  tempora  pessima  aunt; 
TigilnnUB.'  The  wind  of  prophecy  was  blowing  over  the 
world  ;  it  smote  him  on  th«  forabeail,  and  be  spoke  as  under  its 
tempesiaoai  power.  Xercrtbelest,  we  have  his  word,  in  the 
'  Ijkst  Will  and  Testament,'  which  proves  him  free  from  debt  to 
any  man  :  *  After  the  Lord  gave  me  brethren,'  he  writes, '  noone 
showed  me  what  it  Whoved  me  to  do;  but  He,  the  Mott  Kiph, 
nreftled  to  me  that  I  ought  to  live  after  the  fatliion  of  the  Holy 
Gospel.'     He  luul  pasted  beyond  cummentariei  to  the  text ;  a 

C'opbet  he  sorely  was,  yet   not  as  opening  the  future,  but  as 
yiDg  down,  by  the  force  of  a  most  subduing  example,  the  duty 
here  and  now  of  a  perfect  Chrittian. 

But  the  Abbot  ol  Fl»rn  had  his  part  in  Francis,  and  not  the 
Injt  Doblr.  Hi-  hnd  mn^nilied  the  riches  of  poverty,  making 
it  glorious  in  the  oiming  '  iteriod  of  the  lilies';  and  with 
gentiiiw  inspiration  he  tiad  written :  *  One  ibsi  is  truly  a  monk 
ihinkeih  naught  his  own  save  a  harp ' — '  nihil  nisi  citbarnm  ' — 
Wfltds  which  did  seem  to  foretell  ths  odront  of  those  *  Joculalores 
Dontini '  that  the  new  preacher  would  have  sent,  with  tongs  and 
■nsic.  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  nt  mrstenEcr*  of  pe.-icc  and 
joy.  Francis  never  could  forget  the  harp.  While  the'  modern 
Maou'h.-rans  would,  assurnlly,  have  baniihed  fnim  tUi?  rank*  of 
Uietr  Perfect  everr  one  who  delighted  in  the  beauty  of  things 
visible,  and  the  Ualdensians  bad  already  pot  on  those  •our  and 
duwocsst  looks  which  weassoeiate  with  Geneva,  with  Calvinism 
ra  tia  patmv  >et  not  cheerful  days,  the  Umbrian  was  a  lover  of 
An  and  Nature.  He  rejoiced  with  the  streams  and  the  water* 
hlia ;  ho  felt  at   home  in  the   fair  tolilary  places.     He  would 
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atcrnd  to  mnuntain  hcighu  whence  be  couli)  tee  iprend  out  t 
enrtianlinK  lnni]s('ii|)ei  of  bii  ii&iive  country;  nni)  he  nu  crcr 
blcMJiig  Goil  fur  llio  lunsliine,  thn  A&y  and  tbe  nigbt,  ihc  (tars 
and  ibe  fire.  He  would  not  have  rudencu  shown  lo  the  least 
of  God's  cieaturrs;  the  flainc  itself  tnoat  be  regarded  u  a 
br«utifol  divine  thing,  lo  be  quenched  with  a  sort  of  (leroiit 
rituni :  and  with  cmj  bird  of  the  air  and  (vast  in  ihe  Ihickel 
he  was  nl  pence.  We  mnnot  take  this  still  life  out  of  bis 
cfaninirle  without  doing  it  violence.  There  have  been  Saints 
for  whom  the  world  of  Nature  did  not  exist;  but  Francis  «^ 
at  one  with  it,  and  the  contrary  of  a  Maoich^ran ;  if  his  Italiaa 
countrrineQ  would  follow  him,  they  must  not  dre«ni  of  any 
creed  that  separated  the  good  God  from  the  world.  He  became 
to  bis  eenluiy,  (hereforr,  (lie  herald  who  should  announce  a 
frnli  prriod  in  lilernture,  in  landscape  Etu<lir*,  in  the  appre- 
hciiajon  of  form  and  sunlight,  almost,  wc  hnd  said,  in  science, 
whenever  it  gave  uji  idle  gue»»ing  and  unvcrifml  tradition,  in 
order  that  it  might  see  things  as  they  are.  The  K^orgtmento, 
of  which  Dante  is  so  far-shining  an  apparition,  had  likewise  its 
Giotto  and  the  Primitives  in  painting  -.  but  had  it  not  in  science 
Roger  Bacon  ?  These  were  Frnnciscnns,  or  allied  to  that  schoo), 
much  more  certainly  than  ever  were  the  masters  in  logical  fence, 
who  liihni  mint  ami  cummin,  and  »nt  in  their  lofty  chairs 
reatiingliTtures,  not  on  the  Ureviary,  but  on  Aristotle,  the  great 
misnndcistiMid  philosopher,  into  whose  pages  they  conveyed 
their  too  Gothic  and  uncritical  dreams.  ^m 

The  lover  of  beauty  is  fastidious,  reserved,  distant.  But  iB^| 
Francis  we  note  the  elcmrnts  of  an  inward  struggle,  which 
gives  us  the  whole  man.  He  adored  beauty  ;  he  was  wedded  to 
poverty.  The  prophet  would  not  be  a  monk  after  accepted 
lashion,  behind  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  His  Rule  was  more 
simple.  '  I  will  not  have  you  mention  to  me,'  be  cried,  on  a 
celebrated  occasion,  at  the  'Chapter  of  the  .Mats,'  when  bis 
brethren  sought  a  relaxation  from  their  first  austerititrs,  'any 
Rule,  neither  8t.  Benedict's,  nor  St.  Augustine's,  nor  St.  Ber- 
nard's ;  nor  any  way  or  form  except  that  which  bath  been 
shown  me  of  the  Liinl  in  His  mercy  and  bestowed  by  Him,* 
It  was,  in  simple  uiidouhicd  fact,  the  hearing  of  a  certain 
Gospel  rend  in  the  little  Chutcb — the  '  Portiuncula' — which 
bad  determined  Francis  on  travelling  the  world,  and  preactiiag 
the  good  news,  in  absolute  poverty.  At  Mass,  on  Febrosrv 
24tli,  120^,  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias,  he  bad  received  his 
commission.  It  was  an  apostolate.  He  must  be  a  vagrant, 
without  gold  or  silver  in  his  purse,  without  scrip  or  sUfT, 
without  shoes  on  bis  icel,  or  provision  in  his  satchel.     And  io 
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icitncc  he  was  lo  be  ai  poor  ai  in  money.  'The  Lord,*  nliom 
in  ritioQ  he  had  beard  tpeaking  alieadjr  al  St.  Damtnn,  'laid 
to  in«  that  He  would  have  mo  to  be  a  ^rreat  fool  in  tbii  world ; 
and  He  would  guide  at  br  none  other  way.'  And  in  hia 
'  T<.tlAnient '  be  rcpcala  the  Iraion  : — 

'Wo  wore  idiots,'  bo  9%y%,  lucing  tho  qaaint  Diedinral  word. '  men 
of  nri  account,  aabjoot  t«  all.  And  I  nsoil  to  work  iritb  luy  band*, 
and  am  Killing  to  worlc ;  and  all  the  other  bretbran,  it  is  taj  lirm 
tatention  (bat  they  iibnnld  work  id  tbo  labour  that  portaJnetb  to 
boonly.  Tboy  that  koow  not  how,  lot  tliotn  loam,  not  for  tbo  luHt 
af  rooeiTing  a  rcmnl  of  Ibcir  labour,  bat  f'>r  oxnmplo'a  aako,  and  to 
drire  avraj  ninth.  Ami  wbcii  lb<iri.'  kIioiiIiI  not  Iw  giron  us  tbo  reward 
of  onr  lalKHir,  let  u«  ran  to  tbo  Lonl's  table,  bogging  alma  from  door 
todtMir.' 

Hii  preacbinR  waa  not  lo  be  iii  noni  hut  in  deed,  by 
example  and  in  charity.  Thiu  bad  he  mode  a  beginning  of 
pcoitenoc: — 

*  For  when  I  wns  in  mj  sin*,'  he  opens  his  '  Liut  Will '  by  tolling  ua 
palheticallj,  '  it  appeared  to  nio  exceedingly  bitter  ovm  t^  look  at 
UA  lepcfa.  And  tlui  Lord  Bimitdr  led  mo  oinong  tbom,  atid  1 
di0Wea  IdndneM  to  Uiom ;  uid  wbeu  I  wuut  avray,  tlmt  which  bnd 
MOMd  to  ma  K»  bitter  n-as  obongi^  for  uw  t»  nwuutneaii  of  aonl  and 
kodr.  And  afterwarda  I  Htuod  Htill  awhile,  and  I  came  forth  oat  of 
the  world.' 

He  wonld  have  no  home  but  the  lozareiio — that  most  melan- 
cboly  priaon,  a  hospital  rilclr  kept,  where  the  air,  the  food, 
everything,  was  tainlcil.  And  yet,  in  the  leper  home  nt  Kivo 
Torto,  with  his  first  enm|)ani(>ns  abiiut  htm,  days  of  heavenly 
peace  were  s])enl.  When  these  new  apostles  were  not  lending 
on  the  stricken,  they  abode  in  churches;  and,  as  their  numbora 
grew,  ibey  took  service  in  private  families,  receiving  their  food 
and  no  more.  Fraucis,  had  he  pursued  the  common  war  of 
religiuua  relnrmrrs,  would  now  hsre  been  ordained;  bis  Rule 
woold  bsvo  dtslingiiisbcsl  carrtLilly  between  clerica  and  lay 
brothers ;  the  nnvilintr  of  a  year,  or  more,  would  have  found  ita 

Elace  among  bis  regulations;  moner  flowing  in,  lands  would 
■ve  been  purcbased  and  buildings  arise;  and  a  wall  round 
about  tbem  would  have  shut  the  people  out.  He  was  another 
kind  of  man,  with  one  simple,  primitive,  bold  idea ;  be  under* 
stood  literally  what  was  inid  in  the  Gospel,  *  Go  and  preach,* 
tbeseforr  be  must  not  ait  atill.  The  question  hat  been  often 
■akcd :  When  did  Francis  set  up  his  Third  Onler,  when  bis 
First?  M.  Sabatier  replii^  that  there  was  no  First  or  Third 
until,  by  a  development  which  at  all  times  perhaps  would  be 
inevitable,  the  plain  Rule  'of  lowliness  and  simplicity'  came 
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to  be  gloiied,  applieJ,  interpTet«l;  and,  b«  might  have  gone 
iin  to  tny,  until  tbe  nrnrtice  iif  ord.iiDmK  oil  who  were  eligible 
bad  assiniilixod  the  Ftuncitcsns  to  the  cleigj,  and  glvi;n  them  n 
place,  like  others,  in  the  Roman  llienrchjr.  That  this  change 
aoioaoted  to  a  revolution  will  be  clear  enough  on  coniidcring 
all  it  involred.  Francis  bioiiclf  would  never  be  ordained 
prietl.  HestBTcd  in  dcncon'soixicr* — from  a  icnirof  humility, 
•ay  hi»  btogrnphert,  which  of  conne  is  iruc ;  but  likewise  in  the 
conviction  that  bis  taik  Uv  elM^wbere  thnn  in  tbe  tancluar}'. 

Did  he,  then,  ln{uc  into  the  U'aldenaian  creed,  *<juod  propter 
niulitiam  saoerdotum  Kcclesiie  sacrainenta  sunt  vitanda'?     Oik 
this  rock  manj  were  doomed  to  make  shipwreck.     Not  ao  tbe 
mystic  whose  faith  in  the  sacrament  and  in  the  priesthood,  a* 
nrdaioed  to    its   keeping  and  consecration,  was,  according  to. 
M.   Sabaticr,   the   very    heart  of    his  religion.      Tbts   view   ia 
abumlnntly  Imrnr  out  by  Frii  Leone.      He  shows  ui  the  Saint 
sweeping  the  floor  of  the  church,  giving  frnpent  exbortalions 
that  tbe  altar  should  be  tended,  longing  to  bestow  rich  vessels 
for  ila  service,  and  pleading  in  secret  with  tbe  clergy  when  tbej 
forgot  tbetr  charge.    And  agitin  in  the  '  Testament '  we  read  mo«t 
bumble  professions  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  them :  '  Tbi* 
1    do,'  adds  Francis,  '  inasmuch  as  1  see  nothing  bodily  in  this 
world  of  Ilini,  the  Most  High  Son  of  God,  except  His  sacred 
body  and    blood,  which  ibey  receive,  and  which   they  alone  ^j 
minister  to  others,*    They  were  his  lords;  be  would  not  con*^| 
aider   any  sin    in    them,    but   only  llie  Son  of  God.     Neither  ^^ 
Waldensian  nor  Pnulicinn  bad  so  judged  of  tbe  Hierarchy  ;  it 
was  evident  that  tbe  work  of  the  Frnnciicans  would  be  carried 
on  within  its  borders  and  according  to  its  direction. 

If  wo  would   see  the  new  apostle  as  he  saw  himself,  we  must 
accept  his  principles.     He  was  for  realising  the  life  whirb  he 
had  learned  from  the  Gos|)el  in  a  Church  that  has  never  yet< 
sufTcred  private  persons  to  establish  a  society  the  ways  of  whichf 
ibe  does  not  claim   to  guide,  to  alter,  and  in  every  detail   tc 
judge.     This  implicit  but  absolute  condition,  always  present, 
Francis    alhiwcil    without    murmur    as    without     pnitest.     He 
believed  in  the  communications  which  bnil   been  granted  him 
from  on  high ;  equally  did  he  believe  in  the  authority  at  Rome 
apart  from  whose  leave  and  licence  he  could  not  stir  one  singl 
step.     Of  Canon  Law  he  was  ignorant;  bis  unique  and  fasci- 
nating spirit  oould  never  have  taken  delight  in  apid(i\ta  juris  ; 
wh.-it  he  wanted  he  knew ;  how-  it  must  be  framed  to  please  the 
law'givcrs    he    did    not    know  ;  their  language  was  to  bim    a 
sealed  volume.     But  the  glad  tidings  Qew  from  lip  to  tip  ;  the 
fool  of  Christ,  wandering  barefoot,  singing  a«  he  went  of  the 
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Lord't  P&Mlon,  canying  hi*  brxxim  uver  his  shoulder  In  in-C4-ji 
tbffdoitjr  laDCtUiuries,  mending  his  ragged  gnroiost  i*ilh  pieces 
of  Mck — R  Mae  Paurin,  if  ihitt  Milanese  derivation  from  *vld 
dodiea '  be  genuine — washing  the  sores  of  lepers  and  eating  out 
of  (he  sarar  dish  with  them,  constantljr  rapt  in  prayer,  losing 
Us«ye*ighl  from  the  plrnleous  tcnra  of  love  nnd  sorrow  that  he 
«•■  sbedding,  nnd  evervwhcrc  apenking  of  peace,  huinbljr  and 
mint  persnasivclv,  Wc.-iine  a  proverb,  a  wonder,  and  very  soon 
s  miracle,  between  Arnu  and  'I'lber,  antl  on  to  Siena  and  tbc 
North.  Among  the  coonlry-folk  bis  Friars  were  welcome;  in 
tmrna  the  cilixens  looked  on  them  askance,  bat  by  degrees 
Bocfccd  to  their  unstudied  preaching;  the  clergy,  who,  it  mutt 
W  nBWnbared,  did  not  preach  at  nil,  and  the  monks,  now  in 
mrion  parts  fallen  from  their  first  fervour  to  discdifyiug  ways 
and  consuming  indolence,  had  every  lempUlton  to  be  hostile 
It  might  seem  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  (u  preach  thfl 
Gospel  •muDg  Christians.  Hut  privileges  arc  not  easily  over- 
thrown. And  though  Francis  would  nut  have  his  disciples 
iande  any  man's  parish ;  though  they  took  no  fees ;  though 
they  were  never  meant  as  rivals  lo  the  moic  ancient  Order*,  at 
every  turn  they  must  pay  the  price  oi  their  loundcr**  urigiualiiy. 
There  was  a  vast  and  intricate  system,  legal  and  almost  com- 
miircial,  secular  in  it*  interests,  though  dauljcd  with  religion  on 
the  oatside,  which  this  unfettered  preaching  would  have  swept 
away,  root  and  branch,  had  it  not,  in  some  score  of  years, 
(banks  to  Brother  Klios  and  the  moderates,  been  itself  embotlied 
ia  the  system,  and  so  rendered  compamiively  hnrmless. 

With  dogma  and  the  iransceiideiUal,  as  such,  tbc  historian 
is  oot  called  npon  to  deal.  He  is  concerned  with  facts  as  ihey 
enter  into  the  human  sphere,  and  with  circumstances  rather 
tlUD  the  principles  on  which  philosophers  would  account  for 
ibetD.  It  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  tem- 
peml  interests  were  mixed  up  with  every  religious  lruns4iction  ; 
■at  only  was  the  Pope  a  prince  of  this  world,  hut  bishops  in  all 
EttropeRD  countries  were  prince*;  the  religious  Order*  were 
wealthy  corporations  on  an  ever-growing  scale  ;  and  devotion 
was  acoompanicd  with  gifts  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
ligfala  or  resented  as  exaction*.  Into  disputes  arising  from  such 
a  oooditioo  of  tilings  Francis  would  have  been  the  last  to  enter. 
Uis  dssirc  wns  to  live  up  to  the  Gospel,  to  spread  the  knour- 
UgB  of  Christ,  to  make  men  understand  that  they  were 
Uttbia)  ;  uid  while  so  doing,  to  support  himself  by  the  labour 
nf  his  bands.  If  anyone  else  would  join  him,  giving  up  all 
things,  he  was  welcome.  But  for  the  mediirval  canonist,  a 
pt«7  to  subtleties  and  legal  fictions,  this  was  a  bonl  saying. 
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The  Rgv  rnn  Aliogt^thrr  into  cntuidTy,  hair-tplitling,  a  logic  of 
endlcM  diiliDCtions  nnd  ciintTn-ilislinrlions ;  it  wu  lost  in 
tb«in ;  anil,  desjiiie  Ibe  great  gifts  of  intellect  which  many  of 
it!  teachers  poswased,  as  thev  were  wanting  in  judgment  of 
icalities,  so  in  the  event  ihej  failed  to  guide  the  next  age. 
The  thirteenth  rrntury  had  its  problems  in  the  social  order,  iti 
politics,  and  in  religion,  whirh  rlamourrd  for  n  just  solution. 
It  led  on  to  the  fourte«-nth,  which  was  a  weltering  chaos.  How 
then  shall  we  attribute  to  it  success?  The  original  idea  of 
St.  Francis  of  Axsisi  mniisteil  in  his  looking  beyond  lb« 
machinery  of  his  day,  while  denying  no  arltclc  of  faith  and 
resisting  none  of  the  powers  that  be,  but  asking  men  whether 
the  Gospel,  if  it  were  carried  out  in  their  daily  lives,  would  not 
bring  them  pence.  Ho  went  to  them  as  some  prophet  of  Israel 
might  have  done,  as  a  living  symbol,  with  his  torn  gaberdine, 
nnd  unshod  feet,  and  wasted  yet  gentle  countenance.  He  did 
not  anathematixe  property,  or  forbid  mnrrtage,  or  pull  down  tlie 
prelates,  or  interfere  with  any  man's  business.  The  charm  of 
his  coming  was  so  irresistible  that  x  new  and  belter  woihl  threw 
its  beams  across  the  horizon.  But  the  old  ingrained  prejudice 
even  of  his  followers  was  more  than  he  could  convert.  The 
Frinrs  must  be  a  religious  Order,  on  a.  par  with  Cistercians, 
Cluniact,  and  other  venerable  institutions.  They  would  glory 
in  Francis;  hut  would  they  do  as  he  did  ? 

The  controversy  began  at  an  early  dale.  Gnido,  Bishop  of 
Assisi,  could  not  imagine  why  Francis  had  chosen  a  way  of 
life  so  hard  and  painful ;  he  urged  the  Saint  to  become  a  priest 
^in  which  case  he  would  he  furnished,  we  mar  suppose,  with 
a  benefice — or  to  join  an  established  Order.  Francis  replied 
that  he  wantcil  no  property,  neither  any  of  the  litigation 
attaching  to  it.  In  1210,  he  sought  the  approbation  of 
Innocent  III.  for  the  brief  Kulr,  composed  pretty  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  thought,  which  he  took  with  him  to 
Kome,  Innocent,  repelling  biin  at  lirst,  yielded  so  far  after- 
wards as  to  sufTer  the  document  to  be  examined  by  bis  advisers, 
among  them  the  Cardinal  John  of  St.  Paul.  Uut,  as  Angelu 
Clareno  tells  the  story — and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable— 
the  Pope  repealetl  Gujdo's  counsel,  judginfj  that  the  things 
which  Francis  proposed  were  'exceeding  arduous,  and,  ao  to 
speak,  impossible  to  the  men  of  that  day.'  Nor  did  be  ever 
approve  of  the  Franciscan  Kule  in  writing;  although  it  is 
certain,  as  Dante  and  St.  Honaventure  agree,  that  he  act  his 
seal  to  it  by  word  of  mouth.  So  all  was  conditional,  and  the 
authorities  free  to  watch  how  so  novel  an  experiment  would 
turn  out.     If  wc  give  further  credit  to  Angelo,  the  Cardinal  of 
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Ostia,  Ugnlina,  Innocent's  nephew,  being  at  tilts  epoch  in 
Ko«B«,  helped  to  load  the  scale  in  farnur  of  i1il<  unknown  and 
bumble  pollutant.  At  any  rate,  the  Cardinal,  when  he 
hccaiae  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  took  to  himself  the  bononr  of  liaving 
sMisted  the  Saint  while  drawing;  up  his  Second  Rule,  and  of 
getting  it  confirmed  by  Honortui  MI.  Am\  hr  bclicced  that 
be  bad  alwav*  stood  by  Franriii,  and  nctcd  towards  him  like  a 
friend  and  protector.  Neverthrlrss,  that  fumnus  Hull,  '  (juo 
elongati,'  which  was  put  forth  by  him  on  September  28lh,  12341. 
repeals  ttie  dying  injunctions  of  the  founder;  dispenses  the 
brethren  from  obseiviDg  Ibem ;  glosses  the  Rule  in  moat 
approve<d  canonical  style,  with  abundance  of  legal  conlrivances ; 
and  brings  the  first  period  of  the  Order  to  an  abrupt  ond 
decided  close. 

Fia  Leone  is  not  the  sole  wiincis,  though  by  far  the  most 
Mtbratir,  regarding  those  points  on  which  bis  Master  had  l>een 
■Iwsjs  in  the  same  mind.  Let  us  state  ibem  as  brtdly  as 
fxxsible.  The  doctrine  of  evangelical  detachment  governs  and 
includes  them  all.  I'liveity,  said  Francis,  meant  for  him  and 
bU  brethren  |^at  ihey  were  to  possess  nothintr,  cither  severally 
or  in  cuninion.  The  Friars  should  own  neither  houses,  lands, 
Bor  churches ;  they  were  not  even  lo  have  books  except  those 
lent  them  ;  and  under  no  circumstances  must  tbcy  touch 
iDoacT  with  their  hands.  If  houses  were  built  to  shelter  them, 
ihry  ought  to  be  of  wood,  osiers,  and  suchlike  perishable 
materials ;  not  large,  and  as  plain  within  as  withoui.  The 
Friars  must  bf  satisfied  with  a  single  garment  falling  to  the  feet, 
and  girt  round  the  waiit ;  only  in  case  of  necessity  was  anyone 
lo  wear  shoes,  or  lo  ride  on  bortehack  ;  and  while  it  was  their 
datyr  to  work,  the  recompense  should  be  left  to  those  who 
ttnployed  them.  If  they  could  not  find  work,  they  might  beg 
(or  ibfi  love  of  God  as  much  as  would  support  them  that  day, 
tVith  ihr  pursuit  of  knowledge  thry  had  no  concern.  Those 
irbo  were  unable  to  read  did  not  recguire  to  he  taught;  their 
■ay,  be  insisted  friitn  first  to  last,  was  the  path  of  humility  and 
umpUcIty,  not  of  science.  For  their  pieachiug,  they  should 
always  ask  leave  of  the  local  authorities.  They  must  not 
trek  exemptions  or  privileges,  under  any  pretext  whatso- 
ever, from  the  Holy  See.  Their  Rule  being  the  Gospel,  it 
leqaired  do  glosses  or  commenlaries ;  and  as  it  was  given 
sinplj  and  purely,  so  must  they  simply  and  purely  under- 
tund  iL 

The  Hnlc  which  is  here  mentioned  lielongs  to  the  year  1223. 
There  was  an  intermediate  one,  lost  by  Brother  Eliat,  dating 
6«B  two  year*  previously,  but  never  submitted  to  Rome  or 
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appty>v«()  by  the  anlhorities.  in  1220,  Pop«  Honorins  111.- 
wite  ftnd  pncific  man,  wfaiw!  rei);n  in  tbe  iiormy  cliroaicle*  i>f 
the  lime  bIudm  by  contraat,  and  is  a  refmhment  to  the  reMlirr 
— had  issued  the  Bull  wttich  bcgint,  'Cum  iccunduin,'  at 
Orrielo.  It  wu  bripf  nnd  prrrmptorj,  showinfr  the  band  of 
Cardinal  Ugolino,  and  not  lach  oa  one  would  reckon  among 
\ht!  privileges  granted  to  the  Order.  It  prescribed  a  noritiale 
of  a  year;  forbade  dismissal  from  the  habit  except  in  canonic^ 
form  ;  placcil  the  brethren  under  obedience ;  and  menaced  with 
ceiuuies  those  who  '  should  corrupt  their  uiMulolic  povertj.'  The 
free  association  must  submit  lo  Canon  Law.  Francds  was  tbr 
an  order  of  chioRS  more  difficult  lo  realize,  though  trstifj'in|r  tn 
tho  largeness  of  bis  own  conceptions ;  '  Et  quicunuuc  vcncrit^ 
amicai  vcl  adveriarius,  fur  vcl  latro,  bcnjgnc  rccipiatur,'  be 
wrote,  eviai  in  1221.  He  was  the  same  now  as  when  he 
despatched  his  Kriars  into  the  woods  bencntli  the  Satso  Spicco, 
to  the  band  nf  robbers  hiditifc  there,  whom  tbey  were  tu  call 
with  this  invitation :  '  Frutrcs  latrunes,  venile  ud  nos,  qua 
fratres  sumus,  et  poitauiua  vobis  bonum  panem  et  bonum 
rinum.'     What  a  changed  scene  was  he  now  to  behold  1 

Cardinal  Ugolino  was  worthy  to  bo  tho  nepbcnr  of  I*<>p» 
Innoccflt,  the  enemy  of  Frederick  II.,  and  the  protector  of  St. 
Francis.  He  is  the  Justinian  who  brtlnwed  on  the  Roman 
Church  her  volume  nf  Dccri-tnls,  Apjviinied  tu  the  Sacred 
Cullc)^  in  middle  life,  always  in  affiiirs,  n  gracioua  and  comely 
person,  devout  yet  vehement,  moved  to  tears  and  anger  with 
equal  lacUity,  there  is  much  in  him  to  attract,  moro  to  wonder 
At,  and  not  a  little  to  dislike  or  suspect,  Ho  revered  Francis, 
wrolc  letters  of  singular  benevolence  to  St.  Clare,  and  leaves  an 
impression  which,  on  the  whole,  so  far  ns  regards  the  Saints  of 
Aatisi,  and  likewise  St.  Duminic,  docs  him  honour.  Y'ct  we  feci 
tbut  be  is  always  the  tun  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  Ulysses, 
acquainted  witb  kings  and  courts,  to  whom  the  pure  ideal  is 
unknown.  It  may  be  that  be  comprehended  his  century  better 
than  Francis  did — or  he  had  in  view  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  seraphic  pilgrim  brought  no  message,  because  of  their 
unbelief.  Hut  when  he  is  on  (he  right  hand,  while  Brother 
Klias  stands  on  the  left,  wc  cannot  help  «.-cing  that  a  great  and 
subtle  tcagetly  is  enacted  ;  ami  thnt  between  these  two — not  bad 
men,  much  erected  above  the  common,  yet  never  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods — a  divine  idea  will  lose  its  brightness  and  strike  its 
wings  downward,  failing,  since  tliey  cannot  rise  with  it,  to  keep 
its  own  height. 

The  Kulr  of  1223,  finally  approved,  was  a  compromise. 
'Many  things  were  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  ministers,  agninsl 
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ili«  iriU  of  bleuexl  Fnuicit,'  ubaerves  Frii  Lcoae.     Atul  he  m^s 
rlsewbere : — 

*  VV«  MimX  wttiti  with  him  nluiD  b«  wrole  lli«  Bule,  and  almost  sU 

Urn  otbv  writings,  bear  witDese  that  ho  h*d  nun;  things  writteo  in 

nhioh  nukiiT  of  tfao  bn>thi«D  opjxteed  him — cepecikU;  sujieriors  nod 

our  louBM  nan — vhich  things  would  bo  very  nsefnl  uid  neeossAry 

tlii»  daj  to  our  RvlisioD.     I3ut  bccaueo  he  much  feued  oSeaoes,  be 

I^Ts  w»v  lut  willingly  ta  tho  will  oi  tbo  hrcthniD.  .  .  .  Wbcooo  he 

f  tiRcu  nkid  to  nt,  hi*  ooinpuiiotie,  "  la  this  are  xaj  sormw  imd  afflic- 

|t:oD,  bFCkUKc  tfaoM  things  which  with  grcnt  latwor  of  pnyor  and 

'kieditatioii   I  win  from  God's  many,  for  tho  good   of  tho  wholo 

Bcltglna,  Dov  and  in  timo  to  come,  and  I  know  from  Ilira  for  onrtnin 

that  tbejr  be  aMordiog  to  Hi*  will,  moda  of  tbe  bTvlhrcn,  rcljing  on 

ibor  aoicoco  aiiil  tbeir  aecniing  providMin,  muko   mill   anid  void, 

•aytcg,  '  Tb«n  thing*  an  to  he  obmuvod,  anil  tboao  not.' "  ' 

Uolpta  Flit  Leone  be  ditcnrded  u  n  false  witness — and  there 
»  the  *  Testament '  of  Frnncb  to  bear  bim  out — it  is  now  certain 
tbat  tbe  Saint's  last  vcurs,  Troin  1S20  onwards,  were  clouded  by 
Scm  and  rver-rentrwed  diswnsiona  on  tho  subject  of  the  Uule.* 
What  was  a!  «(nkc  wr  ought  clearly  to  anderttand.  It  was  not 
the  Icngtb  of  a  lioo«l,  or  ihr  numWr  of  rag*  tn  be  stitch^'d  upon 
an  oUI  gnnnent,  or  how  manj  books  a  brother  might  be  using 
at  one  time,  or  any  particulars,  groles<]Ue  or  trivial,  such  as 
tfaeaa.  The  (juntion  which  lay  beneath  all  other  coniroTersies 
was  wbether  a  society,  roun<Itii(r  itself  us  much  as  possible  on 
tbp  pattmi  of  Cbritl,  not  merely  free  from  the  right  of  owner- 
ship bat  without  ihr  care  of  great  buildings,  not  ambitious  of 

^Irarning  and  teaching  in  universities,  but  left  tn  mak<^  its  way 
.  it  ooold,  wiibont  briefs  of  exemption  or  Papal  Bulls  or  the 

'^assatnpltoa  of  its  memtiers  to  high  ecclesiastical  place,  might  be 
sIIowm]  in  a  world  overrun  with  privileges,  exclusive  guilds, 
lad  L-Diporaiions  inc^^ssiintly  struggling  to  outdo  one  another  in 
aealih,  splendoar,  and  nulbority.  The  most  enthusinstie  disciple 
lit  St.   Francis  will    perhaps  grant  thai    bis  zeal    carrinl   bim 

»«iiBelimei  into  a  tender  or  a  provoking  extravagance,  not 
BBWonby  of  so  brave  an  enemy  to  this  world's  foolishness.  But 
Iba  task  of  men  like  Cardinal  Ugolino,  had  they  understood  It, 
*M  lo  aetze  and  sift  the  ideal  amid  this  brilliant  shower  of  fancies 
wd  aymbolisma.  The  self-denial  required  of  originality  is  not 
thai  it  shall  give  up  its  new  creativr  thoughts,  but  that,  in  ibr 
tSan  to  realtse  them,  it  shall  pay  regard  to  cirtnjmsunces. 
Jnu   happened    was  vomeihing    very    unlike   tbe  issue   that 

It  Fmfiwcr  Toceo  in  tbij  point,  now  Ihtf  llM '  I^mI* 
But  tlkoro  is  uo  «Mk  of  diiuoI  ouanaM  *Uw  vfll 
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Francii,  ia  his  younger  days,  mutt  hnve  inten<l«).  The  virtu 
which  he  uked  in  aulhorilr  wiu  of  so  rare  n  kind  that  even  to 
inutgine  it  then  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  All  he  wanted  was 
that  they  would  let  his  poor  c<>ui|tnnv  of  FriATS  alone,  under  his 
direction,  as  an  ex[)erimont  in  boir  living.  The  stream  of 
tradition  was  too  strong.  If  it  woulcl  not  let  itself  be  absorbed, 
the  Order  should  at  least  be  assimilated  to  its  predecessors. 
And  hereupon  the  quarrel  between  those  who  bad  known 
Francis  from  the  beginning  and  those  who  cunc  at  the  ninth 
or  the  elevrnlh  hour  passed  inln  an  aeute  stage.  The  Saint 
laid  down  his  nuthorilj* ;  knelt  at  the  feet  uf  Peter  of  Calana, 
llie  new  Cjeneral,  and  became  no  mure  than  a  private  brother  in 
the  society  which  be  bad  founded.  '  J''ron)  henceforth  I  am  dead 
loyou,'  were  his  signi6eant  words  on  this  memorable occtuion. 
'Then,'  sars  Fik  Leone,  *  he  remained  a  subject  until  the  day  o( 
his  death,  humbling  himself  in  all  things,  like  any  one  of 
tbetn.'     It  was  the  autumn  of  I2i0. 

But  in  n  few  months  IVter  of  Catana  departed  this  life,  and 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Franciscans,  Klias,  teignctl  in  his  stead. 
Their  numbers  had  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
Bollandists  could  scurcely  believe  that  in  the  'Chapter  of  the 
Mats' — that  picturesque  out-door  gathering  at  Assist  in  1216 — 
five  thousand  brethren  had  been  present.  Jacques  de  Vitry, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  prof^reas  which  the  Order  was  making, 
confirms  snd  adds  to  this  aerount.  Mu]liludr4  flockctl  round 
the  Saint,  whose  every  footstep  called  out  legends,  whose  days 
were  a  romance,  and  whose  preaching  in  Syrjtn  before  the  pmtHl 
but  courteous  Suldan  of  Babjr^lon  must  have  endeared  him  to  oil 
who  had  taken  the  cross,  or  cheriahed  a  devotion  to  the  iloly 
Sepulchre.  When,  after  tiiuls  and  miracles,  ai  it  was  bruited 
abntad,  he  came  back  by  way  of  Venice  to  Italy,  the  whole 
land  was  stirred  at  his  coming.  To  depose  such  a  man  from 
the  Generalship  would  have  been  a  stroke  of  impolicy.  Yet 
we  cannot  allow  that  I''mncis  retired  without  some  persuasion 
adroitly  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Ellas  was  called  minister 
and  vicar;  nothing  but  u  lieutenant  did  he  seem  in  outward 
show.  But  in  truth  he  controlled  the  brethren.  Cardinal  Ugolino 
taking  his  advice  and  leaving  the  Saint  to  spend  his  dtiyt 
where  he  listed. 

The  idyl  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  and  of  Rivo  Torto 
would  never  now  return.  It  was  over,  like  that  (ialilcan  story 
which  at  an  ineffable  distance  but  yet  in  Inne  and  colouring  it 
membled.  The  younger  grnerntion,  recruits  from  many  ranks, 
and  sometimes  learned  or  at  least  intellectual— men  of  the 
North,  English,  German,  and  French  of  Paris  or  Picardy — bad 
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ant  luted  the  swretnns  which  nrerdowed  in  ifaocc  lone 
bcrmitsftes  «nil  bosky  lN>umn«  of  Umbria.  Thcj  were  tighiD^ 
ui  ctnnl«lK  tb>^  Daminican  Frtnr*,  wlio,  (hcmselm  fa»ving 
hwTUwr*!  ilif  rule  of  poverty  from  Fntncii,  wero  rendering  it 
bck  wiib  luury,  nnd  inoculating  the  mystics  with  a  passion  for 
liKMrtnlge,  «s  tboogb  in  the  scbol&stic  cut  and  thrust  of  the 
sfUofism,  And  nowhere  else,  could  s&lration  be  found,  Affaiott 
llut  deloaivr  soporslilion,  the  Povcrcllo  of  Assisi  )iad  lifted  up 
lualwiKis  in  protest  brfori^  Ugolino;  be  spoke  and  even  wrote 
■idi  almost  unparalleled  fiereeness  in  con d carnation  of  the 
Friar  who  desired  to  set  up  nt  itolugna  some  sort  of  college  :  in 
lU  tfaU  be  could  reeugujze  only  'the  works  of  darknrs*.'  But 
W  strove  in  rain  to  keep  down  the  rising  tide.  His  successors, 
•it^  hardly  an  exception,  were  students  of  Bologna.  Peter  of 
Cattaa  aod  John  Parenti  were  Doctors  of  X^w.  MWm  hstd 
h*a  scriptor  there;  AlWrt  of  Pisa,  minister;  Aymon  the 
EsffUBbman,  Ircf  >r  :  Crescrntius  even  eumposed  tomes  of  Juris- 
pmAvmoe.  The  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  thirteenth  century 
kad  conqtiered.  If  we  may  not  echo  the  loo  sharp  word  of 
IL  Sabatier,  that  '  theology  bad  murdered  religion,  yet  it  it 
me  that  Friars  Minors,  who  should  hare  been  humbly 
pWMihiiii.  the  Gospel  in  the  market-place  and  at  the  he^l  of 
Ae  stReu,  gare  in  to  the  rage  for  disputation,  and  were  jurists, 

list*,  decretalists,  lawyers  in  grey  frocks,  not  simple  but 
rictimi   of   a    science  which    to    no    small    extent  was 

Darj»  and  of  a  legal  system  which  was  far  from  humuie. 

had  been  raisnl  up  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  cruel 


and  insane  violence  of  the  half -con  verted  nationsi 
Vilfa  tb«ir  privileges  and  properties,  their  chairs  of  logic,  and 
JifcHlliiiiii  bom  aotharily,  and  bishops'  sees,  and  cardinals' 
hMi,  um)  Papal  tiaras — for  as  early  as  1:1^8  a  Franciscan  sat  in 
9C  IVler'a  chair,  and  others  followM  him — it  did  not  seem 
^n  ta  mark  in  these  disciples  the  features  of  a  strolling 
fcadiiaiif.  rpady  to  yield  up  bis  single  coat  when  any  one 
■i«d  for  it,  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  lepers,  and 
pviag  sway  in  charity  the  New  Testament  itself  rather  than 
iare  a  poor  old  woman  without  a  meal. 

TIk  fMunt  cuuld  but  clinf;  to  his  first  dreams,  refuse  every 
Ami^bUoii,  and  pour  out  his  plaints,  with  dovelike  tcndemeas, 
■  i^  bc«rtafl^  of  those  companion*  who  shared  his  heart  among 
^a,  Fn  Leone  had  joined  the  Order  about  121 1.  He,  and 
fasai^  oi  QtiinUvalle,  and  Rufinus,  and  Angelus,  with  others 
i^«  it  wmiJ  bo  ^ong  to  mention,  held  to  the  ancient  ways. 
^_  foffug^  the  connecting  link  between  Francis  and  the 
(Mm  of  Si.  Clt^f^ — "^  &^'*'>c>*tion  which  never  was  broken. 

St.  Clare, 
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St,  Claw,  not  by  «nyme*n«  th^  palliil  row  of  tlt«  cloUlat  tliati 
certain  sickly  d<rvolion  would  iiun^inc,  bad  learned  her  lestom 
from  Frnncii:  ibe^  pat  back  with  s  toaeb  of  (Corn  the  wealth 
wbioh  Ugolino  prr*»cd  on  hpr  nrocplnncc ;  and  to  bcrihe  Snint 
loolcnl  for  rncoHrng^mcnt  in  hie  dntfcrtl  hnur«.  A  man  ntimu- 
ablr  figtinr  of  the  hi^roine  who  will  nliey  tier  mntcience  nt  all 
ca*t  was  ncTcr  seen.  Thirty  rears  she  lurviveil  her  friend  and 
Master;  but  the  Franciican  idea)  did  not  was  dim  in  that  little 
tanctuary,  though  outiide  it  was  lakinv  iin  confuted  iplendourt 
which  altered  ila  lif;ht.  Fni  Leone  stood  by  her  deathbed.  He 
waa  still  of  the  strict  obiervance,  and  did  not  swerve,  till  he  too 
died  in  1273.  He  could  di  no  1cm;  for  during  the  last  year* 
of  the  Patriarrb,  now  looked  up  to  univeraally  ai  a  Saint  and 
fntlownl  by  coiger  and  impassioned  cruwila,  he  bad  nerer  left 
hi*  side. 

The  two  years  from  September  1224  to  the  death  of 
St.  Francii  have  paascd  into  a  shining  cloud,  with  iti 
wonders  of  the  wotinda  of  Christ,  sealed  on  His  servant's 
body.  Frii  Leone,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  not  only 
at  Atsiti,  bnt  in  the  mountain  grottoes  and  the  retreats,  as 
they  were  called,  to  which  more  and  more,  since  the  Order  was 
slipping  from  hi*  hnnds,  be  resorted,  was  also  with  him  on  the 
Verna,  that  soHlnrr  bill  in  Casi-ntinu,  where  this  portent  is  said 
to  have  been  aceoinpUshed.  Hi-  nienliuni  the  miracle,  (u  in 
passing,  in  his  ninth  chapter:  'In  like  manner,  on  the  holy 
mooni  of  Alrerna,  that  lime  when  be  roceii-cd  the  marks  of  tiM 
L^rd  in  his  body,  he  underwent  temptations  and  tribalations 
from  the  demons,  wherefore  he  was  unable  to  show  himself 
rejoicing  at  bad  been  hi*  wont.'  This  merely  incidental  notc^ 
we  may  obien'e,  would  never  hare  contented  a  forger,  and  says 
much  lor  the  aotbenticity  of  th«  'Legends  Antiqua.*  Uut  in 
rbe  cimrent  at  Spoleto  may  still  be  seen  a  precious  autogroph, 
which  coirtplcte*  the  testimony.  It  displays  on  one  side  a  few 
words  of  blesfing  written  by  the  Saint  at  his  brother's  request ; 
and,  on  the  margin  above,  Fra  Leone  has  added  : 

■  D]e»od  Fmociii,  two  ycun  bofore  hi*  duath,  patscd  a  Lent  in  the 
plaw  of  Alvoriia,  .  .  .  from  the  fosHt  of  the  .^Koimpti'in  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  to  the  feast  of  St.  Miehaul  in  Suptomher;  and  the  hand  (^ 
the  LoTi]  eatne  Dpim  hiiu,  hy  the  viition  ana  speecli  of  serapbun,  WlA 
the  impriotiiift  of  the  tnarks  of  Ohriot  in  hia  body.  Hu  made  tbo«a 
Usdx  written  on,  tlio  other  tide  «f  the  paper,  and  with  hiii  own  haad 
ho  wrotu  thankM  to  God  for  the  booeSt  bestoived  un  Ura.' 

The  Poverello  had  never  been  strong.  Slightly  built,  nndar 
the  middle  height,  and  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  was  worn 
by  his  long  auiterilies  to  a  shadow.    He  suffered  from  the  sharp 
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cold  of  wiotCT  in  Central  XlaXy  ;  was  rbeumAtic,  nnJ,  as  we  bave 
nitif  nearlv  blind  through  continual  wMtpiog.  The  lurgt^ry  of 
(hat  d«5,  with  iti  ttcrl  and  fire,  did  him  &1I  the  harm  it  coald. 
(■torn  Alrenu  be  omc  down,  being  always  in  a  kind  of  rapliire, 
to  Aastsi.  bis  fellow>cititcns  watching,  like  Ibc  *twa  corbies' 
io  the  Sa>ttisb  ballad,  for  those  relics  which  ifae^  boasted  would 
spe<>diiT  be  their  own.  We  hate  iliem  as  we  read,  but  it 
was  all  verr  natural  in  the  tliineeniu  century.  His  illneu 
Laitei)  many  montbi.  Now  it  was  that  Francis  composed  the 
*  Caaticte  of  the  San,'  and  had  it  chanted  orex  and  over 
affain  io  the  Bishop's  bouse,  where  be  lay  sick,  till  Brother 
Elias  wbispcrrd  in  his  car  that  such  '  allegrcua'  on  a  deathbed 
waa  hardly  e«iifying.  But  the  troubadour  of  the  Lord  could  not 
die  by  rale  and  custoin.  He  would  still  hitve  his  singing  about 
bim.  And  they  bore  him  half-dead  alua^  the  steep  ways  of  the 
Iowa,  until  they  came  to  Poitiuncala ;  there  he  was  to  breathe 
Us  bsaC  Stripped  of  his  poor  garment  he  was  laid  on  the  bare 
groond ;  he  asked  them  once  more  to  recite  his  canticle.  We 
■Uak  oif  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  that  saying,  '  A  good  monk 
Aoatd  have  nothing  but  bis  harp.'  By  and  by,  be  brake  bread 
and  dirtdMl  it  among  the  brethren,  while  one  read  aloud  the 
Gospel  of  Maundy  Thursday.  'Ante  diem  festum  Patchie.' 
From  moment  to  moment  he  joined  in  the  Psalms,  especially 
that  one  which  begins, '  1  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice; 
with  mj  Toico  unto  the  Lord  did  1  make  my  supplication.'  At 
•ondown  on  October  3rd  he  passed  without  pain  or  a^ny  into 
die  BiUMm. 

Two  Tears  more,  and  ICIins  hail  rniseil  orcr  bis  tomb  the 
pvat  and  beautiful  church  of  Assisi,  in  which  the  Middle  .\ga 
baa  left  OS  a  monument  of  its  nubtett  architecture,  its  most 
ioipired  painting;,  and  the  piety  of  numberless  pilgrims  from 
ibe  ends  uf  the  earth.  Cardinal  Ugolino,  cbowa  at  eighty  to 
rule  Christendom,  mounted  the  Papal  Chair,  and  thence  pro- 
claimed that  Francis  was  a  Saint,  worthy  to  be  seated  among 
the  heavenly  powers.  But  the  Franciscan  ideal — where  was 
il?  It  hail  l>c(;iime  a  legend,  a  war-cry,  an  Apocalypse;  and 
&MI1  the  mighty  Basilica  men  who  loved  their  Saint  went  down 
Id  the  *  little  portion  '  of  St.  Mary  ;  or  wandered  to  Greccio  and 
the  Cuentine,  aeeking  htm  as  at  the  first,  among  the  lepers,  or 
ia  Ibe  faatnesses  of  the  bills,  where  the  hooded  larks  rose  to 
hiMTrn.  the  swallows  twittered,  the  wild  floncrs  sprang.  A 
fair  vision  had  pasHeil  over  the  world  ;  hut  they  that  saw  it  in 
its  beauty  were  not  the  many ;  and  oiioe  mors  tlic  path  of  the 
ideal  bad'  become  for  the  Just  One  a  Via  DoloroSB, 
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Akt.   II.— 1.    7n<f    Letters    of    Elhahtth    Barrrtt    Bromtinff^ 
Etlhetl  by  Frederic  G.  Kenjon.     Two  Vols.     London,  1897. 

2.   C/irixCina  Rostctti,  a  Critical  and  Biographical  Study.      By 
Mackenzie  Bell.     1)J98. 

HUMAN    nnture   hungers   after  ttie  concTclc.      It   is  Ihta 
hunger  which  reduces  religions  to  creeds,  which  credits 
the  more  tangible  things  of  life  with  the  more  positive  existence, 
which  conlinea  tmih  to  facts,  which  dcoiaoda  the  biographica 
of  well  known   men  and  women.     It  is  not  sug^sled  that  the 
desire  after  concrete   preicnimrnt    implies   indiflcrence   to  the 
reality  which  tiet  behind  nppcnrancc ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ia 
the  eflbrt  to  touch  that  reillty  that  men  dcmaml  some  manifet* 
tation  of  it  which  they  may  grasp  with  their  senses,  or  uoder- 
stnnd  with  their  reason.     Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
sr-ek,  in  the  shadows,  substance ;  in  the  creeds,  religion  ;  in  the 
illuilmlionB  of  truth,  the  truth  ittelf;  and,  in   the  actions,  the 
likes   and    dislikes,    the    idiosyncrasici    of    their    fellows,    tbs 
personality  which  is  the  most  definite,  yet  the  most  indefinable, 
the  most  elusive  and  ttic  most  essential,  pnrt  of  each  one  of  us. 
There  is  a  faculty  which  can    best   he  described,   pcrhapt^  as 
intuitive  insight:  it  helps  to  form  what  is  called  tact,  it  i»  aa 
integral    jiart    of  sympathy,  by    means  of  it   much    unspoken 
interchaoKe  of  thought  and  emotion  is  carried  on.     This  is  tfa« 
faculty  which,  common  to  the  majority  of  people,  keen  only  in 
the    niinority,  enables    u«    to    apprehend   most   distinctly  that 
subtle  essence  of  anniliers  being  whirh  we  term  personality; 
but  just  because  that  essence  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  just  beCBDse 
the  surest  means  of  touching   it  is  an    impalpable  meant,  we 
desire  of  the  one  an  obvious  manifestation,  wc  substitute  for 
the  other  a  collection  of  facts  and  acts,  of  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  of  habits  and  the  details  of  personal  appearance. 
The  desire  is  legitimate,  the  method  of  its  pursuit  serviceable ; 
that  the  one  should  be  unaitninnble,  the  other  inadequate,   ia 
due  to  the  litnitaiions  of  translation ;  limitations  inevitable, 
whether  we  mean  by  translation  the  rendering  of  one  languago 
into  another,  of  thought  into  speech,  or  of  invisible  rcaliiies 
into  visible  form.     Dul  there  are  degrees  of  limitation,  as  there 
are  diversities  of  method  ;  and   the  first  step  towards  ander- 
alanding  the  personality  of  another  being  is   (o   find   out   in 
what  way  that    personality   manifesls   itself  most  clearly   and 
most  accurately  ;  in  other  words,  to  choose  the  method  which, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  a  particular  person,  is  subject 
ibe  fewest  limitations. 

Biography  is  the  most  widely  accepted  means  of  revealinj^ 
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pcnonKlity,  aik)  in  n  large  nambor  of  cate*  it  it  the  onl;  one; 
(or  that  intuitire  facultj'  spnkrn  of  nbovp  is  robbed  of  its 
taIik,  owing  to  the  fact  ihnt  it  ii  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  companitiTely  r«w  who  come  into  contact  with  thnfin  men 
■ad  women  wbom  (he  multitude  elects  l»  know,  to  criiiclie,  or 
to  imitate.  Biographj,  iliea,  tUe  reconl  of  n  man's  daily  life 
and  work,  the  mulli  of  what  he  doei  or  writes  or  paints — these 
are  the  only  means  of  Icnrning  what  be  is,  or  tins  bi'eu,  open 
lo  ibe  world  at  large ;  and  of  ihesr,  bio)>rsphy  it  the  one  almost 
onircrsalljr  chosen.  In  the  catc  of  men  and  women  of  action, 
the  choice  is  a  jast  one,  for  their  work  lies  in  what  thejr  do; 
tbey  express  themselvet  in  dtreds;  their  influence  over  their 
fellows,  the  good  nr  evil  they  bring  about,  the  fame  tliey 
achieve,  are  ihe  results  of  acts  ;  their  lives  arc  lives  of  incident^ 
of  morement,  form  part  of  history,  mikrch  with  and  bj-  events. 
Biographer,  therefore,  records  what  is  most  interesting  in  such 
lives ;  KUtobiograph;,  set  forth  in  reminisceuces  or  letters,  throws 
light  on  tbe  motives  which  prompt  action,  and  on  the  habitual 
tone  of  mind  and  bent  of  charnclrr  of  the  man  who  leads  or 
oontToIs  his  fellows;  and  the  two  tngethrr  form  a  fairly 
adequate  means  of  reaching  a  conception  of  personalities  which 
SEVcal  themselves  in  nets. 

Bat  there  are  other  lives,  lived  often  in  obscurity,  lacking  in 
outward  incident,  interest,  or  variety.  Such  lives  hare  been 
lived  bj  people  who  influence  the  whole  world;  people  who 
Diake,  not  history,  but  ihc  spirit  which  directs  the  course  of  it, 
who  create,  if  not  heroes,  n  slandanl  of  heroism,  who  live,  not 
in  deeds,  but  in  idrns  ;  the  pioncirrt,  if  not  (he  leaders  of  men  ; 
ibe  thinkers,  philosophers,  painters,  musicians,  poets.  They 
live  in  ideas,  not  deeds;  they  are  thinkers;  the  very  statement 
implies  that  the  way  to  understand  them  is  not  the  way  of 
bii^nipby,  the  record  of  daily  life,  of  acts,  of  outwani  appear* 
tare:  for  iu  their  work,  the  achievements  which  survive  them, 
ii  to  be  found  their  only  adequiile  expression  ;  in  their  wrilings, 

Sictnrea,  song's,  is  ihrir  truest  life,  their  most  vivid  experience. 
.  lot  that  oiM-  would  deny  to  biography  its  obvious  merits,  uses, 
and  advantages;  an  account  of  Ihc  surroundings  and  circum- 
ttancra  of  a  life  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  docs,  help  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  an  artist's  work,  a  just  appreciation  of 
its  intention :  but,  whereas  the  men  and  women  of  action  live 
■KtU  iroly  and  forcibly  in  their  acts,  the  artist  and  the  thinker 
Gad  ibeir  Irueit  esisti-nce  in  thnt  inward  mental  Wiv,  which,  in 
tadi  one  of  us,  runs  side  l>y  side  with  the  outer  life,  dominating 
iw  tnbonlinaie  to  it,  according  to  the  temperament,  the  inherent 
>od  of  each  individual.  Biography  is  far  from  useless,  is 
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in  no  cau^  to  be  despised,  n>  a  niettns  of  iMMmtnft  ACtfUaint 
witb  the  personalit}'  of  n  siof^er  ur  n  seer ;  but  \l  i*  inadetiuate : 
taken  hy  itAclf,  it  may  be  uiisloadin^ ;  for  it  is  to  the  works 
of    (he   icer    or  the  sinf;cr   llial  we  miiBt  go  for  the  |[ist  and 
meaning  of  lives  which  come  to  iheir  own  most  completely  io 
and  through  the  world  of  inner  consciousnrsi.     Autobiography 
is  a  mranf  of  knowing  and  estimating  personality  midway  in 
importancrr  between  biogrnpby  on  the  one  tide,  and  the  exprri' 
sion  of  itself  by  its  works,  by  whnt  it  doea,  creates,  or  formulalrt. 
on  the  otber;  inidwiiy  in  lliis,  that  it  is  more  direct  than  t 
lirsl,  and    lets  sponianeoui,  because  more  conscious,  than  thi 
■erond.     The  moat   spontaneous  Ibrm  of  aotobiof>rapby  is  the 
fofin  of  letters:  but  letters,  again,  may  be  either  a  mirror  or  a 
cnrlnin;  they  may  illuminate  biography  and  eiplain  achieve- 
ment,  or   they    may    be   at    rarinncc   with    the    signlltcaoca^M 
of  both.  ^ 

'The  Lctli'Ts  of  Kliznlx-lh  Knrn-tt  Krowning'  ami  the  ■  Life 
of  Christina  Kossetci '  illustrate  these  theories.  .Mrs.  Browning's 
conespondence  is  a  faithful  record  of  her  life ;  ■  life  rich,  not 
so  much  in  incidents  as  in  impressions  and  emotions:  for 
though  she  lived  at  the  timoand  on  the  scene  of  agreat  political 
dnma,  her  part  was  the  part  of  an  onlooker ;  she  was  not 
UDongSt  the  actors,  but  in  the  audience;  her  enthnsiaam,  her 
passionalr  intrresi,  wrrr  born,  not  of  personal  issues  at  slake, 
but  of  intense  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  n  p<-nple  she  loved, 
and  of  hero-worship  of  a  man  lo  whose  charecter  she  yielded 
unquestioning  adtnimtion,  and  in  whose  policy  she  put 
unswerving  faith.  If  the  incro  events  oi  her  life  were 
chronicled,  the  chronicle  would  be  but  a  scanty  one.  'I*he 
earlier  |>aTt  of  that  life  was  passed  in  a  restricted  atmosphere; 
bodily  weakness  made  her  for  many  years  almost  a  prisoner, 
limiting  her  intercourse  with  her  fellows,  save  by  means  of 
correspondence,  to  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  family  and  a 
very  lew  friends ;  and  later  on,  when  the  romance  of  her  court- 
ship and  marriage  was  past,  and  her  husband  led  her  out  into  a 
wider  world,  her  lot  wn>  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pleasant 
plains  of  happiness,  untouched  by  adventures,  picturesque  or 
terrible,  unbroken  by  dramatic  incident  or  unusual  esjieriences. 
Such  a  life  as  hers,  lived  by  an  ordinary  woman,  would  be 
hidistinguishsble  from  the  multitude  of  ordinary  lives;  but 
Mrs.  Browning  was  not  an  ordinary  woman;  and  it  is  her  self, 
her  qualities  of  heart  and  brain,  which  lift  her  existence  above 
the  monotony  ol  the  commonplace,  and  give  it  interest,  variety, 
and  individuality.  It  is  true  that  she  had  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable  cbftracters  and 
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Dttllects  of  her  ilaj  ;  but,  alloning-  tUnt  some  of  thocc  nppnrtu- 
nitjes  were  due  to  her  busbimd'*  [iiiiiiion,  some  were  stm,  nnil 
Mas  altogether,  due  to  bor  own  achievements ;  and  the  results 
Jb»  won  from  thpm,  iho  I'riondshipt  she  formed,  the  interests  *be 
tccutnulittnl,  HCic  owing  In  lirr  own  tatonit,  her  own  ch3iiii,her 
own  personality.  Thnt  personality  was  cgsenttalljr  feminine; 
womanly  too ;  aitd  the  term*  are  not  lynonymous,  nor  aiv  the' 
qualities  indicated  by  ibcm  always  found  in  combination:  for 
wamanliacss  implies  a  certain  strength,  whereat  feminity  may 
exiu  willi  or  without  stren^b  ;  the  Initer  is  (on-ign  tit  virility, 
while  the  former  may  be  virile,  and  yet  dislinctirely  chanuter- 
iilic  of  a  woman's  nature  and  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry  is.  in  a  very  marked  def^e,  the  expression  of  herself, 
the  outcome  uf  her  indiridnal  opinions,  emotions,  tastes,  beliefs, 
*tu\  hope*.  Her  personality  as  reprospnt«l  in  her  letters  ia 
iijenlic-nl  with  that  revealed  in  her  poems:  her  mental  dcvelop- 
raeat  rcconls  ittelf  in  holh  ;  her  wndcnest  and  her  strenglb 
pnclaiJD  themselves  alike  in  the  easy  convprtationnl  prose  and 
in  the  sometimes  faulty,  always  sincere,  generally  impulsive 
rerte.  Bnt  the  letters  reflect  the  outer  daily  life,  its  trivial 
inctdeais,  ita  joys  and  sorrows,  humour  and  pathos;  while  in 
the  poems  is  contained  her  view  of  life  as  a  whole,  the  end  and 
aims  uf  it,  her  conception  of  its  menninj;,  its  bearing  upon  her 
tatnost  intellccloal  self,  the  tigniReann-  which  her  spirit  read 
in  ur  into  iL  The  two  rt-oiirdi  are  in  harmony,  the  letters 
snpplrmrnting  the  poems  and  showing  the  woman  chiefly  in 
her  womanhood,  while  the  works  r«veal  the  poet;  for  in 
Mrs.  Browning  the  woman  and  the  poet  were  rarely  far  away 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  were  never  wholly  parted. 

Not  so  with  Christina  Rossetti.  The  woman  breathes  low 
in  her  writings ;  if  she  rnisei  her  voice,  it  is  in  the  character 
of  a  saint  or  a  mystic.  There  is  a  certain  aloofness  in  her 
poetry;  the  emotion  in  it  i*  of  a  more  abstract  cbararler  than 
that  which  titters  itself — soineiimcs,  indeed,  with  too  shrill  a 
not^— in  the  poems  of  .Mrs.  Btowning.  It  is  as  though,  when 
to  Ihe  mood  to  sing,  she  betook  herself  to  some  fsr^lf  domain, 
ia  ibe  world,  perhaps,  yet  not  quite  of  it,  where  the  passions 
of  the  world,  though  strong,  are  not  stormy,  where  emotion, 
tbougb  it  possess  the  singer,  may  nut  master  her.  In  ber  life, 
aaneorded  by  Mr.  Mackrniiie  Hell,  wc  look  in  vain  for  traces 
of  iba  poet  soul  which  dominates  ber  published  works.  The 
Uognphicnl  part  of  the  book  is  on  account  of  trivial  doings 
■ad  layings,  interspersed  with  scant  quotations  from  unremnrk- 
able  letters,  the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  a  woman 
■bo  might  l)e  somewhat  of  a  prig,  very  much  of  a  devolve,  not 
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DoUccabI}'  in<Iivi(lu&l  in  character  or  gifted  m  tniiul ;  con- 
acicntioui,  loving  nn<]  sincvrr,  to  the  taine  extent  lu  miiny 
other  good  women,  but  nut  in  any  unusual  degree  original, 
thoughtful,  or  imaginative.  One  turn*  from  thiti  untatisfying 
narration  of  her  surface  life,  from  the  scraps  of  correspondence, 
behind  which  her  personality  turbs  blurred  and  indefinite,  to 
the  poetiy  wherein  her  tpirit,  free  and  unconstrained,  declares 
itself  with  no  uncertnin  sound,  but  with  a  note  indiridual, 
distinct,  and  sublimely  limplr.  Such  a  personality,  marked 
and  tmprt^tirc  tu  those  wbu  came  Into  direct  oonlAct  with  it, 
exprcsM-d  itself  but  fitinily  in  acts  which  can  be  recorded  ;  and 
letters  were  obviously  not  to  Christina  Rossetti,  as  to  Mrs. 
Browning,  a  vehicle  of  spontaneous  expression.  One  feels,  in 
reading  them,  as  though  they  mast  have  been  more  of  a  task 
than  a  pIcAsurc  to  her ;  they  contain  here  and  there  a  few 
opinions,  but  tbcy  have  nodistinctive atmosphere;  they  breathe 
of  letter-writing,  not  of  a  particular  writer  of  letters. 

But  the  poems  show  her  very  self,  restrained,  direct  and 
sincere.  The  outer  life,  oa  pictured  in  the  biography,  gives  an 
impression  of  monotony,  of  being  bound  down  to  the  level  of 
ibe  commonplace ;  but  there  is  nothing  commonplace  or 
tnoDatonoUB  in  the  poems.  Quaint,  often,  in  diction,  approaching 
occasionally  to  colloquialism  in  phrase,  the  touch  is  always  sure 
and  distinctive,  the  language,  though  child-like  somrtimes,  is 
never  trivial.  Take,  Jor  example,  these  two  stanzas  from 
*  Binl  or  Beast '  :— 

'  Did  any  beast  come  pushing 
Through  the  tbomy  hedge 
Into  the  thoru}'  thistly  world 
Out  from  Eilun's  cd^^i;  'i 

'  I  thinlc  not  a  lion, 
''*'  Though  hix  strcuglh  is  such  ; 

But  an  iiinoceiit  loving  liLinb 
May  have  done  as  much.' 

The  last  stanxa  especially  is  well-nigh  prosaic,  both  in  rby 
and  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  jutt  misses,  in  fact,  being 
ridiculous;  }e{  it  is  poetry,  not  prose,  and,  though  almost 
fanitisiic  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  is  not  absurd.  Few  writers 
could  have  rendered  aoquatnt  a  fancy  so  quaintly,  but  Christioa 
Rossetti's  poems  contain  many  instances  of  the  kind  ;  and  so 
strongly  characteristic  are  they  of  her  individuality  that  one  is 
tempted  to  advance  the  seeming  paradox  that  it  is  in  her  least 

Seraonnl  pocink,  those  in  which  symbolism  and  allegory  pre- 
ooiinale,  that  we  get  the  truest  presentment  of  her  personality. 
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For  ilic  purely  ilevoiional  writing*,  oalcome  as  they  arc  of  an 
(Jrmcnurj  part  of  her  n.tturc,  ntc,  lo  a  great  (extent,  the  rxpm- 
lioo  uf  ttiat  oii«  pntt  oiilj,  aiid  lack  tbe  peculiar  quality  which 
it  Ibe  boll-innrk  of  her  veritable  weU.  They  arc  poetical,  but 
tbe  po^*y  is  lc»  ineritable  in  tliein  than  the  religioui  feeling : 
tbe  aoul  of  the  poet  is  dominaletl  bj  the  heart  of  the  saint. 
Tbe  atatement  af;nin  touads  paradoxical,  inaampch  aa  the  aoui 
ia  ^oerallv  credited  trith  qualitiei  more  ipiritual  than  thoae 
a«ii);aeil  to  the  heart ;  but  the  tpirit  of  Chriilins  Rosietti  had 
a  wider  rJaion,  undentanding.  and  sympathj  than  could  be 
oontaiaed  within  the  limits  of  definiic  religious  feeling  or  a 
GOiucious  creed ;  and  the  poet's  perceplion,  apprehending 
tolailircly  tbe  spiritual  element  and  import  in  much  not 
commonly  aasociaied  with  religion,  was  mure  inherently  part 
of  herself  than  the  devolioaal  consciousness  which  both  animated 
and  controlled  her  heart.  NcTerthelesa  some  of  her  religious 
poena  rank  amongst  the  finest  in  the  language;  but  their 
merit  seems  almost  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  purelj 
derotional  feeling;  that  is  to  say,  ibat  those  in  which  the 
poet's  fancy  pnK'laims  itself  in  r|uaint  conceits  and  imagery^ 
bringing  to  the  reader's  mind  that  foreinoit  roaster  of  sacretl 
verse,  (Jeorge  Herbert — have  greater  strength  and  greater  dis- 
tinction than  those  in  which  the  saintly  impulse  gives  uiioranDe 
to  tlie  emotions  of  the  sinner.  Yet  there  ate  exceptions ;  for 
instance,  the  fine  appeal  by  Christ  to  a  human  soal,  entitled 
'The  Love  of  Christ  which  passcth  Knowledge'— verses  which, 
deroid  of  imagery  and  direct  in  phrnse,  arc  instinct  with  ■ 
dignity,  restraint,  and  pathos  which  stamp  them  as  a  master- 
piece. The  metre  is  in  singular  uccmd  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Listen  to  ibe  first  few  lines  of  it : — > 


poem. 


'  I  boro  with  tbco  loog  weary  days  and  nights, 
Through  Diauy  pangs  of  heart,  tlirougb  mnny  tears; 
I  bore  with  tbeo,  thy  hardness,  c<il(liit.'fl^,  Hlights, 
For  three-and -thirty  yoartt.' 


Reproach  lies  in  the  cadences,  but  reproach  waited  on  by 
tsodemess:  form  and  substance  arc  mated  here  wilh  complete 
felicity.  Tben  there  arc  the  poems  which,  though  not  classed 
by  their  writer  amongst  the  devotional  pieces,  arc  still  religious 
iu  sentiment.  >^uch  are  'Amor  Mandi'  and  '  Up-Hill,"  and 
such,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  is  *  Twice.'  *  Up-Hill '  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  extreme  directness  of  utterance  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  its  author,  and  by  means  of  which  she  pro- 
dooea  some  of  her  finest  effects ;  a  directness  entirely  unaSected 
and  tuuttulied,  tbe  oUurml  expreisioa  of  a  nature  child-Uke  in 
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iU  limplioity.  It  would  be  int«mting  to  know  how  fur 
Itali.tn  origin  bore  ii|M>n  hrr  mrntnl  oioitituiion  ;  but  il  would 
■C«m  certain  tliat,  whilt  lier  brothi-r  DnnU'  Gabrivl  ilrt-w  from 
the  land  of  liis  ani.'»trv  a  lnviitin«M  of  warmlb  and  colour,  a 
wealth  of  diction  and  idtoin,  tvpical  of  the  Soutb,  Chri»iina'e 
heritage  lay  chiefly  in  the  diiection  of  that  unfaltering  com- 
picicneas  of  imagination  which  mulv  the  oniecn  worlds  of 
Onnlc  into  realities,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  bis  rvadcrs. 
An  unhniiating  cnpncityfor  make-brlirve  is  a  necesiary  quality 
io  such  an  imagination,  a  capacity  common  to  children  nod  to 
poets;  for  to  the  poet  or  the  child  the  thing  which  he  iinagines 
is,  whether  bis  conception  be  founded  on  tnngibte  objects  which 
he  transforms  at  will,  or  grow  out  of  'airy  nothings.'  This 
quality  was  strong  in  ChriiUna  Rosselti :  her  conceptions  were 
never  blurred,  nor  her  thoughts  indeterminate;  the  mental 
ioiag«!t  in  which  they  clothed  thcmsclTca  were  vivid  to  her 
vision,  and  their  embodiment  in  words  was  the  congruous 
oulwanl  pn-scntment  of  the  inward  tdens. 

Besides  this  simplicity  of  conception  and  expression,  one  is 
conscious  of  a  certain  austerity  in  the  writer,  which  opposes 
eiiggeration  of  emotion  or  language,  and  which,  though  ber 
fancy  may  exercise  itself  in  itymbolism  or  imsgcry,  lorbids 
flowcitncss  of  speech.  To  this  austerity,  touched  here  and 
there  by  asccticiBm,  is  due,  perhaps,  the  absenc^^  of  senti- 
mentality  from  her  poetical  utterances:  she  may  be  slightly 
morbid  now  and  agam,  she  is  constantly  romantic,  but  she  is 
never  sentimental.  And  the  more  human,  the  more  what 
is  callefi  secular,  the  character  of  her  verses,  the  more  pro* 
nounced  is  the  austerity.  She  wrote  many  love  poems,  many 
poems  of  soirow  and  of  porting ;  but  in  none  is  the  joy  di^liriuus, 
the  patfinn  rchement,  or  the  sorrow  desperate:  yet  the  coo- 
troltcd  Atmosphere  of  them  is  due,  not  to  paucity  of  feelingi 
but  to  plenitude  of  restraint;  somewhat,  loo,  to  that  aloofoew 
of  attitude  spoken  of  above,  which  seems,  in  a  sense,  to  lift  her 
out  of  the  tumult  of  the  world  and  set  her  on  n  remoter  plane ; 
the  plane,  it  may  be,  of  veritable  art.  The  inference  would  be 
logical,  for  Christina  Rossetti  was  as  eminently  an  artist  as  she 
was  emphatically  a  poet;  instinctively  and  uneonsciousty  an 
artist,  as  ia  shown  by  the  laei  that  her  style,  though  peculiarly 
her  own,  is  free  from  mannerisms.  And,  being  a  poet,  she 
revealed  herself  most  surety  in  those  poems  which  are  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  poet's  involuntary  attitude,  not  in  the  writings 
odoured  by  peisnnal  feeling.  It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted 
(hat  it  is  to  the  nulohiogrnphical  touches  in  the  works  of  « 
writer  that  we  must  look  for  indications  of  himself.     Limited 
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to  (be  term  iutliealioiuy  lh«  ibeoijr  m»y  bold  ^ood;  by  sucb 
IIMUI*  trndcDcii!^  and  Inites  mnv  declare  thomBclvri:  circum- 
ttum*  KD<)  coDditiuni  mav  bp  hinted  nt  or  dpscribed  ;  all  the 
ikuilc,  in  fact,  which  a  friend  migbl  relate  about  a  man  may 
be  cct  down,  more  or  \r*a  Bccuratcl_v<  more  or  less  openly,  in 
what  »re  c*]|c«l  pcreonal  reference*:  but  it  it  in  the  more 
poetical  part  of  a  poet's  work  tbtil  bti  essential  self  mure 
padtively  reveals  itself;  tt  is  bis  most  iinpersonnl,  his  most 
abstract  utterances  wbicb  bear  llu.'  true  stamp  of  liis  innermost 
peraoDality:  and  the  Kmter  the  poet  tbe  more  empbuliciiUy  is 
this  the  case.  In  dealing  with  women  poets  this  consideration 
is  doubly  important ;  lor  women,  as  a  rule,  have  a  tendency  lo 
pat  more  of  what  is  called  personal  feeling  into  their  writings 
Ihui  men;  tlMrir  rrcMlive  mrntnl  life  it  brss  distinct  from  the 
oater  practical  one  than  is  the  case  with  men,  as  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  rare  to  find  the  spirit  of  a  H-omnn's  work 
aod  her  conduct  in  complete  antagonism,  while  with  men  poets, 
painters,  and  artists  of  all  kinds,  the  phenomenon  is  a  frequent 
one.  The  reason  is  that  a  woman's  personality  dominates  and 
permestes  ber  character  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  a  man's  : 
and,  if  wo  sepsmle  character  from  personality,  of  which  it  is 
but  K  part,  and  not  the  whole — is,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  but  one 
of  tbe  mediums  for  the  expression  of  personality^  -we  shall 
atuletstand  why  characteristic  temlencies  and  feelings  appear 
more  freqtMntly  and  more  pronouncedly  in  women's  writings 
than  in  men's:  that  is  to  say  that,  to  the  extent  to  wbioli 
penonalily  pen-ades  character,  will  a  writer's  characteristic 
apinionB  and  attitude  appear  in  his  writings ;  whereas  tbe  more 
distinct  is  tbe  inner  from  the  outer  life  the  le«*  docs  th«  auto- 
biogfaphical  element  enter  into  his  work.  A'ct,  in  the  latter 
r,  tbe  more  diilinclive  will  that  work  l>e,  the  more  positive 

Jl  be  tbe  impress  ap<»n  it  of  tbe  inward  spirit  of  the  man,  bis 
ite  personality.  With  the  greatest  poets  ibis  is  demon- 
strably so.  VVbo  could  tell  from  his  writings  whether 
^kake«peare,  in  his  daily  life,  was  a  sad  man  or  a  sorry  one; 
wbat  bis  circumstances  were,  or  his  opinions;  whether  the 
world  wvoi  well  or  ill  with  him?  And  this  is  the  rase  apart 
from  his  dramatic  writing;  his  poems  throw  as  little  light 
upon  his  surface  character  and  existence  as  his  plays  do,  while 
both  bear  ibe  impress  of  n  spirit  unique  ami  consistent;  bis 
personality  is  manifest,  though  wbat  would  be  called  bis  personal 
characii^ristics  remniii  in  obsc^urity. 

Cbristina  Kossetti  is  a  woman  poet  whose  finest  work  i* 
tmcoloured  by  bcr  individual  experiences  or  opinions;  and  in 
that  ber  poems  express  her  abstract  spiritual  self,  lies  her 

greatest 
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ereateil  diiiJaction.  Tliii  it  is  wbicli  gires  her  ■  hiicher  place 
in  tlic  poeu'  kingdoin  tban  can  be  accorded  to  Mrs.  Browrtinp. 
whote  work,  larger  in  volume,  greater  in  wopc,  more  intel- 
lectually tboughilul  than  that  of  her  tisler  poet,  h&>  yet  leu 
originAlilj  of  imaginslion,  and  i«  larking  nl«n  in  benutv  of 
form,  ihe  sense  of  nbich  was  a  nevcr-fniling  elemmt  in  all  ttiat 
Miss  Kostetti  put  forth.  For  in  Mrs.  Browning,  as  the  woman 
is  never  tguite  submerged  in  the  artist,  so  the  imaginative  idea 
i*  constantljr  coloured  by  the  emotional  impulse.  In  ber 
longest  poem,  *  Aurora  Leigh,'  we  are  conscious  thmughont  of 
the  author's  point  of  view.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  speaks 
in  the  person  of  her  heroine,  acts  as  the  would  linve  nrlctl  bad 
she  been  n  man  in  the  position  of  Komnry  Leigh,  feels  as  she 
would  have  felt  bad  she  sufTcrpd  the  wrong  sufTered  by  Marian 
£arle.  And  ber  attitude  towards  the  problems  with  which  ahe 
deals  is  not  dramatically  negative,  but  clearly  manliest :  \t 
is  cmpbattcally  Ihe  attitude  of  the  generous  woman  who, 
beginning  to  reflect  upon  certain  facia  and  inequalities  of  social 
life,  is  stirred  to  emocion,  keen,  indignant,  and  somewhat 
sentimental,  and  who  is  deliberately  defiant  of  the  conven- 
tional standani  of  propriety  of  her  day.  Mrs.  Browning  felt 
passionately,  and  the  passionate  emotion  characteristic  of 
berielf  and  evident  in  ber  letters  is  characteristic  also  of  her 
best  work,  forming  at  once  its  greatest  strength  and  the  chief 
clement  of  its  weakness.  For  intensity  of  emotion  may  find 
full  expression  only  when  the  treatment  of  it  is  dramatic :  when 
it  is  lyrical — and  Sirs,  Browning's  poetry  Js  generally  lyrical  in 
spirit,  though  it  is  various  in  form — emotion,  if  it  be  not  bound 
fast  to  dignity  by  the  strong  bands  of  artistic  restraint,  tends 
to  become  exaggerated.  This  exaggeration  of  sentiment  into 
•cntimentalism  man  with  its  weakness  much  of  what  the  poet 
made;  but  in  the 'Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese'  the  woman 
and  tbe  poet  would  seem  to  be  fused  in  a  combination  whicli, 
in  the  result,  has  the  cITect  of  an  abstract  pimonnlity.  Tbe 
woman's  emotion  is  present,  indeed,  and  strongly  ;  but  it  is,  oo 
the  whole,  so  controlled  by  reverence  of  that  which  inspires  it, 
that  its  flow,  though  full  and  free;,  is  measured,  its  expression, 
though  impulsive,  is  dignified  by  that  purity  of  utterance, 
exempt  from  mannerisms,  which  results  from  nobility  of 
feeling  made  shapely  by  dofinitencss  of  thought.  Emotion  here 
is  subject  to  law,  tbe  law  of  restraint,  and,  rising  above  scnsit- 
tion,  becomes  exalted,  ordered,  and  serene 

'  What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  inoludo  the«,  as  tho  wino 
Must  tofito  of  its  own  grapes.' 
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litis  U  a  Itne  ulea,  intuie  finely  palpnbi«;  anti  llin  wlinl« 
wrin  of  lonneU  U  rich  in  quotable  linei,  in  itriking  thougfalt 
and  apt  expression*.  Written  out  of  the  lieait  of  a  woman  to 
tbe  man  ifao  loved,  the  poet'a  soul  infarnK  ifaem,  raising  lore 
from  'on  erootion  to  a  motive,'  changing  it  from  a  lirr  that 
banti  to  a  light  that  illuminci,  ■abduing  the  wail  of  desire  to 
the  cbant  of  rndurnnce.  We  teem  to  hcnr  in  lhc»e  lonnels 
wnetliing  of  th«  came  note  which  dittinguithe*  the  lore  poem* 
of  Cbriatinft  Rouetti,  a  note  which  forbids  tumult  and  defeaU 
despair,  a  joy  in  lore  which  is  concerned,  not  with  the  fulfilment 
of  its  crsrings,  but  with  the  realization  of  its  finest  capacities. 
Vet,  in  ibesc  two  lorers  of  Italy,  the  one  with  the  Italian  blood 
in  bcr  vrini  prcterTci  ibe  i^ealer  austerity  ;  the  South  maintains 
■tore  mnsiani  reitrnint  than  the  North.  Chnttinn  Kossetli's 
work,  indeed,  i*  indinct  with  the  uunliiy,  not  criticnl  so  much 
IS  dear-sighted,  which  tnluitivelT  cliscerns  and  inevitably  coni' 
pliea  with  the  requirements  of  the  three  graces  uf  creative 
■ehievemeni:  projiortion,  treatment,  and  form.  It  is  rare,  this 
gift  of  diseeromeni,  especially  rare  atnon^t  women,  whose 
creative  work,  as  a  rule,is  the  outcome  of  aomethin);  which  they 
hare  strongly  felt  or  thought  or  realized,  and  ni  strongly  desire 
to  express,  the  dcairc  for  expression  being  constantly  in  cxccif 
of  the  sense  of  form. 

The  impulse  to  give  voice  to  the  workings  of  heart  and  brain 
is  particularly  noteworthy  and  interesting,  taken  together  with 
the  consideration  that  this  century  is  the  first  in  which  women 
bare  liecome  aiticulate.  We  do  not  mean  tu  assert,  it  need 
bardir  be  ssid,  ilial  never  till  within  the  last  hundred  years  have 
VMDen  exprrsted  themselves  in  any  form  of  art  or  literature: 
instance*  would  at  onoe  arise  in  one's  thought  and  confute  the 
assertion.  But  never  till  now  have  women  as  n  bD<ly  mode 
themselves  audible  to  the  world  nt  large.  The  fact  give*  rise 
.to  ibtee  con*ideratioHs.  The  first  has  been  nirrady  suggeitcd  : 
'it  deals  with  the  note  of  sincerity  in  women's  work,  muted  in 
this,  that  they  write  Ifccause  they  have  something  to  say  ;  the 
sToond  is  that  women,  writing  about  themiclvei,  give  a  diflereni 
impression  of  womanhood  from  that  which  has  been  created  in 
the  prrsenimeni  of  it  by  men;  the  third  is  that  women  have 
begun  to  speak  in  a  day  of  subtle  reasoning  and  complex 
esDoiions. 

Taking  the  first  reflection,  that  women  poets  have,  as  a  rale, 
tomething  to  lay,  one  may  venture  to  assert  that  sincerity,  as  it 
ii  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  their  writings,  is  also  its  chief 
Bwrit.  More  egotistical  in  their  subject-matter  than  men,  more 
woaete  in  the  manner  and  substance  of  their  thought,  more 
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impulsively  cmotionsil,  it  is  rare  to  i)n<l  a  wutnan  poet  wha  hn 
not  tame  Diussgc  to  declare,  aome  conviction  to  1*^  down  or 
emotion  \n  vent;  tome  distinct  thing  to  %ay,  if  not  ftbout  tbe 
world  she  lives  io,  then  nbuut  herself.  The  men  iniaor  poets  of 
the  day  would  seem  to  spend  themselves  chiefly  in  the  effort  to 
attain  perfection  uf  form.  Volume  after  volume  comes  forth, 
graceful  and  more  than  graceful ;  rersc  delicmtc  and  melodious, 
various  in  theme,  modern  in  touch;  and  the  reader,  carried 
onwanl  by  the  melody  and  the  merit  of  it,  doc«  not  realize,  till 
tbe  bo«>k  is  closed  and  the  music  is  still,  that  the  substancse  is 
thin, the  thought  conirentiunnl,  and  thai  there  is  little  suggestive, 
stirring,  iilive,  behind  the  diiinty  utterance,  the  carefully 
modelled  form.  Not  that  the  writers  of  the  kind  referred  to  are 
limited  in  their  range  of  subjects.  Nay,  very  far  afield  do  they 
often  go  for  the  substance  of  their  song  ;  so  that  much  that  in 
former  days  was  accounted  common  or  unclean  is  now  gathered, 
ai  it  were,  into  a  sheet  of  art,  let  down  by  the  four  corners  into 
our  intellectual  midst,  nn<l  presented  to  us  as  fitting  food  for 
our  mental,  artistic,  and  spiritual  cinvings.  l*ar  be  it  fn>m  us 
to  rguarrcl  with  what  might  he  termed  the  demociatic  tendency 
in  artistic  intention ;  nothing  in  human  nature,  and  no 
manifestation  of  it,  can  or  should  lie  without  the  pale  of  the 
artist's  kingdom  ;  subject,  be  it  said,  to  the  artistic  sense  which 
dclermincs  selection  ami  treatment.  Whether  that  artistic  sense 
is  always  evident  in  the  works  of  the  modern  minor  poet  is  not 
our  present  rontidi-mtinn :  we  are  conrt-rned  only  to  note 
whether  there  Ik  any  difli-rences  in  the  poetry  put  forth  by  men 
and  women,  and,  if  so,  to  note  those  differences,  and  to  trace  tbe 
soorces  from  which  they  spring. 

A  perfectly  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject  is  perhaps 
hardly  possible;  but,  without  laying  down  too  dogmatic  a 
stalemeni,  it  would  srcm  on  the  whole  as  if  women  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  whut  they  have  to  say,  whereas  the  growing 
tendency  amongst  their  hn^thers  is  to  say  something  particularly 
well.  One  might  imagine  a  man  poet  looking  round  upon  his 
world  and  thinking:  Where  shall  I  find  a  subject  whereon  to 
expend  my  poet's  art?  Surely  such  and  such  an  aspect  of  life, 
such  and  aucb  a  trait  in  human  nature,  such  and  such  a  train  of 
thought,  would  work  out  into  u  fine  poem,  A  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  appear  lirst  to  have  been  swayed  by  some 
ejnotion  or  conviction,  and  then  to  have  set  herself  to  give  it 
forth  in  wortts,  the  rendering  of  it  into  concrete  form  being  the 
primary  omsi deration,  the  form  itself  but  of  secondary  impor- 
tanoe.  In  the  finest  works  of  the  lincit  poets,  this  kind  of 
analysis  is  necessarily  impossible  ;  form  and  substance  go  baod 
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in  huMl ;  the  seer  ten  and  thp  poet  speaks  ;  and  tbv  world 
Mooer  or  Uter  accept*  the  truth  of  his  roncpption,fFela  (ho  bnutv 
of  its  jtresentmetil.  Hut,  leaving  nttdr  the  moslcn,  the  trndencie* 
in  the  inrioua  schools  of  ilieir  followers  are  a  real  soutcb  of 
isiMVtt;  and  the  fact  that  sincerity  isa  prntninvntcharsoteritlic 
of  women's  poetijr  is  noieworthj^  when  token  in  conjunction 
wiib  the  ndtlilional  fact  that  it  is  but  comiwmtivciv  recently 
that  women  have  ipokpn  at  alt.  Without  cominiltiog  the 
obriotM  afasnnlity  of  ronRning  sincerity  to  the  writinga  of 
vomea,  it  may  Drverthcloas  be  contended  that  the  lack  of  it  ii 
bequently  apparent  in  the  poetry  recently  nroduocd  by  men  ; 
bvt  tbe  contention  does  not  ncce-starily  imply  inherent  dilTcrenees 
is  the  mental  constitution  or  nrtitlic  nmictnusncss  iif  men  and 
wiMnea,  but  merely  suggests  that  whilt  the  lack  of  stnoetiiy  is 
1  ivre  sign  of  decadence,  its  presence  way  be  an  incvilable 
faalnre  in  tbe  lirat  period  of  arttilic  develupuienL 

We  come  now  to  the  aobject  matter  of  women  poets,  to  what 
it  is  ibcy  want  to  say.  whether  it  is  worth  saying,  and  to  what 
atmt  it  ia  effective.  Mainly  ihey  ciprpis  themselves,  tbe 
woman's  point  of  riew,  nn<l  what  women  nppenr  to  thrmsrlves 
tv  twu  There  are,  broadlv  apraking,  twn  st^inilpiiints  from 
vhicb  ooe  nay  look  at  the  world:  the  abstract  point,  frt>m 
•htcb  self,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  Klf,  is 
tliminaled  ;  and  the  individual  standpoint,  from  which  life  as 
it  affects  one's  own  being  is  the  principal  consideration.  It 
■mid  be  ioacmrate  to  say  that  the  woman's  outlook  upon  life 
b,  ■•  a  geni^ral  rule,  more  egotiiticjil  than  the  man's ;  but  one 
ought  baxard  the  more  negniivr  proposition  that  wnmi-n,  in 
tbrtr  writings,  attain  less  l'r<-4jucntly  to  nn  abstract  considem- 
'Sna  of  life  than  do  men  :  and  it  is  possible  that  this  fact, 
Mnining  it  to  be  a  fact,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
graootl  as  that  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  note  of  sincerity  in 
women  poets,  namely,  that  the  poetry  of  women  is  of  recent 
gnwih.  For  literature  begins  with  (he  epic,  in  which  inan,niuTely 
•(OtMtical,  though  eontenledly  un-scifconscioiii,  takes  the  world 
smply  as  a  background  to  the  rcconi  of  bottles,  triumphs,  and 
adventnres  which  to  him  represent  the  purpose  and  the  sum  of 
lilie;  and  it  may  be  that  mcMlcrn  woman,  though  actively  sel^ 
cenKtmu,  may  neveitheless,  in  ber  first  expression  of  herself, 
hare  this  much  in  common  with  tbe  earliest  poets,  that  the 
self  appears  tbe  centre  of  the  unirerse.  Life,  in  its  conditions 
asd  Its  aims,  has  changed  since  Momcric  days  ;  changed  so 
thai  the  bulk  of  poetic  expression  is  no  longer  epic  in  form: 
tbe  habit  of  nnalysis  seta  tbe  seal  of  inwanl  impression  upon 
''w  moonl  of  outward  erenta  ;  and  the  natural  ciprcssion  of  a 
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seir-conscioiu  Tiew  of  life  is  lyric*).  Joanna  Baillte,  indc 
ihe  pioneer  poet  of  her  sex,  wrote  plaja,  anil  she  it  by  no 
the  odIj'  woman  who  has  produced  drainntic  work  (though,  b« 
it  obscrFed  in  passing,  the  dialoffuc  form  (tort  mil  ensure  tlratna, 
tttiy  more  than  the  nnrrniivc  fortn  ntskra  the  «pip) :  but  ibe  mus 
of  women  poets  speak  lyrically,  or,  if  not  in  sirictly  lyrial  form, 
reflectively  ;  for  when  n  woman  h*i  the  dramatic  instinct,  she 
as  M  rule,  sets  tlown  lier  conceptions  in  narrative  prose,  writes, 
in  fact,  a  novel ;  and  the  novel,  imleed,  when  ii  is  dramatic  in 
tnaUnent,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  cptc  that  the 
timet  permit  of.  Take,  as  instances,  the  Bronti-t.  Poets  in 
soul,  their  creative  faculty  declared  itself  in  imaginary  char- 
acters, so  forcibly  depicted  that  tbcy  arc  alive  with  a  life  of 
their  own,  moving  through  narratives  so  frequently  dramatic, 
so  fuil  of  passion  and  of  human  interest,  that  the  world  sorely 
will  never  let  them  die.  Dot  the  narratives  arc  in  proso :  when 
the  Brontes  spi>ke  in  verse  they  spoke  lyrically;  and  it  is 
notable  thai,  while  Charlotte  was  the  greater  dramatist,  inas- 
much as  her  rsngc  ol  character  drawing  was  wider  than  Kmtly's, 
her  atmosphere  more  varied,  Bmily's  lyrics  are  the  finer. 

But,  apart  from  the  question  of  what  form  predominates  !■ 
women's  verse,  it  is  undoubletlly  the  lyrical  element  in  it 
which  is  the  most  forcible,  and  has  produo»)  the  greatest  effect 
tipoa  literature  and  thought.  No  doubt,  in  dealing  with  tb* 
quMtion  of  women's  contributions  to  literature,  it  is  diffictdt 
to  separate  cause  and  effect,  difficult  even  to  determine  precisely 
which  is  fihich ;  for  who  is  to  say  whether  expression  is  the 
outcome  of  a  certain  stage  of  social  development,  or  whether 
certain  tendencies  of  the  times  are  due  to  the  fact  that  women 
have  become  articulate?  But  whichever  way  it  be,  it  is  certaia 
that  the  utterances  of  women  have  influenced  both  the  thought 
and  the  writings  of  men.  If  we  look  back  to  the  period  before 
which  women's  voices  were  audible,  and  compare  it  with  oar 
own,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  far  greater  difference  between 
tlic  heroines  of  romance  of  the  past  and  present  than  there  ie 
between  the  heroes.  The  heroes  of  the  past,  though  other  than 
those  of  the  present,  were  yet  various  in  type  and  individual  in 
character;  whereas  the  women  were  of  only  two  kinds,  the 
wholly  good  woman  nnd  the  wholly  bad ;  the  men  were  com- 
pounded of  flesh,  but  the  women  were  made  of  wood,  Tber 
belong  to  a  time  when  Byron's  statement  that  love  is  womao  i 
whole  existence  might  have  been  supplemented  by  the  fnitbcr 
statement  (but  it  was  her  only  claim  to  any  existence  at  all  in 
Ibe  lives  of  men.  She  was  a  being  to  be  loved  and  protected, 
and  in  return  she  was  to  lore  with  unselfish  and  unfaltering 
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derotioo :  that  was  ihc  good  type,  and  it  endures  in  the  work*  of 
Tbackcrav  and  Dirkrni ;  or  the  was  failhless,  the  rmbodimcnt  of 
lemptntion,  potsibi  v  a  threw — and  in  any  cue  she  wn<  unie«*on- 
isg — (ubmiHive  nr  cunning  n«  the  was  nngelic  or  the  rercrte. 
Tb*t  w»s  the  man's  ctmcrpttun  of  wuman  in  her  silence ;  and 
it  i«  only  since  she  has  found  in  art  the  means  of  declaring  her 
sature*  its  complexities  and  inconsistencies,  its  contending 
forces  of  ^oud  and  eril,  that  she  liaa,  in  the  works  of  men, 
ceased  )■■  be  n  lav  fif;ure  and  become  alive.  Here  and  tbere  a 
genius  like  Shakespeare,  glancinj;  '  I'rom  heaven  to  earth,  from 
auib  to  heaven,'  and  perceiving  the  inherent  elements  in  thing! 
Cfcated,  has  fashioned  a  human  woman,  a  woman  who  has 
mutx  lb«  apple  and  is  yet  within  the  garden;  but  in  the 
fmale  characters  nf  most  of  the  literature  of  the  past  will  be 
femd  Eve  before  her  temjitatinn,  or  after  she  bos  been  driven 
bnh  frum  ['Men  and  is  held  respunsible  for  the  fall  of  man. 

Bot  witmen,  taking  up  the  poet's  lyre,  and  findinf;  that  thev 
can  draw  melody  from  the  slringi,  have  sung  divers  longi, 
lellioK  of  the  world  as  it  appears  to  them,  of  that  in  it  which 
liiey  drecn  pitiful  or  joyful,  unjust,  desimbic,  worthy  of  love  or 
af  toom ;  uid,  singing  thus  of  the  wnrld  and  what  it  means  to 
ihtn,  faave  shown  iticmielves  as  tliey  are. 

And  ibis  brings  ui  to  the  third  consideration  arising  from 
'3m  bet  (bat  the  poetry  of  women  is  of  rec«nt  development,  the 
comidenttion,  namely,  that  women  have  awakened  to  artistic 
gfalgnoe  in  an  age  not  primitive,  as  when  the  earliest  poets 
\efMn  m  >iog,  but  in  a  stafrc  of  advanced  civilization,  in  a  clay 
of  sobttc  emoiinns,  of  conllicling  tendencies,  of  highly>stning 
aerres,  of  intellectual  unrest.  Life  i*  not  simple  now,  as  in  the 
4a]r*  of  prompt  warfare,  uf  quick  passions  and  swift  revenge; 
tlw  Ut»c  between  rl^lit  and  wrong  is  less  sharply  defined,  duties 
sr«  Isn  obvious  ibimgh  more  insistent,  self-consciousness  opens 
tbt  door  to  morbid  imaginations,  and  wider  views  take  frum 
tbe  onbesiuting  certainty  ensured  by  a  single  poinc  of  vision. 
In  these  da,v>  women  have,  for  the  first  time  in  any  number, 
sdded  tbeir  voices  to  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  treble  note, 
fniveriag  with  the  desire  of  utterance,  has  made  itself  felt  in 
be  eborus.  It  was  tentative  at  first,  strung  to  the  conventional 
laid  down  by  tradition;  for  women,  beginning  to  writr. 
ciously  painted  iheroselves  from  the  models  (bejr  (iDa«4 
nmIj  made  in  existing  literature ;  and  when  they  spoil*  tun  of 
^e  beauties  of  Nature,  the  main   burden    of  ihetr  Mw  ••• 

sited   to  the  sorrows  of  the  maiden,  faithful  and  fafgrnsf, 

liag  from  tb«  daaertion  of  the  lover,  of  the  motbcr  aoarBing 
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virluoui,  or,  if  nnt  Tinuous,  dewrviag  of  all  rafTeriog  and 
contempt.  It  w&t  Inter  on,  wlieii  «xpreuion,  by  dint  of  nugv, 
bad  become  a  roorc  familiar  too),  ibal  tbo  desira  sflcrr  it  beomc 
(rnugbt  wttb  •ell'-conS'ciouBiicsi,  and  women,  looking  inwants 
Upon  their  own  hcnTli  nnd  tpuiprmmrntt,  as  well  a*  outward* 
on  the  Irnditioniil  rxnmp!r>  of  p»ctr}-  nnd  llicmtcWcs,  began  to 
rrnliie  whnl  it  wns  the}'  renllv  wanted  to  lav.  Tlien  came  the 
po»ilivel;r  womanl^v  note,  lu  diitinct  from  the  accepledljr 
lemininv,  and  vaiieiy  of  temperament  declared  itself  ainidM 
the  diiiinguithini;  cljiimctori sties  of  sex.  We  do  oot  wish, 
be  it  noted  beic,  lo  intiit  too  stronfcl^  upon  these  character- 
islics,  or  to  iniiitute  compariiona  between  the  mental  attitude 
and  achieveinrnts  of  mm  and  women  ;  on  the  inontrnr}-,  it  is 
bccnuic  women  in  their  wriiin^rs  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
oompnundnl  so  tnucli  more  nearly  of  the  snmc  materials  as  men 
tbati  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  men's  preientment  of  tfacm 
in  the  litemlure  of  begone  days,  that  tfaeir  portmiture  of  them- 
selves is  peeuliarly  inlerestioft.  h  must  be  remembered,  of 
cotirie,  that  in  tboie  other  da_vs,  women  were  doubttcsi  simpler 
than  they  are  now  ;  the  narrow  interesia,  the  limited  sphere, 
lite  few  opportunities  of  development,  which  were  theirs  in 
former  times,  hnd  mueh  to  do,  fwt  only  with  what  they  seemed 
lo  their  painters  to  be,  but  with  what  thsjr  netually  were ;  ai>d 
had  tbey  become  articulate  a  ccnturv  sooner  than  they  did,  no 
doubt  the  poems  they  wrote  would  have  been  very  dijlereai  in 
feeling,  aspiration,  and  intention  from  those  whieb  are  ibe 
outconw  of  a  later  period.  Complex,  ardent,  hungering  after 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  modern  woman  is  very  far  away 
from  the  grandmothers  who  seemed  lo  bo  content  with  a 
limited  education,  domestic  interests,  wifehood  at  twenty  rimI 
oaptat  thirty.  One  wonders  if  thrv  were  better,  those  womciii 
or  only  less  frank,  than  the  daughters  who,  speaking  out  of 
themselves  in  a  rettless  .tge,  have  dn-larnl  themselves  lo  be 
not  wholly  saints  or  sinners,  or  goddesses  or  housekeepers,  bat 
creatures  made  somewhat  alter  the  fashion  of  men,  with  good 
and  bad  mingled  in  the  same  nature,  the  battleground  of 
opposing  impulses,  combining  high  aims  with  small  ambitioos, 
desiring  gocnl,  yet  allured  by  evil.  Such  is  the  heroine  of 
Iatlrr-<tBy  literature,  depicted  by  the  writers  of  both  sexes  ;  bat 
while,  in  the  case  of  men  writers,  it  was  after  n  long  course  of 
poetic  achievement,  begun  in  simpler  days,  that  there  was 
lidded  to  their  conception  of  woman  woman's  conception  oC 
herself,  women,  entering  into  their  corner  of  the  poeta* 
kingdom,  were  surronnded  at  the  very  outset  of  their  artistic 
existence  by  the  complex  tendencies  of  an  advanced  nge.     To 
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boUi,  in  one  leiiie,  belongs,  bp«id«s  the  poot's  imngination  anil 
peiCg|>tion,  nrhich  ire  of  no  limr,  biit  of  all  time,  tlint  Uerita^t! 
of  ■ocamatatcil  thought  ttni]  rxpcrirncr  which  inrrcssca  witb 
th*^**;  for  U  mutt  nrvcr  tx-  (ntgnttnn  that  rrcrj-  womAn  has 
bad  •  fubcT,  nt  eveiy  nuut  b*t  hiul  n  molticr:  but  vet  it  would 
iMin  »s  if  the  women  po«ts  of  the  tlkj',  attempting  to  nttain, 
awl  attaining,  on  the  whole,  to  a  lower  standard  of  bendty  of 
forat  tban  that  reached  by  their  brother  singer*,  have  nererlbe* 
\ea»  Id  a  (greater  mefluire  sonic  of  (he  Attributes  of  youth  than 
these,  thai  they  aie  more  in  iramnt,  cnoTc  vi|;orouB  in  lubstance, 
>iri>iiger  in  impulse.  There  may  W  fnnlu  of  ImmaEurity  in 
^omea'a  poetry,  but  there  nre  few  iroce*  o{  decadence  ;  the 
■omao  po«rt,  bora  into  an  old  world,  is  still  young;  and  though, 
gtviag  voice  to  the  cravings,  lb«  restlessness,  the  complicated 
UcM  antl  aims  arising  out  of  her  own  rapidly  iteveloping 
natnre,  and  the  limes  lu  which  that  development  takes  place, 
lite  may  be  sonetimei  unduly  emotional  and  exaggerated  in 
KoUmeot,  the  fact  that  her  attrrnncn  arc  ihc  outcome  of  a 
tenaioe  impulse  makes  her  worth  listening  to,  make*  hn,  too, 
(trtaia  of  a  hearing. 

It  it  inlemtiog  to  note  the  growth  of  leir-consciouBncsc  in 
the  writings  of  women.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  heeii  already 
tMnarked,  they  wrote  from  what  inighl  be  tenned  the  con- 
Teational  point  of  view,  representing  the  world  as  tliey  had 
been  taught  to  consider  il,  looking  at  life  objectively,  choosing 
*i  subjocts  its  more  promineDl  aspects.  Later  on,  the  hiffhwavs 
•f  uuuined  delineation  and  simple  reflection  are  forsaKen  lot 
(be  more  intricate  paths  of  a  subtler  analysis,  and  the  di>- 
tioctirely  womanly  nolc  hi^iromes  increasingly  niMlible:  for, 
while  there  Is  no  sex,  as  there  is  no  impress  nf  individual 
experience  and  opinion,  in  the  highest  flights  of  poetry,  there 
are  always  sex,  opinion,  and  experience  in  a  point  of  view,  and 
in  lyric  expression  a  point  of  view  is  almost  inevitable. 

1^  us  begin  with  Joanna  Baillie,  well  to  the  fore  in  the 
ranks  of  women  poets ;  prominent  in  this,  ibat  she  was  amongst 
the  first  women  who  wrote,  was  tlie  first  who  produced  poetry 
coasidcnble  in  nmount,  and  that  what  she  priKlucrd  was  also 
oonsidBrmblc  in  merit.  Born  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  the  language  she  uses  is  the  language  of  another  day  than 
more  stately,  of  a  stricter  rule,  more  temperate  in  term. 


outs  : 


more  measured  in  expression.  She  use*  this  language  well  :  a 
wide  vocabulary,  discreetly  chosen  and  aptly  applied,  marches, 
Bietncally  correct,  in  blank  verse  which  has  both  dignity  and 
fam,  or  in  rhymed  stansas  in  which  the  rhymes  are  almost 
iavariably  tuneful    and    tbe    rhythm    is    always  smooth.     The 
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largest  part  of  her  writin^a  contiaU  of  pUja,  but  onlj 
tragedies  and  dramat  nn;  in  vcrsr;  the  commlirs  nrc  in  prose 
Whether  they  ate  gtxKl  acting  plaji,  excellent  in  stagecrart,  it 
is  not  nar  province  to  determine,  l>ut  that  they  <Mntain  dramatic 
ailnationt,  dramaticalty  treated,  is  undoubted.  Take  the  scene 
Id  'The  Family  Legend,'  in  which  Maclean  comes,  falsely 
mourning  ibc  wife  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  munleTcd, 
to  the  castle  of  her  father,  Ar^}'ll.  It  is  dramatically  conceived 
and  dramatically  treated  ;  short  and  sharp,  the  climax  tresuls 
close  upon  the  heels  of  expectation;  and  the  reality  of  eager 
impatience  in  the  host  and  his  retinue  is  shown  by  the  anlbor 
in  allowing  but  Utile  time  to  the  actors  to  play  with  the  sitna- 
tion.  The  treatment,  in  a  word,  is  not  theatrical,  but  dramatic. 
The  women  in  these  plays  conform  Rcneraily  to  the  type 
accepted  of  the  times ;  they  serve  men  with  unfallerin];  devotion 
or  arc  stumbling-blocks  in  their  career ;  though  now  and  again, 
as  in  the  character  of  Victoria  in  '  Basil,'  the  creative  instinct 
of  the  author,  ignoring  the  dictates  of  tradition,  vivifies  the  dry 
bones  of  type  with  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  flesb.  Vet. 
speaking  generally,  though  the  lirst  woman  poet  held  a  recog* 
nixed  position  amongst  the  writers  of  her  generation,  her  poetry 
exeicised  little  influence  on  the  thought  or  tendencies  of  that 
generation.  Dowcicd  with  the  gilt  of  dramatic  consciousness, 
the  consciousness  of  self  was  in  abeyance ;  the  questioning  note, 
the  introspective  and  analytical  impulses  which  led  to  a  new 
revelation  of  the  needs  and  nature  of  women,  had  no  part  in  her 
writings  ;  and,  accepted  by  her  contemporaries  as  worthy  of  a 
poet's  place,  she  gained  and  held  that  place  as  an  exponent  of 
current  ideas,  not  as  an  innovator. 

liont  three  decades  later  than  Joanna  Baillie,  Felicia  Hemans 
passed  out  of  the  world  fifteen  years  before  the  older  poet,  and 
aa  the  life  of  the  one  was  thus  covered  by  that  of  the  otber, 
they  may  be  called  contemporaries.  But  the  thirty  years  of 
difference  in  their  ages  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the 
mental  altitude  of  the  younger;  for  while  .lonnnn  HailMe  is 
altogether  of  the  last  century,  Mrs.  Hemaiis  belongs,  !n  some 
ways,  to  the  new.  The  touch  of  pedantry  is  still  ap|>arent  in 
her  writingg,  and  sbe  is  correctly  feminine ;  indeed,  that  she 
was  feminine  in  her  point  of  view,  handling  of  subjects,  and 
methods  of  expression,  seems  to  have  been  the  merit  for  which, 
according  to  the  reviews  of  the  limes,  she  was  chiefly  esteemed  : 
but  her  vocabulary  and  phraseology  are  more  modern  in 
character  than  arc  those  of  her  forerunner,  her  range  of  subjects 
is  wider,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  simpler  facts  and  asiiects 
of  every-day  life,  her   method  of  treatment  is  less  artificial. 
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She  loo  wrote  pls^  but  tbey  are  not  rHontiall;  dratnAlic:  ber 
tree  ipbere  wu  that  of  smiimenl,  refined,  thoaghtfal,  and  a 
trifle  obvtoiu.  She  ha<l  more  IraTning  than  imagination,  wm 
nan  calluml  than  original ;  but  mnny  of  the  poems  which 
fottnd  a  place  in  the  afTNtioni  nf  her  c<>ntempurtiTiei  have 
nrvived  Ull  the  present  ilnv,  and  cxisti-nce  i*  a  (ett  of  vitalJIv. 

Mrs.  Broimiog  followed  close  upon  Mrs.  Hemnns,  hut  in 
stjle,  in  thought,  in  her  outlook  upon  life,  she  would  seem  to 
belong  to  another  era.  Beginning  with  the  centurj,  she  began, 
it  Is  true,  in  somewhat  stilled  fashion.  Her  first  poems  are 
artificial  rather  than  artisitc,  cast  in  the  mould  of  rccogniznl 
poMiCftl  tluHlgbt  and  Unguagp ;  and  it  was  onl}'  later  on,  when 
Mr  heajt  wu  touched,  thai  her  poetical  being  ijuickened  into 
irritable  potency.  The  Urontt-s,  contemporaries  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  though  In  no  way  ber  rivals,  as  they  won  their 
fame  in  another  field,  wrote,  however,  besides  their  novels, 
a  certain  number  of  poems.  Curiously  unsophisticated  are 
tbew  poems;  trite  often  in  sentiment  and  commonplace  in 
diction^  thejr  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  strikingly  original 
Dor  eSMDtially  poetic.  There  i*  thuughl  in  llicnt,  and  fancy, 
bat  the  imagination  of  tlieir  authors  found  a  full  outlet  only  in 
prase  romance ;  and  we  must  endorse  Charlotte's  verdict  in  ber 
prcCace  to  '  Wutbering  Heights,'  that  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell 
contain  all  that  is  worth  preseiriog  of  the  poetry  of  the  sisters. 
Bat  Emily  baa  written  some  verses  which  deserve  to  lire;  and 
tlieie  is  a  lilt  in  her  lines  and  a  quaintnrss  in  her  fancy  which 
Mem  to  say  that  poetry,  had  she  lived  to  write  more  of  it, 
might  bare  become  with  her  the  fitting  instrument  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  She  possesses  that  distinction  which  is  the  inevit- 
able  outcome  of  original  conception ;  original  in  the  sense  (hat 
it  is  bom  in  the  brain  of  the  writer,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its 
freshness  and  spontaneity,  uuafTected  by  the  fact  that  it  may 
tiare  been  thought  and  expressed  already  a  dozen  times  by  a 
doseo  different  people. 

We  come  now  to  the  noon-day  of  modem  noeiical  tendencies. 
The  poeta  of  the  V'ictoiian  agr,  brushing  aside  tradition,  made 
new  schemes  of  verse,  a  new  use  of  language,  a  new  vocabulary  ; 
and  by  the  time  that  women  poets  were  no  longer  few  but 
many,  the  tlnglisb  of  Jiunoa  Baillie  bud  passed  away  and 
anotber  mode  of  exprcssimi  reigned  in  in  stead.  Tu  Ctiristina 
niiiarin.  greatest  of  women  poets,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  in  this 
eoQoeaioD,  to  refer  ;  partly  because  her  style  and  the  merits  of 
it  have  already  been  commrnled  upon ;  and  partly  because, 
M)n|  English  in  a  way  of  her  own,  making  of  it  an  instrument 
ttiaag,  beautifal,  and  adequate,  but  simple,  eminently  the 
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ttTcnc  of  poDtlcrous,  attmir&bitt  in  its  onion  of  detincy  an 
force,  the  gives  to  ii  a  chttrodrr  which  bcxrs  the  impTPSS  of 
brrsvlf  Tatb<:r  llinn  nf  nny  parlirolar  prriocl.  Aug:uita  ttVlxlcr, 
ten  ^'cnrt  bcr  junior,  nitil  wnting  in  llic  ilnys  wtirn  tlir  nrwrr 
tongue  wu  (itta\y  citubliihctl,  lun  lliis  Icmguc  with  facililj, 
bnt  without  an;  great  iliiiincliun.  Her  lytivm  hardlj  rise  above 
Ibe  comiDODplace,  and — to  pierce  through  the  shell  of  language 
lo  ibc  kernel  of  its  being,  tbought — when  she  reflects,  the  is  apt 
lo  moralize.  The  best  ot'  ihe  lyrics  is  'To  One  of  Many,'  more 
spuniftncous  in  feeling,  iironger  in  uitrranee,  than  (he  rest ;  bat 
the  gilt  of  whnt  she  has  (n  »nv  is  intrrspened  in  her  longer 
poemi,  which,  though  hnnllv  great  as  a  whole,  contain  many 
line  ideas,  and  some  tliat  mark  nn  onward  step  in  the  grnwtli  of 
that  self-consciousness  which,  according  lo  our  tlieory,  is  partlj^ 
the  origin  and  pntti)'  the  result  of  the  poetical  expression  of 
women.  In  ber  thu  woman  speaks,  the  woman  who  is  begin- 
ning  lo  recognize  her  own  complexities. 

'  Tis  onlf  loToIess  wjvei  who  mnat  not  tret. 
For  feat  of  being  uiiilerBlond' — indeed 
For  fear  of  understanding  their  own  selvoa' 

This  is  far  awaj-  from  Joanna  Baillie  and  the  heroines  of 
day*  Then,  lovrlrfs  wives  hid  iheir  lovelcssness,  suffered  in 
sliame  and  silentur  what  fate  or  folly  had  brought  thew,  died 
dumb  and  uncomplaining  ;  but  here  there  is  a  note  of  rebellion, 
of  bitirrncss,  an  implied  protest  against  the  asiamption  that  a 
woman's  bappinets  is  ensured  by  the  fulfilment  of  her  duly. 
And  the  note  sounds  on  :  amidst  much  written  by  women  in 
the  Init  fifty  years  of  a  liiod  purely  poetical,  dramaticsllj  or 
intellectual ly  impersonal,  one  catches  ercry  now  and  again  the 
strain  of  scIf-consciousncss,  hears,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the 
flutter  of  wings  ngainsl  the  cagt-bars  of  custom  or  circom- 
stonce.  That  ibe  note  is  a  questioning  one  does  not  make  it 
any  the  less  positive,  since  enquiry  comes  often  nearer  the  truth 
than  does  assertion :  and  when  this,  the  analylicol  and  the 
more  forcible  clement,  is  absent,  there  is  still  much  in  the 
poetry  of  women  which  rerrnls  hy  implication  tbcir  general 
attitude  towards  life,  their  inlrllrctual  and  mnml  conocp^iiin  of 
its  meaning.  Harriet  Hamilton  King  belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  Her  chief  poem,  'The  Disciples,'  is  narrative  iu  form, 
and  the  gem  of  it,  'The  Sermon  in  tlie  Hospital,'  is  calm  in 
aimotphere,  and,  though  reflective  in  character,  is  nntouched 
by  lyrical  self-consciousness,  ll  is,  indeed,  the  wrongs  of 
nalions,  of  humanity  in  the  mnss,  and  not  her  individual  needs 
nnd  emotions,  which  inspire  tbc  author's  strongest  utterance* : 
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but  whilp  she  painU  bcr  brroei  bnrp,  dovotMl,  ftnd  inflexible, 
one  is  (fntiiilc,  brbind  (h«  daring  deeds  of  men,  of  the  woman'i 
idml  of  fortitude.  Kctignnlinn  pUyt  n  part  in  (tui  idrsi  :  not 
to  its  falw  form  of  ap.itUv  imlucrd  bv  indtHcrenc^  or  forgMfpU 
neu,  bat  in  the  nier  nobility  of  dignitird  mbmiision  to  tlie 
ioeriuble ;  and  cndumnre  i*  a  part  of  rnloar. 

There  is  but  little  calm  in  the  poetry  of  Conitanoe  Nailon. 
The  spirit  of  the  metsphysiciao  breathes  tlimugbout  her  works, 
qopationiofr  and  rcslleis.  If  we  except  those  verses,  whicht 
itiminp  nt  rnmrdy,  ntlain  but  to  a  poor  lemblanrr  of  mirtti,  the 
bordcn  of  bir  uttcrnnce  is  Whrnre,  Whither,  Why  ?— nnd  tliough 
she  acems  »omriitnes  to  answer  the  qorftions,  one  feels  tbnt  she 
oerer  aruwcrs  herself.  Heri^  is  the  poetry  of  tbmight  ratlier 
than  of  feeling;  riewinK  the  world  subjectively,  the  self  that 
ipralfi  ii  less  the  self  of  the  woman  than  of  the  philosopher; 
Mtd  though  philosopher  and  poet  are  not,  in  their  essence,  con- 
fUctinj;,  but  one,  the  problem  in  her  poems  sometiines,  yet  by 
no  means  always,  ranrs  the  poetrv. 

If  Constance  Naden  is  the  poet  of  iotellectaal  enquiry, 
Adelaide  Proctor  is  emphatically  the  sin^r  of  sentiment, 
Thcro  is  in  her  verse  little  of  the  restlessness,  of  the  sabtler 
emotions  and  desires  which  characterize  in  an  increasing  degree 
the  poetry  of  more  rect-ni  days.  Hur  writings  are  not  of  tlie 
kind  to  alter  or  disturb  ruling  ideas;  the  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
rarreni  feeling,  not  a  prophet  giving  voice  to  the  dawning 
desires  of  the  Inture,  Very  gentle  is  her  muse  ;  reiignation  wait* 
always  upon  sorrow;  forgiveRCBS  treadi  close  on  injury;  and 
love  it  tenderness,  m>t  passion.  Her  style  is  straightforward 
and  dear,  bat  hardly  distinguished  ;  language  is  to  lu^r  simply 
a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  she  is  not  partieular  in  hi^r  choice 
of  wnnli  or  the  sound  and  run  of  her  phrases.  Writing  for 
the  mass  of  her  sisters,  her  attitude  towards  life  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  women,  touched  by  the  light  of  the  ideal ;  and  the 
form  ia  which  she  embodies  bcr  conceptions  and  her  thoughts 
is  of  leas  importance  to  her  than  that  wbal  she  writes  out  of  the 
fnlncss  of  her  heart  should  reach  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 

Mathtlde  KHnd  strikes  a  more  individual  note,  with  more  of 
dDTVoar  in  it  and  more  of  romance.  She  is  not  content  with 
things  as  they  are;  to  her  sorrow  is  less  a  teacher  than  a  foe  to 
be  foogbt  with  ;  and  love  is  the  light  of  life,  its  abience  dearth 
•ad  diukoess.  She  feels  the  vanity  of  things  created,  and  longs 
after  something  which  shall  still  the  hunger  of  her  nature  ;  hut, 
unlike  Constance  Naden,  it  is  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind 
in  ber  which  craves  satisfaction  ;  and  in  her  Iwst  verse*  the 
poet  finds  bcr  tnaterial  in  the  emotions  of  a  woman.     Unequal 
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in  [Mwcr  of  <>spn'«tl(>ii,  hkU'ing  lomelimet  in  metre,  there  u~ 
much  ufker  work  wtiicli  bi-ars  ibe  poet's  mark,  and  at  limes  her 
form  U  aderjuate  to  lier  intention.     'Love's  Completeness'  it 
one  of  her  short  poems  which  iboirs  her  at  her  best;  and  her_ 
belt  cntitlGs  her  to  an  honournblc  nUcc  in  hn-  sisterhood. 

Jcftn  Ingclow  has  one  of  the  higlicst  sttiibute*  of  artistto* 
esccllcncv,  an  ntmospberc  of  her  own.  Her  readers  are 
conscious  of  it,  and  breathe  it  with  her  ;  and  shi^  shows  creative 
power,  not  by  merelv  having  her  own  world,  but  b_v  the  fact 
that  she  can  make  others  see  and  feel  and  enter  into  it  for  a 
while.  Much  acute  observation  goes  to  the  fashioning  of  this 
world,  observation  of  the  mnods  and  aspects  as  well  as  the 
facts  and  objecia  of  nature,  together  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  re«litj-  of  existence  and  a  persuasion  that  its  aims  are  worth 
pursuing,  its  ideals  worth  striving  after.  She  lakes  no  roj'stic 
view  of  life;  hills  and  trees,  the  murmur  uf  ttreams,  the 
daintiness  of  flowers,  the  glor^  of  the  sunset  and  the  dawn,  are 
to  her  not  sjmbols,  but  exist  in  and  for  themselves:  she 
•peaka  of  them  cheerily  and  tenderly,  with  an  aptness  of 
epithet  due  to  knowledge  and  a  wealth  of  delight  in  them  bor 
of  love : — 

^'  What  thftngc  liaa  miule  the  ]iaRturce  sweet 
And  rttoohtid  tbe  daisios  at  my  feet. 
And  cloud  that  weara  a.  goldeu  lietn  ? 
This  lovely  world,  the  hilla,  the  award — 
They  all  look  freah,  as  if  our  Lord 
But  yesterday  had  hniahcd  them.* 

These  lines  indicate  her  altitude  towards  nature  ;  and 
outlook  on  humanity  is  the  same  in  kind,  healthful  ao<I 
hopeful,  free  from  morbidity,  touched  with  the  freshness  of  a 
spirit  which  teems  to  have  drunk  of  the  elixir  of  youth.  Not 
that  she  is  blind  to  the  sad  aide  of  life;  and  she  too  ttrikct 
now  and  again  the  self-conscious  note,  the  realization  by  women 
of  the  restrictions  imposrd  upon  them  by  custom  and  their 
own  nature,  a*  witness  the  lines: —  ,-.     .- - 

•  Otir  life  is  cbocked  with  sorrow*  manifold : 
But  woman  has  this  more — she  niay  not  oall 
Uor  Borrow  by  its  name.' 

Rut  there  it  never  despair  in  her  grieving ;  and  the  evil  in 
outer  world  finds  no  place  in  that  wbich  she  has  made 
herself. 

A  considerable  portion  of  K.  Nesbit's  poetry  is  in  narrative 
fnrin.  Legend  is  dear  to  her,  and  the  romance  that  clings  to 
iho  ashes  of  dead  daja  calls  to  her  with  a  toicc  the  cannot 
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milt  lo  kindle  tbe  doll  ember>  into  flame  a^in.  A  c«riaia 
dnmatic  Mnse  eDnbles  her  to  carry  oat  the  behnt  sDCceBifulIr, 
but  nttb«r  &•  mganli  tlic  spirit  thnn  the  letter;  for  while  her 
IcgrodarjT  p<>em>  cnll  ap  tho  pictt)rc4  she  detim  to  paint,  abc 
nrely  adopt*,  in  the  form  of  her  vertes,  ihc  wonling,  phr.t«ing, 
BOd  foetreof  tiiem,  the  ipecinl  chnractenilirs  nf  the  bnlUd  :  ihry 
are  legcadt  rendered  in  modern  rerte,  rather  Ihnn  bnlladi  in 
dwir  e»PDce.  But  the  chief  value  of  her  work  is  nut  to  be  found 
in  her  aarratiTe  poemi;  it  i>  the  lyrics  which  bear  the  burden 
of  what  she  hat  to  lay.  In  ihe  lyrics  she  sounds  repeiitcdly  the 
■wJcio  note  o(  indrpendencc,  the  womnn's  desire  for  freedom  : 
•nd  she  ^ivrs  this  ilesire  tu  the  lubclc  thing  it  is ;  not  a  wish 
for  indepcailenc«  in  itself,  but  the  intermittent  longing  of  the 
telf-conscioui  woman  of  later  days  for  the  capacity  of  living 
ber  life  alone ;  an  impatience,  not  only  of  the  control  of  the 
aaa,  but  of  that  in  her  which  urges  lubmiitioR  to  his 
tkimuiaUoa : — 

'  To  Moapn.  yea,  oven  from  jou, 

Hy  only  lure,  aud  ba 

Aluno  aud  fnw. 

*  Conid  I  only  Htand 
Bfttweea  gray  moor  aii<I  gray  Hlcy 
Wbur«  thu  wind  and  the  plovers  cry,' 
And  no  uiau  is  at  bund. 
And  feel  tbe  fru«  wind  blow 
On  my  nua-wut  fuoc.  aud  know 
I  am  free — not  yours— but  my  own. 
Free — and  alone ! ' 

There  sounds  the  characteristic  note,  of  longing  after  freedom) 
of  escape,  not  necessarily  from  unhappy  wifehood  or  from  the 
limitations  of  convention  or  custom,  but  Irom  tho  voluntary 
bondage  of  ihc  Woman's  nature;  for  look  at  the  ending  of  tbii 
poem,  •  The  Woman's  World '  :— 

'  I  cannot  breatlio.  cannot  no ; 
Tlierfl  is  "  n«,"  bnl  tUcro  is  not  *'  mo  "— 
And  worst,  nt  your  ktso,  I  grow 
Contoutcd  so.' 

Tbe  note  is  rarely  so  clear  as  in  the  above  poem,  and  tliere  are 
many  of  the  lyrics  in  which  it  does  not  sound  at  all ;  yet  one  is 
consciaas  in  most  of  the  author's  lyrical  work  of  an  element  nf 
dissatisfaction,  a  sense,  too  undefined,  perhaps,  for  conviction, 
that  love,  marriage,  and  maternity  are  insufGcient  in  themselves 
to  fill  a  woman's  life,  that  her  nature  craves  a  wider  scope  for 
its  development  than  is  afforded  by  these,  that  she  is,  indeed, 
hanlly  justified  in  being  contented  with   the  happiness  which 
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concerns  and  t;itisGei  lier  vromuibooil  kIoop,  noil  ignorin 
DCglccting  a  larger  vrorlil  of  tuflcriog,  endeaTour^  perplexities, 
nnt)  lin. 

TLis  coDSciouuiess  of  pain  in  lli«  outer  world  i<  evident  alto 
in  tLe  poeniB  of  Maty  Robinson  ;  distinctly  formuUted  in  lome, 
notably  in  her  'Pivlude,' Utent  in  many  ;  and  in  combination 
with  a  great  tenderness  townrds  human  wran]^  and  auSerinf, 
Madame  Dftrmcstelcr  poisi-stei  a  sttung'  love  of  uattiro  and  a 
true  sympathy  with  its  manifetlationa.  She  baa  a  muiical  ear, 
and  is  happy  luu,  in  tier  selection  of  words  and  uiclres ;  and 
this,  llie  charm  of  lound,  lends  us  to  speak  of  tbc  nriler  wbO| 
pertiaps,  of  all  women  poets,  beats  itie  palm  for  beauty  of 
utleiunce. 

Mis.  Meynell  has  the  sense  of  metre,  and  not  only  of  metrv 
but  of  rbytbm,  and  not  only  of  rhythm  but  of  cndenco ;  and 
added  to  all  this  she  is  singularly  happy  in  pbrase,  discreet  id 
vocabulary,  apt  as  well  as  picturesque  in  simile.  The  restraint 
of  strength  is  hers,  and  ber  emotion  is  so  well  controlled,  her 
thought  so  definite,  that  the  expression  of  the  one  is  never 
exaggerated,  of  the  other  is  never  obscure.  Tlio  slur  of 
■eniimentality  is  absent  from  ber  pages;  dainty  or  forcible,  sad 
or  impassioDod,  the  song  she  tings  is  never  hysterical  or  sickly ; 
and  tbc  judgment  of  the  artist  directs  the  eloquence  of  the  poet. 
Her  sonnet,  '  Krnuundcmt'nt,'  is  too  well  known  to  call  for 
quotation;  but  there  is  a  line  in  it  which  must  be  cited  aa 
containing  a  word  used  with  rare  felicity  : — 

'  Bnt  wheii  sleep  comes  to  closo  oach  difficult  day.' 

Difficult  is  a  word  which  both  in  sound  and  sense  baa  little 
kinship  with  poetical  usage,  bnt  one  feels  that  in  this  instanc* 
it  is  the  one  word  which  is  exactly  appropriate.  It  carries  to 
much  meaning  ;  that  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  apt  and 
unusual  lends  it  distinction  ;  and  even  the  superfluous  sellable 
adds  merit  to  ibe  metre.  Mis.  Meynell  uses  the  sU[>eitluoua 
•yllable  fairly  frequentlv,  and  always  with  just  effect;  tha 
Oidences  in  the  poem,  '  To  the  Beloved  Dead,'  prove,  indeed, 
that  she  has  full  understanding  of  the  measure  and  melody  of 
words : — 

*  Beloved,  thou  art  like  a  tuao  tliat  idle  fingers 
Play  00  B  windoiT-paue. 

The  lime  is  thore,  the  furin  of  music  lingers; 
Bnt  0  thou  Bwoetest  strain, 

Where  ia  thy  bouI?    Thou  litat  V  the  wind  and  rain.' 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  equally  beautiful,  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  form ;  and  the  imagery  of  it  is  consistently  mutoiained 
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tluongboat,  ks  are  also  tbc  riclicnic  teiKlcmcsi  of  ihc  tone  nnd 
ike  jmuning  wiitrutnt-u  of  thi;  (cntimrnt.  Ami  It  ilinro  n»t  a 
fnvc  beaaty,  bulk  in  (lie  c<>nccptii)n  nni)  wonling  of  this? — 

*  FanwoQ  luu  long  been  miiI  ;  I  have  fuKgone  thee : 
I  uever  duso  thee  oven. 
But  bow  b1»11  I  Imtd  viitaa  ami  yet  dun  tliee  ? 

For  Uwu  sit  eo  nott  Heaveu 
Tbut  bittvenirMd  loediUtioiLi  pause  upoo  tbee.' 

Th«  temptation  to  quote  is  ftreat  when  there  U  eo  tnach  that  is 
qooUblR  ;  bat  wc  miut  pas*  on  fTom  this  deft  inistrcsB  of 
ciprvnion  lo  the  poems  of  n  joung  writer  whnsr  life  ended 
■ben  her  tirtiatic  carrcT  hail  barely  l>cgun.  The  po«ms  of  Amy 
l^TT  are  sbndowKl  by  a  morbid  strain  :  thny  are  n  cry  rather 
tbsn  song.  Not  destitute  of  rcdrctive  powwr,  and  with  a 
mttttOK  of  draoutic  intuition,  (he  sad  side  of  life,  its  emptiness, 
OTRnnew,  ttitappoiatments,  has  so  impressed  itself  upon  her 
imt  nnd  brain  that  her  eyes  are  all  but  blind  to  the  sunlight. 
h  woold  be  nnwarrantablo  to  charge  her  dramatic  atternncrs 
vitb  personal  signiRcance,  but  the  subjects  cho«en  for  these 
■neiancca  are  always  tbc  same  in  kind,  the  spe»k<^^s  have  all 
ftand  life  sad  or  bitter ;  and  in  the  lyrics  there  Is  still  the  urail 
•f  the  minnr  key.  She  was  a  port  nt  lir.irt,  and  speaks  with 
paeta*  wurUs  and  by  and  through  the  simih-s  and  fancies  of  a 
poet;  but  it  would  teem  that  tlie  spirit  in  her  wu  bruised,  and 
vben  abe  died  her  wings  bad  not  grown  strong  enough  to  lift 
hv  onUide  and  beyond  herself. 

Tbere  are  many  other  women — poets,  or  the  writers  of  rhymes 
■ad  rene — whom  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here:  in  the  past, 
mo,  they  are  not  a  few  ;  nnd  in  present  days  their  ranks  are 
alai;ge>I  every  month.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Klixa  (^>i)k :  the 
Ukaie  sentimentality  of  L.  K.  L.,  and  the  uhriout  reReetive- 
MH  of  Mn.  Pfeifier ;  Ita  Blagilcn  and  Isa  Craig-Knox ; 
KalbfTJnf  Tynan  and  Mrs.  Radford  ;  Lady  Wilde  and 
It,  B.  Smedlcy  ;  there  is  neither  time  nor  ipsce  lo  spc4ik  of  all 
ttttm.  And  amongst  the  newer  singers  arc  many  the  mention 
•f  wboae  merits  must  be  limited  to  the  mention  nf  their  names. 
Violet  Fane  has  a  publie  of  her  own  ;  nnd  (irahara  Tomson, 
Sim  Piatt,  L.  N.  Little,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  are  some  of 
Am*  who  swell  the  chorus  of  the  day. 

Leaking  back  from  the  modern  women  poets  and  tbeir 
«rictt)g«  to  Ibe  first  woman  who  apoke  clearly  and  continuously 
ii  ibe  toogne  of  poetry,  lo  Joanna  BAillie,  we  find  many  great 
fatf§  fixed  between  them  and  her;  and  that  this  mutt  of 
■M^UIj  be    so   >■   obvious.      For  lime,  in   tbc   coarse  of  a 
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century  nnd  n  bmlf,  has  Kcn  the  dcvrlopcnent  of  muty  phases 
contciousneu,  and,  ai  the  consciouineu  of  eiieb  grnemtiun  U 
nSecled,  broadly  speaking,  by  the  writers  of  its  day,  poetry 
BtoM  rary,  in  subject  and  in  sentiment,  with  the  varying  per- 
crplion,  the  var^inj;  tpiricunl  nnd  mental  attribute*  of  each  age. 
The  geniuirs  sic  always  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  always,  in 
A  sense,  above  all  ages,  in  that  they  attain  to  a  higher  and 
wider  cnnsciouinets  than  is  reached  by  the  ordinary  man  :  yet 
the  general  cnnscioutncis  of  the  majority  is  not  without  iU^I 
influence,  even  upon  genius ;  and  the  dtfrereni:«s  in  th«^^ 
dramatic  portraiture  of  a  Cliaucer,  a  Shakespeare,  and  a  Robert 
Browning  are  due,  not  only  to  possible  dilTerences  in  the  t|uality 
of  and  capacity  for  inenlul  iiiinginative  insight  in  the  three 
poets,  but  alto,  and  in  a  large  measure,  lo  the  fact  that  in  (he 
I'ourlccnth,  the  siileenlb,  and  the  nineteenth  ceniurirs,  ilic 
common  consciousness  of  the  lime  was  awake  in  a  dtlTerent 
degree  to  the  complexities  of  human  nature  and  tbe  subtleite* 
of  its  self-<leceptions. 

Tbe  question  of  consciousness  brings  us  back  to  our  origiiul 
starting  |>oint,  to  the  rjueition  of  persunality  ;  for  in  personality 
is  concentrated  the  sum  of  conaciuusness  of  the  individual  ;  and 
out  of  his  coimciousness  does  the  poet  write  :  of  the  outer  things 
and  tbe  outer  side  of  them  ;  or,  entering  the  realm  of  thought, 
of  a  wider  world,  restless  with  problems;  or  again,  having 
realized  himself  and  hts  limitations,  nnd  rising  on  the  wings  of 
imagination  to  the  plane  of  intuttivt-  perception,  he  apptebendi 
•ome  of  the  truths  which  lie  l>ehind  seeming  and  substance. 
The  first  women  poets  ie)lette<l  rather  than  aflecteil  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  :  it  was  not  till  self-consciousness  urged  them 
to  speak  of  their  own  needs,  their  own  mental  attitude,  their 
own  inner  world,  that  they  made  any  abiding  impreuion  upon 
thought  and  literature.  But  the  revelation  of  themselves 
enlarged  the  general  consciousness  of  their  fellows;  and,  as  the 
world  of  each  one  of  us  is  limited  to  that  of  which  each  one  is 
aware,  the  artist  or  the  thinker  who  unlocks  the  door  to  a  fresh 
fact  or  phase  of  existence  bos  extended  by  so  much  the  sphere  r 
of  those  whom  he  enlightens;  and  he  who  enlightens  *1>Q^| 
influences  mankind.  The  view  that  personality  is  the  sum  of^ 
consciousness  gives  a  further  oxplaoation,  too,  of^lbe  fads  noUd 
in  commenting  upon  the  value  of  biography,  namely,  that  that 
which  is  railed  the  personal  note  is  more  pronounced  in  some 
writers  than  In  others;  that  the  lives  and  writings  of  some 
authors  arc  mure  in  accord  than  are  those  of  others ;  and  th»t 
the  biographies  of  men  of  action  are  more  representative  of  their 
iubjects  than  are  the  biographies  of  writers :  for  it  is  obvious 
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that  th«  men  wbote  conicionsncM  is  CDnoentnted  in  decdi,  in 
pkuing  rvcDt*,  in  th«  stir  »n>)  the  outer  nsprcis  of  liTc,  rcvcnl 
ibcir  pmnnklity  in  waj>  much  vann  tJirect  and  much  cuter  of 
ncsru  than  do  thme  wbostt  pitininnunt  cniiKciotisness,  lying 
hnoad  the  mngeof  action  and  of  tb<-  voacnle  fncts  of  life,  lindi 
iu  falleit  development  in  abttmclioni ;  also  (hat  tb«jr  wboae 
i»(«i*pat  consciousn»t  ii  centred  thus  in  abtlractiona,  may 
rareal  in  their  writings  a  tvM  far  different  from  that  ibown  in 
(Uil«  life  :  and  ftgain,  that  the  man  whoso  fullest  conBcioninons 
Itn  ID  the  rr«lizAti<>n  of  hitnt<rir,  will  ihnw  more  of  hit  person- 
ality in  bi*  wriiingi  tbnn  he  whn  hns  either  not  nttnined  to  or 
hai  tranacendcil  the  Li)nsoiouine»s  of  lelf.  I'octry  it  the  written 
mbcMitment  of  the  poet**  contcinosneis,  and  the  value  of  the 
mme  T«riea  with  tbe  quality  of  the  other.  We  find  •elf-con- 
■iOBSoeu  esprening  the  needs  and  the  attribute!  of  a  gex.  an 
iadiridtuUi  or  a  daaa;  wc  find  abstract  thoug;ht  or  intuitive 
fc«  prion  treating  of  ideas  and  possibilities  not  eo|;niiiiblc  of 
the  %rn*tr%  ;  we  find  ihc  consci»utness  of  form  declaring  itself 
m  tnnaicat  letjuencei  of  sound,  in  metre,  in  construction,  in  the 
chtNce  of  words. 

Of  the  range  and  nature  nf  (be  coniciouiness  peculiar  to 
ftoios ;  of  how  nearly  and  in  how  many  cases  women  have 
fUered  upon  it ;  of  the  extent  to  which  It  is  positively  inherent, 
developing  of  necessity,  or  exists  potentially,  dcpendt-nt  upon 
OMliUoDS,  it  is  not  poMible  here  to  treat:  but  in  the  con- 
■Mmess  of  genius  (here  is  surely  an  element  of  prescience;  the 
pspbsrt  foreknows — a  quality  of  intuitive  perception ;  the  seer 
^prebends:  or  it  may  be  that  the  poet,  piercing  time,  pene- 
BMss  to  ibe  eternal  consciousness,  free  from  the  distinctions  of 
fKMniL,  future,  or  past,  so  (ha(  (he  note  of  proph<-ey,  (he  decla- 
■atino  of  tfntb,  is  due  no  more  to  prophetic  or  [lercemive 
Bsigbt  than  to  memory  ;  to  that  recollection  of  which  I'lato 
Jpafcc  long  ago.  Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  the  highest  conscious- 
HM  of  the  poets  appears  in  their  poems,  not  in  written  records, 
tioffTvphicml  or  autobiogrmphicnl,  not  in  the  things  they  do,  not 
a  ti>e  cb>racier  they  display  :  else  were  they,  indee<l,  men  and 
vcdteo,  it  may  be,  of  high  nims,  fine  qualitit-s,  and  great 
HUevemeoU,  bnt  not  poets  essentiullv,  inevitably,  and  first 
•TaH. 
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London,  1898. 

LOVIi!  IluTToiv  and  I  like  cveryoof  who  is  n  friend  tt 
IlaiTOW,  bul  I  hnlP  everyone  who  is  hoililv  to  Hnrrow.' 
It  is  obvious  thnt  such  an  unqunlifinl  assertion  of  pntnoticm 
most  hftvc  comr  from  someone  who  was  Iwrn  about  the  time  of 
Waterloo,  nml  had  lived  on  into  a  less  outspoken  genenlion. 
Happilv  the  sclionlbny  mind  is  not  philusopliical.  It  con- 
fines itself  eliocrfully  within  the  bounds  of  its  little  realm,  and  is 
conscious  of  no  nbsurditv  in  asiumin^  ibat  it  is  (he  one  ideal 
republic.  For  a  republic  i[  must  be,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  (he  inslini^ts 
of  ft  boy.  The  feelini;  must  be  deep,  too,  if  we  con  judge  it  by 
its  constancy.  Lonl  Pnlmorston  was  typical  of  many  anotl>er, 
whose  attachment  to  (heir  old  scliool  survived  into  extreme  old 
age  ;  and  who,  amid  the  preoccu  pat  ions  of  busy  lives,  fouDd 
leisure  to  attend  to  its  interests.  Robert  Grimston  was  ashaned 
neither  of  his  ucts  nor  his  sentiments,  and  would  have  defended, 
in  his  own  sturdy  fashion,  bis  statement  that  he  loved  Harrow 
and  hated  her  enemies.  If  some  of  her  champions  are  less  out- 
spoken in  their  advocacy,  their  afTcotion  has  been  none  the  Icm 
ml  for  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  a  lifetime's  labour. 

It  is  due  to  those  who  have  l>een  wont  to  assemble  in  the 
Fourth  Form  room,  to  render  thanks  for  their  founder,  John 
Lyon,  to  give  some  few  details  of  his  life.      For  there  was  miieh 

Eoint  in  the  text  chosen  one  Fi>undiT'B  Day — 'The  more  p*rt 
Dew  not  wherefore  they  had  come  together.'  In  an  age  little 
concerned  with  archa^olojjical  problems,  the  current  belief  suHieed 
that  be  was  a  London  tradesman.  Bnt,  with  growing  fortunes, 
there  conies  to  the  English  mind  a  desire  for  pedigrre.  And 
the  resc.-irches  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Butler  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  position,  owning  land  in  Middlesex  nnd  three  neigh- 
bouring counties — all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  schtiol 
which  had  become  the  object  of  his  childless  life.  The  same 
enquiry  carried  back  the  date  of  the  school  from  1571  to  the 
preceding  reign — an  entry  having  being  found  at  Caius  CollM^e, 
Cambridge,  of  Richard  Gerarde,  of  Harrow  School.  The 
Qcranls  of  Flambards  occupied  the  house  well  known  as  the 
Park.  Sir  Gilbert  (icranl  wns  Treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn,  with 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  it  is  assumed  that  .lohn  Lyon  and  bis 
Mend  Gerard  had  the  assistance  of  Bacon  in  drawing  up  the 
roles  of  the  school.  Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
■cbool  prior  to  the  dale  originally  assigned  to  it  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  the  Roper  family,  which  i>  worthy  of  notice  as  a  proof 
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of  Ibe  tender  chantj  of  a  Quran  of  wbom  little  good  tia>  bwn 
wcordrd.  It  wn*  al'trr  tlw  ili^ath  of  one  of  th<r  fsinily  who  had 
Wea  keeper  of  KtificliI  ('Iiaic,  Hyde  I'art,  and  Marylcbone 
Fnnst,  when,  lu  the  (junintlv  told  tUtrj  rum:— 

*QiMM>  Uory  como  into  our  house  within  a  little  of  mj  father's 
im&  md  fiinmd  my  mother  weeping,  nnd  took  her  hy  tho  hand  and 
Kftnd  bar  Dp — for  sho  neelcd — aod  bad  her  he  of  t^ud  ehcor,  for  her 
chiUno  should  bo  well  pn>Tidcd  for.  Afterward  my  breth«r  R.  and 
I  iMiog  tho  two  oldttBtwero  sont  to  liarmw  to  School,  and  ven  there 
l31  wa  were  aliaoct  luo.' 

It  ia  apparrat,  then,  that  the  charter  granted  by  Quran'Eliia- 
keili  waa  in  favour  »f  a  school  already  existing.  In  th«  dcmiGc 
td  hia  property,  John  Lyon  reserved  a  portion  for  the  mainten- 
aacv  of  the  road  between  Harrow  and  I^ndon,  as  it  was  thoaght 
datirable  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  metropolis— to 
vhicli,  carl;  in  this  century,  it  took  a  vn^gimtr  a  day  to  drire 
The  total  income,  IT'J/,  6*.  J*J.,  sounds  strange  to 
There  is  a  lone  of  old-world  thrift  about  the  Founder's 
as  to  building  'mete  and  convenient  rooms  for  the 
firiioolmaatCT  and  Usher  to  dwell  in,  and  a  School  house  with  a 
itemaey  in  it.'  The  moilest  mlificn  had,  however,  the  stability 
rfita  day  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that,  through  all 
Ac  •obaimurnt  changes,  the  original  structure  was  allowed  to 
— ™*n  VVitli  the  exception  of  its  oriel  window,  the  historic 
Fooith  Form  riMim  retains  its  primitive  simplicity. 

In  providing  further  accommodation  for  the  growinjt  needs  of 
tfar  school  liie  initiative  was  taken  by  I>r.  George  Butler,  by 
exertions  funds  were  raised  for  a  speech  room,  class 
and  a  school  library.  The  reign  of  another  headmaster. 
Dr.  Vaagban,  would  have  Ix-en  rendered  memorable,  if  for  no 
otb^  causie,  for  the  rebuilding  uf  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Chapel  in 
lh$7.  The  founiiation  stone  of  the  south  aislr  was  laid  by  Sir 
W.  Fenwick  VVilliams,  the  hero  of  Knrs,  while  the  memory 
«as  biEsb  of  those  Hatruvians  who  had  fallen  in  the  Crimea — 
Id  wbura  it  was  dedicated.  The  beautiful  chancel  was  the  gift 
af  Dr.  Vaughan.  As  a  loving  tribute  to  the  same  benefactor  the 
Vaa|;haii  library  was  built  and  opened  by  Lord  Palmerstoa 
m  l^AS.  Nor  were  play  hours  forgotten.  The  bathing  place 
from  its  pnttine  simplicity,  though  it  retained  its 
appellation  of  Duck'puddic;  and  large  sums  were 
espeodrd  on  the  cricket  and  fuotlMll  Gelds.  As  time  progressed 
annr  speech  room,  gymnasium,  and  the  Butler  Museum  were 
iJdsd.  But  space  forbids  to  enumerate  many  of  the  benefactions. 
la  aatnmiag  np  the  gifts  with  which  the  affection  of  former 
■aolafs  bas  enriched   their  alma  mcUer,  Dr.  Butler  estimatos 
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th«t  «  Ktm  of  150,000/.  has  bcea  subscrilxxl  since  hU  (miht 
eight/  jreart  Ago  iwucd  hi*  fir*t  circular,  bearing  the  avsriciout 
mottle— 

'  Si  qa&QtDm  caperam,  poaeem  quoqiw.* 

It  WM  enjoined  b^  the  FoutKler  that,  &fter  latiarfinK  the 
wants  nf  bi(  riwn  parish,  such  number  of  '  fomignrr* '  shall  be 
nocepied  *  as  the  plac«  can  conrcniiinily  contain.'  But  he  little 
foresaw  how  greatly  the  latter  would  outnumber  those  for  whom 
his  bequest  was  designed.  The  disproportion  grew  steadiljr, 
till  in  181G  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  boys  ouly  three  were 
free  scholaTs.  The  modest  room  which  he  bad  provided  soon 
proved  inadequate,  and  to  meet  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
loreign  rleinenl  separate  houses  were  cslablishcd.  During  Dr. 
Wiirdsworth'*  hraitship,  I^ith's,  the  last  of  the  dames'  houses, 
hod  been  closed.  The  eccentric  and  able  scholar  Mr.  Steel 
had  left  the  Grove,  and  only  three  hoarding  houses  remained — 
tbe  Park,  Mr.  Oxenhaiu's,  and  Mr.  Dniry's.  Mr.  Shilleto,  who 
bad  occupied  the  Grove  for  a  year,  had  relumed  to  CambridKe, 
where  he  used  lo  ipeuk  of  the  '  blessings  of  unity  upon  which 
Dr.  Wordsworth  dwelt  at  a  time  when  the  school  was  reduced 
to  number  one.'  The  advent  of  Dr.  Vaugban  rlTocted  an 
immediate  change.  Tbe  headmaster's  house,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  was  soon  filled.  The  four  great  bouses  of 
that  day,  the  Park,  the  Grove,  >  Billy  '  Oxenham's,  and  '  Hen  ' 
Drury's,  were  occupied  by  the  newcomers.  They  were  presided 
over  by  men  of  mark,  who  held  their  ground  for  a  generation 
and  carried  into  the  new  r^ime  the  conlinuitr  of  the  old 
tra<lilions.  Fresh  houses  were  opened  and  new  masters  came 
upon  the  scene.  Among  these  were  the  present  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  started  with  a  few  boarders  at  the  Butts.  Mr. 
Watson,  and  Mr.  RendatI ;  while  three  were  shortly  called  to 
higher  scholastic  posts — Dean  Farrar,  Pears,  and  Bradby. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  houses  could  only  be  accurately 
described  by  a  denizen  of  the  place.  Any  great  emotion,  such 
as  the  match  at  Lord's,  could  fuse  the  mass;  hot  tbe  tribal 
instinct  was  the  ruling  passion.  Every  man's  hand  was  against 
the  Benites;  but  no  stranger  was  reckless  enough  lo  thread  tbe 
narrow  passage  which  led  to  their  fastness.  'Leave  hope 
behind'  was  the  legend  over  the  door.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Grove  were  as  skilful  with  the  miuile  telum  of  their  day  at 
their  ancestors  hod  been  with  the  amiws  which  were  the 
cognisance  under  which  Harrovians  foughu  Tbe  Billyites 
were  a  tborn  to  their  enemies  from  their  point  of  vantage  at  the 
JBACtioo  of  tbe  roads ;  but  their  powers  of  ofience  were  curtailed 
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•t  lengib  bj  grating  to  tlie  windows.  TLe  increue  of  outward 
deconim  ii  obvious  at  a  mlaoce  to  one  who  rerisiu  hi*  old 
haunts.  Tb«r«  are  fewer  holes  bored  with  hot  pokers  ibrougb 
liie  doors  and  partition  walls.  There  are  more  buttons  or  the 
ctnats  and  teu  tallow  on  thr  trouwrt  than  there  uied  to  be.  Hut 
tbe  top  bat,  thr  index  of  the  slnrm  and  stress  of  life,  on  whiih 
iqoiisb  daj  and  impromptu  fnothall  ha>l  set  their  mark,  has 
psssed  awaj.  It  was  a  strange  dress — looking  back  on  it — 
(xdoured  trousers  and  waiscoat,  a  tail  coat,  and  a  shockinglv 
bad  bat.  It  would  have  required  an  Adonis  to  set  it  off.  S'el 
certain  boys  discovered  an  inclination  for  foppery,  which  was, 
boireirer,  promptly  repressed.  This  quaiol  piarb  doubtless  bad 
its  neritt  in  the  eyes  of  masters.  Idcntificnlion  was  as  easy  as 
if  we  bad  been  dotietl  over  with  the  broad  arrow. 

Much  patient  labour  has  been  expcnde<l  or  the  attempt  to 
girv  vitalitj'  to  tbe  roll  of  early  masters;  but,  though  Htttc  of 
persoDat  interest  emerpies  from  tbe  obscurity,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
■t  times  of  the  Taryine  fortunes  of  the  school.  Of  the  first 
■aster  tbe  notice  is  brief:  'Buried  Anthonv  Kate,  (formerly) 
School  master  at  Flam  bards,  (afterwards)  elected  Schoolmaster  lor 
tbe  free  scbolc ' ;  the  register  bears  date  1611.  Ad  entry  in 
1614  relates  that  eight  pounds  was  paid  to  the  master  for  two 
years'  niary.  By  the  election  in  lti69  of  William  Horne,  an 
Eton  maaler,  Harrow  obtained  a  man  of  mark.  At  hts  request 
tbe  Governors  relaxed  the  Founder's  decree  that  the  masters 
should  he  unmarried,  and  voted  him  ten  pounds  annually 
towards  a  house,  as  it  was  found  that  both  be  and  his  hoarders 
were  sulTeriog  cold.  His  successor,  Bolton,  takes  rank  as  a 
litnuyr  man,  on  the  strength  of  two  loyal  sermons  on  the 
Soarts  and  a  Latin  poem  on  a  laurel  leaf,  which  be  had  found 
efficacious  as  a  cure  fur  rheumatism.  In  KilU  another  Ktonian, 
Tbomas  liryan,  was  chosen.  The  emoluments  for  teaching 
were  hy  this  time  on  the  rise  ;  the  headmaster  formerly  had  to 
OODtent  himself  with  lour  pounds,  but  the  usher  now  receives  a 
qoarter  of  the  fees  for  teaching  the  *  forcif^ners,'  and  his  sti|>end 
is  raised  to  SSI.  6«.  Stt.  Bryan's  successor  a hsconded,  'after 
leading  for  a  great  while  past  a  disorderly,  drunken,  idle  life,' 
daring  which  he  liad  undone  much  of  his  predecessor's  good 
*ork.  Happily  he  was  followed  by  a  strong  man,  Dr. 
Thackeraj,  the  great-grandfatlier  of  the  novelist,  who  has  been 
called  the  'second  founder  of  Harrow.' 

Thackeray  was  an  Etonian,  as  was  Sumner,  who  followed 
iiiin;  and  when  Benjamin  Heath,  another  master  from  the 
uine  school,  was  nominated,  the  boys  rose  in  insurrection. 
Ssmnel  Pair,  the  Harrovian,  was  their  favourite,  and  they  gave 
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vent  to  their  pntriotUm  by  nroteitin^  that  *  a  school  of  an 
reputation  ibonld  not  l>c  ronBidrrrd  an  appendix  to  Eton.'  As 
tbi>  did  not  »iiflicr,  ihcy  proceeded  to  wreck  otic  of  ihr  Gor*r- 
nors'  cnrringo.  It  wns  for  lu*  sliarp  in  thi*  relx-llion  that 
Lord  Wcllcde^  wu  expelled,  Pnilin^  lo  gnin  bii  point. 
Dr.  Pnrr  secedwl  tvilk  fort^'  boys  and  set  up  n  rival  school  at 
Stanmore.  At  this  point  we  rracti  the  Urary  fainil}',  who, 
with  tbe  Butleri,  bare  given  so  many  dttiinguislwd  masters  to 
Harrow. 

On  tbe  rciignation  of  Dr.  Hratb)  fail  plnre  was  filled  by  hil 
brolber-io-Uw,  Ur,  Hniry,  whow  "•nerpr  nnd  powers  of  trachiag> 
backed  by  rare  scbolartliip,  raised  ilie  school  to  the  highest 
point  it  bad  gained — tbe  numbers  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  a  richer  gift  was  conferred  on  the  society  over  which 
he  reigned  by  his  morni  influenct-.  '  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  remarked  tbat  the  cbarni  of  benring  his  mineled 
rebuke  ind  exborlation  was  almost  a  temptntion  to  sin.  The 
■oese  amid  which  he  closeil  his  last  lesson  proved  how  readily 
boys  yield  to  the  strong  rule  of  love.  Wben  he  revisited  tbem, 
his  old  pupils  drew  his  carriage  up  the  hill.  Mark,  William, 
and  Henry  Drury  supplied  an  ascislani-  and  two  under- masters  ; 
and  the  connexion  of  this  gifted  fnmilv  with  the  srhnol  did  not 
cease  until  t!ie  retircinent  of  .Mr.  Henjamin  Henth  DrurA*,  who 
pniti-ued  in  an  eminent  degree  the  hereditary  gift  of  el(^gant 
srbolarsbtp.  Three  Dnirys  fi);ure  among  the  contributors  to 
Arundinei!  Cami,  that  monument  of  scholarship,  ingenious  as 
Byron's  rhymes,  where  such  lays  as  '  Kide  a  Cock  Hone '  and 
■Little  Jack  Horner '  appear  in  the  digniRed  garb  of  Greek 
nnd  Lntin.  What  moregrareful  dalliance  with  the  dead  loitgnet 
could  be  f<i>un<)  than  in  the  lines  wliidi  record  the  fate  of 
Humpty  Ounipty : — 

'  Hamttos  in  nniro  rcquicrit  Dumtins  alb) ; 
Hamtinn  o  mnro  iJumlins  hon  eooidit. 
Sed  nnn  Itegie  oqui  Itegiiiro  cxcrcitiia  omnis 
Humti,  tc,  Pumt),  leittitaero  looo.' 

Tbe  families  of  Drury  and  Butler  each  put  forward  a  candi- 
date for  ibo  vacant  post,  the  Archbishop  of  Canleibnry,  as 
arbitrator,  deciding  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mark  Drury  was 
the  boys'  CAndidatv,  and  they  supported  their  opinions  with 
their  cuitomnry  licence.  Byron's  attachment  to  tbe  Drurys  is 
well  known,  and  be  rallied  to  their  side ;  be  ui«n]  his  budding 
powers  in  writing  satiric  poems,  and  spread  n  train  of  gun- 
powder.  The  explosion  was,  however,  preventnl  by  the  embryo 
judge,  Richardson,  on  the  plea,  not  that  it  would  destroy  tbe 
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bcaJmiutcT,  but  tbe  wallt  on  which  ihcir  ratbers*  namn  were 
inscribnl.  Dr.  BuUer  cncountoml  anAther  raroit,  tbe  tuppm- 
■Ion  or  which  not  unnaluntUj  culled  foilh  the  anproval  of 
Gm>t^  III.  Th«  hon'>UT*  to  which  hr  Kubir^ucntlv  al(jiin«l 
hare  soinewlLat  ecUpted  the  mtmorv  M  Dr.  l>inglrr's  life  at 
Harrow.  Between  tbe  ye&n  183ti  and  I)jGi>  be  fillan'l  the  Met 
nf  RipoB,  Darbani,  Vork,  and  Canterbury.  In  nttainmcnli  h« 
Wfta  no  tnslrh  fnr  many  of  those  who  had  occupied  bii  •eat,  but 
be  wu  autded  by  nn  nble  sialT.  A  curioiiB  waste  of  fon^c  it 
obsenrahle  in  tlie  fact  that  Kcnnetly,  (lr«tinr<l  to  make  an  epiich 
ID  his  pTufcuion  at  Shrewibury,  wat  rmployrd  in  leachiti);  the 
Fourth  Form,  which,  even  a  geiirraTioo  Imm  this  date,  was  not 
rtfarded  as  a  scftl  of  learniti|[.  Dr.  Lunglcy  was  not  trnnmoured 
•f  dksnge,  but  he  yielded  to  the  not  unreasonable  re(|iie(t  th&t 
■uthcmatics  and  a  little  French  should  be  added  to  the  curri- 
calum.  He  maintained  tbe  school  about  al  its  level  until  nejir 
ihe  end,  when  that  fall  in  numbers  set  in  which  attained  such 
alamtin^  proportion*  under  Dr.  WonUworth.  Hitherto,  with 
brief  esceptiunt,  tbe  fortunes  of  the  school  bad  been  in  the 
weewlaat.  It  will  be  convenient  to  reserve  for  another  place 
the  history  of  its  decadence  and  revival. 

Hmmperctl  by  its  scanty  foundation,  it  was  long  before  Harrow 
nrertook  its  wealthy  competitors  and  began  lo  make  its  mark 
in  tbe  world  of  politics  and  government.  First  in  order  of  time 
■nd  in  that  fascination  whirh  lingers  round  n  name  was  Richard 
Brinsley  !^U('riIla^.  VVbo  shall  claim  this  brilliant  genius — the 
world  of  fashion,  politics,  or  letters  ?  It  is  said  of  him  that  no 
man  erer  morcd  in  more  worlds,  or  shone  with  equal  brilliancy 
in  all.  Tbe  memory  of  his  early  romance  brought  him  back  to 
bis  old  school.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  the  Grove  with  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Sophia  Linley,  while  hii  schoolboy  rival  retired 
sadly  to  India  to  compile  ihe  '  Bengali  Grammar,'  and  translate 
the  Gtttoo  creed.      It  was  to  Sheridan  he  wrote : — 

*  Adieu,  niy  Mend  I  iior  blame  this  end  adion — 
Though  sorrow  guides  toy  ]>on  it  blames  not  you.* 

Dr.  Parr  lamented  Sheridan's  inattention  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

But  if  his  oratory  was  '  Asiatic,'  too  florid  for  the  classic  taste  of 
I'iit,  Fos,  and  (Tanning,  it  creatol  nn  enthusiasm  which  is  nn- 
koowD  to-dny.  When  Sheridan  drnounci^l  Warren  Hastings, 
his  quondam  schoolfellow,  the  .Mnrqnis  of  Alwrcorn,  the 
Cbn  VVhiskerandivs,  Tilburina's  lover  in  the  'Critic,'  look  the 
opposite  side.  Pitt  said  of  him  that  b"d  ho  taken  seriously  to 
lilies  he  would  have  beaten  all  of  them  as  a  spcotker.  BenlUy 
bis  house  at  Stanmore,  became  the  rcDdesroos  of  Ibe 
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ce1el>Ti(ies    of  the    dsv.     It  was    here    that   Rogers  wrote 
*  Pl(!a9ur«!i  of  Memorv,'  ind  Scolt  a  part  of  •  Marmioo.' 

As  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  hove  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  their  roll  must  bo  called  wilh  the  brevitj"  of  m  Harrow 
'bill.*  To  the  question  where  they  obtained  or  developed  the 
chBraclcri sties  whJrli  made  tbem  great,  the  answer  mast  be : 
'  Here,  sir.*  Two  former  comrades  of  Lord  Abcrcom's — the 
Marquis  of  Htistingi  and  Sir  John  Shore — were  Governors- 
(ieneral  of  India — the  jmil  which  Lord  Welleslej',  whose  career 
at  Harrow  had  been  so  summarily  termioated,  had  himself  filled. 
The  jear  1848  found  Lord  Dalhousie  administering  the  affairs 
of  this  splendid  nroconsalale  with  conspicuous  success,  and 
lading  down  his  life  nt  the  call  of  duty.  One  more  Governor- 
General  roust  be  recorded — Lord  Lytton — who  proved  thsit  a 
poet  and  a  brilliant  author  can  l>e  a  capable  man  of  affairs.  The 
pmclamalion  of  the  (jueen  as  Kmpress  of  India  was  congenial 
to  a  taste  which  lent  itself  to  {Mgeani.  Uut  hi*  management  of 
tile  Afghan  troubles,  and  of  internal  reforms,  proved  the  capacity 
which  was  confirmed  as  Ambassador  at  Pans,  where  be  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  placing  himself  en  rapport  wilh  Frencb 
•entiment.  His  career  commencnl  under  his  uncle  Lord 
Dniling,  nnolher  Harntvian,  who  was  at  that  time  Ambassador  at 
Washington. 

Two  of  Lord  Byron's  schoolfellows  fell  under  his  lash 
their  attempt  to  reacue  some  of '  the  gods  of  Greece ' : — 

'Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  bIlII  pursno 
The  shade  of  famo  through  regions  of  virtfa.' 

Loni  Elgin  was  pilloried  with  Alaric,  and  incurred  the  cm 
Minerva;  and  his  companion,  *  the  travelled  thane,  At 
Aberdeen,'  fared  Uitle  belter.  Pepjs,  Lord  Cottenhani,  'a  plain, 
thick-set  boy,'  won  the  highest  legal  honours  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  brilliant  career  of  Sir  John 
Karvlake,  brought  to  an  untimely  conclusion  by  failing  sigbl, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  the  'grave, 
gay  little  jKTSun  '  of  school  day  t,  developed  into  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  stout  champion  of  tlit.-  Irish  Church.  Other 
names  which  deserve  more  than  a  pataing  word  are  Herman 
Merivale,  ditlinguishcd  at  the  age  of  twelve  by  his  love  of 
Dante ;  Sir  Harry  Vcrney,  the  life-long  champion  of  Liberalism 
uid  reform ;  Sotheron  Kttnmrt,  the  staunch  Tory  and  School 
Governor,  who  let  no  day  pass  without  reading  from  the  classics ; 
Sir  William  Gregory,  the  uccom]>li8hcd  Gnvernor  of  Ceylon  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  of  Chinese  celebrity,  who  said  be  '  never 
passed  Harrow  in  the  train  without  taking  his  hatolf';  IJeresford 
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Hope,  ton  nf  ibe  anitior  of  *  AnuUuius ' ;  (ttarln  Bullet  and 
Jtaliun  F»at,  »lik«  in  sprifchily  fc^uim,  pertonal  attrat-tion*,  »n(t 
•  too  riuljf  (Icfttb.  One  of  XtuUer'«  «(|ailM  it  »>  inimiublv  fnitb- 
to  the  Engliah  idiom  tbkl  it  needs  no  Irantt&tion : — 
S)  Mibvdnustu  Ptwlam,  tDortiuo  oortitndi&i  b«bDbiinua  Jobumo- 
Idxu.  II«o  «t  rM  Boa  nngnlo  noisHito  conUimpUiidA.  Nc«4«so  «at 
ifftar  Dl  ftcikmiM  iiuodenaqiw  vult  Poolos.  I'oclits  rait  pnloaden 
«Ma  Itbonlk.  Nec«aw  wt,  igitur,  ul  tio«  etum  lilMnlos  o8M  fnttur 
team  Of.' 

Bni  moin  tnuit  be  made  for  tbe  five  Primo  Miaisiers  wlinm 
Drory  irained  for  their  work— S|>enc*r  Perrevd,  Lord 
lericb,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lortl  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Paluiertton ; 
W  aiao  for  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Altborp,  who  declinrd  thai 
bmour.  Tiicrr  is  a  shadow  on  tbi*  fugc  i>l  hiilory.  Pitt  *ug- 
gwlid  Pcrcrvnl  u  hit  succr.uor,  if  he  himitdr  thoutd  W  killed 
in  hi*  duel  with  Ttemc^'.  Pcrcrval  wai  ntuuinaUil  in  1812 
^^ff  B«llingham  ;  and  it  wa*  in  Lord  Hnrronbv'i  h'lusc  that  the 
^BCuo  Street  contpiracj'  to  murder  the  whole  CabinK  wu  to  have 
^Hkq  carried  out.  Perceral  wat  the  embodiment  of  that  undjriog 
^Hmacily  wbicb  triumphed  over  ever;  obstacle  and  broke  tbe 
imacr  of  Napoleon.  LonI  Oodrricb,  known  at  '  Prosperity 
Kobiaaon,'  lacked  tbe  ncrtrt?  for  those  aloimy  days,  and  made 
•ay  for  Wellington,  Then  on  the  mil  coines  Peel— .t  name  of 
padietic  interrst  to  everr  heart  which  honours  virtue.  What 
wm  the  attributes  of  the  man  whose  fame  was  k>  cruelly 
uniled? — Coura^  to  abandon  opinions  in  obedience  to  coo- 
rictioo,  heroism  lo  bold  fast  to  conviction,  and  magnanimity  to 
litrjtive.  His  last  speech  was  made  in  the  House  on  June  ^8tb, 
]S6(),  Bod,  as  is  the  wont  of  many  a  wearied  politician,  be 
talked  bomr  in  thi-  bright  summer  morning,  saying  lo  a  friend 
thai  be  fell  al  peace  with  all  the  world.  A  few  hours  later  the 
*orld  heard  that  he  bad  received  a  mortal  injury  by  falling  from 
kit  horse  on  Constitution  Hill.  '  It  may  be,*  he  had  once  said, 
'ibat  1  (hall  leave  a  name  sometimei  remembered  with  expres- 
■ioos  of  ^(>od-nill.'  But  it  would  have  assuaged  the  pain  of 
bis  Iduk  martyrdom  could  he  have  heard  but  a  faint  echo  ot  the 
niofy  which  followed  bim  to  the  grave.  We  applaud  otirselrcs 
on  tbc  *  grnemsity '  of  our  party  politics:  would  not 'justice  ' 
safRcv?  The  augurs  smile  when  they  meet.  It  is  the  rule  of 
tbe  game.  But  tbe  people  are  growing  wiser  tlinn  ihe  augurs 
believe.  Tbey  arrange  their  parallel  columns,  und  ask  whether 
tbu  wbicb  is  wholly  white  after  death  could  have  been  abso- 
iMely  block  during  life.  Are  they  wrong  in  concluding  that 
policies  an  a  game,  and  that  anything  is  tolerated  except  con- 
~  cd  at  school  at  a  blue-eyed  fair-haiied 
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boT,  foil  of  menial  entTgy.  aikI  dicposdl  in  Rn<t  cninp«n!nn>bip 
in  liimieir.  llu  fnlbiT,  nt  bis  birth,  hnil  ilnticAtn)  hitn  Ui  the 
service  of  lh«  Stair,  but,  sitinewbnl  inc<>n«it[cntly,  was  prrpl(^x(--d 
to  find  that  ane  of  bii  favourite  pursuits  was  ivndinf;  Pitt's 
■peeches.  But  B^ron,  wbo  knew  bim  well,  foretold  bis  gnut- 
nesB.  His  training;,  at  any  rate,  coutd  bare  sown  no  ae>e(ts  of 
unworthy  ambition.  He  won  a  peeraffo  and  the  Garter,  and 
deciinr-tl  both  ;  while  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  pmhibitcd  by 
bit  will. 

At  tbn  .Speeches of  ISO'l  Byron  and  IVel  had  recit"!  together; 
at  tb'ise  of  ]<^00,  the  two  remaining  i'remifrs,  Alit-rdi-vn  anil 
Palmertton,  were  peTforinert.     Th«  }outU  of  Lord  Aberdeeii 
was    marked,    like    that    of   Peel,  by    a  premature  sobriety,  ^^ 
refined  and  unselfish  dispcMition.     A  studious  rejcaid  for  Gr«el^| 
literature  bctrayt^d    an    inclination  lo  those  classic   rcsearche* 
which  were  ndirulcd  bv   Bvron.     But    he   lacked    ibc  gifts  ol 
a   popular  leailcr.     In  less  stonny   times  his  innate  rertilude. 
bis  love  of  justice,  and  broad   tolerance  would  have  met   with 
more  general  recngDiiiuo.     But  he  fell  amid  the  disasters  of 
the  Crimea,  and  with  bim    went  Sydney   Herbert — worthy  of 
the  Pembroke   line.     He  died  loo  soon,  worn  oat  by  unselfish 
devotion.     But  hn  left  one  of  the  fniresi   memories  that   hav^H 
ever    graco)    Knfflish  polities.      It    is    n    relief  to  turn    to    lh^| 
joyous,    sucressful     career     of     Lord     Palmertton.        He     was 
accounted  the  best  •tempered  and  pluckiest  boy  at  Harrow,  ami 
lie  never  falsified  the  venlict.      Genial,  witty,  and  audat^Inu 
he  carried  bis  point  where  a  more  serious  disposition  woul 
hf  ve  shrunk  from  the  attempt,  For  twenty  years  Secretary  at  Ws 
he  was  alwnyt  ready  Co  go  to  war — or  at  any  rate  he  said  he  was. 
And  forcipnert  Irarned  relurtanily  to  acquiesce  in  his  att«rtion 
of 'Civis  Komnnu*  sum.'      Friend  and  loe  alike  knew  that  in 
him  they  had  a  watchful   patriot,  who  loved  liis  own  country 
better    than    any  other.     And    they   came    to    realise    that   bis 
apparent  levity  was  backed  by  slerlinje  (jualities  of  sagacity  andj 
indefatigable  energy.     He  sat  in  sixteen  Parliaments,  and  wi 
ft  member  of  every  Government    but  two  from    1S(J7  lo  1865.' 
Me  never  forgot  his  old  school,  and  proved  his  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  rare  physique  by  riding  down  tn  nn  hour  from  London 
to  attend  the  Speeches,  after  reachin;.;  his  (.•ighfieth  year. 

When  the  dust  of  the  contest  has  settled  down,  we  can  ie« 
ibings  more  clearly  and  respect  the  feeiin|[s  of  those  who  had 
to  break  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  tradition  or  be  traitors 
themselves.  Heine  said  that  Rheims  Cathedral  ooutd  only 
bave  been  built  by  an  Age  dominated  by  convictions ;  and  in 
the  hour  of  our  crisis  oar  destinies  wcro  shaped  by  the  con> 
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riclioai  of  s  few  molule  men.  I'he  red  ■|>eclT«  oT  the  French 
Rerolotion  vmt  laid,  but  il  Wai  natural  that  the  mea  who 
bad  ■trmined  the  liile  which  vai  >abinerging!  lucictj  should  be 
iixifMtirnt  •>]'  ihiw  <rh'>  would  rpofisn  the  floodgatci.  Other* 
mig^t  apoalatixe,  but — 

*  Wa  who  beiiiilo  the  pilot  stood 
Who  boro  UK  tlirougli  tliD  Morm ' 

wuolil  itand  fast  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Lord  Harrowbjr  and  his  fotlowers  onrned  the  sobriquet  of 
*lhe  IVavereiB '  by  odrocAtinit  one  of  those  comprotniset  which 
bare  nlaved  lo  large  a  part  in  our  national  life.  But  to  meolion 
tbr  Hrform  Hill  i>  to  nnmo  Lord  Allborp,  who,  after  a  ten 
year**  apprcnticnhip  at  Harrow,  mailr  nn  r»rly  appraninnc  in 
the  arena  of  politics.  '  It  w«*  Althorp  who  cnrrie<i  the  Bill : 
hii  fine  temper  did  it,*  This  was  the  clue  to  the  unique 
influence  of  a  roan  gifted  with  neither  (genius  nor  eloquence. 
He  started  at  leaJer  of  an  unreformeil,  snd  ended  as  leader  of 
a  reformed.  House  of  Coinniuns.  He  was  mainlv  ins[rumental 
IB  patiing  n  rneaiure  biilerlv  repugnant  to  his  rricnils  without 
■lirnating  their  sympathy;  and  be  ruled  the  House  with  nn 
<asc  unprcecdcotcd,  by  sheer  force  of  chancter,  truth,  honesty. 
ud  single*mindedncss.  When  his  work  was  done,  he  rererted 
lo  those  country  pursuits  from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly 
um.  He  was  the  type  of  those  men  who  imve  been  the  salt  of 
•vr  political  life;  whose  ascendancy  is  mainly  due  to  the  fuct  that 
iheir  creed  and  mclhixls  have  no  kinship  with  those  nf  the  pro- 
tessional  politician.  The  one  Whig  whom  George  III.  tolerated 
mitst  not  be  lost  sight  of,  Ouncannon,  Altborp's  cousin  and 
binl-oesting  companion,  whose  OTiary  consisted  of  three  sky- 
tarkt,  two  titlarks,  and  two  sparrows,  a  fair  collection,  consider- 
ing the  disfavour  with  wlitch  the  authorities  luoked  on  natural 
kutory.  He  could  not  make  a  speech,  but,  as  Greiille  says, 
h>  ooold  carry  measures  without  attempting  one.  He  foiiud  a 
pUca  in  Irish  song  among  some  equivocal  characters;  but  this 
has  been  the  fate  of  other  Viceroys.  His  title  to  gratitude  is 
liiai  be  died  at  bis  post,  worn  out  by  his  struggles  with  the 
Irish  famine  of  ]tit7. 

Two  names  remain,  whose  halo  will  ever  linj^r  over  earth's 
itark  places — Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Cardinal  Manninjf.  The 
foremost  has  set  his  seal  on  some  of  the  must  beneficent  legisla- 
tion of  our  Statute  Book;  and  the  latter,  by  his  siaiesmanlike 
grasp  and  faculty  of  organization,  shows  the  power  be  would 
have  wielded  in  a  mediieval  theocracy.  But  wo  bare  bracketed 
tbem  momentarily  merely  to  show  that  the  dominating  influence 
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of  both  lives  was  n  divine  mmpaSBion  for  lufTcnnf;.  A  ubiet 
near  the  school  );atea  marka  the  ipot  whctc  jnunj;  Aihlry 
wiinpucd  Ihc  iccnrwhich  ltd  him  to  drdicntc  faittifrto  (he poor 
ronn'»  rnunr — a  pnuppr'ti  coflin  wai  being  carriecl  tn  the  grare  bj 
drunken  nnd  ribnld  bc-nrtrx.  Fi-w  more  pntbelie  figun-*  sadden, 
while  the^  ^race,  tbe  nntinU  of  the  poor.  The  bigbc-st  suffer 
moil,  and  hy  that  Di^sieriou*  l«w  be  curried  more  than  one 
man's  burden  of  the  world's  wop.  A  jnj']e*s  joiiih,  weighted  bv 
inherited  mcUncbot;,  led  on  to  a  life  darkened  b?  hourly 
contart  with  tin  and  sormw,  nnd  often  overcast  by  fstnily 
tronl'U-i.  Y'et  he  never  flinched  from  hi«  iKiyiih  reiolte — 
unmuvcd  by  the  promptings  of  self,  and  unditmaye<l  by  the 
tlireal*  of  iliuse  wbote  interests  he  assailed.  He  carvd  not  wh^H 
filched  bis  houour*,  and  he  left  bis  jusiirii-ation  lo  others.  *  M^l 
Lords,'  the  Duke  of  Ai(;>ll  said,  *  the  social  reforms  of  the  las) 
half  century  have  not  been  mainly  due  to  the  Liberal  party. 
They  have  been  due  maitily  to  the  influence,  character,  bimI 
perseverance  of  one  man — Lord  Shaftesbury.'  Who  could 
emerge  a  hero  from  such  n  search-light  as  hit  biographer  poure<) 
on  Cardinal  Mnnnin^?  Let  it  suflice  to  atk  who  best  eiiiiM 
pass  through  the  needle's  eye — the  layman  or  the  cleric.  It  U 
pleatanter  to  view  the  bright  beautiful  boy,  looking  nut  with 
wistful  eye  into  the  future,  gleaming  with  its  noble  enthutiksmi 
Tb«  stairs  he  had  to  climb  are  too  steep  if  yon  entOT  by 
front  door,  nnd  be  had  convinced  himself  that  each  slep  h« 
WAS  won  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Life  parted  the  scfioolboj 
ways,  but  they  met  again  at  the  grave.  The  cuiterroongers 
formed  a  funeral  eorthie  for  their  'dear  Karl,'  and  a  long  strin| 
of  cabs  followed  the  Cardinal  tn  bis  rest.  And  over  both  ws 
pronounced  the  poor  man's  blessing.  Such  were  some  of  iL 
men  who  have  home  an  active  part  in  the  conduet  of  aJTair*. 
Of  most  of  them  it  may  be  not  unfairly  said  that  in  their 
uopTctrnlious  devotion  to  duly  they  exhibited  some  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  body  from  which  they  sprang.  Of  those 
who  are  still  before  the  public  it  it  not  time  tn  tpcnk. 

We  pass  to  tbiiM  whose  inlluence,  though  lets  obtrusive, 
pFTmcatet  society,  perhaps  on  that  account  more  thoroughly. 
While  fully  cognisant,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the  fact  that  an 
author  cannot  be  made,  Professor  Courlhope,  in  bis  mnsterly 
survey  of  Harrovian  men  of  lelten,  seeks  to  show  in  what 
measure  they  were  severally  inllurnred  by  the  ffeniuii  (on. 
Those  of  whom  he  treats  grew  up  under  the  old  retjimf  ;  nnd  no 
praise  that  he  could  have  lavished  on  a  classical  training  could 
be  so  elfl<|uent  as  the  fact  that  be  omitt  all  mention  of  any 
ulber,  unless  it  be  to  nolc  defects  incidental  to  its  altsencc.      It 
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»affioea  tor  him  to  point  out  that  thU  *tftrW  ntnuldiag  of 
iMtwal  gilts  if  (iUtincllj  tniC4»bl«,  and  tbnt  th»*c  wbo  vielded 
thnnwlves  most  rendil;  to  it  are  mnit  conspicuous  for  tltoiight 
aod  ttvle.  To  Inm  bow  to  write  terse,  forcible,  and  correct 
Eogli^  withoat  ever  seeing  an  EnKJisb  ig^rammar  or  composing: 
an  English  (hroie  is  paradoxical  ;  but  mucb  that  is  best  in  our 
nalional  life  is  inund  among  its  anomalies.  Bvron  would  bavir 
been  a  poet  if  lie  bad  bt-rn  ^  ploughman  or  a  shrpiirrd,  but  wr 
tOAj  learn  from  bit  own  slatctnenic  bow  much  bis  enthusiasm 
waa  Itiodlcd  by  his  belored  master,  Ur.  Joseph  Orurjr : — 

'  With  him  for  jrtara  we  Maroliod  the  otassic  page 
And  loarpd  tbo  master  tboogb  wo  loved  the  sago.' 

It  mny  be  attributed  to  hit  wajrwaixl  disposition  that  on 
another  occasion  ho  speaks  of  *  Horace  whom  I  haled  so.*  The 
biirtsh  dreams  which  solfuscd  his  imagination  took  form  in 
hiitr  jcars.  While  ibc  great  passions  which  swar  humanity  shall 
nintiout',  and  the  halo  lingers  over  (iim-cr  and  Knmr,  can  it  be 
that  lilies  woven  out  of  material  that  is  impiTistiable  sbnold 
themselves  be  destined  to  decay  1  Remembering  the  jcar— 
1434— there  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  an  anecdote  related  ol* 
'  Uarry  *  Drarj,  who,  while  looking  over  a  pupil's  exercite, 
the  subject  being  uken  from  'Cbilde  Harold,'  remarked  :  •  Ah, 
little  did  I  think,  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  looking  over 
Lord  Byron's  rtercise  in  this  very  room  with  him,  that  I  should 
shortly  be  liKiking  over  a  monitor's  exercise  being  *  translation 
from  one  of  bis  priocipnt  porms.'  But  the  pathos  had  a  comic 
ending.  Byron's  old  tutor  twik  a  deep  interest  in  fires,  and  on  a 
great  fire  in  London  being  announced,  be  and  his  pupil  hurried  up 
to  the  churchyard,  and,  sealed  on  tombstones,  from  nine  u'cbick 
till  uiidnigbt  watched  ihe  burning  of  the  Houses  of  ParliamenL 

If  wo  pass  per  tattum  from  B^ron  to  Anthony  Trollope,  it  is 
to  remark  that  hit  works  arc  lacking  in  those  distinctive 
attributes  which  belong  to  a  clastically  trained  mind.  He 
himself  supplies  tlie  clue,  remarking  that  he  learned  nothing, 
even  of  classics — a  feat  which  it  worthy  of  reoonl.  In  hit 
*  Auinbiograpby '  he  says  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  be 
conld  find  any  pleasure  in  reading  a  Latin  author.  Two  other 
of  Byron's  contemporaries  were  capable  of  resisiiojr  the  influence 
of  even  sncb  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Drury :  Theodore  H<M)k,  who 
hated  Greek,  and  'Barry  Cornwall,'  the  'gentle  Huphues ' 
whon  Byron  playfully  charges  with  attempting — 
'  To  tet  uji  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me.' 

From  the  hbro  itoro  in  which  Harrovian  meo  vi  lelten  arc 
ioscribcd  we  can  only  select  a  page.     But  their  names  an  iM>i 
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writ  in  water,  and  less  tban  inost  men  cloei  an  author  slaii' 
need  of  a  biogmpber.  Il  may  be  said  ibat  tbcv  lent  luttrr  lo 
the  Brhool — not  the  flchool  to  them.  Vet  it  iho  with  pcrmiuible 
to  trace  in  later  growth  the  efTecIs  of  rnrly  culture  nml  jadicimu 
pruning.  Pruning,  indeed,  wa>  practise*!  with  nn  unsp«rinf 
band,  and  the  Icne  prcgnnni  icntence*  of  Tncitut  wei« 
inculcated  nx  roudcl*  with  untiring  perse  vera  nee.  No  one  who 
ever  heard  biin  wilt  forget  the  obvious  delight  with  whicb 
Mr.  Oxenbani  dwell  on  thU  peculiarity  of  his  favouiilc  author. 
It  was  the  special  effort  of  such  masters  as  that  perfect  scholar 
and  chivalrous  gentleman  to  <  correct  the  taste  and  control  the 
exuberance  of  the  imnginntiTe.'  It  was  his  wont  to  denounce:, 
in  that  language  which  Dr.  Vaughnn  euphemistically  detcrihed 
as  *so  rcry  hasty,'  those  long  wormy  sentences  which  he 
designated  ■s)>idi'is.'  In  his  eyes  a  false  (juaulily  and  a  lie 
were  the  most  bnleful  things  in  the  world,  and  a  good  copy  of 
verses  about  the  best.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
prolixity,  the  tendency  to  uncontrolled  meandering,  apparent  En 
such  a  brilliant  writer  ns  Lnnl  Lytlon,  or  in  the  poetry  of 
Roden  Noel,  would  have  been  reslraineil  had  they  been 
subjected  for  a  longer  period  to  the  discipline  of  n  severer 
taste?  John  Addinglon  Symonds  laments  his  lost  opportunities 
with  undue  tell-consciouiiness  in  the  presence  of  Huch  a  work  at 
the  *  Renaissance  of  Italy.'  Of  those  whose  writings  bear 
such  eloquent  testimony  to  the  spiritual  force  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  were  Manning,  Faber,  Isaac  VVilliams,  and  Menry 
Oxenham.  Isaac  Williams  digressed,  it  is  true,  into  mcdiievatism, 
under  the  influence  of  this  pnirerful  emotion,  but  it  was  foreign 
lo  his  tusie.  Me  says  of  himself  that  on  the  rare  occasions  on 
whicb  be  had  to  write  an  KnglisU  theme,  he  had  to  translate 
his  thoughts,  out  of  the  Latin  idiom  in  which  they  ran,  int 
English. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  dark  ages,  from  which  little  tigh^ 
comes,  into  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  we  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  which  has  been 
described  was  carried  on.  The  social  condilions  dilTcm] 
widely  from  those  now  prevailing.  But  many  of  the  iustituiions, 
still  existent  under  a  modified  form,  are  distinctly  traceable. 
The  general  aspect  is  one  of  greater  licence,  held  in  check — 
often  at  irregular  intervals — by  severer  punishments.  Life  was 
hard  even  under  legally  constituted  authority,  and  harder  still  at 
the  hands  of  self-elected  tyrants.  Boys  entered  on  a  career  of 
hardship  at  a  very  early  age,  and  remnineil  for  seven,  eight,  or 
even  ten  years.  The  duties  of  a  modem  fag  are  a  sinecure 
compared  with  those  of  an  earlier  day,  whicb  entailed  at  timea' 
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hariof;  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  and  brcxk  *  lock-up,'  to  gather 
tticki  for  ihr  fire.  Other  duties  contidcil  in  nntting  out  in  the 
nun  or  cold  to  announce  whether  certain  mutfra  «,ere  on  their 
wajr  up  to  morning  ichoul  ;  or  standing  un  the  parapet  of  the 
school  boute  to  ttiruw  down  /ootbnlls  which  mi^fat  hapjien  lo 
lodge  there.  Some  of  the  more  brolal  inttituiiont,  such  u 
'TolliD|t-in,'  were  hy  (legTces  supprctaed.  This  initiation  inin 
the  freedom  of  the  ball  coniiaicd  in  having  some  lour  dozen 
hard  rolls  dischargnl  at  your  head  from  a  diiunce  of  four 
vards.  The  preiti);c  of  the  'milting  gtuund'  had  sensitilj 
drclinetl  bv  the  middle  of  the  prrxtnl  century,  and  'squash 
day,'  the  oidcal  to  which  Augustus  Hure  >o  feelingly  alludes, 
disappeared  about  the  tame  dale. 

Leasona  were  performed  under  circumilnocei  which  give 
•ome  colour  to  the  statemenli,  made  by  others  besides  Trollone, 
that  they  learned  absolutely  nothing.  Four  forms  minijlod 
their  Babel  in  the  Fourth  Form  room,  the  rest  of  the  scho'il 
crowding  all  the  available  space  up  to  the  'rock-loft';  one 
faggot  was  lighted  la  ttie  Fourth  Form  room,  and  masters  and 
scboUn  brought  their  tapers.  Learning,  however,  was  to  a 
)ai|;e  extent  voluntary,  for  the  aame  period  turned  out  some  rare 
classics.  Stimulus  to  learning  was  not  waniing,  whether 
corporal  or  in  the  shape  of  rodlcsi  lines.  The  diarv  of  Walter 
Charles  Trevelyan,  krpt  from  1(^12  to  li^l.'),  bears  ample  trsli- 
mooy  to  the  time  bestowed  on  Lniin  verses.  It  makes  no 
OMDtion  of  mathematics,  and  a  cuofirmalory  witness  says  that, 
iboogh  ibe  Sixth  Form  dallied  with  FucHd  once  a  week,  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  writing,  and  algebra  was 
taken  fur  granted.  The  same  diary  records  some  of  the  writer's 
*  puna.' — ihej'ormatio  temporum,  awarded  by  Dr.  Butler  ;  twenty 
cbaptera  of  St.  Maiitiew,  by  '  Harry  '  Drury  ;  87 1  lines  of  Virgil 
(i.e.  Sli^ocid  '  V.),  by  ibc  same,  and  fifty  pagrs  of  Greek  grammar 
to  write  out,  *  for  not  knowing  something  that  was  not  in  the 
IcstoD.'  Looking  back,  it  seems  as  If  punishments  might  have 
combinni  some  profit.  Writing  out  Virgilian  hexameters  on 
closely  nil«l  pajwr  in  multiples  of  fifty  had  little  elXeci  beyond 
■polling  one's  hand — and  worse  still  were  the-  symbols  of  Fuclid, 
the  inevitable  result,  to  thow  who  had  an  '  obluie angle'  in  their 
bead,  of  attending  '  Tommy  '  .Slcel's  lesson.  *  We  will  write  out 
the  proposition'  was  the  formula  which  concluded  each  day's 
work,  culminating  at  Trials  in  the  verdict, '  We  will  write  out 
tb*  whole  of  the  propositions.'  The  curiously  worded  sentence 
by  no  meant  iinpliL-d  that  our  preceptor  undertook  half  the 
tafk.  The  Di-f^upntion  was  as  profitable  as  digging  boles  and 
£lIiog  them  up  again :  perhaps  therein  lay  its  merit  nt  a  lime 
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vrh«n  the  Uik  of  SUjrpliu*  was  consittercd  a  model  for  prii 
UbouT.  The  order  i>f  Mr.  Oxenlmm  lo  tran»cfib*  the  wh 
Bible  was  not  liable  (o  tbisobjection,  but  it  wai  an  undrrtakin^ 
vrbirh  would  bare  appalled  a  inediicval  monk.  Tbr  »cli(M>lbi>_v 
wbo  na*  aikcd  b)-  Queen  Elisabeth  how  many  times  be  bmil 
been  Hugged,  replied : — 

'  InfADdum,  rcgitia,  jabes  reuovara  dolorani.* 

But  life  did  not  conaitt  wholly  of  pains  aad  penalties 
WrMingtnn  was  winning  violnrira  in  the  Pcninsala,  and 
victories  Dieant  holidays  for  Harrow — as  did  the  visits  of 
diitinguishetl  persons.  There  were  seven  holidays  and  two 
bnlf-holidaya  in  fiTteen  days  from  June  S-llh  to  July  ^t)i,  1$13. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there  was  little  need  of  extra 
relaxation  when  Tui-sday  was  a  weekly  holiday,  as  were  Saints' 
days,  the  Kin);'i  biithday,  Gunpowder  and  Accession  day*,  four 
Speech  dnyi.  and  many  others.  Cricket  was  played  on  a  steep 
bank,  fontball  snd  rackets  in  the  srhool-yanl.  Bat  there  were 
other  pursuits  with  a  flavour  of  illegality  which  increase*!  their 
zest.  A  considerable  business  was  done  in  gunpowder  ami 
fireworks.  Duck-puddle  was  used  for  testing  cannon  and 
tailine-boalA  ;  the  uBsavoury  pond*  whleh  abound  in  that  part  of 
Middleses  were  dragged  for  lish  ;  and  Jaek-a-laniern  long  held 
its  ground  against  hostile  edicts.  This  most  popular  sport 
consisted  of  n  rhasc  by  night  after  a  boy  caTrymg  a  lantern, 
whose  aim  it  was  In  lend  his  punuers  over  the  dirtiest  ditches 
and  mokt  imprarticable  hedges  be  could  find,  \or  were  the 
fleshly  appetites  denied.  A  bill  has  been  hande«)  down  from 
178s  by  which,  even  under  the  disguise  of  the  pastrycook's 
spelling,  wo  get  a  glimpse  of  the  tastes  of  a  youthful  Viielltus — 
one  Daniell  Griftiiha — who  in  six  months  expended  ten  pounds 
on  '  vent  ))oy  and  muck  turtle,  shery  tortc  and  ginoe  ice,  putte 
Taabury,'  and  suchlike  delicacies.  { 

The  cricket  of  early  days  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  grounrl 
upon  which  it  was  played.  Its  present  scientific  form  dales  from 
the  advent  on  the  scene  nf  '  Bob  Griinston  and  '  Fied  '  Fuosooby 
— Bunes  which  will  ever  live  in  graiefut  lemembrance.  An 
estimate  of  the  respective  points  nf  ICtoo,  Winchester,  and 
Harrow,  while  ascribing  more  showy  qualities  to  the  iwu  first, 
credits  Harrow  nith  the  very  characleri&iics  which  it  was  tb 
life<long  aim  of  its  two  voluntary  preceptors  to  impress  upon 
il.  It  was  on  the  rigour  of  the  game  that  they  insisted.  But 
their  teaching  went  far  deeper.  It  was  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
devotion  wrhieh  they  preached  by  their  lives — ^sunimed  up  in  their 
familiar  adage  that  it  was  the  duty,  not  only  of  a  cricketer,  bat 
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of  a  geoileman  to  plnv  for  bis  »iie  and  not  for  himteir.  in  the 
davs  of  Dr.  Wordswonh  ihc  gnus  was  said  lo  have  grown  in 
the  sticeU  ftf  Harrow ;  but  a  (urmer  eajitain  uf  th«  cleTen  mskcK 
tbr  ipiriimt  retoii  that  if  it  gjew  in  the  tireet  it  did  not  grow 
vod«r  ihciT  tMl.  The  school  numbcrrt)  onlf  sixty-ninr  when 
Dr.  Wonlsnorih  left,  but  in  ibe  two  prerioui  rear*  ihcr  wuri 
the  mntchii  ngainst  bolh  Eton  and  Winchester.  This  spirit  bas 
bwn  maiolnined,  and  with  far  inferior  numbi-rs  Harruw  btaJs 
tbe  list  hj  two  in  the  matches  against  Klun — that  contest  which 
was  an  barruwtng  lo  Kobert  Gritnston  that  he  could  scarcely 
trust  himsel)  to  be  an  eye-witness.  Tbe  modern  schoolboy  is 
fsid  lo  be  innie  staid  iban  bis  father;  but,  in  spite  of  the  tnatcb 
liaving  boromc  n  function  of  tbe  London  season,  it  still  calls  up, 
it  few  other  ibinj;*  do,  tbe  memories  of  tbe  post.  Happy  is  tbe 
plate  wbicb  can  All  up  the  ^pa  of  death  from  its  own  ranks. 
And  on  nunc  couM  the  inanlle  haTa  fallen  more  fitly  than 
00  I.  D.  Walker.  Bom  of  a  family  of  tlarrovians  and 
cricketers,  be  inherited  tbe  traditions  of  Ponsonby  and  Grim- 
(too,  and  proved  himself  pre-eminently  worthy  of  them.  In 
bis  successor,  Mr.  A.  J.  VVebbe,  Harrow  has  secured  the  ser* 
ricTC  of  a  cricketer  nbo,  besides  being  a  brilliant  hnUman  nnd 
6eU),  baa  eslabliilied  tbe  reputation,  wherever  crickvt  u  played, 
of  oerer  giving  up  a  game  till  it  ia  lost. 

.Mr.  Roundetl,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  quondam 
bead  of  tbe  school  and  captain  uf  the  eleven,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  life  a*  he  found  it  durin^c '  tbe  forties.'  But  '  the 
forties '  must  be  studied  in  close  conneiion  wilb  '  the  thirties,' 
from  llir  time,  in  fact,  when,  in  lJS3ti,  Dr.  Wordtworth  took 
ovar  the  reins  of  that  government  which  has  been  describcil  as 
a  '  moderate  anarchy ' — Ibe  substantive  more  accurate,  as  aome 
will  think,  than  tbe  adjective.  Tried  by  the  evidence  of 
statistics  he  failed.  He  reduced  tbe  school  to  sixty-nine,  but 
be  himself  contribuird  (o  tlw^  reduction  by  ex|>ell!ng  those 
wbon  be  kt>ew  to  he  a  source  of  contaminattun  lu  their  fellows. 
Ha  knew  ibat  his  drastic  methods  of  reform  would  bring 
oapopuUrity  to  bimtelf  and  the  school,  hot  be  braved  the  risk 
lor  conscience'  takcu  Let  ut  bear  bis  own  view  of  the  '  reduc- 
tioos' :  '  It  is  not  necessary.'  be  said,  addressing  the  boys,  '  that 
this  sbonid  be  a  school  of  three  hundred  or  <me  hundred  or  of 
&Uj  boTS,  but  it  is  ornrssary  that  it  should  he  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen.'  The  words  might  have  been  spoken  by 
Arnold.  Kqually  exalted  in  the  ctmception  of  their  mission,  it 
was  in  conslitDiional  character,  and  therefore  in  methods,  that 
tbty  were  sundered  as  the  poles.  The  doaing  years  of  'lb' 
thirties  *  passed  sadly  enough  in  tb«  ttruggfle  of  a  saintly  oaO 
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to  breathe  »>methin|;  of  its  own  purity  inlo  the  lurrotindinir' 
atmuajthvre  of  vice  and  irrevorcnce.  It  woi  not  the  «urviv-nl  of 
snme  o(  the  ruder  formi  of  licence  which  he  felt  mott  keenlj-. 
Those  wem  an  offence  to  hii  refined  nalgre  :  but  the  source  of 
his  dislrcts  ]ay  deeper — in  the  prerailing  irreliginn  of  the  place. 
It  was  this  which  tnddcned  the  oiherwite  hnppy  rrlrotprtrt  of 
Henry  Manning.  Harrow  wa«  to  him  the  leaic  ri-ligtnui  prrtod 
of  hi«  life:  *  Wc  wrre  literally  without  relig;ious  guidanee  or 
formation.  The  services  in  the  church  were  for  most  'if  the 
boys  worse  than  useless.  The  puhlic  religious  instruction  was 
reading  Waller's  Catechism  on  Sunday  momiDg  for  an  hour  in 
school ;  and  in  private,  at  Evans*,  wo  read  Foley's  Eviiiencet 
or  Letlie  vn  Deism.'  A  multitude  of  wicnrsirs  nttctt  that 
this  is  no  exaggerated  lament  of  an  nver-ti-uiilivc  nature. 
Memory  rcenvers  nothing  from  the  sermons  except  the  fact  that 
*  fourthly  *  is  not  iieii-sKarily  synonymous  wtlh  >  lully.' 

Dr.  Wordsworth  was  a»  ecclesititic,  not  a  schoolmaster. 
But  he  was,  what  he  tried  to  make  others,  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. Tho  light  of  goodness  shone  conspicuously  through  him  ; 
and  when  all  seemed  darkest  the  dawn  was  near.  He  sowed  ; 
and  if  another  reaped,  he  was  nt  Icjut  happy  in  having  for  his 
successor  a  man  nnhlc  enough  to  recognixe  his  labours.  Dr. 
Vaughan  was  warned  not  to  throw  himself  away  by  goinir  to 
Harrow.  But  he  took  his  own  line;  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  he  said  :  >  1  went  lo  Harrow  es|>ecting  to  find  s 
desert,  and  1  found  a  garden.'  It  was,  however,  a  garden  fall 
of  weeds,  not  all  of  which  were  eradicated  when,  after  firtecn 
ye^rt  of  faithful  labour,  he  resigned  his  work,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  men,  and  the  regret  of  nil.  Dr.  Vaughan,  one  of 
Arnold's  most  cherished  pupils,  had  ome  to  liis  work  imbued 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  great  master,  and  endowed  with 
every  attribute  which  commands  success.  He  was  a  con- 
aummale  teacher,  possessed,  as  Dr.  Butler  says,  of  the  trne 
scholar's  instinct,  and  '  the  exact  perception  of  the  force  of 
words,  whether  separately  or  in  their  junction  and  cadences,'  in 
a  degree  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Hut,  like  Arnold,  he 
declined  to  put  teaching  in  the  lorefront  ol  his  duties.  It  was 
as  a  resolute  hut  sagacious  disciplinarian,  and  by  the  mitit 
tapietiliii  which  pervaded  every  act,  that  he  carried  the  fortunes 
of  the  school  from  their  lowest  ebb  to  a  point  never  previously 
attained.  No  one  who  watched  events  at  Harrow  till  the  time 
when  the  gentle  but  resolute  rule  of  Dr.  Vaughan  had  crushed, 
if  it  had  not  extirpated,  tho  evil  which  he  found,  will  deny  that 
the  furnace  was  very  hot,  and  that  none  but  the  mott  highly 
tempered    clay  came   out   unbroken.      Vew    would    have    the 
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htoAiiood  la  ajvocnte  a  relorn  to  the  olil  system.  Yet  it  mast 
be  conceded  that  tii  thiwe  n'lia  were  etiual  l»  tlie  ttrofgle,  it 
louebened  the  fibre  and  nurtured  itiat  ttruag  individualitm 
which  is  A  lire-Ion^  poHseMinn. 

h  ii  not  the  place  to  tpenk  here  of  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Vanghan's 
(nbsrqncQt  lile,  into  which  no  thought  of  telf  erer  intruilnl. 
Few  men  with  gifts  so  grrat  crrr  practised  more  consistently' 
the  law  (if  seU-rrnunciaiton.  He,  too,  was  succeeded  h_v  a 
favourite  pupi).  Dr.  Butler,  who  would  desire  nn  other  re- 
cogoition  than  that  which  t*  nfTorded  by  n  i-jindid  surrey  of 
bia  work.  The  tide  of  proiperilj'  flowed  unbroken  and 
with  ever-growing  force.  Inheriting  the  old  traditions,  he 
grafted  on  them  the  changes  which  modern  requirements 
demand  ;  nml  gave  to  the  '  modem  side  '  a  development  which 
wnnld  bavc  nppalled  those  who  had  yielded  tardily  to  the 
leqaest  for  a  lililc  French  and  mnthematic*.  it  is  well  for  any 
iniiitution  that  it  should  elTccl  its  traniition  under  a  man  so 
conijteient  to  weiyh  the  claims  of  both  siik-i.  When  change* 
were  first  mooted.  Lord  Paluientoa  had  deprecated  the  haste  of 
thoce  who  'rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'  The  rule  of 
the  two  Hullrrs  covered  a  period  of  fifty  years.  They  gave, 
without  stint  of  purse  and  person,  and  take  rank  among  the 
gmtcst  benefactors  of  the  school, 

Prariout  struggles  won  for  the  hrailRhip  of  Dr.  W'clldon 
that  peace  which  is  unfruitful  of  dramatic  episode,  but  is,  on 
that  very  account,  a  period  of  steady  progress.  Of  his  tenure 
of  the  office,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  characterisiic 
raergy,  it  is  too  soon  to  speak.  Still  more  unsafe  would  it  l>e 
to  baxard  ptediclioni  of  the  future.  The  omens  of  the  new 
reign  are  rm-nurable;  that  they  should  be  fulfilled  is  the  ardent 
hope  of  all  Harrovinns. 
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AliT,  IV. — tmprt*titm$  de  Vei/at/f.      Pw  Alesandre  Dums*. 
ParU,  I»33,  1847. 

AMONG  tbe  many  who  h«ve  been  rasciaaiMl  bj  the  elder 
Dumu  be  bad  no  maro  fervent  ulmirer  than  himself. 
Among  all  the  luxuries  in  which  ho  loved  to  indulgr,  none  gnvc 
bitn  such  (liinul.tling  and  .ibiding  plcoturc  nt  hii  rnjovmcnt  tn 
the  liiumpht  of  his  jicn.  Fame  or  nolonc?tv>  ct^Iehrilv  and  pnpu> 
Inritj',  itcre  tin:  jnccnt/?  which  jntoxicntdl  without  etnsaculating 
bin.  Overweening  and  nimott  aggrcwivc  lelf-cou  fide  nee,  ncting 
on  an  iotentely  Ima^inntire  and  emotional  tem|>eramenl,  harried 
him  along  in  a  Oitoil  of  phenomenal  achievements.  His  mind 
Uid  imagination  were  prol'oiindly  dramatic :  bo  regarded 
evor^thing,  his  own  peisonality  included,  with  so  eye  to  stAge 
tffTcct.  Even  his  most  intimate  dumctiic  griefs  were  nerer 
MctmI  ;  and  over  the  death-lied  of  his  mother  he  posed  for  the 

Kublie  and  a  patron.  He  had  been  the  best  of  sims  and  sincvrelj' 
rvcd  her,  and  it  was  instinct  or  impulie,  rather  than  eoDsciotu 
aSectation,  which  made  him  sit  down  over  the  curpie  to  pen  a 
sentimental  effusion  to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  It  was  simpljr  an 
upporltinily  loo  good  to  be  neglected.  That  ardent  imagination 
was  always  on  the  alert,  throwing  out  its  tentacles  like  Victor 
Hugo's  octopus.  The  slightest  suggestion  developcs  into  a  vivid 
•oene,  and  as  situations  swiftly  suereed,  the  actors  group  them- 
selves nalurallv.  Frw  men  have  had  more  inexhansiible  funds 
of  originality,  and  none  have  been  more  fretfuently  cimvicled  on 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  borrowing,  stealing,  or  convening. 
It  was  the  pace  that  told,  and  he  detected  trouble.  But  always 
we  rccogniiee  the  skill  or  spells  of  the  alchemist  who  turns 
carbon  to  diamonds  and  transmutes  lead  into  silver.  He  bati 
written  so  much  that  latterly  when  laEinesa  had  grown  cm 
him  and  his  powers  were  failing,  be  would  n-peat  himself 
with  comparative  impunity,  and  often,  as  we  honestly  be- 
lieve, he  had  forgotten  from  whom  he  was  borrowing, 

Dumas,  in  modern  slang,  worked  his  marvellous  imagination 
for  all  it  was  worth,  but  he  could  never  have  made  the  f;reat  fortune 
he  squandered  bad  be  not  been  equally  blessed  in  an  Herculean 
cnnslitution.  To  the  iron  health  of  the  Dakeof  Wellington  we 
owe  the  victories  of  England  liom  Assaye  to  Waterloo.  Like 
the  great  Duke  the  elder  Dumas  was  never  known  to  be  sick 
or  sorry.  For  forty  years  he  <lrew  as  rerklesslyon  his  health  as 
on  his  publishers  or  the  editors  who  secured  his  services.  And 
if  any  man  could  take  liberties  with  himself  it  was  Dumas. 
From  his  father  the  General,  who  had  anticipated  the  feats  of 
our  'atroDg   men'  of  the  music  halls,  he  bad  inherited   his 
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mkgnifircnt  frmmr.  Hnrr^in^  fnim  bi>  workthnp  «l  tbo  Bound 
at  tbc  ilinnrr-brll,  lie  woulil  lil  dnwn  at  tlie  iitrnil  oi  Iiit  tablp 
aaiwig  ihe  £urtt*  111!  liiul  gatlic-K-d  amuiid  liiiti,  rontlcti,  and 
with  bi«  ihirt-rrnnt  tlirnwn  upen,  dcliftbtiofr  to  dUpiay  tbc 
proportiuni  of  bii  c-betl.  He  described  svDipaibetically  ilie 
KUtmaomic  nc-biercineitts  of  Porthos,  whicb  awakened  I  lie 
Mtrrint  and  excited  the  admiration  of  tUv  tnuiketcer'a  sove- 
iri^.  Hit  appirlitn  wns  n*  enonnouc  and  bit  di);estion  as 
•dtnirablr  as  that  o<  thpCirnnd  Munntcb  bimtclf,  or  any  otbrr  of 
Ac  RautUint.  The  tiutic^it  tnan  of  letters  of  hit  limr,  or  perhaps 
of  anj  time — for  rren  Lupv  de  Ve|[u  was  leu  pndilic  and  infi- 
sitel;  le«t  vertatile — teemed  to  lead  the  life  of  ihe  JidHV«r  of  the 
Soolersnl  de  Gand.  He  would  rite  like  a  Kiant  refreshed  to 
matne  tbe  pen,  n(ter  a  brcnkfntt  of  manv  courses  at  tbe  Cafi-  de 
Ptm  OT  Philippe' t.  Soppf-rt  after  the  then t ret,  nt  Vcfour't  or 
(he  Maiton  Doroe,  werr  prolonfced  lo  the  tmall  hours  of  tbe 
OMHning,  H'herr  the  unstintcil  Quvr  ol  rhampagnr  npon  Bur- 
gisdy  onlj  stimulated  ibe  tparkle  of  aneeduie  and  eatucrie. 
Thm  utber  convict*  might  pay  the  ordinary  penalty,  but  with 
DwBU  ibete  trai  neitber  headache  nor  roactiun.  Far  from 
brinfr  burtful  to  bis  work,  those  babiu  were  of  tbc  essence  of 
hit  acurily.  Ilsd  he  been  exiled  like  Huf^o  to  tbe  solitude  of 
tbe  Channel  Islands  the  sei-thin)^  brain  wonhl  hnre  stntin'twdi 
sod  the  pen  would  hnvr  slippnl  ibri>u^h  idi  fingrrs.  lie  could 
only  breathe  and  think  freely  and  fast  in  tncieiy  or  in  inceuani 
DOTcnent.  Wherever  be  went,  be  woke  up  a  little  world  ;  and 
M  he  said  himself,  when  he  souubt  seclusion  at  suburban  Si. 
Germain*,  '  Wherever  1  go,  and  I  know  not  how  it  it,  I  bring 
iiiib  me  an  aimotphere  of  life  and  action.' 

A  singularly  vain  nnd,  in  some  respects,  a  morbidly  lenai- 
tite  man,  bis  overpowering  and  penetratinf;  self-appreciation 
(riuQipbed  over  drawbacks  that  would  otherwise  have  troublnl 
hitn.  He  prided  himteir  on  Ixring  wlint  Rrantiime  would  have 
ailed  a  KngnntT  dt  par  lit  mornh ;  yet  black  blond  is  not  consi- 
4tTttl  a  recommendation  in  the  hiKber  cin^les  of  Parisian 
Keietjr.  Dumas  was  undoubtedly  indebted  (o  a  puTe-bluo<)nl 
Mgro  grandmother  for  his  indomitable  capacity  for  work  and 
Ctcn  drudgery,  ihnut>h  it  was  his  lot  to  cultivate  letter*  in 
■lace  of  tngar-canes  or  coffee.  Perhaps  the  only  quadroon  ever 
lisiinguiibed  in  litrrnture,  be  had  thick  early  black  wool, 
broad  negroid  feataret,  and  a  complexion  which  was  lather 
Wnwd  than  swarthy.  Whether  or  no  he  believed  that  trans- 
omdent  genius  could  carry  everything  olT,  he  prided  himself 
mber  than  Otherwise  on  bu  apjtearance.  It  was  piclureKque : 
ii  «as  iirtklng  ;  it  was  romantic  ;  and  if  inquiries  bad   bren 
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intliacreetljr  pmhed  bAine,  be  would  hnve  probxbljr  b<i*sted  nf 
bis  black  ^rnnddnme  as  a  Princeit  of  St.  Domiogo.  He  camJ 
■o  liitio  to  k«pp  liii  African  descenl  \a  the  bsckgronad  tbat,  %» 
bU  son  remarked  with  afTvctionKte  craiciam,  be  wsi  capable  of 
getting  up  brhind  hit  own  cnrriagc  in  order  to  uj  that  hit  kept 
R  black  lo'>lman.  Tho  dnminnting  wcnknest  nnd  superb  celf- 
sutliciency  of  the  man  w^rc  never  mom  piiinlMllj  indicated. 
And  when  liia  elialtt  nt  Port  Marly  hnd  awclled  into  a  sujicTb 
chateau  he  imported  two  ne^roe*  from  the  f-'rench  Soud«n  to  hi 
ID  keeping  with  the  Oriental  splendour  of  the  decorations.  He 
WM  lublimely  uncooscinus  of,  or  sublimely  indifferent  to,  tbi 
witticiims  it  must  provoke  nmong  hts  friends  of  Paris.  He  bad' 
taken  the  iilen  fr>nn  the  dumb  servitor  in  the  hou«ehoUI  of 
Monte  Chiiito ;  and  he  wnuld  have  said  of  himielf,  in  Mont 
Christo's  word*,  ■  All  that  I  do  is  well  dime.' 

The  cross  of  the  black  proved  a  rare  combination  with  the 
strain  of  the  Frenchman.  From  the  one  side  came  the  ninblt 
nets  of  tboogbl,  the  exquisite  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  faocjrj 
the  spirit  thai  danced  and  sparkled  like  the  bubbles  in  whs 
he  calls  his  'joli  petit  vin  d'Anjou,'  also  the  buoj-anej  tba 
fl(»aled  him  superinr  to  rircumstaiices  whenever  anj  tempormrr 
pressure  was  removed.  On  the  other  side  was  not  aaXy  the 
capacity  for  labour  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  the  rich  and 
garish  exuberance  of  the  wayward  and  emotional  tropical 
temperament.  He  bad  (he  negro  passion  for  gorgeous  colouring. 
He  6lted  up  his  suburban  palace  regardless  of  ezpenie,  but  the 
superb  decorations  were  often  in  infamous  taste,  though 
Garibaldi  did  select  him  to  be  director  of  the  Neapolitan 
jVIusrum.  So  in  his  travels  and  rtimances  we  are  not 
infrequently  shucked  by  the  misplaced  glitter  of  tawdry  mosaic 
jewellery.  Dut  Dumas  is  Dumas,  and  we  mtut  take  him  as  wo 
find  biro.  Ho  was  n«  careless  of  his  style  as  Scott,  and  in  that 
very  carelessness  is  the  fascination.  The  obvious  defects  and 
glaring  inconsistencies  that  would  provoke  the  critic  if  he  were 
given  time  (n  consider,  are  frtr  more  than  compensated  by  the 
inexhaustihk-  luxuriance  of  the  Creole's  fancy.  As  Jnnin  said, 
'He  lived  without  a  moment's  rest.  Kven  when  travelling  he 
wrote,  composed,  and  thought,  and  every  subject  suited  him.'  Ho 
always  wnite  from  band  to  mouth,  adhering  conscientiously  to 
the  Scriptural  maxim  of  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
What  other  ninn  could  have  run  two  such  J'emllHont  abreast,  on 
such  opposite  subjects,  as  '  Les  Trois  Monsq  nets  ires  '  and 
•  Monte  Chrislo'?  The  instalments  of  each  day  were  thrown 
off  in  inspiration,  while  the  printers  were  badgering  hiui  for 
copy  as  they  used   to  beset  the  door  of  Balzac     Seven  cities 
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CQBimdr<)  for  ttie  honour  of  having  givta  birth  to  Homer.  It 
waf  almmt  as  flallerin^  that  lh«  s«i'cii  leading  JuunisU  of  Pnrit 
bn>ughl  A  joint  action  againii  r>umii«  for  limullaneoujilj 
ilUappointiiig  ttiHUi  of  ai  many  feuHIftoiu,  Chancteriilicalljr, 
m  ibe  ipur  of  the  moment,  aniJ  acarcely  troubling  to  give 
BOtice  of  bis  purpose,  ho  hul  slarttd  on  mi  expedition  to  Spun 
ud  Algeria.  He  was  slwavs  eager  to  trlzc  on  (be  most  illuior)- 
links  of  cnincidenne  thnt  atv>i:intetl  him  with  the  great  spirits 
n[  the  past.  He  notes  with  (li)(iiiried  naiwt^  in  his  'Caitieries' 
that  tfa«  little  town  of  Villers-Cottereif,  whieb  was  bit  birth- 
place, was  within  two  leagues  of  La  Ferlc-Milon,  where  Kacine 
■as  bora,  anil  only  seven  leagues  from  Chaleau-Tbterrr,  where 
La  Kontatn«  first  sow  the  light.  But  to  do  him  jusUce,  with 
Kgard  to  the  dead,  be  rose  superior  to  jealousy.  He  did  not 
Imre  tbe  English  anv  more  Iban  bii  Musketeers,  bat  be  is 
(tee  to  acknowledge  bii  obligation  to  Scott,  whose  'Quentin 
Dsfward  '  inspired  his  historical  romances,  and  be  recognizes 
Sbskespeare  as  a  man  of  remarkable  talent,  though  lie  can  have 
oolv  appreciated  the  plavs  in  a  Irnntlatioo.  Indeed,  to  a  /^irc« 
<lr  dr€OMtance.  brought  out  at  his  Chateau  of  Monte  Christo, 
^  gave  the  title,  'Shakespeare  and  I>umas.'  The  remark  that 
provoked  Ma<)ame  Oejnzrt's  hnpp.V  repartee  at  Koueu  is  [no 
well  known  In  \ir.  worth  quming. 

.Moreover,  Dumas  wn*  hlessetl  with  a  really  astounding 
memorjr.  It  was  not  the  tenacious  memory  wliich  Johnson 
defined  as  the  vice  that  holds  fast ;  it  was  rather  the  lawyer's 
nrmorj.  which  gets  up  and  assimtlatea  a  subject  for  a  purpose, 
awl  jct  it  must  have  been  something  more.  It  is  true  be  givea 
it  cscdit  for  c]ualities  it  did  not  poiieii.  In  '  Mes  Beies '  he 
explain*  bis  larility  of  pnMluction  by  llic  fact  that  he  nixd 
nerer  turn  for  reference  to  his  Ixiokshelves :  be  relies  absolutely 
on  bis  exactitude  and  the  remembering  all  be  lias  read.  He 
ptocvcds  to  illattrate  bis  point  by  making  three  mistakes  in  as 
many  pages.  That,  however,  is  an  unfortunate  and  exceptional 
case.  In  reality,  iD  his  historical  romances,  as  in  the  historical 
episodes  of  bis  travels,  he  is  quite  as  exact  as  be  needed  to 
be.  I'cdanfic  nccuncy  is  not  his  foible,  nor  is  it  demnmlnl  by 
ibe  areiage  render.  Happily  we  are  not  oil  being  coached  for 
cnnpelitivc  examinations,  and  a  score  or  so  of  years,  more  or 
■cm,  count  for  little  in  mediaeval  chronology.  Many  a  man 
■bo  makes  pretension  to  being  fairly  well-informed  would  own. 
if  be  were  candid,  that  he  is  mainly  indehtei)  to  Dumas  for 
■kit  be  knows  of  the  annxis  of  Frnncc  from  the  St.  liarlholomew 
Crondc  and  t'uriber.  Tbe  conclusive  proof  of  the 
pft  ol  recollection  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Impression* 

do 
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(le  \oyfk^'  He  diil  not  take  a  librarv  about  with  him  on 
tour*,  and  aiiureilly  be  nerer  reviled  tbnse  baitj  travel  notes. 
Vet  tbe  chroniclerB  are  all  prell)'  much  at  bii  finger-endi,  and  if 
the  memory  Inils  or  thr  chmnicl*^  thould  br  a  blank,  ibe 
cienlive  imni^nation  <^omp«  jilnutibly  to  thr  ncwiip,  nnd  ibcrc 
if  no  icmblnntv  nf  pntcbwnrlt.  As  for  llie  innamrrablc  Irgrndt 
of  ibe  salnlji  and  mnriyrs,  wbose  tbrine*  were  vitil«d  in  tbe 
conne  of  hit  wandetings,  tbe  ponderoua  Church  bisloric*  are  so 
picturesquely  condensed  and  N  richly  embellished  that  the 
original  of  Ihe  iranifi^urMl  palitnpsests  is  undecipherable. 

Sucb  a  i;eniui  vrns  nccrsfnrily  n  cbaos  of  oontradictioni.  He 
rin^s  tlir  cbangrs  in  an  rndlrss  variety-  of  moods  ;  he  is  for 
ever  preparing:  scntationnl  tuTprises ;  nnd  alihougb  we  are 
nlwnvs  suspecting  him  of  posini^,  it  is  impositibli!  to  tav  bow 
mncb  of  hit  rhapsodical  enthusiasm  is  simulated.  As  an 
intellectual  conundrum  be  la  the  most  seductive  of  studies.  Of 
course,  he  wrote  bis  memoirs  and  publisbnl  them  in  countless 
volumes.  VVo  doubt  if  anyone  ever  read  from  beKinninjc  lo  end 
the  diffuse  and  wcnrisnme  autobiography  of  the  hrillinni  creator 
of'  Montr  Christo' and  thi-' Musketerrs.'  In  drtpnratc  pecuniary 
straits,  be  bad  censed  to  regard  reputation.  The  tnemoirs  wcre 
■pun  out  with  the  reproduction  nnd  sweepings  of  hit  earlier 
writings.  Tbey  tell  us  next  to  nothing  that  is  new,  and  of  what 
they  do  tell  we  are  always  doubtful.  The  real  autobiography  is 
in  bis  novels,  bat  above  all  in  his  *  Imprcstions  de  Voyage.* 
Tbete  travels  of  bis,  which  nri;  for  the  most  part  along  well- 
beatvn  tracks,  are  imprcgnnted  and  inspiretl  by  the  irrepressible 

fcrsonality.  The  excitement  of  constant  change  of  scene  seta 
is  blood  and  brain  in  perpetual  motion.  Not  even  after  a 
noclnmal  carouse  in  tbe  Boulevards  was  he  in  happier  vein 
than  when  tie  had  found  supper  and  bed  in  some  wretched 
auberi/t;  fatigued  and  half  famished,  alter  a  thirty-mile  tramp 
through  rugged  mountnins.  The  brecr^s  of  ihe  Ainu,  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Mediterrnnenn,  even  the  sun-blaze  o(  I  rovence  or 
tbe  sands  of  Algi^na,  had  an  equally  exbilamting  effect  on  his 
fancy.  He  could  forget  the  faint  modesty  that  seldom  oppressed 
him ;  and  in  nil  tbe  situations,  as  in  the  interviews  with  crowned 
heads  or  celebrities,  Dumas,  the  illustrious  man  of  letters,  is 
invariably  the  commanding  figure.  Tbe  feigned  humility  of 
the  Colossus  only  adds  some  cubits  to  bis  stature.  He  founded 
the  fashion  of  interviewing  in  a  magnificent  manner  of  his  own. 
Monarch  he  met  as  monarch,  nnd  we  must  assume  that  we  may 
believe  bis  report.  He  halls  at  Brussels  on  his  way  lo  tbe 
Rhine ;  be  presents  himself  and  sends  up  bis  card,  at  tbe 
Palace    of   Latken.      King    i,eopold    is    all    that   is  frank   and 

hospitable. 
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hosiMtabI«.  After  a  long,  it  fTiemllj-  nml  fnmilikr  titlk,  tb« 
King  ioviies  bis  famous  visitor  lo  viaie  fUet  tbai  are  cofning 
off  ai  Gbeat.  Ka^at  invitations  are  gencr&lly  coDiidrred 
MuiraJent  to  commancU,  but  Dumas  visibly  hesitates.  Tbe 
King,  with  line  tact  and  an  e.xc«ss  of  bonhomie,  immtslialcly 
•rit  bint  at  hi*  eiue.  Hr  saw  ihut  an  unseasonable  inviialiun 
had  optet  ibc  tiHiriit*a  plan*.  'Do  biMtrf,' hr  snid  ;  'go  your 
mvf  while  I  go  mine,  and  tf  wc  moet  agnin  vnttz  rni*  dematuUr 
a  diiKr,'  Vet  if  lie  was  nut  doxzled  hy  the  royalty  of  rank,  be 
bowed  to  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  genius,  and  no  tnan 
nmld  pay  more  delicate  compliments — at  least,  wben  be 
had  time  (o  ibink,  for  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  lo  the 
{■nromptus.  Hrrr  is  an  inicrvicw  in  dilTrrfnt  vein.  lie  had 
VBlked  into  Lm-kcn  nnabashcd,  hut  when  be  nenl  tn  pay  his 
mereofne  (o  Cb.'ileauhriand  at  an  inn  in  Lutrcrnche  was  shame- 
faced as  Roland  (iraenie  in  presence  of  ibc  Regent,  nnd 
Us  heart  beat  so  brealhlessly  that  he  cuuld  scarcely  climb 
the  suir.  But  the  great  poet  of  Christianity  was  as  affable 
m  tbe  KidK,  and  they  sat  down  coinforlably  to  breakfast. 
CbitMobriJtnd  bnd  t^cd  of  turninj;  Cincinnaius  in  \or- 
■andj  ur  Brittany :  that  hr  bclirvc<l  in  Ur  the  vocation  of 
his  old  age;  and  there,  we  may  remark,  he  was  outposing  his 

*  PMBut  tn<-  to  doubt  that.  Yon  rctnotnbor  Cbsrl«a  V.  nt  Sitint- 
Jiat :  Jtm  arc  Done  of  the  emporont  who  abi)ic«t«,  or  of  the  kings 
tboy  datbmae ;  yon  am  of  Um  prtUMS  wbo  (ti«  nndor  tfa«  dus  sad 
wham  ibcy  bnrj  lilco  Oharleioagiio — Uw  Toot  on  their  shield,  tti« 
svnnl  by  tbdr  «id«,  ibo  oiowa  on  tboir  bead,  and  the  sroptre  iu 
ibatrhKDd.' 

Bdt  Dnmas  wai  .-*  master  iu  the  art  of  flattery.  The  most 
nckless  uf  men  in  money  matters,  be  had  always  a  keen  eye  lo 
ambition  and  the  main  chance,  and  he  was  almost  servile  in 
intinaaring  compliments  when  there  was  reMonable  hope  they 
WonUl  pay.  It  was  hii  misfortune  that  his  sensitivi^  vanity 
vmikl  cladi  with  his  solid  intm^tis,  nnd  some  sudden  tomndo 
blowing  np  in  hii  tropical  trmpi-rainent  would  wreck  the  fairest 
pttKBite  of  ostiilunus  and  patient  courliership.  Me  was  for  ever 
*f|uabb1iDg,  odending,  and  pleading  for  forgiveness  with  hik 
palmns  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  Irom  the  shrewd  old  King 
himself  t»  the  votacilc  Munlpcntier,  who,  with  something  ol 
the  paternal  .tsluleuesi,  was  rather  a  t^te  de  linaUe. 

In  the  all-pervading  personality  that  gives  ■  »c<luctlv* 
dramatic  rhnrm  to  thosf  eaiurrirs  of  travel,  Dumas  had  mneh 
ia  tmnmon  with  Bo«woll.     He  was  the  antithesis  of  Uoswcll  as 
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to  scnipuloui  exactitude,  which  makes  them  the  more  deligt 
though  in  s  difTcrcnt  manner.  But  he  was  impcrrioi 
Doswcll  to  the  sense  of  ridicule ;  and  where  he  did  nnt  spare 
himself,  unconsciously  pArttding  his  amusing  fnibles,  he  could 
not  b«  expected  to  he  considerate  of  others.  The  objects  of 
bis  respeclful  adoration,  the  companions  of  his  travel,  the 
Strangers  who  oRTered  frank  hospitalilj'  or  volunteered  their 
■crrices  as  his  guides,  must  often  have  bad  reason  to  regret 
their  acquaintance  with  him.  For  he  finds  'copy'  in  everything 
and  everybody  he  came  across,  from  Queen  Hortmse  nt 
Arenenl>erg,  whom  he  reverences  ami  whose  conftdencies  he 
betrays,  tn  the  lettered  beadsmnn  of  Heidel)>erg,  wbo  was  far 
from  being  proud  of  his  berediinrr  honours. 

Next  to  the  glori6cation  of  himself,  his  mission  wa«  the 
magnification  of  bis  country.  To  bis  patriotic  sympathies  and 
sentiments  wo  are  indebted  for  much  that  is  infinitely  amusing, 
and  for  more  that  is  romantically  piclurr«quc.  Whenever  he 
crosses  the  march  of  the  French  armies  there  are  brilliant 
sketches  of  the  strategy  and  fcols  of  daring  which  made  Hurope, 
under  Napoleon,  n  dependency  of  France.  In  his  admirniion 
of  tbe  genius  of  the  great  soldier  of  fortune  he  is  inclined  to 
forgive,  if  he  can  never  forget,  tbe  autocrat's  prejudice  a;;ainst 
the  sturdy  Republicanism  of  his  father,  which  relegated  tbe 
Hercules  of  the  legions  to  penury  and  obscurity.  All  French- 
men, down  to  the  comical  eammis-vot/ageur  of  the  Kigi.  have 
inherited  tbe  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Crusaders.  The  tragical 
memories  of  the  Revolution  have  made  them  more  careless  of 
life  than  before,  and  tbey  are  always  ready  for  the  ordeal  by 
battle,  though  tbey  have  never  touched  a  trigger  or  bandied  a 
sword.  In  ihe  worst  extremity  there  is  tbe  resource  of  suicide, 
and  the  man  who  falters  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
aclf-cxti notion  is  the  cowardly  exception  that  proves  the  rale 
In  contrast  we  have  tbe  typical  Englishmen,  who  arc  among 
the  most  delightful  creations  of  the  vivid  fancy.  Fure  creations 
they  are,  fur  he  knew  them  as  little  as  their  language.  They 
nre  the  Bnglisbtn<.'ii  of  French  stage  tradition  and  of  Boulevard 
Caricature.  There  is  the  Englishman  opptessed  with  tbe  spleen 
and  travelling  to  get  rid  of  tbe  incubus.  There  is  tbe  milord 
of  the  millions  wbo  spares  no  expense  to  gratify  bis  cnpricc« 
and  morbid  eccentricities,  and  who  is  tbe  hero  of  some  of  tbe 
tourist's  most  lively  stories;  while  we  meet  everywhere  the 
more  common  AripUvs  four  rire  as  be  used  to  he  exhibited  in 
the  windows  of  the  print>shops,  with  the  broad  grin  on  tbe 
nibieund  face,  showing  the  gle.im  of  the  strong  white  teeth 
which  indicate  his  carnivorous  propensities.     For  be  is  always 
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«  glutton  und  generally  a  lottilartl.  In  short,  «ll  the  Kngliih 
ue  caiM  for  tbe  comedy  or  farce  whirb  ihoulil  bring  dnurn  the 
(illeriei  at  the  BoufTci  or  thv  Palnis  Kovnt. 

Bat  it  is  lime  «rc  pissed  from  the  abitmct  to  the  eoiicrete 
and  f>>llowe<I  the  inighlv  romancer  in  his  tr.iveli.  If  we  have 
wrmrd  tomcwhat  to  depreciate  him  in  the  preliminary  lurvey 
it  is  on\y  because  he  lo  pcrustently  parades  his  foibles.  He 
ttrnts  about  his  pages  like  hi>  Knglith  prototype  at  Stralforcl, 
when  the  greatest  of  British  biographers  ticketed  himself 
'Paoli  Boiwell.'  For  when  all  is  said  we  stand  in  amaze  at 
Ae  glorious  talent  of  Dumas — at  his  ainaxing  dramatir  vigour, 
St  (he  marvellous  union  of  slrength  and  flexibility  which,  like 
the  ironk  of  (he  clrpbnn(,  can  move  n  piece  of  ordoance  or  pick 
ap  a  pin.  He  passes  lightly  from  monkish  legend  or  mediieral 
'  tory  to  mockery,  pcrtijtagtt  or  genial  profanity.  Starling  for 
tuur  on  the  banks  of  the  Kfaine,  he  dcscril>cs  his  method  oi 

,rcL  la  town  or  country  he  goe«  straight  ahead,  trusting  to 
diaoce  or  his  happy  star  to  guide  him.  Wherever  ihey  may 
lead  him  he  cannot  go  wrong.  So  everywhere  he  stnmbles 
spoa  the  unexpected;  consequently  it  impresses  him  the  more. 
nreTious  atodies  have  prepared  him  to  dispenae  with  guide  or 
plan.  When  he  turns  a  corner  or  comes  ODt  upon  a  Place,  the 
icpae*  arc  peoplefl  lo  him  with  all  tbe  familiar  memories  of  the 
past,  *  and  I  force  them  to  past  ime  after  another  t>efore  me, 
like  so  many  pliantoms.*  It  would  really  appear  at  if  this 
rctnarkahle  man  could  command  not  only  his  memory  but 
his  mottds.  Kinglake  has  an  amusingly  cynical  pattage  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  approaching  the  sacred  shrines — the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  or  (he  Sanctuary  of  the  Nativity 
— io  fittingly  reverential  moocl.  Dumas  apnnrenily  has  no 
difficulty  of  the  kind.  He  can  (rantfnrm  himself  wi(h  (he 
raoft  heartfelt  sincerity  at  the  thottest  notice.  He  tins  been 
chatting  pleasantly  orer  the  legendary  origin  of  Antwerp,  and 
tbe  sufferings  of  (he  early  citizens  at  the  hands  of  paynims  and 
fiutts.  He  steps  into  tbe  religious  gloom  of  the  Gothic 
eaihednd,  and  stands  under  the  shadows  of  (he  '  Descent  from 
Ihe  Cross'  and  of  the  '  (Elevation.'  After  on  eloijucnt  rhapsody 
on  Ihe  genius  of  Kubent.  brightened  with  n  variety  n\  piquant 
SMcdotes  as  to  (be  artist's  iiasy  life  and  professional  engage- 
ments, the  fervent  pilgrim  falls  into  rapt  meditation  before 
Ihe  immortal  masterpieces  of  the  painter's  divine  inspiration. 

50  afuTwanIs,  with  the  severe  sacred  triumphs  of  Van  Dyck, 
be  interprets  not  only  the  meanings  of  (ho  painters,  hot  nil 
ifaty     left     unexpressed     for     sympa(hctic     critics     to    divine. 

51  Augustine   or    ThoOMS  a    Kempis   never   discourses   more 
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tievnutly  on  the  Pftnton  and  tb«  •ubliine  intenuty  of  tuffetittff 
wliirli  brougiit  rotleuipiion  to  a  tiril'ul  wurld. 

Wf  are  uiislakcn  if  the  ([ay  puvur  did  not  i"eet  at  the  time  the 
eiDottona  be  haa  to  touchiogly  expmaed.  But  tbe  mood*  of 
■oleinn  rvvcrcDcn  are  eTaoescrnt.  He  it  obvioualj  more  in  hit 
element  when  in  Voltairaan  rein  tie  is  ridiculing  ■upvntition. 
Riiracle.  and  .Satnn.  Hr  ii  nlwa)**  a  mocker,  often  ptofanr,  anil 
not  infrequcnlly  almminntily  lilnipbemoua.  Ferbapt  bis  most 
ditcredilable  outbreak,  tbouf^h  run  hard  by  a  Neapolitan 
sermon  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  in  bis  lour  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  there  is  a  really  shocking  dialogue  between  the 
first  and  second  penona^^es  of  the  Trinity.  Vet  there  are 
sltrmys  touches  and  conversnlional  turns  ol  li^ht  Gallic  wit 
wbidi  make  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  smiling,  and  so  we 
are  bctrnyrd  into  pauing  complicity  wiib  his  profanity.  As 
for  Satnn,  Dumu  invAriahty  tri-'ats  the  fallen  Archangel  un  a 
footing  of  contemptuous  familianly.  He  would  have  com* 
mended  himself  to  the  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  who  laid 
down  the  principle  that  speaking  reapectlully  of  the  Devil  was 
paying  a  homage  with  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified. 
And,  after  sll,  the  pious  Dr.  Southcy,  in  bis  'Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley'  and  oihcr  poems,  took  no  very  dis«imiUr  lone. 
Dumns.  tike  George  Meredith  in  the  *  Legend  of  C'ologne,'  and 
the  editors  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Uevited  e(litii>n,  merely 
rehabilitated  the  personal  Fiend.  And  the  moral  of  bis  free* 
and^easy  romancing  ia  uoinipeacbable,  for  Satau  has  invariably 
the  worst  in  bis  conflicts  with  the  saints.  There  is  a  rather 
tcabreujc  story  of  bis  failure  in  his  insidious  atiaults  upon  tbs 
chute  recluse*  of  the  Btffuinage  of  Ghent  :  '  11  ne  tavait  oil 
donner  de  la  tete,  et  litait  tout  prct  d'abandonner  I'tcuvrc  dc 
penlition  qui  lui  avnit  si  mal  r^ussi.'  He  waa  absurdly 
befooled  by  a  simple  iswiss  maire  at  the  building  ol  the  Devil's 
Bridge  over  the  Reuss.  There  is  no  great  originality  in  that 
legend,  and  it  waa  the  more  discreditable  to  Satan's  astuteness 
that  be  was  foiled  by  a  ruse  that  had  been  repeatedly  practised 
on  him  elsewhere.  But  the  tragedy  of  ibe  aspiring  architect  of 
the  Cologne  Cnthrdral  is  perfect  in  its  way.  What  we  admire  in 
Damas,  n  lavish  spendthrift  and  yet  the  most  grasping  of  writers, 
is  the  wealth  of  fancy  he  could  afford  lo  dissipate,  sure  that  the 
springs  would  fill  again  as  fast  as  they  were  drained.  His 
short  stories  and  bis  stories  of  all  lengths  might  have  been  spun 
out  into  three-volume  novels.  Here,  in  compnraiively  narrow 
compass,  we  have  a  sparkling  novelette  of  character  as  well 
as  sensation.  The  clever  aichiloct  who  gets  the  order  for  the 
Dome   has  magnificent  ideas  which  are  alwnvs  eluding   him. 
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rbe  phtuit'itns  of  hit  dream  •pictures  cHkoe  tliemselvei  in  his 
iag  hoan,  and   be  U  ilriven  to   ilMp«tr — mad  the  Devil. 

be  ▼«i«rabl«  old  gcnllemna  who  meeti  him  in  the  Anla^n  it 
&  politbml  man  of  th«  world.  The  cloven  hoof  it  concealed  in 
a  well-fitting  ho<>l,  and  anv  flavour  of  brimilont?  it  overpowored 
bj  >cent.  Thr  upiliot  it  that  the  architpi^t  hnrtcri  bit  loul  for 
lb«  lupcrb  dtrtign  whirh  mutt  nuutrr  him  immmtBliiy,  and  it 
)o  far  laved,  like  (he  gudcjiic  <il'  Wandering  Willie,  hy  the 
coniueU  of  his  gbostiv  confettor.  But  unlike  Sl«enie  the 
Piprr,  in  tpite  of  fair  warnini;  he  unwarilr  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity which  the  enemy  seizes.  He  periihes  throufb  bit 
beaettiPK  tin — that  same  pride  which  was  the  ruin  of  hit 
Unptvr — comet  to  an  untimely  end,  and  hit  name  it  forf;otteii. 
Then  to  illutiintc  tbc  lihrniei  Piimas  vrtiluret  upon  with  the 
Mints,  wc:  may  take  bis  vmion  of  ihv  legend  of  i^l.  Goar. 
Like  St.  Paul,  who  wai  a  tent-maker,  the  Khcnith  taint  had  a 
regular  occupation,  and  was  ferryman  at  tlw  village  which  now 
hnn  his  name.  Hut  he  preached  the  gospel  in  fiartibiu  infi- 
itHbuu,  and  had  a  short  method  of  conversion  with  the  heaih«n. 
Wbeo  be  got  hit  paiienger  nut  into  the  middle  of  the  Rhine 
MTMin  he  qurttionrd  him  t^lfncly  as  to  his  erred.  U  he  bad  to 
da  with  a  pagan  he  prriTipilntcd  himtcif  upon  him,  baptized 
bim  'en  un  tour  de  main,'  and  tossing  him  overboard,  sent 
hiin  straight  to  Paradise.  There  is  a  delightfully  comical 
aecoODt  nf  bis  conversation  with  Charlemagne,  travelling  incog- 
niio,  who  '  en  sa  qualite  de  connaitseur  apprecia  lea  moyens  <le 
eoDTersioQ  adopip  par  Saint  Guar.' 

A  propoi  In  eonnaitseurf,  Dumas  professed  birotelf  a  great 
aatfaority  in  wines  and  vintages,  and  certainly  few  amateurs 
bare  pursued  ibcJr  studies  in  that  direction  more  aatiduoiuly. 
In  bis  old  age  be  had  the  idea  of  cnmlucting  a  restaurant  at 
Naples.  .Miireorer  be  was  a  great  prau^ticat  gasironomitt.  As 
the  Kegent  Orleans  of  his  'Chevalier  irHnrmentar  relaxed 
IrtMD  aute  sflairt  among  hit  crucibles,  so  Dumas,  when  wearied 
with  work  and  gaieties,  withdrew  behind  his  balUritt  lie  cuiane. 
The  passion  for  culinary  resmrcb  aometimes  stood  him  in  good 
itcad  IB  hit  travels.  In  wines,  as  in  other  mailers,  be  prided 
bimsrlf  on  the  originality  nf  bit  taste.  His  Musketeers  and 
il'Artagnan  were  wont  to  indulge  in  a  petit  vin  il'AnJou,  which 
wc  hare  never  lieen  able  to  identify ;  and  onc^  at  ^t.  Peray  be 
(oanrl  an  eanhly  paradise  in  an  aubenjt,  where  a  tn<nl  seductive 
vine  was  sold  as  piifu^tte  at  five  tous.  Vet  now  and  again  we 
catch  the  auibocitv  trippiug.  At  taite  must  always  be  matter 
of  opinioD,  we  say  nothing  of  his  indirectly  ranking  the  rough 
nd  isgelbeiiBer  aa  little  lower  than  Jobanniiberg,  but  lie  com 
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into  miiplacptl  rnpluivi  orer  the  Lipbfrauonniilcb  winrs  ia  tb 
Rhcingnu,  whereas  the  wins  is  grown  umler  tlit^  waIIs  of 
IrVornw.  But  lbc«c  giflc*!  Frenclitnpn  nlwnjs  will  Id  lh« 
imnglnnlion  run  nwity  with  ihrin.  IngelLcimer  ought  to  be  & 
gnnd  vintn^  becituic  llie  rinri  were  [ilnDted  round  bit  palace 
hj  the  ^ttnt  Charlemagne.  Local  It^cnds  of  tlie  Virgin  wpre  in 
the  tourist's  mind  when  he  erroneously  locnied  his  Liobfrnticn- 
milch.  We  roiiiemher  a  delightfully  pleasant  nbiurditjr  of 
nnolher  French  explorer,  al  least  as  illustriouB  as  Dumiu.  '  The 
Rhine'  wm  one  of  Victor  Homo's  earliest  nnd  most  charming 
works ;  it  bnt  unrortunnlely  bei^o  neglected  and  almost  forgotten. 
The  poet  wander*  out  for  a.  strtill  after  supjicr  from  Anderoacb. 
As  he  muses  dreamily  in  the  fading  light  a  spectral  monument 
rises  before  bim.  He  has  stumbled  upon  the  tomb  of  ilo<:be, 
for  there  is  still  light  enough  to  decipher  the  inscription,  and 
the  soul  of  the  ardent  young  Itepubltcan  kindles  in  nn  eloquent 
elegy.  \ow  Hugo  probably  travelled  with  a  guidc>bo(>k  of 
some  kind,  whirh  makes  the  surprise  incredible;  and  as  the 
(omt>  of  Hochr  happens  to  1>r  at  Weistlhurm,  and  the  poet 
must  have  walked  fivt-  miles  to  get  there — cmdal  Judteus, 
However,  a  yropo"  to  the  Khcingau  and  its  wines,  Dutnas  tells 
ODe  of  bis  charoclorislic  anecdotes.  Prince  Mellernich  wa«  a 
collector  of  autographs,  and  requested  a  Itoe  from  Jules  Jania 
with  all  the  formalities  of  aristocratic  politeness.  The  answer 
was  curt  and  lo  the  point.  '  Retju  de  Monsieur  le  i'rincr  de 
Meltcrnich  ringl-qualre  bouteilles  dc  Johiinnisberg,  prcinii-rc 
(jualitv.'  The  wtnc  was  sent.  *  M.  de  Metlernich  a  garde 
pr^cieusement  le  spiritual  aulngrnplie  de  Janin.  Quant  il 
Janio,  je  doule  <]u'il  a  garde  le  vin  de  M.  de  Metlernich.' 

The  verve  of  Dumas  seldom  fails,  but  it  is  amusing  to  note 
how  indolence  not  infrequently  gets  the  better  of  him.  He 
wanders  up  the  Khinc  into  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest,  where 
each  ruined  Sc/ihss  has  its  legend,  and  every  valley  its 
incdifcval  romance.  Hackliinder,  with  his  chnrmtng  homeliness 
of  style,  has  shown  us  something  of  the  inexhaustible  riches. 
Dumas  happens  to  have  been  idly  disposed  there,  but  be  was 
bound  to  find  mailer  for  ncouple  of  volumes,  ilis  imagination 
exercises  itself  by  fits  and  starts.  His  ilory  of  ihe  romantic 
marriage  of  a  Count  of  iLberstein  is  in  his  happiest  style. 
But  he  is  driven  to  fill  up  n  dull  succession  of  pages  with  the 
documents  in  the  jirod-*  of  Sand  when  tried  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kotzebue.  He  pronounces  them  of  great  historical 
interest,  as  pi-rhaps  they  ntr,  and  be  has  hts  usual  good  fortune 
in  meetinj;  on  the  scene  of  the  execution  with  one  of  the  four 
officials  who,  with   the  priest  ant]   the  executioner,  had   been 
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prcarnt  oo  the  M^lToltl.  Tbut  gentleman  girei  him  an  intro- 
dsction  to  tho  son  of  the  SckarfriehUr,  and  anj  previous 
•lollocM  is  nmplj  mlccmcd  lijr  hit  ijnrihul  rvpoTt  of  the 
maarkftblc  inlerrtcw.  Duinnt  cnnfcMri  frankly  that  (he 
hemlitarjr  kangman  liail  thi-  brst  of  it  whrn  with  xhn  courtesy 
of  «  man  of  (be  woilil  h«  luubbiMl  the  indiscreet  Intruder.  At 
the  Scbtou  of  Stauflenberg  he  pillage*  most  unblushlnfcl}'  La 
Motte  Foiique's  ex<)uisit«  fancy  of  Undine,  and  at  Uaden, 
excusing  himietf  for  the  theft  by  claboTiite  complimems,  he 
barrows  a  long  rhapter  from  GisVard  do  IVerval.  Vet  the 
master  uf  the JhtiUttOH  will  never  part  from  his  readers  without 
learing  pleasant  impressions  and  esritlng  a  craving  for  more. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lively  than  his  concluding  story  of  how 
'General  Garnisun'  at  Stnusburg — ^tbe  collective  name  of  n 
aotinous  con ipiracy— struck  against  General  Rapp  fur  arrears 
of  pay  which  the  shrewd  old  soldier  of  the  Empire  had  no 
■nns  of  providing. 

Even  when  he  made  the  (our  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  future 
playground  of  Europe  was  tolerixbly  hitrkneyed,  though  be  bad 
ilie  advantage  of  travelling  by  diligence  or  in  pottebaisea. 
But  like  a  compatriot  who  found  material  for  a  delightful 
volume  i(Ta  tour  of  hit  chamber,  be  sees  everything  from  an 
originA)  point  of  view  and  through  tinted  spectacles  of  bis 
oirn.  Always  striking  into  literary  side-paths  from  the  beaten 
tiacks,  perhaps  none  of  his  irnreUbooki  is  so  full  of  clever 
cfaancler-sk etches,  of  ludicrous  drolleries,  and  of  brilliant  histo- 
rical effects.  It  is  one  of  those />oui7/i^i'j(.i'^x  be  loved,  where  the 
piquant  flarouring  would  give  an  appetite  to  indigestion  in 
the  dog-dajis;  a  superbly  compounded  salad,  where  a  genius 
bas  been  devising  new  and  original  condiments.  Now  wc 
have  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  battles  of  the  free-born 
nountaineora  with  Austria  or  Durgundy :  when  the  mailed 
chivalry  shivered  itself  in  futile  charges  a<;<iinst  the  pikes  of 
the  Helvetian  phalanx,  and  when,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  the 
blasts  of  the  horns  of  Uri  gave  wings  to  the  panic-stricken 
AigbL  Now  we  have  the  revolt  of  the  honest  conspirators  of 
Gtiiili,  and  the  mythical  scenes  in  the  miirket-]il.ice  of  Allorf, 
reproduced  with  intimate  domestic  details  which  no  previous 
aramcler  had  ima)>ined.  The  wealthy  abbeys  of  thai  barren 
ooanity  arc  leconstructcd — ntablisbments  that  floibed  their 
light  through  the  almost  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  dark  ages. 
We  hare  the  faithless  Sigismund  blighted  to  eternal  infamy, 
wlirn  he  sent  the  Bohemian  martyrs  to  gain  the  crown  of  f;lorv 
in  slow  tortures  at  Constance.  But  all  the  history  is  as  spirited 
aad  fUluible,  (rum  the  first  stage  out  of  Paris,  where  he  breaks 
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ground  at  the  bridge  of  Montentau  with  the  troscherotu  miir(l< 

itf  Je*n-Min»-peur. 

Tlini  Uy  way  of  contrast,  wc  rnmo  cm  the  ludicrna*  cccpn- 
Iricitie*  nnd  iiuaint  invontianii.  \Vv  aie  told  linw  the  (iircctur 
of  the  Frencli  dtmartei  was  mndc  by  the  great  jevndlcr  of  Gene 
the  first  KinuggliT  of  lb«  rt&lui,  wbeu  the  conlrnband  articlei 
had  purchased  were  packed  away  in  his  own  earring.  I)um 
was  n  curious  amateur  da  vttuina,  but  acldoin  bos  any  ifourmel' 
bad  such  an  orif>mal  rxprrirnco  as  when  the  innkeeper  of 
Alartigny  sprcinllj-  rccntnmrndrd  a  Jikt  ifoar*.  Damas  triwi  il 
sutpiciiiutly,  fniiml  it  nxcelli-nl,  bad  nearly  disposal]  of  it,  when 
the  host  casually  remarked:  '  Ce  gaillard-lii  a  mangv  In  mnilid 
du  chasseur  qui  I'a  tue.*  At  Villeneuve  he  goes  trouting  in  the 
dark  with  the  servant  of  the  inn,  who  equips  himself  for  tbc 
■port  with  a  sickle  and  a  laDtcm.  When  he  sees  k  paurre 
itiahk  strip  and  step  down  into  the  glacier  water,  he  proiesia, 
and  would  fain  hnre  him  go  back  to  betl,  '  Impossible,'  says 
Mauri«!;  '  it  \*  not  only  you  who  are  in  love  with  the  trout.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  all  tourists  are  pnrliat  to  the  trout— 
abominable  little  fish  and  full  of  bones.  However,  there  is 
(lisHiting  as  to  tastes.'  Then  the  trivial  episode  rises  tu  thi 
sublimity  of  tragedy,  when  Maurice  with  gloomy  resignatiui 
forebodes  for  himself  a  death  of  inflammation,  as  the  hunter  wh< 
stalks  tbc  chamois  for  the  tabic  must  inrvitnbly  break  his  neck 
among  the  precipices.  Again  the  chamois  rrralls  the  tuemoiy 
of  the  meeting  ol  the  hunter  nf  Lnuterbrunnrti  with  the  spirit  of 
the  mountains,  who  like  Leyden's  brown  man  of  the  moors,  had 
taken  the  game  of  the  wilds  under  his  special  protection.  He 
accepts  the  gifts  thut  are  bestowed  on  condition  be  gives  up 
the  chase,  lor|>els  the  warnin);,  and  pays  the  dcatb-penallv.  In 
very  dtlTrnrnt  vein  is  the  interviewing  of  thn  bears  of  Berne. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  intelligent  tourists  bad  looked  down  in 
the  bear-pit  before,  but  surely  none  but  Dumiu  would  have  seei 
such  suggestive  '  (-opy  '  at  the  bottom.  He  treats  the  bears  from 
ibe  political,  financial,  and  philosophical  points  of  view.  At 
th«  close  of  bill  century  these  tutelar*  of  the  city  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  easy  income  of  over  ^000/.  The  wars  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and,  like  other  aristocr^its.  the  bears  lost 
their  rents.  He  remarks  that  they  set  n  rare  example  to  man- 
kind, and  were  as  dignified  in  adversity  as  they  had  been 
unassuming  in  prosperity.  He  treats  the  ttiocrlittrmettU  with 
which  they  beguilnl  the  hours  from  llie  light-comedy  aspect. 
There  is  nothing  more  humorously  didactical  in  La  Pontnin* 
than  Dumas'  illuiiration  of  the  slips  betwixt  cup  and  lip.  The 
burgesses  had  introduced  a  foi  in  the  family  party  of  the  bemrs, 
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asiurini^  H«jnar(l  «  nl'r  retreat  in  the  mnsiive  mittonry  of  (he 
wbUi.  W«  fancy  that  Dumni  invented  hit  fox,  but  tbnt  ia  as 
ranv  be.  Whtn  fmil  or  cakn  are  iluog  tn  tbe  ^reat  bear,  tbe 
fox  makes  a  Sting  leap  over  his  shoulder,  and  tlien  ikirtitig  the 
wall  tiler  tbr  shadow  in  a  phaniasmaRorin,  slioola  hack  to  his 
lair  witb  tlip  sinlm  booty.  As  oncp  before  when  he  saved  his 
life  be  lost  )iii  tail,  ihfre  is  now  abioliitHv  nothing  to  lay  bold 
of.  Dumas  and  KeynanI  understand  t'ai!)  nihrr  at  a  glance. 
We  should  like  to  quote  at  length,  for  wc  do  the  raconHmr  cmcl 
injttsiice  by  condensing.  When  the  fox  si-es  the  visitor  make  a 
sign  to  the  cake-noman,  be  never  removes  his  eyes  for  a 
Dooirat.  The  tourist  holds  up  a  tartlet.  I'he  '  sournois '  makes 
adigbt  movcmrnt  of  the  bend,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  All  right ; 
I  understand.'  and  then  licks  his  lips  in  voluptuous  self* 
confidence.  The  tart  is  thrown,  and  the  bear  is  voli.  Surely, 
wldom  has  so  murh  drollery  been  got  out  of  so  little.  Finally, 
Uiere  is  the  bit  of  historical  burlesque  which  narrowly  escaped 
tomiog  to  tragedy.  The  bear-pit  was  built  against  the  wall  of 
ibcola  prison.  A  prisoner,  like  tbe  captives  of  tbe  Cbiiteau 
d*lf,  was  mining  his  way  out  of  his  dungeon,  when  to  his  delight 
be  hears  a  frIlow-Tirtim  at  work  on  the  other  side.  Stimulated 
by  tbe  rxtraonlinarii-  exertions  of  hit  collaborator,  he  redoubles 
bis  own,  and  between  them  they  open  a  practicable  passage,  in 
wbicb,  very  fortunately  for  the  captive,  both  man  and  bear  are 
equally  taken  aback. 

In  Berne  we  haii;-  the  light  cani'-ritt  of  the  literary  lounger 
in  a  town  replete  with  historical  iniereit.  But  adventures  are 
to  the  adventurous,  and  the  bold  tiavellcr  hnd  onlv  to  go 
farther  afield  to  have  remarkable /v»ci?n/rr#  and  thrilling  escapes. 
Switzerland,  since  the  peace  of  1S14,  bad  been  considered 
tolerably  safe  travelling,  till  the  Alpine  men  took  to  scaling 
ptsks  and  creeping  along  shelving  cornices.  But  Dumas  bas 
always  estrnonlinaryluck.  There  used  to  be  a  tradition  among 
tourists,  and  we  dare  say  it  was  true,  that  a  steamer  Itail  once 
been  capsiieO  on  BrienK.  If  the  tradition  survived,  it  was 
owing  tn  the  singularity  of  tbe  event.  Dumas  has  no  sooner 
taken  ship  at  Thun  than  he  is  in  worse  peril  of  shipwreck 
llian  ihr  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  For  St.  Paul  was  cast  away 
near  a  ronvrnient  creek,  and  Dumas  was  caught  in  the  middle 
«if  ibe  lake.  The  skipper,  who  recognizes  the  siufT  of  the  tourist, 
asks  him  softly  whelher  he  can  swim,  and  Dumas  procenU  to 
lighten  himself  unostentatiously.  There  was  similar  sym- 
pstby  between  brave  souls  when  n  leak  was  supposed  to  have 

Srung   in  the  rperonare   between  Naples  and  btromboli,  and 
tptain  Arena  reassuringlj  tells  his  passenger  that  if  he  floats 
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off  on  a  plank  or  a  Iien>coop  tber«  ia  a  fair  cbance  of  liU  being 

{licked  up  by  tome  passing  tbip.  Tbo  Iraretler  lands  lafHy,  qait 
or  tbc  aupcrfluous  <l isairanijemcnts  of  bia  toilette.  He  cliartrra 
A  boy  ami  strnighcwiiy  goes  (iff  tn  inipcci  n  rrtnaiknbic  grotto. 
Tbry  bavc  srntcvly  senlril  ihrmai^lvit  ttioiein  vrhrn  lit*  little  guide 
tnltes  l(>  hi*  heels,  shouting  f>ut  cniginaticallv  :  '  It  la  tin-  r^*ae  li* 
Sfeftiii.'  Duma*  follows  more  slowly,  tbuugli  be  bear*  sub- 
terraneoua  noiaea  like  the  loll  of  muaketry-fire  and  ibe  exploaiun 
of  beavy  guna.  Tbey  are  the  warning  prologue  to  the  review, 
wbich  onl}'  eomea  off  at  long  intervali.  The  ihunder-raioa  have 
flooded  sublennncous  reservoirs,  ami  Dumas  baa  hanlly  quitted 
ihc  cavern  nf  St,  Bent  before  be  is  followrii,  and  nlmoit  over- 
taken, by  a  surging  torrent.  These  two  escape*  arc  pretty  well 
for  the  first  day  of  hi*  Oberland  trip,  and  by  all  the  rules  of 
luck  he  inigbl  have  looked  for  a  time  of  tranquillity.  But  not  a 
bit  of  it ;  be  has  another  illuatration  of  the  proverb  he  haa  juat 
been  proving,  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  He  ROes  to  sleep  io 
the  little  inn  at  Rosenlaui,  it  washed  out  of  his  peaceful  bed  by 
(he  swelling  of  Ino  converging  rivulets,  and  only  escapes  & 
watery  grave  for  ihe  second  time  by  risking  bis  neck  like  « 
novice  on  the  slack  rope,  and  treading  a  shnky  plank  [Kusing 
from  tbe  window  of  bia  bedroom  to  the  mouulniii.  It  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  a  curious  similarity  in  the  laat  two 
incidcota :  the  antwer  is  that  Irulb  is  supreme  and  by  no  meuia 
to  be  tampered  with. 

We  are  surprised  that  he  encountered  neither  earthquake- 
shocks  nor  stone-avalanches  on  the  Gemrai.  We  have  met 
with  both  ourselves,  so  perhaps  ihey  are  too  common  Xa  be 
noted.  liut  any  disappointment  we  may  feel  is  amply  atoned 
for  when  we  reach  the  little  auherye  of  Schwarenbach,  eminently 
dreary  and  uniuggestive  to  tbe  nrotaic  guest.  7'here  is  notliioff 
much  more  lively  in  all  the  *  Inipreaaiona  '  than  th«  comical 
talc  of  ibe  lamentable  tragedy  by  which  a  drainnlist  of  geniua 
ruined  n  respectable  innkeeper.  When  he  descends  to  tbc 
Baths  of  Li^iili,  by  the  zig-xag  rock  alalrcase,  we  arc  inclined  to 
wonder  whether,  with  the  britk  tratlic  in  tlnsli  cheeses  and 
bed-ridden  invalids,  tbe  dixzy  descent  was  then  unguanled. 
Whether  or  no,  the  absence  of  ]mrapeta  gives  admirable 
opportunity  for  an  introspective  aiialjsia  of  moral  heroiam 
uiuinphing  over  bodily  fruiltv.  We  are  reminded  of  Henri 
Qofttre  in  the  '  Quarante-Cinq'  at  tbe  storm  of  Cabors. 
Oumas  faces  the  descent,  and  bis  guide  remarks  at  the  bottom 
that,  as  be  baa  seen,  it  was  nothing.  '  I  look  my  handkerchief  out 
of  my  mouth  and  showed  it  to  him.  The  stulT  was  cut  across  as 
with  A  raxor.'     Familiar  Switzerland  was  as  rich  in  material 
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biro  as  any  alti«r  country,  Sicily  not  excepted,     li  shows 
one  raan  will  find  mor«  malter  for    fresh    ittiU    romaniic 

■TTBlive  in  the  Beauce  or  the  Bi>is  de  B»ulof[n«  than  another 
I  pnnctratM  Ccniral  Africa  »r  mhi  bimielf  in  ifai?  nnrxplored 

Dterior  of  CItinn.  Thrre  are  acorea  of  <)irersc  rpisodes  orcr 
which  we  thtmld  gUdly  linger.  The  iiporltman'*  not  unreason* 
able  atlat^k  of  ncivet,  when  left  to  himtell'  in  a  rock-prison 
br  bis  guide,  while  stalking  the  chamoia  in  the  muuntuin*  of 
GUtus:  tbe  Ira^i-comicnl  duel  of  (he  light- hearted  commit- 
vOffm/ttir,  truly  Galtir,  a  ntmpound  of  chivalry  and  grofs 
Tulgarily  :  tbe  calatlrophc  of  tbe  English  eccentrics  nt  the 
Falls  uf  SchafThnuien  :  the  wild   legends  aisociatrd    wilh    tbe 

Pargatory  of  Eril  Spirits  on  Pilatus,  which  led  the  mcdiwal 
(nunicipalily  <>{  Lucrme  to  fence  the  arcurtrd  mountain  wilh 
pains  and  dealh-pcnnliies:  to  say  nothing  n{  the  interviews  with 
iD(h  illustiicius  eiiles  as  (he  author  of  the  'Genie  du  Cbris- 
tisnisme'  or  La  Reine  Hortense. 

Sbiftiog  tbe  scenes  to  southern  France,  in  the  impressions 
of  *  Lv  Midi'  we  are  bound  to  say  there  is  something  more 
nf  bonkmaking.  Great  part  of  the  first  volume,  if  not,  even  for 
Dnnias,  an  unparalleled  etfori  of  the  memory,  must  surely  bare 
been  written  on  ihe  traveller's  return,  with  rejkdy  reference  to 
aothorilies.  For,  as  his  enemy  Mirccourt  admits,  the  volatile 
Dumas  could  someliincs  drudge,  and  has  i>cen  seen  at  a  table 
with  a  pencil  in  his  teeth  and  twenty  a|>en  tomes  around  him. 
At  Dr.  Blimber's  ^oung  gentlemen  regarded  the  Romans  ns 
tbeir  implacable  enemies,  so  we  are  bored  by  the  Allobroges  in 
the  old  cities  of  the  Khone,  and  by  '  original '  speculations  very 
obviously  at  sccnnd-hnnd  a*  to  the  nrchilects  who  devised  the 
amphitheatres  and  triumphal  nrrhrs.  But  in  noneof  the  traveU 
volumes  is  dullness  more  generously  redeemed  by  tbe  graphic 
sad  the  picturesque,  the  droll  and  tbe  diverting.  As  Dumas 
passed  into  Sniizerland  over  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  (d  hJa 
Ant  resting-place  on  the  road  to  Marseilles  is  at  the  historic 
palace  of  Fooininrhleau.  There,  like  his  Balsnmo  in  the 
'Mcmoires  d'un  .Mivlecin,'  he  invokes  the  shndes  and  phantoms 
of  tbe  past,  with  (^uern  Christine  and  her  haittfi  jutlien  in  the 
(bteground.  Out  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  introduction  to 
the  most  agreeable,  though  the  least  lor|uacious,  of  his  travelling 
companions.  Jadin,  the  artist,  had  made  a  reputation  of  hi* 
own  ;  Jadio's  truculent  buJl-ttogue  Milord  is  only  known  to 
(sBie  and  the  public  through  his  o^sthcstic  admirer.  Milord 
had  the  i|aalities  and  defects  of  bis  countrvmen,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  only  Atiiflais  whom  Dumas  thoroughly  under- 
stiwd  vaA  heartily  appreciated — probably  because  they   cuuld 
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diipniMi  with  the  uie  n{  iBnguagr.  At  Cosne  came*  tbc' 
nrmancc!  of  tbc  poitnning  doctor,  who  had  inherited  the 
tradition*  o(  La  Brtnrillier*  and  St.  Croix,  with  th«  mminarjr 
■olution  i>f  bis  einbarTii**inents,  <iu)[ge>ted  by  bis  mrdical 
evaj'rtre,  an  cbnracteiisticnllr  FreDch,  In  lhi>  Bourbonnnis 
fbrrc  ia  a  j^rand  and  diicrim mating  ikeich  of  the  arch-traitor 
to  FrBnce,  the  bBaghijr  Conitable.  At  Lyons,  a  propot  to  the 
contpimer  of  '  Cinq-Man,'  ■  good  deal  of  borrowing  is  done, 
and  de  Thou  and  de  Vigny,  with  a  pnirusion  of  romp] i menu, 
are  laid  benvilv  under  conlribution.  The  viiit  to  a  shattered 
forlretts  ovethanging  a  beeiling  elifT  suggests  tolenin  reinini- 
■cencet  of  the  ruthless  a[n>citiei  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Cerenaes;  but  the  lively  raconteur  is  all  himwlf  agaiit  when 
be  hjis  missed  his  waj  in  the  night  near  Avignon.  Wttb 
passports  entirely  m  rigU  in  his  pocket,  he  deliberately  gcta 
arrested,  thai  the  xealnus  ffms  d'amifi.  who  are  liberally  tipped, 
ina}'  guide  him  across  enunlry  to  supper  and  bed.  At  the 
hotel  he  staggers  the  obspqiiious  host  hy  asking  straigbtwar  for 
No.  3.  It  is  the  room  in  which  his  old  godfather,  MarthftI 
Bnine,  had  been  aisaisioated.  '  It  inajr  be  easily  underMood 
with  what  emotion  I  opened  the  door  of  this  cbatnber,  wbme 
he  who  hod  sworn  before  God  to  be  my  Kcood  father  had 
rendered  his  last  sigh.' 

The  Chuteau  of  Heaumire  suggests  a  legend  of  the  Orienlo) 
knight-errant  Laznrus,  who  sought  adventures  in  (>aul  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  it  is  nDtcwiirthr  as  indicating  Uutnos' 
confident  reliance  on  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  New 
Testament  in  France,  for  he  transfers  tereral  page*  bodily 
from  8t.  John,  with  a  casual  reference  to  his  apostolic  authority 
in  a  fonlnole.  Kn  revanche,  he  tells  us  imme<liatrly  alterwards 
how  be  bribed  the  sexton  of  «n  ancient  church  to  pan  with  a 
saintly  figure  In  wood.  Forlhwiih  his  eonsi-iencc  clamnmusly 
repmsches  him,  and  his  profoundly  religious  temperament  is 
impressed  with  the  sinister  presentiment  of  impending  calamity. 
He  dare  not  pull  the  trigger  of  bis  gun ;  when  the  road  gets 
rather  worse  than  usual,  he  jumps  out  of  the  carriage.  Safe 
nnder  cover  at  nighi,  he  cannot  stand  the  strain  on  the  nerves 
any  longer.  VVe  should  hnve  supposed  he  would  have  sent 
the  saint  back  to  the  shrine.  VVhnt  he  does  is,  for  the  ftrtt 
time  for  years,  to  kneel  in  ferment  prayer.  Then  be  consigns 
the  fruit  nf  the  sacrilege  to  the  core  of  an  agent  in  Paris. 
*lf  I  had  kept  it  in  my  luggage,  in  all  probability  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  continue  my  journey/  Su  the  cat  dt 
eontmnee  is  settled  by  the  queerest  of  compromises.  Two 
■pecially    pleasant     stories    of    Marseilles    cannot    ba    passed 
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oter.  Tbe  fint  u  sbon  u  iweel.  It  tstirizvs  the  aoorcliing 
und  pUicu  which  arc  (he  pride  if  not  the  steiuure  of  the 
pairiutic  MnrMiUais.  A  KirntTc  from  the  Soudftn,  en  route  to 
tiic  JftTilin  del  Flant«s,  wbi  discrnhnrkcd  at  the  Canncbicrc. 
The  Doblc  ttrangpr  wu  sctiourIt  iodiipoacd.  The  coniignec 
hoped  it  wa>  merely  mat  He  mer ;  bi>  gturdiui  pronounced  it 
mol  da  payt.  The  Utter  ^'fttleinan  wnt  riglit.  No  sooner  had 
betmkva  hi*  charge  out  fur  exerrite  in  (he  idburhs  than  the 
Mra  were  prjclted  up  and  tbe  eje«  brighleoed.  The  choking 
breath  from  the  landv  furnace  came  to  tbe  languid  invalid  a> 
tbe  elixir  of  life  ;  he  was  back  in  lii*  own  deserts  of  IXtrfour ; 
he  kicked  up  his  heeli,  tore  the  halter  out  of  his  atlcndant'a 
hands  mntl  boiled.  When  recaptured  twenty-four  hoars  Utcr  by 
a  couple  of  regiments  of  light  cavalry  promptly  sent  out  na 
ipeciiu  •errice,  be  was  in  perfect  henlth  and  spirits.  As 
for  ibe  ehaae  an  chartn — etiastre  we  l>elieve  to  be  the  loc^ 
name  for  a  species  of  thrush- -it  lasted  so  long  that  we  dare 
bardly  enter  on  it.  It  led  the  third  Ihum  of  (be  Maiseillea 
theatre,  from  a  rincyard  immediately  outatde  the  town,  or  rathtr 
fram  Dumiu'  lively  sapper  table,  to  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  The  adventures  of  Cnndide  were  tcnrccly  more  varied 
or  atartling.  Penniless  and  luggageless,  the  coekney  sports- 
man puts  up  at  (Ite  best  hotels,  is  only  saved  by  a  tremendous 
ryclone  froin  assisting  at  a  sea-fight  with  the  Kngiisb,  falls 
among  brigands,  whom  he  is  forced  to  foUow  in  their  peregri- 
naiions,  i9cc.,  &c.  Hi*  grotesque  innocence  of  (he  world  ia 
inimitably  rendered,  and  from  first  to  last  it  is  nn  upronriooa 
^^ra-boufft.  Tbe  succc«a  of  the  ;eu  d'enpnt  was  so  great  that  it 
was  republished  separately,  nod  was  more  than  once  recast  for 
the  stage; 

In  distributing  the  innumerable  productions  of  the  '  Fabrique 
de  Dumas  el  Cie.'  critic*  who  sliould  tiave  known  Ix-'tter  have 
confidently  attributed  the  *  Spemnare '  and  the  *  Corricolu '  to  a 
certain  Fiorcntino.     Had  Fiorentino  sworn  to  that,  and  Dumas 

bscribrd,  we  should  still  have  been  mote  than  sceptical.  If 
is  a  writer  whose  hand  and  hraud  are  unmistakable  It  is 

ainas:  for  example,  in  the  long-drawn  Vicomte<!e  Bragelonne, 
venture  to  say  that  the  joinings  of  the  piece-work  are  quite 
tlDtnistakable.  And  perhaps  the  '  Speronare '  L*  tbe  most 
inientely  personal  of  all  Uutnas'  '  Impression*.'  We  care  not 
■here  you  din  into  the  volume.  It  begins  with  the  historical 
and  inimitable  story  of  bow  be  outwitted  the  Uourbon  Minister 
in  Rome  and  travelled  to  Naples  with  a  false  pas*port.  Taking 
«e  uf  the  churlish  enroy,  he  courteously  demanded  whether 
Excellency  cared   to  charge  him   with  commands  for  the 
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Ncapoliliin  cnptui,  ns  he  hoped  to  be  nn  the  Chiua  with! 
three  dkjf.  He  wac  even  better  than  bii  word,  but  had  to  lake 
■hip  immediately  for  Sicily,  fur  in  thuic  days  the  Neapulilan 
prisuat  were  nut  tu  be  trifled  with.  Fiurenltna,  or  anyone 
elie,  miebt  have  happened  on  the  graceful  tperonare,  but  at 
one  could  have  manned  it  so  admirably  as  Dumai.  The 
leading  members  of  the  little  brotherhood  of  marineri  are  all 
arranged  lo  play  their  respective  parti  to  pcrfcctinn.  Tbc 
Captain  Arena,  the  typical  Sicilian  aailor,  friendly  withont 
being  familiar,  and  a*  ready  with  hif  tongue  as  bi«  knife,  the 
jovial  Peppinu,  bitten  wilh  the  tarantula  of  dance,  the  jolty 
Giovanni,  with  hi*  ruujth  and  ready  culinary  talent*,  and  the 
pilot  NunKio,  *  le  vicui,'  that  solemn  weather-wi»c  old  lea-dos, 
who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  epics  of  Homer  or  Virgil, 
The  chatter  of  the  crew  and  their  free  and  easy  habits,  their 
moods,  their  superstitions  and  the  changes  of  their  quick- 
silver Icmprrnmcnls,  are  just  as  they  would  have  been  imagined 
by  a  dramatist  with  an  unrivalled  initiovt  for  stage  effect.  We 
are  far  from  sn.yii)gthat  they  were  not  actual  ty[>es,  but  it  would 
nut  have  been  our  Alesuudre  had  he  not  improved  upon  natu 
and  embellished. 

In  none  of  bis  books  does  the  brilliant  raconleHr  show 
more  advantage :  in  the  brimming  exuberance  of  romantic 
fantasy  he  would  seem  to  have  raught  inspiration  from  tbc 
iviprooUatori  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  none  is  there  a  more 
bubbling  rfTervescence  of  pi(|unnt  drollery.  He  is  hard  at 
work  ruinaucing  already  when  beating  out  of  Naples  Bay. 
Hudson  Lowe  was  the  gaoler  of  St.  Helena,  so  we  have  the  story 
of  the  taking  of  Capri  under  Mural,  from  the  stiictly  palrioti 
point  of  view.  Seldom,  even  by  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Hugo,  ha 
hitlorical  facts  been  more  ingeniously  distorted.  Doubil 
Lamarquc*s  exploit  was  a  dashing  one,  but,  in  his  compatriot' 
desire  to  heap  discredit  un  Sir  Hudson,  we  are  never  tuld  that 
the  Maltese,  who  were  the  better  part  uf  Lowe's  gurriauu,  tumeil 
tail  without  tiring  a  shut:  that  the  frigates  at  the  Puma  Isles 
never  put  in  an  appearance:  and  thai  with  his  Corsicaiis  lie 
held  out  so  long  against  the  assailants  as  narrowly  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  defending  an  untenable  post.  OncR  well  out 
at  sea  we  are  in  the  raging  tempest  which  brings  out  in  relief 
the  supers! itiuns  of  the  sailiirt,  with  the  faltc  alarm  as  to  the 
springing  of  a  leak,  whirli  nearly  sent  the  dramatist  and  bis 
fortunes  afloat  on  the  hen-coop.  The  flashes  of  the  lurid  fires 
of  Stromboli,  and  the  unrolling  of  that  unrivalled  panorama  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits,  suggest  some  of  the  most  spirited  and 
poetical  descriptions  of  scenery  which  the  traveller  ever  penned. 
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■mre,  tbc  pea  was  iDipim)  by  inatcblcss  tubjccts,  but  it 
ii  nut  every  poet  who  can  rii«  pruinplly  l»  oc4:Aiton>.  When 
DuDU  w»s  climbing  Etna,  tb«  ucenl  naturally  brume  as 
eTMifuI  KS  if  lie  had  let  bimwil'  to  scale  Chimburazo  or  Mount 
Erctctt,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  barely  habitable  lava-b«i]s  be 
nirtlie  ruins  ol*  the  old  conrent  of  Saint  Nicholas,  whii^b  must 
ainji  bave  a  MOtinenta)  intcrc«t  for  his  readers.  Nulhing 
oo  be  more  pliaiantly  droll  than  the  story  of  the  German 
guBoBomiat  who  came  with  letters  to  the  general  of  a  wealthy 
WDrntcmity,  famed  far  and  wide  for  its  hnspilality  and  its 
tuiuoe.  Ttie  Cutinl's  arcbff>ological  studies  bad  nearly  prnred 
bii  perdition.  Familiar  witb  the  weird  site  of  Ibd  old  Saint 
Kchobu,  be  was  igoorant  that  the  monk*  had  tbifled  their 
qnnera  to  a  apot  more  conveniently  situated  for  niarkelt.  The 
Ulltered  rain  had  been  occupied  by  a  band  of  marauders,  and 
'.If  Count  insists  on  being  guided  to  that  den  of  thieves, 
fonanately  the  n>bbcr-cap<ain  was  a  humorist  and  a  brother 
1m  tnant.  A  superb  dinner,  aerved  on  stolen  church  plate, 
sinils  op  with  a  mnd  orgy,  when  tbe  Count  with  the  majority 
«t  his  liusts  subside  under  the  table.  Next  morning  he 
latkens  on  the  mountain  side  witb  a  riolent  headache,  but  with 
ill  his  TaluabloB,  At  least  nothing  is  missing  but  his  pistols, 
•bich  his  cntertaiDcr  has  kept  by  way  of  souvenir. 

Landing  on  the  little  island  of  Pnnielleria,  where  by  the  way 
be  nakes  our  mouths  water  with  the  picture  of  a  Homeric 
dfrtaco  feast  of  a  kid  spitted  on  a  skewer  of  ruse-laurel,  stuHet) 
with  figs,  raisins,  and  chestnut),  and  washed  down  witb  old 
wine  ol*  Syracuse,  he  liappens  upon  another  illuitraliun  of  tlie 
itaie  of  public  security.  He  is  surprised  to  hear  a  galley. slave 
tddtCMM)  as  '  Biccllency.'  Tbe  convict  for  many  years  had 
Uen  chief  of  police  at  Syracuse.  There  ha*!  never  been  a 
more  energetic  ufTicier:  yet  the  city  was  infamous  for  robberies 
•ad  burglaries.  Signor  Anga  was  always  near  the  scene  of  the 
ainr,  and  always  aritved  five  minutes  late.  liut  momentous 
rreots  are  influenced  by  trivial  accidents.  Had  it  not  been  for 
itie  theft  of  a  paltry  umbrella,  it  might  never  have  been  dis* 
covered  that  the  head  policeman's  mansion  was  undermined 
«itb  treasure- Vaults,  and  that  he  had  agencies  for  the  disposal 
of  hit  nefarious  gains  in  all  tbe  principal  towns  of  the  island. 
Senteoced  to  jtenal  servitude  for  life,  be  bad  lost  nothing  in 
pnblic  consideration.  As  for  tbo  novelette  of  'The  (iothic 
Chapel,' i I  sparkles  in  its  hrilliant  setting  like  'The  Curious 
Impeitinent '  in  '  Don  Quixote  ' ;  and  for  a  mordant  satire  on 
i^icilian  licence  of  manners  and  the  fantastic  perversion  of  the 
smse  of  humour,  commend  us  to  the  story  of  tbe  wedding  of 
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the  Si^or  Mcrcniio' — a  profcuional  go-Wtwoea  —  with  it 
bcBUtifu)  nnd  innnoent  Gcltomina.  The  chaxi  of  tbc  nym\ 
Arctbuta  by  the  rivcr-gml  Alplieut  is  x  run  bit  of  clusical  funj^ 
and  cxtTnnrdiiiiirily  fascinating,  in  Diiinai'  best  liittarical  style, 
nre  tbe  titlvs  nf  the  Wspers  and  uf  J'llin  of  Procitia.  Vet  tbeM 
aie  but  a  few,  thou^b  wibnps  ibo  bcit  arnooK  man)'.  When 
we  are  pcnuhdeil  that  Bncon  waa  Sbakegpcare,  wc  Bball  believe 
ibat  FioTcatino  was  Duiniu. 

At  to  the  nutborehip  of  (he  'Corricolo  '  wc  should  hesitate  to 
•peak  «o  decidedly.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  chapters 
interspersed  which  strike  us  as  rnther  poor  simuUlion.  The 
advent  of  the  I)ey  of  Algiers  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  Naples, 
nnd  the  relations  with  the  ii-sihctic  landlord,  which  began  so 
ausi>iL-i»usIy  only  to  be  abruptly  broken  off,  are  uiiduubti-dly 
enterlaiuing.  Dul  tbe  sitnalions  are  commonplace  and  the 
dialogue  is  rather  dull.  As  (or  the  advcnlurrs  of  ibat  bigb-bum 
swindler,  the  Signor  Villani,  wc  cannot  speak  with  confidence. 
Even  Damns  was  not  always  equal  to  biniscir,  and  tbry<)Hr£<rh«« 
de  Villani,  allbough  they  arc  inclined  to  drag,  arc  ingentoos 
and  inftnitely  amusing.  We  say  su  much  to  satisfy  our  con' 
science,  for  the  bulk  of  tbe  volume  ts  indubitable  Dumas,  .tntl 
not  infrequently  be  shows  bimaelf  at  bis  best.  Nothing  can  be 
more  happy,  for  example,  than  bis  description  of  tbe  f»ntenis 
of  an  over-crowded  corrieoh,  in  which  he  strikes  his  key-note : 
or  bis  gpiritwel  account  of  how  be  came  to  be  possessed  of  one 
of  those  vehicles,  with  the  pair  nf  spectral  steeds  be  purchased 
for  a  triHe  over  a  louis.  iVothin^  can  be  more  comically 
grapiiic  than  his  pictures  of  the  lazzaroni,  »t  they  used  to  bnsk 
on  the  burning  llagt  of  the  Molo  in  the  blisiilul  rei):n  uf  ihr 
Bourbons.  Dumas  resuscitates  the  la:zarone  of  tbe  olden  time, 
with  his  politics  and  his  strong  religious  views,  as  photography 
baa  reproduced  the  paintings  of  Pompeii.  He  is  a  vanisbeil 
type,  tike  the  grUfttv  of  Paris,  surviving  only  in  opera  and 
fiction.  As  for  his  religion,  puiuibly  it  may  have  verged  on 
superatition  ;  and  ihe  elo(|uent  divine  who  had  the  ear  of  tbcss 
ragged  Sybarites  could  lead  them  docilely  by  tbe  nose.  Dumas 
is  never  more  blaspbemous,  and  we  must  add  he  is  seldom 
more  entertaining,  than  when  he  repeats  the  sermon  of  the 
famous  Padre  Rocca  on  the  merits  of  .St.  Joseph  as  an  inter- 
cessor. It  inculcates  the  rfTKncy  of  prayer  by  Ihe  cose  of  the 
notorious  Maslrilln.  Mostrilln  was  a  brigand  without  faitb  or 
law,  but  be    not   only    invariably   wore    a    crucifix    above    his 

Joninnlf  but   each    morning  oirered    brief  supplication    to  St. 
nseph.      So    when    Mastrilla,    rejected    by    the    guardians   of 
Hell,  is  knocking  in  rain  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  St.  Joseph 

ai«k». 
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BaLfS  tbe  citiise  of  hit  vronhipper  hi*  own,  and  is  more 
Jmrtnnmte  tluui  Lucifer  as  the  leader  «f  n  celeitid  irroll.  We 
Bave  umcbed  on  this  story,  which  w«  should  utherwiw!  hnve 
VMMd  over,  becaaie  it  illuitrat«s  the  hyper- V'alt«irean  side  »f 
Dsmfts,  who  can  rbftmodizc  with  the  fervour  of  an  Augustine 
ar  moralise  with  the  eloqnenci^  of  a  Bossact. 

A  prapos  to  a  superstition  invctcralcly  rooted  in  all  ranks,  wc 
harr  the  admirable  story  of  the  '  Jeitatura,'  which  i*  specially 
neb  in  IooaI  colour,  as  it  abounds  in  traits  of  the  national 
ehaiacivrislics.  Every  Neapolitan  used  to  carry  antidotes,  in 
Ihe  shape  of  duims,  about  his  person,  thouf>h  they  were  not 
always  efficacious  against  the  inilruments  of  the  powers  of  evil. 
HaR  we  have  a  grand  teiffneur  doomed  to  be  destructive  to  hia 
■MKgt  aad  dearest  from  his  birth,  though  pathetically  tiacon- 
waata  tbat  he  is  an  object  of  horror,  and  that  he  attracts 
olaaities  like  a  lightning  conductor.  His  mother  dies  in 
duldbcd,  his  narsc's  milk  turn*  sour,  tbe  brother  to  whom  he  is 
fondly  nttachct)  falls  when  the  head  of  the  family  seconds  him 
■  a  duel,  provoked  by  the  Prince's  sinister  reputation.  In  fact, 
his  career  is  the  cause  of  a  succeMJon  of  tragedies,  which  turn 
Hi  cmnedy,  in  tbe  looser  vein  of  Boccaccio,  when  ho  blesses  the 
■arrisge-bed  of  his  only  daughter.     By  way  of  contrast,  Dumas 

Cs  frotti  Abrimann  to  Oromasdcs,  and  discourses  on  the 
fie  ioBoences  of  St.  Janunrius,  tutelary  saint  of  the  city. 
Twice  in  ejich  year  the  semi-nnnual  miracle  of  the  liquefaction 
III  tbr  blood  was  expect^],  ami  the  prayers — or  rather,  the  curses 
aad  tbraua — of  tbe  faithful  put  such  pressure  on  the  saint  that, 
aliboa^h  be  might  hesitate,  he  had  ultimately  to  yield  at  dis- 
cmion.  Clericalism  would  have  found  it  safer  to  tamper  with 
tkm  wild  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  for  tbe  miracle  of 
tbe  sacred  fire  than  lo  disappoint  the  fren/ied  populace.  It  was 
«aln«r  ide«  of  the  Koyallils  during  the  French  occupation  to 
St.  Jnnunrius  to  be  ret^alcilranl,  and  so  get  up  an 
■;  bat  the  cumm-indant  look  a  short  melhix)  with  his 
titx  wbea  he  threatened  immediate  bombaixlment  if  the 
■sncle  did  not  duty  oome  oRl  Very  amusing  also  is  tbe 
tole  of  bis  own  arrest,  when,  notwithstanding  the  interposi- 
laaa  af  the  French  Embassy,  the  diplomat  he  had  bafiled 
CM  tbe  better  of  bim,  and  be  was  compelled  to  oracuatr 
Ctapaoia.  It  pmvm)  to  him,  as  he  says,  that  thorr  was 
aaetfaing  worse  in  the  country  th.in  ihe  j'e(UUiira.<,  and  that 
«••  tb«  mouchardt.  Naturally  the  nerve  and  coolness  of  the 
asa  wbo,  in  tbe  Revolution  of  1830,  bad  taken  the  powder- 
^ifuinM  of  Soissons  single-banded,  never  failed  in  direst 
^Minscj ;  and,  moreover,  it  ffave  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
V«l  189.'.A'9. 377.  u  graceful 
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giaccfut  and  almost  faUomc  compliment  to  hU  {[ood  frirofl  and 
pAttoncas,  Quern  MariivAmolic.  'Quant  k  «)U«  trouicni«,' 
ho  obMrved,  (u  tichantlctl  li!*  lettrn  of  rmlrncc  (o  the  Chief 
bf  Police,  *  n'y  touchei  pai,  .Moniivur,  et  pnrmett^^z  moi  dc  vou* 
ta  monlrrr  a  distniK^.  Ilui  the  crcniii  nf  the  Ixxtk  is  tbe 
culmiiinliun,  which  was  a  memorable  interview  with  tbe  Pope. 
'  I  was  BO  confused  ht  finding  myself  in  fnco  of  (be  living  repre- 
Bontativo  of  God  on  cnrtli  that  I  w-arcoly  know  vital  1  was  doing; 
•>-*in  place  of  behaving  liko  Miloi'd  Stain  [•!>],  whom  Loois  XIV. 
iavitcd  to  proccdo  liiin  in  hix  cnncli,  and  vho,  nndcrelAnding  thai 
•OBiiitg  from  ono  ao  high  any  inrittitiun  is  n  commund,  cot  in  without 
protostinff — when  tho  Popo  prvsontod  mo  hia  liu^  X  iiwietod  on 
Idcsing  hia  foot. 

' "  So  bo  it,  as  yon  do»ire  it,"  and  ho  presented  mo  hia  slipper.      ^H 
' "  Tihi  et  Putr<',"  I  Kliuumurutl.'  ^H 

Tlie  Pope  smiled  ut  the  ^aceful  allusion,  and  immetliatelj 
IMit  bis  illustrious  visitor  at  his  ease.  Soon  they  were  chatting 
oonfidentiBlly  on  inntcnrs  theatrical.  As  Mucauluy  remarks 
in  llw  esMT  on  Knnke,  it  has  been  the  wise  poliij'  of  the 
Rorann  Church  In  mliit  nil  mnnner  nf  undiiriplined  irreg;ulars 
in  its  service.  His  Huliness  sugg«?slcd  to  the  author  of 
'  Anthony  '  and  '  Koherl  Darlington  '  that  he  might  sanctify  tbe 
stage  as  a  pnlpit  whence  be  could  preach  the  word  witli  power. 
He  smiled  again  when  Dumas  pleasantly  ohjeeted  that  it 
might  be  a  long  step  on  the  road  ol  martynloro.  However,  the 
druoatist  proposed  a  compromise,  intimating  that  he  had 
■Inad?  a  subject  with  (he  scenes  in  Kome,  and  the  Po|)e  and 
the  playwright,  laying  their  heads  together,  did  something 
iketch  oat  the  trageily  of  '  Caligula.'  They  parted  on  the  moati 
cordial  terms  ;  and  tbe  Pope  not  only  gave  his  benediction, 
but  some  rosaries  which  bad  been  tanctified  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  to  which  were  attached  all  the  indulgeaccs  of 
which  the  Church  could  dispose.  Perhaps  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  bestowed. 

The  (tying  journey  from  *  Paris  ii  Cadix,'  with  the  suImc- 
qnent  visits  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  exhibit  Dumas  in  his 
lavonrite  r6U  as  the  child  of  impulse.  He  started  at  a  moment's 
notice,  leaving  an  unfinished  c/i(t(ent(,  an  unfinished  ihentre,  and 
sundry  unfinished  serinlii.  But  the  uAer  was  tempting  and 
flattering.  For  tbe  lirsC  lime  his  position  and  popularitjr  had 
oiiicial   recognitioD.     Salvandy,  then   Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Eroposed  to  his  friend  to  attend  ofliciaily  the  marriage  of  the 
>ue  de  Montpensier,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  an  inspection 
of  Algeria.      Such  an  offer  was  not  to   be  rejected;    Dumi 
got   together  a  miite   of  friends   and    admtrera,   aabscquen 
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ilralchiti^  hU  ntmrnittton  so  (m  »■  to  take  poneision 
of  K  Ouvcmment  rrstrl,  on  which  it  Boems  to  have  bc«u 
iat^ti(l«il  That  hr  thould  hivo  nnihinf:  more  than  a  pa»ag« 
■dun  the  Mi-ditrrmncan.  Wo  hrnr  little  of  the  stmgglo  of 
Spaniard!  Ami  Moon,  anil  scflrt-cly  a  won!  of  the  Poninsolnr 
nr.  £r  roiane/tt  we  hnrc  the  h'ty  bnil(«n  tiM>t«  for  r  holi- 
day, iaflated  with  nil  the  consequence  of  an  envoj  of  State, 
(lerifring  tiimieir  and  i^lorilicd  hy  the  homnge  of  hi«  coni- 
panioni.  lie  hracki'ti  hit  own  '  Antbonv,'  i»  one  of  a 
tfud  of  maBtt-rpioPCB,  with  'Hnmtct'  and  '  Fauit.'  He  tells 
with  boocai  prtih-  how  the  illitrraie  hnM  of  a  fanda  treated 
the  famous  author  of  thr  '  Mu»keleers'  with  new-tnim  r^prct 
when  be  fancied  he  reco^i/.ol  in  him  a  eulinnry  amfrire. 
B«i  we  like  him  none  the  worse  for  his  candid  ranilj-, 
and  after  all  we  innj^  recall  the  introduction  to  'Quentin 
Oarward,'  where  the  unassuming  author  of  '  W«vcrlev  '  reenrds 
Us  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  eh&Uaa  of 
Haotlicu.  Thtnr  letters  from  torrid  and  thirsty  Spain  are 
briRiming  owr  with  exuberant  gowl  humour:  the  Parisiin 
fnwmet  of  Gargantnnn  appetite  inoniftes  thr  flesh  day  after 
dkji  with  the  asceticism  of  n  hermit,  the  sobriety  of  a 
Sjairtan,  and  the  buoyant  spirits  of  a  Mark  Tapley.  He 
Oaald  oot  help  himself,  to  be  sure;  but  he  laughs  instead  of 
growling.  As  for  the  incidents  of  the  road,  more  suo,  he  makes 
ibe  mutt  of  ihem,  and  when  he  gels  his  parly  under  arms  and 
llaiuU  on  his  defence,  when  the  carria-je  was  upset  between 
Ataoiaez  and  Toledo,  we  arc  inclined  to  bvlicve  in  patrols  of 
ifcc  Ciril  Guard  rather  than  in  brigands.  His  culinary  genius 
lud  generous  scope,  not  from  superabundance  of  materials,  but 
iTnm  the  appalling  dearth.  He  rivalW  the  ingenious  etirj' 
ai  Marshal  Sinixzi  at  the  siege  of  Leiih,  who  served  twelve 
twvns  daily  on  his  matter's  Inble  from  the  quarter  of  a  carrion 
horse  aitd  the  weeds  on  the  ramparts. 

At  Cadia  the  party  embarked  on  the  '  V^locc '  for  tbfl  African 
eipedition.  The  '  Velocc/  which  gives  the  name  to  the  volumes, 
•as  ibe  cause  of  unpleasant  interpellations  in  the  Chamber, 
ud  of  a  subsequent  trial  in  which  the  traveller  was  hi*  own 
•dtocalv,  defending  himsrlf  with  sharp  rrpartec  and  resentful 
ripntr.  His  pride  had  l>een  sorely  wounded,  and  he  was 
trrtaioly  shabbily  treated.  Ministers  threw  him  over,  and 
ibay  stung  hint  to  the  quick  by  alluding  to  him  disparagingly 
s«  ■  ce  monsieur.'  There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  mutual 
mtt^inderatanding.  for  which  the  impulsive  Minister  of  the 
hti-fiur  was  greatly  to  blame.  Snlvandy  offered  his  envoy  the 
dmpatcli-veMcl  to  take  him  to  Algeria  with  the  honours  of  an 
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cnvoj'.  Dumu  jumped  to  tUe  conclusion  that  the  '  Velooe  * 
at  hit  i]itpo>al  for  (be  lr!|v  His  cool  >elf-a»UTiiDoe  orer- 
periluilcd  the  local  authorities:  he  took  the  coirelte  Rrat  to 
'rangioTB  and  nl'tcrnaidB  to  Tunis.  He  icvo^oized  all  hie 
rrsponsi  bill  tics  as  irsvdiing  rrpmcnialivc  of  the  Great 
Nation,  keeping  open  table  on  honrd  for  icir,  luilr,  and  friends, 
and  wn*  propitrtianntely  mortifii-d  and  imtnlnl  when  the 
Government  sent  in  its  bill.  Happiljr  the  letters  which  were 
addressed  to  the  cotifidantf.  of  bis  Spanish  adventures  were 
written  before  he  was  disillusioned  and  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
jubilation  and  buoyant  spirits.  Slandinf*  out  to  s«a,  the  head- 
Jand  of  Trafalgar  suggests  a  train  of  rhaTacleristiC  reflections. 
He  generously  confesses  that  in  sis  great  battles  hy  land  and 
sea  the  English  have  had  the  better  of  the  French.  What  of 
that?  It  is  but  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  of  Destiny,  and 
franco  touches  earth,  like  Antivus,  only  to  rise  more  reaolute 
than  ever.  It  is  the  everlasting  struggle  between  strength 
and  thought;  but  then  he  becomes  confused  in  suggesting 
:i  Biblical  analogy.  It  may  be  true  that  Jacob  recovered 
liimscll'  tbrirr  in  his  long  wrestle  with  the  Angel,  but 
thought  u  well  as  strength  were  on  the  aide  of  the  Celettial 
champion.  At  any  rale  he  finds  consolation  in  this  patriotic 
i^inclusion.  Were  Kngland  to  disappear  from  the  world,  half 
that  world  wnuld  applaud  the  removal  of  an  incubus.  Were 
ihe  light  which  Franca  holds  aloft  to  be  quenched,  the  whoU- 
world,  plunged  suddenly  into  outer  darkness,  would  oollapie  in 
a  wail  of  agony  and  despnir. 

There  is  a  graphic  nnrrntivc  of  the  negociations  for  the 
ransom  of  some  French  prixmers  who  bad  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Abd-cl-Kiuler,  and  of  the  grand  banquet,  prciidrd  over  by  tl>c 
future  Due  de  Magenta,  which  celebrated  their  very  f€>rltiante 
escape.  Dumas  was  present  as  an  honoured  guest,  but  in  the 
version  of  the  affair  given  in  the  '  Impresstons*  he  lays  no 
claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  actual  liheralor.  He  seems  to 
have  advanced  thai  pretension  as  a  happy  after-thought  when 
he  published  his  interminable  memoirs.  The  illustrious  earor 
was  brought  into  personal  relations  with  most  of  the  goneralc 
who  won  their  promotion  in  the  Algerian  wars,  and  all 
welcomed  him  Jn  a  spirit  ui  l)on  tainaraJerie.  And  his  dcscrip* 
liona  of  their  feats  of  arms,  in  campaigns  where  quarter  was 
seldom  asked  or  granted,  are  as  elfcclive  and  |ierhaps  as  highly 
coloured  as  those  with  which  Horace  Vornct  decorated  tM 
galleries  of  tho  Gloiros  at  Versailles.  Marshal  Bugeaud  was 
then  Governor- Genera  I.  He  had  been  absent  when  Dumaa 
touched  first  at  Algiers,  but  when  tbe  traveller  and  his  staff 
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HuvmbukMl  on  the  return  rn>m  Tunif,  lbe_v  straiKtitway 
ntcoantcml  the  GorDmor — with  Am  staff.  Dudiki  was  not 
altogelbcT  easy  in  bis  mind,  for  ho  bitd  f^od  rraion  to  briievrr 
Bti^Miil  would  rrwnt  thir  rrmlnm  he  bad  uipd  nitb  ihc'Vuloce.' 
How«rer,  lu  he  truly  uyt,  ii  wn«  bis  habit  in  takr  tbo  bull  liy 
tbe  hoTns,  lu  he  ctiurled  ihr  interview  inttr»d  of  xhunning;  ii. 
Fortunately  he  found  the  rath<-r  gruff  Ttlcmn  iu  the  most  geniiil 
bumour,  and  there  ensued  a  highly  cbsract eristic  dialugue: — 

'"All,  nb,"  laii  he, "  it's  yon,  moosieur,  tho  cnptuiur  of  my  ship; 
pertr,  don't  put  yourself  out  ot  your  way ;  3'iO  lurnes  for  yunr 
tmnioiu." 

'"Honsicnr  lo  ilnivchal,"  Baid  I,  "I  linve  coIcnUted  with  the 
ofilato  what  I  cost  t):o  Goreniment,  Binee  my  doiNirtnrd  from  OailiK. 
iz  ooftl  and  (able  t'i]<nngi>'.  Walter  Scott,  on  his  Iliilian  tour,  crwt 
theEoglieb  Admirsiiy  l^(f.<J0O  francs:  so  it  is  119,0iX)  francs  Uuit 
tho  Fnoob  ticvoroiiMint  is  still  in  roy  debt." 

•  ••■•• 

'Tbo  Mar»b«l  mw  tluit  I  nns  dcciiiod  to  make  agninst  bim  a  new 
Mawgnun  or  snotbor  bjomitali. 
'  Ho  hold  out  bis  liuid. 

'".l/ionj,"  bo  vDid,  '^ let  us  make  poa<»:  you  bftTO  taken  ilia 
I&ixM ' ;  it  is  all  riRht ;  let  iis  eay  no  mora  about  it    Will  youdiDa 
1th  ne  to-morrow  ?  " 
'"  HoBsieur  la  Hai£cbal,  I  Iidv:  my  sou  and  four  fritrudu." 
'  **  Parbleu.     Bring  your  sou  and  yonr  fuur  frieudii." ' 

Bat  what  give  tbeir  distinctive  cachet  to  those  travels  among 
COiuervatiTe  fidlowrrs  of  ihe  I'roplirl  arc  (he  piquant 
■nccrdoits  uf  tbe  ndminittrntnnt  of  Orieninl  juitire.  At  least,  if 
teverity  «-&■  seldom  temjH-ml  will)  merry,  the  suitors  to  the 
Dcys,  the  Sheikbs,  »nd  the  Cadis  bail  no  cause  to  complain  of 
lf|ial  delays.  The  reigning  Bey  of  Tunis  was  a  sagacious  but 
•onewbat  arbitrary  prince.  He  gave  a  free  hand  to  his  chirf 
of  tbe  customs,  who  clipped  the  wool  cxaspcralingly  closely  in 
shearing  a  Frcmb  cjiptnin  who  had  rome  from  Marseilles  with 
a  targo  of  cotton  nightcaps.  The  rapinin  nppraled  from  tbe 
fostoms  lo  Ca!sar,  who  asked  him  whether  lie  would  have 
Freocli  or  Tutkiih  justice.  The  Frenchman  chose  the  former, 
■a*  graciously  dismisaed,  and,  wailing  fur  three  months,  beard 
nothing  uf  his  little  affair,  ile  sought  another  audience  of  tbe 
Bey,  who.  rcmindint;  him  that  be  had  elected  for  French  jotttce, 
asked  what  he  complained  of: — 

I  ' "  Semite,"  said  tbe  l!oy,  in  gracJons  ecndesoonsion ;  "  it  is  tbroo 
yrors  sinoo  your  coustil  insuUad  me :  for  three  years  I  have  com- 
l>Li[i^  in  Tain  to  yonr  kiug :  como  buck  in  tbr<M>  years  and  wo 
•ball  see." 
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'  "  DitMe  I "  ezolaimeil  the  uptain ;  wd  luked  if  it  von  too 
to  Jl-uuuiJ  joBtica  &  let  Turifue. 

'  "  Not  at  oil,"  was  tlio  eeutontioiu  answer;  "it  Is  ooTcr  too  lato 
to  act  riglitly." ' 

Si)  UU  Hi^hiica*  iiKUml  nn  liclict  ordunng  nil  the  Jews  in  his 
cnpiial  to  provide  ihi-iiiMilTcs  with  cotton  nigblcAps  withio 
twenty-four  hours  under  puin  of  deuUi.  Tb«  panic-sirickea 
Hebrews  put  off  ia  shonls  to  the  French  ship,  where  ihe  capUtia 
dealt  with  thcin  od  bis  own  tcrmi.  He  hnitencd  with  bis 
gratrful  thnoks  to  the  Iter,  when  that  potrniaie  said  he  bod 
only  had  nn  instaloirnt  of  juilicr.  A  sr<^nnd  divic«  was  issu(>d, 
forbidding  any  Jow  ta  corcr  his  hc.td  with  cotton  under  pnia  of 
losing  it.  It  might  hare  been  supposci!  that  the  victims  iuvi 
notbinft  for  it  but  to  desiiuy  their  d earl jr- bought  bargains,  and 
that,  indeed,  was  ibcir  first  impulse.  Hut  the  Bey  knew  his 
Jewish  subjects,  and  so  Dumas  can  wind  up  with  an  original 
touch,  illustrncivc  of  ihcir  tinding  instincts.  Dceminj^  that  it 
would  lie  well  to  snntrh  snme  triHe  out  o(  the  fire,  they  made  a 
s(>ciin<]  expt-ditiiin  In  ihe  ship,  itfter  driving  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  boatmen — on  the  former  occasion  they  were  too  sorely 
alarmed  to  mareftantler.  Then  the  captain  was  prevailed  upon 
to  buy  back  his  cargo  at  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  prime 
cost.  The  moic  serious  stories  remind  us  of  the  esjrril  und 
imaginative  ingenuity  of  Voltaire,  esjiecially  those  wberc  a 
great  Sheikh  of  the  desert  goes  in  disguise  to  test  with  his  own 
eyes  and  cars  the  wisdom  of  a  CadJ  renownnl  for  his  justice. 
These  might  be  so  many  pngcs  torn  out  of  '  /adtg.' 

His  travels  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  bad  proved  so 
successful  and  remunerative  that  he  was  templed  to  go  to  ihe 
Peninsula  of  i^inni — by  deputy.  The  'Quiiiice  Jours  au  Sinai* 
is  regularly  included  in  the  '  Qi^uvres  C'omplcles';  but  it  is 
signllicani  that  for  once  ibrre  is  the  name  ol  a  collaborator— 
though  in  smaller  type — on  the  titlcpage.  Wo  fancy  there  can 
be  DO  question  that  Dumns  never  set  loot  either  in  Kgypt  or 
Arabia,  and  indeed  nn  internal  evidence  we  should  be  punted 
to  decide  whether  even  M.  Dnuzats  ever  went  further  than  the 
Bihiiotheque  Itnyale.     If  the  travels  were  written  in  Paris,  ibc 

[triibuhility  is  thi^  tC^'^'ater  that  Dumas  may  have  tiirowti  in  a 
itilc  of  the  flavouring.  But  his  hiiud  is  rarely  risible,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  to  the  glamour  of  bis  genius 
that  the  chartered  libertine  could  take  such  reckless  liberties 
DO  other  romance  writer  oror  venturctl  upon  without 
dimming  the  lustre  of  his  fame. 
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r.  V, — 1,   Tht  Vitalily  o/CArifttan  Dogmas,  and  iheir  P(ne«r 
EvoluliOH.     Hy  A.  Sabatier,  D.I).     TrnnsUlcd   by  Mn. 
KmmAnurl  Chriiten.     London,  181*8. 
1  {Practical  Kthin.     Bv  Hcnrj-  Sidgwick.     LonJon,  1898. 
3.  Strmotu,  chitfty  on  the  TTteory  of  Rtliijiotu  Briiff,  prMchiil 
iffitrt  the   Unievrtitff  of  OiforU.      Bv  John  Henry  Newman, 
B.D.,  Fdlow  of  Oriel  College.     London,  1843. 

'll'HILK  Kenan  was  writing  his  'Hitory  of  Israel,'  he   i) 

1  1  said  lu  have  paid  a  visit  ti>  Beniez,  the  Jewiik 
lUitonalist,  He  arrived  at  the  festival  of  th«  Passover,  and 
lo  his  ign»X  surprise  found  lUat  BcraeK  was  keeping  it  willi 
jWnctilioos  observance  of  ihe  ancient  rilua).  Kcnao  esprcur<J 
his  astonishment  that  his  friend  should  solemnly  coinm<'m»ratr 
tte  holy  days  of  a  crcrd  in  which  he  hnd  erased  to  U-lieve; 
lat  IJenifc  defcnilc<l  himself.  '  Dogma  is  a  source  of  disunion,' 
ha  said,  'but  ancient  ritual  ubtcrrances  preserve  uur  common 
i^rit  de  eorpt.' 

We  bav<f  in  this  anecdote  an  extreme  instance  of  a  poiilion 
ahich  in  a  lets  developed  form  is  very  common  at  the  present 
hour.  A  large  proportion  of  ihioking  Enjjiiiihmcn — to  sprak 
for  ibv  time  of  our  own  country — feel  thai  many  Chritiian 
4ognas,  as  understood  by  their  grandfathers,  arc  no  longer 
cralibte  to  ihem.  In  varying  dcgir«s — from  mere  avoidance 
ot  tbe  Athanasian  Creed,  to  rejection  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Resurrecttun — they  cannot  accept  the  time-honuum)  lUeoloKy. 
And  yet  lo  break  off  from  memhttrahip  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong,  with  its  early  and  sacred  asaocialions,  with  (ha 
belpfutnrti  in  daily  conduct  of  iho  moral  lessons  it  enforcn, 
is  a  far  more  serious  step  than  lo  avow  to  tliemsr4vcs  ihni 
tbe  old  dogmas  are  no  longer  believed  in.  At  the  lowest 
Ikey  fevl  with  Bemez  that,  if  in  dogma  tbey  differ  from  their 
blbers  and  from  each  other,  to  abandon  the  oen^nionial  and 
Iwauaf  worship  of  earlier  years  is  to  lose  a  potent  »liinuluK  to 
virtae,  and  a  bond  of  union  with  many  whose  aims  arc  similar 
Is  their  own. 

Bai  then  at  once  arises  a  question  in  cssoistry  which  is 
imentlly  stated  thus:  How  can  it  bo  honest  to  lake  part  in  a 
litnrgy  containing  creeds  in  which  ynu  no  longer  believe,  to 
]oin  m  prayers  expreuing  dogmas  you  no  loiigi-r  hold?  I> 
BAt  tills  to  act  uut  a  Ii(-  in  the  itioit  sacred  moments  of  life? 

In  Ihe  days  when  liberal  ihuught  in  theoiugy  was  faahioiishlc, 
the  tendency  of  its  leading  exponents  wus  to  stale  the  question 
ia  this  form,  and  to  answer  it  emphatically  in  the  allirmative, 
TW  was  the  attitude  most  natural  lo  the  habits  of  thought  of 
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men  of  science,  nnti  icicncR  •irongly  colournl  ttie  litwrslisR^oF 
the  fifttei  and  lixtiei.  Whether  we  take  the  liberal  ihenloginni 
of  the  (ia^s  of  Colenso  and  of  the  '  K*»an  and  Reviews,' i>r 
the  Agnostic  sdentitcs  or  the  (chool  of  Huxlej-  and  Tyndnll 
and  even  of  Mill,  we  find  in  (hem  the  umc  tcndoncj  to  clear, 
explicit,  cmphnlic  slBtenient  of  divergence  from  trsditionnry 
poaitiont.  I'hey  cither  ce«»ed  to  frequent  the  churches,  or 
worked  to  purge  them  of  their  dog^mnltc  fDrmulae.  Tbev  acted 
on  the  assumption  that  dngmalic  pnipositians  arc  final  ttaie- 
nenu,  and  that  to  reject  thetn  as  final  statements  is  to  abandon 
belief  in  them,  and  by  coniequence  to  foifeit  all  claim  to  belong 
to  a  communion  which  is  irrevocably  committed  to  the  prnpnsi* 
tinns  in  question.  It  was  a  lime  when  the  first  clause  of  Kemex's 
explanalmn  was  working  itself  out  in  the  form  of  an  object 
lesson — when  the  discussion  of  dogma  was  daily  creating  new 
divisions;  and  the  second  clause^ — ^ns  to  the  uniting  force  of 
religious  or<linances — was  not  much  considered.  Dogma  after 
dogma  was  simply  and  unequivocally  disavowed. 

And  this  attitude  told  on  the  country  at  large.  It  amounted 
in  many  minds  to  a  half-acknowledged  belief  that  dogmatic 
Christianity  was  really  doomed.  The  only  safe  position,  in  view 
of  the  appmnching  general  disenchantment,  was,  apparently, 
to  get  rid  of  dogma  and  of  Church  formutic  which  implied 
dogma,  and  to  coofme  religion  to  moral  instruction.  The 
Education  Bill  of  1870  was  welcomed  by  many  as  a  step  in 
this  direction.  If  dogmatic  Christianity  was  doomed,  il  bchoi'cd 
those  intrusted  with  the  education  of  English  youth  to  rctre«t 
with  dignity,  but  still  rapidly,  from  positions  which  must  very 
soon  be  storme<),  and  were  most  certainly  untenable,  ^M 

After  the  scepticism  of  the  later  Komnn  Republic  came,  t^| 
the  age  of  Augustus,  a  curious  religious  reaction.  The  temples 
were  frequented.  Religious  philosophies  became  popular.  The 
•coffing  tone  WHS  no  longer  fashionable.  There  was  an  immense 
desire  to  find  some  fresh  foothold  for  religion,  but — ss  .M. 
Gaston  Boitaier,  one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  the  time, 
notes — ihc  funilnmenlal  doubt  which  an  age  of  scepticism  had 
introtluced  was  nut  healed.  Nrvcrthelets  (he  new  forces  at 
work,  and  the  enquiring  and  religious  temper,  aflorded  a 
in  which  the  genns  of  Christianity  were  able  to  develope. 

With  great  differences — into  which  we  cannot  here  enqnir 
wc  are  now  witnessing  a  religious  reaction  somewhat  analogoui 
to  this.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
religious  beliels,  and  upon  the  old  liturgies  and  formuliv  in 
which  they  were  emhodie*! — not  indeed  with  the  clear  definilc 
faith  of  early  days,  yet  with  a  vague  and   undefined  sense  of 
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rir  woTtb,  Hid  of  the  bsrenvM  bd<)  aoHtftrincw  of  an  nitlrnco 
tram  which  ihrj  «re  Inully  b«ni*hri].  Wc  mny  tny — ai  M, 
Beinirr  snid  of  the  AagutlAn  miction — (hot  thf  runtlnmrnlal 
■iosbt  lemains.  liut  in  place  of  the  tcndrncy  nf  foity  vcnrs 
toek  to  urge  the  tioubt  i-agtrly,  in  t)i«  mutt  nakeil  form,  in  lb<- 
noM  Dnnnibijfuouii  laoguage,  rrariug  bei'(>T«  all  tblngs  the  Ruilt 
n[  htjwcrisT  if  we  do  Dot  ipeak  otit  the  worst,  we  now  altritik 
(ram  adtnitling  to  the  full  the  barenei*  which  (hreslen*  us,  nnd 
iprak  vngue  Ungun^  of  hope  or  upirniion,  as  though  it  con- 
laioet)  the  fnilh  we  hnre  |/>il.  Our  fntherc,  when  ihey  lihernliied, 
used  in  contrntt  the  old  theologj  with  the  new,  tomewhat 
ifKVerent  in  their  demeanour  towardi  the  dethroned  gods,  con- 
Unit  of  a  good  lime  coming,  nnd  triumphant  nt  the  overthrow 
nfan^vibing  that  tbey  judged  to  be  antiquated.  We  on  the 
oonttarjr  prefer  mmleration  and  respect  in  oar  language.  We 
have  lir^  to  lee  the  ditenchanlmenti  which  Liberalism  has 
DBiIeT^goRe.  VVc  hare  iren  a  good  many  substitutes  for  the  old 
religion  set  on  foot,  which  have  shown  some  prospects  of  life 
for  about  as  many  weeks  as  Chriitlianily  has  lived  centuries. 
Vie  have  wailed  in  vain  for  tbirlr  years  for  even  the  dawn  of 
the  oew  creed  of  which  Mailhew  Arnold  used  to  speak  to  us  so 
Mofidrotly  and  so  rngnely.  VV'e  no  longer  expect  that  each 
freah  theory  will  enlighten  us  with  a  new  philosophy  as 
elTectivcIy  as  it  throws  our  old  philosophy  into  discrediL 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  iben — often,  as  we  have  said,  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  ourselves — we  are  looking  regret- 
fully at  the  time-honoured  temples  of  our  ancestors,  at  ihe 
cnttoni  and  formularies  which  have  been  the  support  of  noble 
lire*.  A  less  buoyant  temper,  a  loss  profound  conRtlence  in 
Progress,  than  those  which  marked  the  sixties,  initialed  the 
retrospect.  Wliat  are  the  rauies  which  are  making  it  in  many 
minds  sonielhiog  more  than  a  wiilful  glance  at  what  cannot  he 
again?  Is  it  <mly  ibc  meagre  explanation  of  Bernex — that 
the  old  rites  area  principle  of  union  and  of  es/irit  d/r  cor/m  f 
Or  is  it  something  allied  with  deeper  forces  within  us — »omc- 
ibing  which  touches  springs  of  belief,  and  not  mere  consider- 
alioDS  of  Dtiliiy?  Is  there  in  our  wistl'ulness  the  dim  presage 
°Ja  fresh  life  for  faith,  just  as  the  Augustan  lime  pnved  the 
*ay  for  a  >farcui  Aurelius,  and  for  the  new  principle  of  belief 
«bi^  was  callnl  tnio  rxi«lence  by  the  ,'Vpotttes? 

Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  his  recent  volume  on  *  Practical 
Kthics,*  has  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  '  Ethics  of  Religious 
Coaftirmity,'  which  will  alTord  a  text  and  point  of  departure  for 
the  cousideratiuD  of  this  question,  lie  does  not  indeed  exprcasly 
COonder  it  himself.  His  manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  strictly 
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{iracticsl,     H«  appean  to  usume — u  Mr.  Morle;  did  Icuif; 

in  hie  work  on  *  ComproinUo ' — that  the  ptoblt^m  bcfora  him  is 
ezlinuttivcly  ttaled  by  asking:  la  it  lonrful  (o  conform  ui  a 
lilur)(r  including  (trrt^U  in  nliirh  I  disbelieve?  It  i<  just 
becaust?  tlx-  answi-r  U>  this  qucition,  sn  (tntetl,  even  when  given 
with  all  the  L-xhaustivene*i,  lubtlety,  and  lucidity  which  charac- 
terize Mr.  Si'l)i;wiL-k's  work,  dors  nut  appear  to  us  really  to  take 
in  tbc  situaiion  aa  ti  wtiule  that  wc  find  iu  hia  essay  iho  lUgKca- 
tioo  of  a  maizetermine  which  be  does  notdUliuctly*  ooDlcmplato 
in  hU  dilemma.  Is  bplief  or  diibeliel'  in  a  theological  formula  a 
•iraple  allrrnativr  ?  Was  bclirf  in  n  dogmatic  ]>Topntitinn  at  any 
time,  if  fully  annlyxed,  nn  ultitnntc  position  intdlectually,  as  it 
unquestiunably  was  a  definite  and  undnubling  odhcrenix-  psychii- 
logically?  May  a  true  understanding  of  the  new  state  of 
things  depend  partly  on  a  true  analysis  of  the  old  ?  Is  the  new 
unbelief  possibly  as  little  like  what  it  seems  at  6rst  sight  as  the 
oil)  belief?  1b  the  rejection  of  ditguintic  propositions  possibly 
in  many  cases  the  rejection  of  tbeui  as  what  tbey  never  really 
were — ultimate  positions?  Is  there  in  fine  an  underlying  faith 
beneath  the  new  denial  which  may  give  to  cunfotmity  a  diflereoi 
character  to  that  which  it  would  have  on  either  of  tlic  alter- 
naUre  suppositions  expressly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  'i 

Mr.  Sidgwick's  treittmcnt  is  so  minute  that  to  discuss  it  at 
length  would  require  an  nrtiele.  We  will  therefore  content 
oarselvcB  with  citing  one  passage  which  appears  to  us  to 
convey  bis  central  position,  and  which  at  all  events  alfordt  us 
an  opportunity  of  stating  our  own  view.  He  lakes  the  imme^ 
diately  practical  case  of  the  Church  of  England. 

■  Now,  tbt-ro  ciiii  Ui  no  iloiilit,"  ho  writes,  '  tlial  a  raembor  i 
Ohuruh  of  Eu){lauil  in  furrnolly  plfidgi-d  tu  twHuve  the  Apostlea'  i  _ 

But  it  is  eleorif  impumiblu  to  take  this  ]i]ed|je  literally.  If  it  come* 
into  ooafliet  witli  ihu  iwcensity  or  duty  ui  buUoviug  what  appears 
to  a  man  trno,  it  can  bu  ui>  muru  biudiug  than  any  otber  pro&ii«e 
to  do  what  ia  either  iuipuitsible  ur  wrung.  Oan  we  say,  then,  that  iu 
the  0080  of  8acb  i^uiifliut  tbi^ru  la  au  implied  ploJge  to  withdraw? 
This  is,  I  think,  the  iiioat  uatunU  viuw  to  tako.  and,  for  a  long  tino, 
I  thought  it  difficulL  to  justify  muFully  any  othor  viow.  IJnt  aa  the 
pledge  to  withdraw  ia  at  any  rati*  only  implied,  and  as  llio  common 
UDdetslandiag,  of  orthodox  and  uuortbodus  idike,  givos  tho  implication 
no  8Dp|iort,  I  now  think  it  legitimate  tu  regard  th«  obvions  though 
indircet  import  of  tlio  verbal  pledgu  as  related  by  the  otimmou 
im<IorataDdiug.  At  tlie  same  time,  cuiiaidering  how  nocciwarily 
vague  and  iiuoertaiu  this  appeal  to  a  tacit  comntom  nndontandiog 
must  bo,  and  how  explicit  and  solemn  tbu  plodgo  taken  i«,  I  do  aut 

*  We  tn)' MlatiiiDlly*  booauw  liia  allcwnijiv.  i  lu  la  luUluib  ot  iaturprolatlaa 
supply  a  niche  whioli  irouU  Uold  Uia  ultornutiiic  we  huskmI, 
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tUak  toy  oaa  vbo  it  >  ooudidato  for  onj'  cdacatioiiiil  or  other  poet  of 
tnit,  iu  which  mombenhip  of  tbo  KogliGh  C'hiirch  is  roqnirod  ne  it 
CMulitioa,  oottht  to  t«ko  Mviuitiigo  of  this  rolsxatios  without  makitig 
bi*  FOtttioo  oIcArtollKHio  wlio  njipoiiit  to  thcpnst,  so  u  to  itiaka  snro 
Ikt  ibtf,  Bt  kOT  nto,  krc  nulling  to  ndmit  his  intorprctatioii  of  it. 
IdonotiBcan  that  tmcli  a  prrtMiit  it  )>oim<l  to  ntuto  hiR  tlioologio*! 
tjiiiiioD* — 1  think  no  ona  Khuuld  bo  forc«tl  to  do  that — but  I  Uiink 
ht  Mghl  to  atatc  elotrly  how  bo  intdprota  bii  plcdgu  to  bdiovo  thu 
ApoiliM'  Cnod. 

Now  the  bfttis  of  the  Uxilj  in  (he  inttrrpretation  of  tbc 
pledge,  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  allowi,  is  the  growth  of  n  '  comtnoa 
■■dCTilinding.'  So  far  a»  we  can  see  he  legnrdt  tliis  nimmoii 
ladentMidiitg  to  be  that  ynu  mav  laiwfiillv  iulhi-re  (o  a  ChuicU 
aiu)  jet  dishebeve  its  official  creed.  We  ourselves  admit  that  in 
dte  ninids  of  maajr-^pcrbapa  of  most  of  those  who  see  clearly 
tW  mudificftiioas  of  the  old  beliefs  which  arc  ineri table— this 
is  the  basis  of  the  oominon  uadcrsianding  which  seems  most 
Uitioys.  But  wc  believe  it  to  involre  bs  iU  nalaral  corollary 
•  view  wbicb.  if  unquatirieil,  is  taiilamount  to  the  cunfestion 
that  Cbristianitf  is  duomitl,  and  llinl  ttiL-  adherence  to  it  which 
is  still  jastifiable  ii  pureljr  sentimcnini  and  utililarian,  as  was 
the  reteution  by  Uernex  uf  (he  riles  uf  the  Passover.  VVt! 
eoatead,  however,  that  there  is  a  deeper  though  as  yet  a  less 
obriooa  vi«w  which  is  to  some  exlent  latent  in  any  such 
'cocnmun  nadcjstanding'  nt  now  exists,  and  which  is  likely 
to  form  the  basis  of  ibe  common  understanding  when  the 
ianes  sliall  hare  been  thoroughly  threshed  nut.  This  view 
justifies  equally  wilb  the  other  a  great  change  in  the  intel- 
kctual  positions  defensible  as  orlbudox.  Vet  it  entails  no 
ttieolion  of  the  official  creed,  but  rather  a  modiBed  estimate 
M  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  the  creed  itself.  The  breach 
«ith  soRiF  of  tho  inlcllectual  positions  of  our  grandfathers  uiuy 
W  aa  complete  as  that  contemplnled  by  Mr.  Sidgwick,  hut  it 
May  cone  in  the  form  of  the  opening-up  of  a  new  vista — of  a 
Isrtber  realisation  of  truth,  which  absorbs  and  devrlnjies  the 
rtilier  pusitinns  and  may  involve  no  latent  scepticism  a*  to  the 
4irinity  of  the  original  Christian  revelation.  Such  a  common 
nailersta ruling  as  this  would,  in  our  opinion,  justify  conformity 
io  a  religion  though  much  of  the  creed,  at  J'vrmerty  vadentoMl, 
W  rrjeded.  But  we  cannot  hold  ihat  conformity  is  lawful 
where  ibc  creed  is  unequivocally  rejected;  nor  do  wc  believe 
that  any  common  undersun<ling — if  probed  to  the  bottom — 
daes  sanction  such  a  view  ns  this. 

We    will    try  to    indicate    the    outlines  and    general    iinpli- 
cttiooa   of   the    two    views— the    view    which    Mr,  Sidgwick's 
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position  appears  lo  ui  naturally  to  invalrr,  and  tlie  niternntire 
view  which  wc  would  «uggrit,  According  to  the  first  view 
tcicRce  and  hittonrat  criticiRin  »ic  graduMlr  finding  out  that 
the  Chmtion  revelntion,  howAver  hentitiful  and  helpful,  is 
untrue.  On  the  other  hand  the  moral  power  of  the  hereditary 
creed  remains  very  great.  No  brand-netn  astociation — no 
Elsmere  Hall  for  Theists  or  chapel  in  Lamb'a  Conduit  Strret 
for  Positivisti — can  secure  any  such  potent  moral  influirnce  on 
those  who  join  it,  as  adherence  to  the  old  associntion.  In 
ortlinnry  cases  the  ieccder  will  dctcriomle.  '  If  *  man  severs 
himself  from  the  worship  of  his  parent*,'  writes  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
'and  the  religious  habit*  in  which  lie  has  grown  up,  he  will, 
in  many  cases,  form  no  new  religious  tics,  or  none  of  equal 
stability  and  force;  and  in  consequence  the  influence  of  rciigion 
on  his  life  will  be  liable  to  be  inlpaired,  a.nd  with  it  the  influence 
of  that  high  morality  which  Christianity,  in  all  our  churchr-s, 
powerfully  supports  and  inspires.'  This  view  is  not  far  rcmornl 
I'rom  that  of  IJemez.  It  justifies  conformity  by  its  utility, 
apart  from  any  question  of  belief.  It  prepares  the  road  for  a 
total  destruction  nf  dogma  within  the  communion  membership 
of  which  is  retained.  For  the  present  indeed  the  official 
teachers  are  bound  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  they  accept 
the  old  creeds.  Rut  such  esplanuiiona  must  inevitably  become, 
innr«  and  more,  mere  formalities ;  until  thoy  reach  the  point  at 
which  vagueness  touches  negation.  The  clergy  must  eventually 
follow  in  the  wake  of  their  more  enlightened  lay  brethren. 
The  needs  may  be  relained,  but  everyone  will  in  the  end 
disbelieve  in  them.  The  whole  of  the  Liturgy  will  become 
simply  so  much  antique  poetry.  This  app-nrs  to  us  lo  be  the 
view  naturally  involve<l  in  Mr.  Sidgwick's  practical  solution  of 
the  problem,  h  is  at  alt  events  the  view  to  which  many  of 
those  who  accept  his  solution  will  necessarily  be  led,  in  the 
absence  of  any  alternative  suggestion.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
trend  of  thought — thimgb  not  of  the  duty  of  conformity — which 
possessed  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  typical  Liberal  thinkers. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  implications  of  this  view,  and 
some  of  its  characteristics  as  we  see  it  practically  adopted.  A 
large  number  of  the  intellectual  positions  on  which  the  rejection  of 
the  old  creeds  is  based  are  the  views  to  which  current  science  and 
criticism  year  by  year  give  utterance.  Such  a  principle  of  action 
impliesan  enormous  confidence  in  the  present  conclusions  of  men 
of  tcien«^,as  wellaj  the  confidence  it  acknowlciigcs  in  scientific 
methods — in  the  present  conclusions  of  leading  historical  critics, 
as  well  as  in  criticnl  methods.  It  implies  also  that  the  theolo- 
gians have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  import  of  the  message 
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of  vhich  the/  an  bearers ;  thnt  that  knowledge  is  adequately 
rcpretrated  in  existing  th4!ul(>gtcnl  formulir.  and  that,  whether 
tb»  antwer  be  *  \t*'  or  'No,'  the  ineuitng  of  the  question,  '  Do 
TOO  believe  tucb  n  <)o|;ma  ? '  it  very  obviuus.  Its  tendency  is, 
u  ire  hare  said,  tow&nU  a  negative  unswer  all  along  the  Hne^ 
to  disGwd  the  whole  Cbristian  revelation  as  simply  an  untrue 
nytbology,  which  has  been  incorporaicd  with  an  ethical  system, 
open  perbapi  to  critiristn,  but  on  the  whole  ennoblioK,  and  not 
lilicly  to  be  so  far  quickly  improved  upon  as  to  maKc  it  wise 
nadily  to  break  with  the  false  system  in  which  it  has  boeo 
embedded.  The  theologiitnt,  on  this  view,  are  in  steady  retreat. 
They  are  abandoning  one  j>n<iition  after  another.  The  retreat 
nay  bare  the  dignity  which  compels  sympathy.  They  mny 
fight  •  loaiog  cause  with  a  moral  elevation  which  wins  admim- 
tioa,  Wo  may  prefer  the  noble  rhetoric  of  Keble  or  Newman 
to  the  confident  sarcasms  of  Huxley  on  the  Gadarene  swine. 
Still,  fads  are  facts.  The  '  Gailarene  pig  alfnir '  cnnnot  be  main- 
Utaed  liternlly.  The  '  Niinchian  deluge 'is  not  what  we  sup- 
posed in  our  youth.  Tlie  utmost  sympntby  with  the  mond 
beanty  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with  the  character  of  its 
defenders  cannot  change  these  facts  or  make  the  conquered 
rjcton-  Our  sympathy  with  the  really  heroic  Christians  may 
be  equal  to  Kenan's  admiration  for  M.  Le  Hir  and  M.  Gamier 
of  St.  Sulpice ;  but  the  ccnlrnl  truth  remains,  for  us  as  for  Kenan, 
that  the  old  theoiogii-n!  poiitions  which  ihrv  held  to  nre  being 
deaeried,  and  this  in  nlxTdiencc  to  evidence  wbicli  is  irresistible. 


This,  we  say,  is  what  is  involved  in  one  view  of  that  march 
of  ereots  which,  in  its  different  stages,  bas  already  led  both  ti> 
•iMnnoas  variety  in  dogmatic  belief,  and  to  a  very  wide  rejection 
of  the  tbeolofpcal  positions  held  by  our  ancicstors.  The  appear- 
ance of  retreat  and  defeat  on  the  part  of  upholders  of  dogma,  on 
which  it  is  bated,  is  so  obvious  thnt  it  is  ilillicult  to  present  the 
other  view — which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  the  truer — with 
equal  plausibility  witliout  some  preliminary  considerations. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  while  tbe  motives  fur  abandon- 
ing, one  after  another,  dogmatic  positions  which  our  grandfathers 
inaintained,  are  obviuus  enougli,  und  satisfy  the  reason  in  many 
flint,  aiul  while  this  process  may  be  plausibly  described  as  the 
nooentTe  relinquishment  of  Christian  dogmas,  the  ultimate 
religion  to  which  such  a  description  points — a  religion  without 
dogma — is  one  which  has  never  been  able  to  work  or  to  live. 
Kvcry  religion  has  hod  its  th«)logy  or  mythology.  To  destroy 
this  utterly  has  been  to  kill  tbe  religion.  A  hare  Theism  does 
not,  in  point  of  fad,  work.    If  we  hesiute  to  press  our  conclusion 
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to  the  tliorougbgoinit  AgnosUcisin  of  Huiley,  if  we  bold  (t 
a  belief  in  (he  jtroridential  character  of  tbe  univerte  m%j 
•hould  survive  as  th<^  b&iii  nf  a  rational  rdi^ion,  eipericocc  dc 
not  go  to  thoir  tbkt  such  Tliristic  Urlivf  will  do  the  nork  of  « 
religion  if  it  ii  bnro  nr.d  itolnlrd.  And  it  is  paradoximl  to 
■Upposr  tlint  tlir  lubxlrntum  nf  truth  in  thndogj-  it  oiilj-  tlt«t 
poition  vrhicli  is  prnctically  uxrh-si.  Ph)'«ii>l<igiiti  mnv  lrac«all 
our  icnntion*  first  to  the  spinal  cord  nnd  then  toik«  bnin.  But 
if  wc  think  to  be  itble  to  isolate  these  intimate  seats  nf  sensi- 
bility', we  are  soon  leminded  lliat  sonaalion  depends  on  life,  ntxl 
(hat  to  cut  awn}'  all  the  livinj;  or^nism  except  the  hrain  nnd 
spinal  cord  means  death.  It  it  is  provrd  to  be  a  misnomer  to 
spi-nk  as  of  yore  of  n  pain  in  the  hand  nr  foot  nr  hcnrt — for  the 
cpnention  is  in  the  brain — it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  other  parts  l>esides  the  brain  have  not  n  very  important 
share  in  that  life  of  the  organism,  and  its  relations  with  the 
environment,  on  which  the  brain  modificatiuni  depend.  To 
represent  the  brain  as  the  ultimate  pbysiciil  sent  ol'  conscious- 
Bess  is  not  tantamount  to  regarding  ifae  rest  as  a  mere  supoifluous 
appendage.  May  it  not  then  be  possible,  in  some  nnnlogous 
manner,  although  wc  arr  learning  daily  that  this  and  that 
dogmatic  proposition  docs  not  tell  us  what  we  thought  it  did, 
while  Theism  remains  comparatively  untouched  by  such  dis- 
coveries, tliat,  ueverlheless,  the  doj^mntic  system  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  dupensed  with  ;  that  it  does  represent  our  relation  with 
the  Reality  of  which  llie  religious  consciousness  makes  us  aware 
■ — though  we  had  wrongly  analysed  the  knowledge  imp,'trte<l  by 
that  relation ;  (hat  the  dogmatic  overgrowth  cannot  be  cut  ofT 
from  the  Tbcislic  ground-work  as  elothes  may  be  discanletl, 
but  that  it  has  arteries,  and  veins,  aud  nervc  filnmenls,  which 
counnrtit  vitally  with  Theism?  If  wc  hold  strongly  that  there 
is  truth  in  Theism,  and  that  Theism  has  been  practically 
»|>fratiTe  only  through  dogmatic  systems,  it  remains  at  legist  a 
possible  alternative  that  the  npparfrnl  retieut  of  the  theologians 
is  not  a  retreat  from  dogma,  but  nn  ndrnnre  from  the  simple 
and  more  obviom  interpretations  of  what  dt>gmatic  propositions 
convey,  towanis  their  truer  significance,  their  real  relation  to 
an  operative  Theism. 

Let  us  make  our  suggiestion  clearer  by  a  parallel.  When 
Dr.  Johnson  heard  the  Idealist  argument  he  refuted  it  by 
kicking  a  stone.  That  is  to  say  he,  in  common  with  less  able 
men,  took  it  to  involve  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  sensible 
world.  To  such  thinkers  Idealism  apjicared  to  be  a  retreat 
from  the  received  opinion  that  we  see  what  we  see  and  hear 
what  we  bear.     But  Berkeley  tbonght  otherwise.     In  hia  eyes 
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a  «ru  an  adrance.  It  Ruaed  ■  qncttion  Mtkerio  not  aiinptalely 
naiiztd  m  iittaijinalioa,  rix..  What  exiiu  n)eiA])hjai<ra)lv  bejuad 
ihr  •Piuible  world?  Wlii'thor  or  no  nur  ultimate  concluiioa  be 
to  ^o  back  sf^ain,  ivilh  KelJ,  and  to  bold  that  tbe  attC'mpt  to  ^et 
behind  irnsibtc  knowlcd^  is  Utopian,  and  tbat  all  that 
pbiJ<MO[»by  can  do  ii  to  aj-ftteinatiie  tbat  knowledge,  which  ne 
miut  aManie  to  be  real  and  objective  a>  far  as  it  goes,  though 
iacompleie,  a  full  unclmMnding  of  Birkclcy  ihnwc  tlint  he 
did  make  a  step  forward  in  the  apprvhensiun  of  the  problem 
brfiife  us  by  raiting  hi*  i|urstiun — even  if  tbt?  ijueition  was  in 
tu  uature  barren — and  that  he  did  not  draw  baok  from  itie  old 
practical  certainties  of  his  fellow-men,  that  if  you  kick  a  stone 
It  will  roll,  and  that  if  you  pull  the  trigger  of  a  gun  it  will  go 
■iff.  Thoac  who  hold  by  Idrallsm  will  urge  further  reasons  for 
nalataining  that  lie  ndv«nre<l  the  knowlcilge  of  the  race,  wbilo 
tbey  too  will  note  his  own  canfejtsion  that  he  in  no  wnv  sought 

Mcfaange  the  practical  beliefs  of  mankind.  He  dinngcd  only 
or  specoiatiTe  analysis. 
Further  we  inay  remember  that  the  debute  issned  in  the 
xiuction  of  several  schools  diSering  as  to  the  true  meta- 
jAjsical  analysis  of  our  experience.  Mr.  Sidgwick  speaks  of 
'mnltitudiniRin'  in  religious  conviction.  Here  we  have  'muU 
liUKlinism'  in  the  nnalysis  of  our  common  experience.  Vet 
those  to  whom  ('nsmiithetir  Idealism,  or  Hegelian  ism,  or  the 
philowipliy  of  Comrauu  Sense  have  seemed  demonstrably  true, 
will  not  deny  ihiit  an  entire  agreement  remains  between  them 
sad  their  opponents  that  their  senses  convey  to  tItDin  practical 
knowledge  of  great  importance,  and  knowledge  which  is 
pncticAlly  the  snme  for  all.  Tor  IdoalislB  as  tnucb  as  for 
Kcalista  science  imparts  vast  anit  true  gen ervli rations  as  to  the 
■rmld  ivbich  we  know  bv  our  senses — knowledge  on  which  all 
men  are  equally  ready  lu  art,  though  as  to  what  it  represents 
in  terms  uf  speculntjve  truth  ttiey  hopelessly  disagree. 

With  this  suggestion  of  a  pandlel  we  proce>ed  to  the  question* 
Is  it  coaceivable  that  we  may  regard  the  dogmatic  furmulie  of 
Christianity  somewhat  as  such  thinkers  rcganl  sensible  know- 
Isdge — as  n  bwly  of  truth  on  which  wc  may  all  agree  to  base 
our  practical  rcHgious  life,  nithimgh  wc  may  disagree  as  to 
•hat  it  represents  in  terms  nf  ultimntt-  reality,  or  may  admit 
that  on  this  latter  question  we  cannot  in  this  life  have  certain 
liaowledge'f  May  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  retreat  pure 
sad  simple  among  the  theologians  from  the  old  dogmas,  wc  are 
wilncsatng  only  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
Wl  long  thought  that  they  umlerstood  far  more  of  wbat  dogroaUc 
(orauiltf'  were  conveying  in  terms  of  ullimnte  tnitb  than  they 
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now  find  the^  do?  The  very  idea  that  a  senution  of  colour  wa< 
possibly  not  limply  a  perception  o[  an  attribute  of  tho  coloured 
object,  but  wat  an  cfToct  on  ourselves  due  to  autgnablc  nbysical 
causcs~-rcpreaeniing  those  causes,  oconomicaliy  (to  use  Cardinal 
Newman's  phrase),  but  not  r«!scmbling  them — was  in  the  last 
century,  to  many  who  ri-ad  Berkeit'y,  a  new  iilea,  an  advance  in 
analysis.  May  we  not  su);ge«t,  similarly,  that  dogmatic  propo- 
sitions may  be,  not  simple  and  rmal  statements  of  truib,  but 
economical  representations  of  it — representations  suited  to  oar 
practical  needs,  the  interpretation  of  which  may  be  as  gradual 
as  Ibc  interpretation  of  the  visual  sensations.  May  not  oar 
awakening  to  this  possibility  be  really  an  advance,  not  indeed 
ID  definiteness  and  simplicity  nf  1>clief,  but  in  an  apprehension 
of  the  true  analysis  of  what  the  definitions  of  the  Church  or  the 
articles  of  the  creed  can  and  cannot  tell  us  ?  )s  it  not  open  tcy 
us  to  maintain  that  while  the  actempled  analysis  opens  out 
diverf>encioa  of  view  wbich  can  never  be  reconciled,  it  may 
nevertheless  drive  us  all  back  on  the  belief  that  the  dogmatic 
system  has  been  the  means  of  pinctng  us  en  raji)OTt  with  realities 
beyond  uf,  though  dogmatic  (ormulie  have  expressed  these 
realities  inadequntely  ? 

This  view  uf  the  case  has  been  expressed  with  important 
differences  by  writers  at  the  opposite  poles  of  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism.  M.  Sabalier,  in  his  recently  published 
'  Vitality  of  Chrtstian  Dogmas,'  has  given  it  from  a  Proieatani 
standpoint  with  admirable  clearness.  Cardinal  Newman,  both 
AS  an  Anglican  and  as  a  Knman  Catholic,  has  given  deep  and 
pregnant  luggeations  from  a  point  of  view  with  wbich  Koroan 
Catholics  and  Anglicans  can  largel)  agree. 

By  'dogmas'  M.  Sabatier  understands  the  dogmatic  propo- 
ailioQS  which  believers  accept.  Dogma,  according  to  .M. 
Sabatier,  ia  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  fcnra  in  nhicb 
mnn  attempts  to  present  the  object  of  religious  emotions  to  his 
own  mind.  Such  attempts  tire  inndecjuale  and  prnvisional  ;  and 
they  vary  with  the  believer's  culture  and  mental  development. 
■  Ciud  while  revealing  Himself  to  our  liearit  yet  remains 
infinitely  superior  to  all  conceptions  of  our  mind.'  'Our 
religious  life  is  independent  of  every  image  and  theory.' 

But  Christianity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fairy  tale. 
It  has  the  value  of  an  allegory,  and  is  in  some  sense  a  divinely 
inspired  allegory  or  a  revelation;  for  God  'in  entering  into 
contact  with  the  soul  h.i*  made  tt  gn  through  n  certain  religious 
experience  out  of  which,  by  means  of  rcElectiim,  dogmas  have 
issued,'  In  the  soul  of  Christ  or  the  Apostles,  God  is  pre«enl 
in  a  special  way,  and  they  sought  to  embody  in  allegories  the 
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leutlu  of  Hii  commuaicKtioDB.  Dut  'iinoe  these  doctriaei 
u)d  lbc»  formula?  could  bo  and  were  in  fact  conceived  by 
Bio'a  iotelleci,  lie  left  to  man  tbe  care  of  elaborating  them.' 

Tfaii  eUboralion  follotvi  n  neocaaary  Uw  of  developmcnL 
H'e  |ue»ervc  very  largely  tbc  dogmnlic  formolir  of  an  rarlier 
tiiBe,  which  reptrsrnt,  howcrer  inadequately,  tlm  spiritual  expe- 
riences of  Christ  and  the  Ajxiiltes,  though  ndvaucin)^  thought 
and  criticiim  modiry  their  in(erpTelalii>n.  Tu  du  away  with 
them  would  lie  to  throw  away  the  revelation  which  they  embody 
— the  divine  element  which  they  contain.  We  are  not  capable 
of  presenting  the  divine  element  without  alloy.  Therefore  the 
best  we  can  do  ia  to  discard  step  by  step  those  rcalurcs  which 
the  advance  of  culture  and  criticism  shows  to  have  lircn  human 
and  inaccumtr.  Snbaticr  defends  n  certain  ciin«<-rvatisn)  in 
rafcnnce  to  dogmatic  f»rmulie,and  justifies  himsL-|[  in  si>  doing 
br  the  analogy  of  the  relations  between  langunjte  and  thought. 
'Dogma,'  he  writes,  'is  the  langua{;;e  of  fsitli.'  Language  is 
inadequate  tu  the  full  expression  of  thought.  So  is  dogma 
iaai)e()uat(<  to  the  expression  of  that  religious  experience  which 
be  calls  fiiith.  Vet  it  is  only  by  language  that  great  thought* 
are  preserved,  recordol,  communicatot.  You  may  criticixc  and 
amend  the  language  with  Ixtnt^lit  to  its  exact  cxpnisslon  of  llie 
tbooghl.  But  to  sviwp  it  away  because  of  its  inadequacy  or 
iiMxaciness  would  be  to  sweep  away  the  thoughts  which  it  has 
Dura  or  less  inaccurately  preserved.  *  We  have  kept,*  be  writes, 
'and  still  repeat  tbc  dogmas  of  earlv  times,  but  wo  pour  into 
them  necessarily  a  new  meaning.  The  terms  do  not  change, 
bol  the  ideas  and  ihcir  interpret  at  inn  arc  renewed.'  Thus 
(be  maintains)  we  nndertlnnd  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  Inspiration,  differently  from 
our  fathers. 

To  discard  d(»gina  in  the  interests  of  religion,  then,  would  he 
like  discarding  language  in  the  interests  of  thought.  In  both 
cues  tbe  inadetjuaie  sf  mbol  preserves  what  we  wish  to  preserve. 
To  discard  tbe  svmb')!  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  lusing  the 
ihiog  svmholixcd.  \\c  must  instead  help  on  tbc  process  of  tbe 
solution  of  dogma — of  making  our  interprnation  of  dogma 
truer,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  very  grailual  amenilmrnt  of  the 
ilofimatic  formulir.  The  theologian  must  otxupv  himself  in 
'spnlying  criticism  to  the  old  dogmas,  in  disengaging  their 
tiul  principle.'  (lul  while  this  involves  new  forms  of  expres- 
stu  in  theological  disquisition,  he  is  not  forthwith  to  'formuUie 
BSW  dOfTDas,'  but  'to  render  easy  and  Iree  from  danger  the 
passage,  wliich  is  always  critical,  between  old  and  new  ideas  ;  to 
Km,  at  l«ast  for  m  time,  to  the  old  form  of  words,  introducing 
Vol.  18».— A'.).  977.  I  into 
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into   them   (i   n^ir   meaning,   until    the    new   nteaning    if 
univcnally  recognieed   that    the    lerminulog/    may  nt    liut 
rbnngM)  wiiliout  dun|>cr  of  losing  the  religions  troth  which  the 
do|[inatic  forinula  has  prrtrrvcd.' 

WV  will  not  brrc  itiscust  (he  c)nritinn  as  to  how  far  thia 
iheoiy  rcullj-  l«^vp»  iho  wIhiIp  of  ihr  ilri-clopincnl  of  dugtna 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  uf  science  and  the  criliCB,  who»e  con- 
cluaion*  are  the  sole  norm  vrherchv  M.  Sabntirr  deteimiDeB 
the  changes  he  mdvocntes.  We  will  nnt  ask  how  far  it  might 
be  found  to  involve,  in  the  semblance  of  development,  *n  mm- 
plcie  a  discardint;  of  the  historical  Christianity  ibnt  nothing  nf 
it  would  ultimately  rcmnin.  M.  Ssbaticr  plainly  tlitoks  that  it 
would  not.  He  rommits  thr  work  of  development  to  iboie 
theologians  who  mv  at  once  'in  communion  with  the  scientific 
ibooght  of  their  time'  and  '  in  close  cummnnion  with  the  life 
of  their  Church.'  He  ndinits  that  the  mere  man  of  M^ence 
eannot  determine  the  lines  of  Mlvance.  'The  dogmnttr  trant- 
formation  .  .  .  cannot  be  accomplished  from  without  by  a 
hoilile  power.'  And  he  trusts  to  the  sympathetic  insight  of  the 
theologian  into  the  true  essence  of  Christianity  to  preserve  thnt 
essence  without  injury  frrtm  the  clinngc.  And  many  will 
found  who  accept  this  view.  Our  point  licrr  is  that  such 
view  of  the  normal  development  of  dogma  does  tupply  a  theo: 
which  i*  nut  simply  a  theory  "f  retreat  from  dogma;  whicl 
gives  to  dogma  and  dogmatic  formula-  a  raison  d'ftre,  even 
while  accepting  to  the  fullcft  extent  the  results  of  miMlem 
science  and  criticism.  It  dilTers  widely  from  the  leni[)er  of 
the  old  liberal  theology,  which  would  sweep  away  dogmatic 
leaching  and  confine  itself  to  moral  teaching.  The  temper  of 
the  Hroad  Church  school  w«a  utilitarian ;  that  of  Sabaticr  it  in 
foinc  di-gtce  historical,  Sabatier  does  recogniw;  truth — though 
inadequately  expressed  truth — beneath  the  formulR*,  Ho 
asaames  the  attitude  of  advance  rather  than  that  of  retreat. 
We  retreat  from  human  allegories.  In  which  divine  truth  was 
necessarily  enclose*)  by  man,  only  in  order  to  advance  to  a 
less  inexact,  though  still  larg«-Iy  ligur«tive,  form  of  expreuion. 

The  Roman  and  Anglican  view  has  at  first  ugfat  some  char- 
acteristics in  opposition  to  that  of  .M.  Sabatier.  It  loo  recog- 
nizes an  evolution  ;  but  the  first  lines  of  its  evolution  are  exactlr 
opposite  to  thoseofM,  Sabatier.  In  the  whole  domain  of  directly 
revcnlml  mysteries,  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  work  of  defining  the  faith,  instead  of  allowing 
the  advance  of  thought  to  qualify  the  interpretation  given  In 
mysterious  ilogmn,  has  rciientied  the  mystery  in  terms  which  defy 
the  reason  more  completely  than  the  terms  in  vogne  before  reason 
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inad«  its  criticism.  The  formals  wliich  liave  tbui  ^rown  up 
aoccoluatc  ibr  myitrrioui  vlcmcntf  io  cloifmatic  truths.  Tlte 
Cbnrrh  Impcrinusly  dcmnnds  their  acccpmncc  ;  she  donies  the 
aiBpc(«ncc  or  the  rrnon  citbrr  to  criticise  or  to  understAml 
tilem.  M.  Sjbnticr  alluivs  <:ntictsin  to  modify  ibr  tneaning 
we  utftcli  to  the  Trinity.  The  Church,  on  tbc  otlier  hand, 
iarteul  of  yieliling  on  this  |)oinl,  and  interpreting  the  three 
persona  as  three  aspects,  or  vpixmyira,  sliirls  on  a  course  of 
anatbenas  and  arrives  at  the  Aihnnasian  Creed,  which  appears 
to  rerel  both  in  the  oblig.tlion  of  believing,  and  in  the 
seeming  rontnulicliont  involved  in  the  ilogtns.  In  the  case  of 
our  Lord's  divinity,  instead  of  allowing  qualiRcntion  as  to  tbo 
aense  or  degree  in  which  Christ  is  to  be  rt^anled  as  divine, 
from  the  days  of  Arianism  onwards  she  developeil  her  leroit- 
Dolo^y  against  the  ratiunnli/ing  tendency,  and  elabornled  the 
dcfioiiioD  of  'coiisubsianiinl,'  and  its  subsequent  riders,  which 
Icaw  no  loophole  for  such  explanations  as  those  of  M.  Sab«tter. 
The  definition  nt  Ephesus  was  equrklly  marked.  Tbe  phraye 
'  mother  of  God  '  wa*  in  the  teeth  of  the  rationalizing  tendency. 
Even  now  many  members  of  the  Protestant  Churche*  instinc- 
tively shrink  from  iL  It  emphasized  just  what  it  was  hardest 
to  believe.  Still  the  Church, developing  Jo  exactly  the  oppiuite 
direction  from  that  of  M.  Sahatier's  method,  insisted  on  it,  and 
anathematized  dissenters. 

A  distinct  theory  was  involved  in  this  moile  of  procedure— 
a  theory  which,  though  paitly  opposed  to  Sabntier's,  equally 
with  bis  view  denied  to  dogmatic  formulir  the  character  of 
Fihauttive  or  adequate  statements  of  truth,  belief  or  disbelief 
in  which  is  intellectaally  a  simple  or  definable  procesa.  <>od 
bad  cominitted  certain  mysterious  truths  to  tbe  Church.  Instead 
of  the  language  used  being  (as  Siibaiier  holds)  simply  the  work 
of  man,  framing  human  allegories  which  the  human  intellect  as 
its  cnlturc  advanced  could  competently  amend,  the  Church 
herself  set  her  seal  on  the  language  chosen,  though  doubtless 
that  language  was  drawn  from  the  terminology  of  the  con- 
troversies which  led  to  definition.  She  gave  each  fonnula  a 
nnoy,  if  a  negative,  sanction.  She  tield  that,  though  the 
Itaguge  chosen  was  not  nde(|U[iie  or  necessarily  the  beat,  the 
Bysteries  wouM  never  be  suflicienily  understood  for  man  to 
criticixe  tbe  langaage  with  any  etTect.  Man  tried  to  explain 
t^  inexplicable.  The  Church  retorted  that  it  was  inexplicable, 
ud  to  modify  it  in  deference  to  human  Rationalism  might  be  tr> 
lose  a  put  of  the  divine  truth.  What  that  truth  is  in  itself  our 
iatellect  can  never  explicitly  know  in  this  world.  Our  assent  to 
ii  is  an  act  of  firm  adhesion  to  whatever  truth  God  is  conveying 
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to  US,  nn  opening  nf  nur  nnture  to  what  He  imp«rU,  but  iinl  an 
act  of  inletlvcttuti  compreheniion  n{  that  truth.  Newnmn,  in 
a  beautiful  passnge.  compares  dogmatic  theology  to  the  Kience 
of  tbe  lecbnicnl  muiiriAn.  Wbut  proportion  is  there,  wbftt 
identitr  <;nn  ibere  be,  between  the  iiricllr  definable  apparatiu 
of  moiical  initrumcnta,  iilns  the  ascenainablc  laws  of  acoutties, 
and  the  souUitirring  elTecta  wrought  by  the  symphony  of  n 
grrat  master?  It  seems  incredible  that  these  wonderful  strains 
aboiild  not  represent  some  gre.tt  reality  beyond  their  pbrsictil 
causes — that  the  instruments  and  tbe  laws  of  sound  are  realljr 
their  ultimate  source.  Vet  we  can  never  know  on  earth  ic/ial  thty 
represent,  except  in  terms  of  the  i;reat  effects,  the  thouj^hls  and 
imaginings  and  emolinni  wrought  in  our  own  souls  by  ibe 
symphony.  All  that  the  muiician  can  do  is  to  watch  jealously 
over  tbe  technique  and  make  sure  that  be  exacity  and  faithfuHy 
by  his  art  brings  the  sonl  of  the  listener  into  relation  with  those 
realities  which  it  can  only  know  here  ecouomically  through 
the  medium  uf  music. 

Tbe  passage  from  NewmaD't  sermon  on  '  Development'  has 
been  quoted,  but  not  often  {if  ever)  in  connexion  with  tbe 
philosophical  position  it  was  designed  to  illuatrat«.  We  gir« 
It  here  in  full : — 

'  Lot  us  take  au  iustaiioe,  of  an  outward  and  earthly  form,  or 
oconumy,  utider  which  grent  wonders  unknown  suein  tu  be  tyjiilied  ; 
I  mean  musicnl  soumJa,  as  tbny  are  iihibitod  tntisl  perfectly  in 
intilrumi^tital  harmony.  Tbero  are  seven  nrites  in  tliu  acale;  inaka 
tbeui  fuurti-eu  ;  yet  what  a  sloudor  outfit  for  so  vast  ou  i.-uterivriae t 
What  flciiinco  briut;H  to  much  out  of  so  liltle?  Out  of  what  poor 
elements  dues  souiu  grt-at  master  in  it  crosto  hiii  new  world?  Shall 
we  say  that  nil  this  uiubcraui  inventiveness  is  a  more  ingenuity  or 
trick  of  art.  like  somo  game  or  fashion  of  tlio  day,  without  reality, 
without  meaning V  Wo  may  do  so;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  shail 
also  ncconnt  th«  scionon  of  tkoolngy  to  be  a  matter  nf  words ;  yet,  as 
tboTO  is  a  divinity  in  the  theology  of  the  Ohnreh,  which  those  who 
fool  cannot  cDmrauuicate,  so  is  tliero  also  in  tbe  wonderful  creation 
of  sublimity  and  beauty  of  which  T  am  speaking.  To  many  men  the 
very  name*  which  tbe  science  em|iloyH  are  utterly  incouiprehonsible. 
To  speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be  fanciful  or  Irifliug,  and 
of  the  views  which  it  opens  upon  us  to  be  cbitJish  eitravagaDco ;  yet 
is  it  potaildc  that  that  iuexhauutihld  evuluiiuu  and  disposition  of 
notuH,  no  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate  yut  so  rt-gulatod,  so  varioss 
yet  so  majestic,  should  hi  a  mtro  sound,  which  U  guue  and  porishoa? 
Can  it  bo  tliat  those  myaterlons  ^lirriogs  of  heart,  and  ki'cn  cmotionti. 
and  Btrange  yMmingS  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful  iiiiprcsKiooa 
from  w«  Know  not  whence,  sliould  be  wronght  in  us  hy  uhat  is 
tuisuhatantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and  bogius  and  ends  in  itself? 
It  is  not  eo ;  il  cannot  b&      No ;  thoy  Lave  eaoaped  ftom  sonio 
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higlier  ephero ;  Ibof  are  the  ontponriuga  of  ot«raal  liarmonj  in  the 
modiaQi  of  orentod  Boaad  j  tb^  are  eoliooe  fram  our  Uome ;  tbey  uo 
th«  Toic«  of  Aagels,  or  tbo  SLtgniilcat  of  Saints,  or  tho  liviDg  lairs 
of  Divino  (ioTemuiop,  or  iLc  Uiviuo  Altribiitoa  ;  aometliing  aie  Ihey 
l>«s)ilos  UioidscItcs,  irbicti  wo  cnnoot  compnse,  which  wo  oiuriot  nitor: 
thottgli  mortal  man,  and  bo  porhapa  not  otliorwiso  diitiDgaiabod 
•bovo  hia  fialloirfl,  baa  tbo  gift  of  oliuitiog  thom.' 

Tbis  snalogj-  augf^esU  in  the  6rM  place  the  funclioo  of 
dogmatic  fortnulx  in  oonreying  to  the  soul  divine  trutba,  and 
enabling  tbnc  iruilis  to  affect  the  soul,  white  the  fortnulir  can 
ncirr  ndrquntrlv  icprctcnt  Bijcb  irulha  ai  tbcy  arc  in  thcmirlTci 
or  as  ihej'  nflerl  rhr  soul.  But  il  nlso  illuttrnirs  (he  fact  that 
the  j«nlou«  prcKcrvniion  of  miniiin  fnrmuW  may  bo  none  ibe 
lets  neceuarv  Wcnutn  vie  ndmil  that  they  arc  uuile  inA<lM|Uale 
a>  exact  expreuion*  of  the  reality.  The  inuiician,  because  he 
knows  that  the  mnsical  mecbanisiii  is  not  identical  with  the  ides 
il  conveya,  is  none  \\\e  Ipm  jrniouily  careful  of  his  technique. 
The  ^leatcr  his  power  of  appreciating  all  the  delicate  shades 
and  varied  ideas  of  the  music  itself,  the  more  minute  will  hr. 
bis  attendants  to  the  elaborate  arrangetncnls  on  which  the 
cflerl  'lependf.  To  the  Philistine  hi*  minuieness  seems  intnler> 
ably  fussy.  Vet  what  aie  the  facts?  A  few  initruments  in  the 
orchestra  carelessly  tuned,  the  teritpo  taken  with  no  insight  into 
die  coinpoter's  intention — wLut  slight  neglect  this  seems  to 
iraplv  I  What  a  trivial  deviation  from  an  over-elaborate  scheme ! 
How  little,  if  anything;,  can  be  lost  by  ta  tittle  !  So  nrgurs  the 
uninitiated.  Vet,  instead  of  the  soul  of  the  hearer  Iwing,  filled 
with  the  great  idrat  which  the  symphony  should  impart,  lie 
U>srt  not  sitme,  hut  all.     The  whole  spell  is  broken. 

Newman  goes  a  step  further,  and  suggests  (hat  not  only  the 
inpreaaions  which  iiiuiic  makes  through  the  ear,  but  the  whole 
of  our  sensible  ioipreMiuns  and  conceptions,  may  be  but  lokens 
and  symbols  of  reality — symbols  suHicient  for  our  practical 
needs,  let  not  adequately  revealing  to  us  the  reality  with  which 
tbry  connect  nt,  ^^| 

*  What '  (be  CjntitiiKis),  *  if  the  whole  series  of  impr«s)tioDK,  mndo 
OB  sa  tluotigh  tbo  suuco,  bv,  as  1  liavo  alromly  liintod,  hut  ii  Diviuo 
coaomy  eaitcd  to  our  need,  and  the  tukun  of  rcnlitics  distinct  from 
Assi,  and  aucfa  as  might  ho  revualod  tci  us — -imy,  tuorn  pcrfsutty — 
b)'  otbar  soiMM,  a«  dillcreut  from  uur  existing  onea  as  thvy  from  eauh 
ether?  What  if  tho  proj)i:!rtius  of  mutter,  as  wu  conceivo  of  thfim, 
■n  nwrcly  relative  to  uti,  so  tliat  fuetit  and  evi-Dl4,  which  aeeui 
taposaible  whou  stated  eoncerutiit*  it  iu  tbrius  of  (huso  im^rutuone, 
ai*  only  impo«uble  iu  thom!  t«rtud,  not  iu  tliutn.HelTUs — impi>Miblo 
only  bpcaUM  of  the  impRtfueiiou  of  the  iduu,  which,  iu  eousmiuenoo 
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at  thoao  impnasians,  we  have  ooncein^  of  tuaterul  nbaUooM  t 
HO,  it  would  follow  that  tbo  laws  of  phjaJoe,  as  we  consider  tliWDi 
tlKDiselvcB  but  goneraliialions  (^  ecouomtcal  eibibitiooSi  inibraiw 
froiQ  flgON  and  ehadow,  and  Dot  more  real  tban  tbe  irhenomenft  fixMB 
wLicli  tb«y  ara  drawn.' 

Here  nre  bavp  aug^egted  a  whole  view  of  dogmatic  tbrologjr, 
so  far  a>  it  is  concerned  wilh  ibose  m^Kerics  which  kk  utterly 
bejrond  bumnn  ken.  It  is  useless  for  practical  purposes  to 
nitempt  to  gel  behind  the  world  known  hy  (he  senses,  and  the 
pbfticnl  scirnec  which  genrrnliy.rs  tbe  laws  of  that  setittblo 
wiirld.  Ti)  (jUL'sliun  either  pmclirnll^  would  be  tn  throw  into 
confusion  such  knowledge  as  is  allowed  us.  It  would  he  to 
cast  on  wbiil  is  to  ug  definite,  und  clearly-  though  not  ullimalely 
known,  tbe  shadow  of  a  world  which  is  lo  us  lar^Ijr  indefinite 
and  unknown.  We  can  but  s^slematixe  tbe  sensible  knowlcOsc 
we  possess.  Wc  cannot  nitb  nny  securilj  ralionalixe  as  to  iU 
exnct  rrlnlii)nt  with  n-nlilj.  Wc  guard  jealously  sll  that  science 
reveals  of  that  world  of  which  nur  sensible  knowledge  conceives  ; 
yet  we  admit  all  the  time  that  we  cannot  be  certain  bow  much 
its  information  tells  us  of  reality  us  it  is  in  itself,  apart  from 
the  special  form  in  which  our  senses  present  it  lo  us.  So  with 
thooloKj.  Wo  jealously  guard  tbe  formulae  by  which  the  Church 
protects  and  presents  each  mystery.  We  believe  that  such 
figurative  knowledge  as  is  convered  to  us  by  the  formulae  does 
place  us  in  some  relation  with  tbe  unseen  world.  Thus  assent 
(O  the  forinuln'  is  intcllectuiilly  sumewbat  indefinite — a  surrender 
to  truths  which  we  believe  to  be  ncling  on  us,  witb*>ut  our  being 
able  intellectually  to  grasp  tbein.  Our  ultimate  adhesion  ia 
rather  to  what  God  is  conveying  through  n  given  formula,  than 
to  the  formula  itself.  We  admit  that  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far 
human  language  enn  rnnvry  to  us  tbe  mysteries  of  another  world 
as  ibey  really  ate  in  (hemtelve*.  Wc  iH-lieve  they  give  us  some 
true  but  symbolic  idea,  enough  for  our  pmetirnl  religious  life. 
Further  than  this  we  have  not  faculties  to  penelrale. 

But  while  in  the  case  of  tbe  mysterious  truths  which  ara 
simply  outside  the  sphere  of  human  esperience — the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Divine  and  Human  nature  of  Christ — tbe 
Catholic  method  of  development  is  precisely  ibe  opposite  to 
the  IVoiestant,  while  in  place  oi  allowing  the  human  reason  to 
criticirc  and  modify  dogma  in  such  instances,  the  Church  has 
constantly  cmidenined  sucb  criticism,  it  has  done  so,  not 
becaute  the  formulie  were  ultimate  or  intrinsically  incapable  of 
improvement,  but  because  the  human  mind  cannot  reason 
securely  in  respect  of  those  truths  which  they  so  inadequately 
represent.     They  havt  a  divine  sanction,  which  supjMtsrd  im- 
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iiioraB«DU  would  not  have.     Thus  llie  (livvrgcnct!  rram  Sabftticr 

II  Dot  lo  ^TUl  M  At  fint  npp<»rs.      And  in  anothi^r  dopnrlmcnt 

liic  Catliolic    (bi-urjr   nf  developoieiit  bus  ii   renl  alTinilj'  with 

dcvftopateot  as  c^tDceivcd  bj  M.  Sabalicr.     Unvin^,  as  it  trcr«. 

riodtated  ibc  iiiprFinacv  of  failli   liy  its  analbemai  against  an 

iolruiivc    rvMon    wbich    gocc    ticyond    its    lawful    bounds,  (hp 

Cttureb  docs  rcspcrt  ibc  suj^grstJun*  of  i«aion  witbin  its  uvn 

pniriaoe.     Tbe  wry  absntuteut-sa  of  tbu  Cburch's  insistence  oa 

ibc  tnysteiiousncn  of  du((iiia,  and  on  its  being  cntticly  bcvond 

(be  ciuoiiite)ien<iiiiii  or  iUl-  criticiiiiii  of  reason,  bas  n  rurollan- 

— oaincl}',  ttiat  il  is  difliculi  for  tlic?  reason  pusitivel}-  to  decide 

wiib  wlial  ihc  do);nia  is  iticoiuittftil.     Thus  wbtn  reason  acting 

in  its  own  spbere— of  tcicniificrriiirism  or  histoTical  inrrstiga- 

tioti — comes  lo  definite  and  pu«ilivc  conclusions  wbich  are  at 

Taitancc  with   the   prevaJcot   views   of    tbcntogiaiu   on    such 

Mbjectx — views  wliieh  may  bave  been  incarpoTatetl  with  dogma, 

as  it  is  popuUilr  taught — wi-  liure  no  right  (on  Newman's  llieorjr) 

reject  tbe  light  which  such  scientific  conclusi'mx  roaj  afTord. 

e  cannot  confidently  reject  them  as  inconsisieiit  with  dogmas 
bo<e  ullimsle  analysis  we  so  Utile  comprehend.  Hence  a 
ptoooM  of  development,  more  limited  indeed,  bill  similar  to  that 
cootenaplatcd  in  a  wider  sphere  bjr  M.  Sabatier,  may  take  place 
in  such  cases.  The  portion  of  the  old  belief  discarded  or 
raodificHl  by  such  a  proceM  it  regarded  as  n  human  ndditinn, 
however  time-honoured  ;  allhouuh  il  is  admitted  that  at  an 
cailier  time  the  ibeologicul  iutellevt  had  nut  distinguished 
botwcen  the  dogma  itself  and  the  addition. 

We  will  explain  our  meaning  by  an  illustration. 

Tbe  theologians  who  cnndemnc4l  Galileo  took  a  very  definile 
gipnad.  His  assenion  (tlu^y  said)  was  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  therefore  heretical.  The  r<M>t  principle  of  tbeir  censure 
Was  the  ili>c(riiie  that  the  Scripture  cannot  err;  and  this  was 
aliBust  universnll}  liurived  from  a  simpler  doctrine  by  syllo- 
gistic naaonin|E  thus:  God  is  the  auihur  of  Scripture,  and  God 
nnnot  be  tlie  author  of  error;  therefore  no  statement  in 
Scripture  can  be  eironeous.  But  Galileo's  discovery  proved 
uodeniable,  ai>d  the  consequent  impatte  is  now  got  rid  of.  How 
lUd  this  coiiir  lo  pass?  Mort^  recent  theological  analysis  bas 
pointed  out  that  in  the  rase  uf  a  divine  cnmmunicniinn  in 
oritiag  to  fallible  and  chnogeablc  man,  the  reasoning  of 
Gslileo'a  critics  was  imidttiuate.  Words  aru  stationary,  but 
van  developes,  and  as  hi*  knowledge  develupe*  the  impljcaltons 
of  language  change  in  bis  mind.  Suppose  that  words  which 
but  convey  (he  truth  to  one  generation  fail  to  do  so  In 
Uolber.     Suppose  that  for  tbe  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
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ta  tprak  at  though  the  earth  roored  would  bare  I 
mldeading  to  the  Uraeliies  ss  to  speak  of  the  tun'*  motion 
TiiuDiI  the  catth  is  ioaccurslr  to  ua.  Arp  the  words  lo  sucb 
cireum stances  true  or  crronrous  ?  Neither  abioluicly ;  butb 
relatively-  to  the  dtlTrrciit  generations  of  renden.  The  reason- 
ing, then,  which  implied  that  either  God  wns  antbor  of 
error  «r  that  ever^  statement  in  Scripture  wu  an  absolute 
and  filed  statement  of  truth,  if^ciored  a  me:zotermine.  The 
Church  kept  the  doguia  that  Scripture  cannot  err  in  sucb  a 
sense  ui  would  impl)'  that  God  was  the  author  of  error,  but 
noted  that,  as  God  was  not  rcvcalinf;  fresh  physical  truth,  lie 
cnuld  not  be  regarded  as  being  the  author  of  error  because  He 
utod  the  only  language  intelligible  at  the  time  when  Joshua  was 
written,  although  ihnt  langunge  was  of  neot-ssily  acicntificallj 
erroneous.  Some  recent  theologians  have  applied  the  same 
principle  to  various  historical  records.  The  sacred  writer  took 
the  current  bittortcal  iileas  and  canons  of  historical  truth; 
have  corrected  them  would  hare  been  simply  to  discredit 
writings  in  the  cj-ea  of  his  earlier  readers,  and  God  tbereforiK 
gave  hi>  message  through  a  medium  which  tieceuarily  tooor- 
poralrd  an  inaccurate  record.  IJut  God  was  not  thereby  the 
author  of  error.  In  speaking  to  the  human  race  He  used  the 
means  of  oinmunicatiun  whose  credit  was  already  established, 
and  to  reject  which  would  be  to  discredit  the  message. 

The  intne  method  mav  be  applied  to  all  cases  where  dogma 
and  secular  knowledge  havo  reference  to  the  same  facts.  The 
principle  aeoms  to  be  this  —  that  where  a  truth  was  rerealeU 
which  hn<l  immediate  bearing  on  that  world  which  is  knowable 
by  sense,  and  therefore  by  science,  it  was  irnpotsiblc  lo  think  or 
s|>eak  uf  it  without  »ome  application  to  llint  world.  Vet  the 
tccrets  of  that  world  were  not  divinely  revealed,  but  left  to  mnti 
lo  aKeriaio  gradually.  Chritliani,  and  notably  theohtgisns,  had 
at  the  outset,  to  moke  the  rough  and  ready  application  to  that 
world  which  was  natural  at  the  time,  and  the  revealed  troth 
was  generally  espre«s«-d  together  with  that  application.  It 
could  only  he  practically  taught  with  some  application,  and 
the  obvious  one  furnished  by  contempcirary  secular  knowledge 
was  taken.  Thus  we  have  a  set  of  d<>|j;ma*  in  pouessitm,  bound 
up  with  these  immediate  practical  inlereiice^ 

For  example,  the  Creed  saya :  *  He  ascended  into  Hearen 
titteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ';  therefore  it 
inferred  that  Heaven  is  in  space.   '  I  believe  in  the  Keiurrectio 
of  the  body';  therefore  all  the  atoms  which   have  cnnitiluti 
tny    brKly    will     be    re-e<dlected    and    put    lugeihcr   as    before. 
'Outside    the   Church   no   salvation';   therefore    those   dying 
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miuiiJe  tbc  Tisible  nnitjr  of  ihc  Rocnsn  coRiinanion  nre  Init. 
'LJul«H  a  mnn  be  born  Again  "f  water,'  &c. ;  tliRrefoTe  one  who 
hu  not  Bctuall^  received  baptiim  cannat  be  inred.  All  tli<!ie 
are  (Mrallel  to  the  inference,  '  God  is  the  atitbor  of  Scripture, 
■ail  G(kI  cannot  err ' ;  tberefora  everj  aUtemcnt  in  the  Scripture 
ii  lilerallv  true. 

The  spirit  of  DDqu<rstionin<;  reverence  inculcated  on  Cbriitians 
in  ibcnxrlv  ccniurirE  mutt  hnvc  londml  to  b!ml  clotcly  together 
mott  of  the  dogmat  with  (he  fortn  in  which  thej  were  inerilably 
laugbt — lli«  form  which  wai  the  only  one  pouible  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  secular  knowledge.  Uut,  very  early,  more  careful 
thoogbi  must  have  modified  tome  of  the  explanalioos  which 
were  at  first  light  the  obvious  ones.  Thus,  thongh  the  simple 
Christian  mif;ht  in  Apostolic  days  have  iittul  the  words  of  thfl 
Ctml, '  sittnth  at  the  right  hand  nf  God  the  Father,*  and  pictured 
to  his  mind's  eye — as  a  boy  would  now — our  Lord  seated  on  a 
throne  next  to  His  Father,  it  would  be  ineritnbic  that  such  a 
conception  would  be  banished  by  men  of  thought  even  before 
they  investigated  more  closely  in  what  sense  our  Lord's  body 
sicended  to  Heaven,  or  whether  Heaven  should  be  conceived 
of  as  io  space.  Mere  ihongfat  or  logic,  apart  from  scientiGc 
process,  must  have  elTectcd  some  stages  in  the  dcvrlopoicnt. 
Tbe  rcvrrrntGludent  of  Scripture  itsrU  would  wish  to  harcnonixc 
tofoe  of  iu  statements,  wrongly  intcrpr<.-trd  at  first  because  they 
were  Dot  viewed  in  juxtaposition.  For  instance,  the  simplest 
ide*,  of  onr  Lord's  body  io  its  natural  state  going  up  to  heaven, 
wooUl  soon  be  ijualified  by  the  reftection  that  the  risen  body 
*hicti  could  eater  a  room  with  closed  doors  could  not  be 
rutitely  the  same  as  His  natural  body. 

Thus  we  have  the  initial  operation  of  n  principle  which 
wnsld  work  on  a  small  scale  or  on  a  large  scale  just  in  propor* 
tiun  OS  materinlt  for  fresh  knowlctlge  were  abundant  or  sli^t. 
The  peculiarity  of  our  present  position,  in  this  nineteenth 
nniury,  is  that  materinlt,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of 
science  and  criticism,  have  suddenly  grown  so  abundant.  Bui 
■he  principle  has  always  been  applied.  The  idea  of  the  resur- 
nciina  of  the  body,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  rcvcroni 
mlnaibment  of  Chtiaiians  in  the  Catacombs — that  the  identical 
psiiiclei  of  matter  would  be  re-collected — passed  away,  by  tbe 
spplicaiion  of  the  principle  in  question,  lung  before  modem 
Kirncc  had  shown  (bat  the  identity  of  the  body  at  (litFerent 
periods  in  life  itself  did  not  turn  upon  the  identity  of  the 
■uetinl  particles.  To  the  medieval  schoolmen  the  soul  was 
tlM  'subftlaniial  lorm '  of  the  boily,  and  this  theory  alone  as 
_  cffrctnally  dissipated  tbc  simplest  notion  of  tbe  meaning  of 
k  *  resurrection 
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'  resurrection   of  the   bodjr '  u   the  later  and  mora  MieDti 
one, 

Thp  most  important  of  all  the  modi(ic«tion>  which 
time  bos  gc«n  is  th«  new  intcrpTriatiun  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inerrancjr  nf  Scripture.  The  new  drparlure  iitAugunited  hj 
Gaiili'o  hns  hcvii  cuniinuccl  nn  n  fnr  larger  scale  owinjt  to  the 
lesearches  an<)  theririei  of  Baur  and  Volkutar,  Rcuss  nnil 
Wellbauseti.  And  however  lanny  of  their  conclusions  we  reject, 
wo  have  most  of  us  largfely  accepted  their  critical  methods. 
Hcncp  has  come  a  change  in  our  view  of  what  is  inrolved  i^^^ 
intpimtioD,  the  importance  of  which  it  were  idle  to  ignore.  U^| 
SDiounts,  in  the  eyes  of  manj-  Chnsiianc,  to  this,  ihnt  criticism^ 
brings  us  fncc  to  face  with  the  fnrt  that  unli^s  <mh1  wrre  to 
estthlitli  ('hridianity  hy  n  patent  miracle  which  would  compel 
the  belief  of  all,  nnd  reveal  in  the  sacred  writinjct  a  whole  view 
of  science  and  history  which  was  utterly  alien  to  the  mind  of 
writers  and  readers  alike  at  the  various  times  and  places  in 
which  the  books  of  Scripture  were  written,  the  human  media  o( 
the  divine  record  nrceasarity  included  not  only  the  style  of 
writing  and  the  philotophy  of  the  dny,  but  tlte  seculnr  culture, 
historical  and  scientific,  of  the  writer*. 

Each  of  these  changes,  ns  it  conies,  naturally  brings  a  dimini 
tion  for  the  believer's  mind  of  the  vivid  directness  and  simplicity 
with  which  our  forefathers  imagined  they  could  be  face  to  faca^ 
with  the  divine  revelation.     Just  as  the  'apparel  of  oolestiai 
light,'  the  *  glory  and  fresbncM  of  a  dream,'  with  which  a  child 
views  Nature,  pots  nwny  as  the  mind  expands  and  takes  in  the 
depths  of  tliat  reality  »f  which  the  surface  struck  with  su  kc«n  ' 
stimulus  on  the  senses,  so  the  vividness  of  the  pictures  proper 
the  youth  of  Christianity   becomes  inevitably  dimmed.     Tb 
older  man — lo  whom  Nature  cxmvcys  so  much  more,  who  knot 
his  botany,  mincra]o|;y,  chemistry — feels  disappointed  when  he 
rc-visils    the    scene    of   boyish  enthusiasm.     The   scale  seems 
smaller,  the  lights  and  colours  less  radiant.     Still  he  sen  more 
truly,  if  with  a   less   simple  dnlighl,  that  N'alurc,  one  aspect  of 
which  once  seemed  to  him  to  divine.     St,  tiHi,  the  keen  fait 
which  was  filled  and  satisfied  with  tlie  siiriple  picture  presente 
by  a  Scripture  record,  or  a  senteuee  in  the  Creed,  as  though  sue 
pictures  were  ultimate  truth,  may  |>ass  with  religious  childht 
Criticism  may  divide  the  allcnlion  nnd  combine  with  the  wci 
and  tear  of  life  in  diminishing  thi^  ketmnrsK  of  religious  perce|: 
lions.     But  the  process  is  only  the  inevitable  nwakrning  to  the 
vast  world  of  the  unknown  which  touches  and  alFects  the  known. 
As  a  matter  of  sensation  our  hold  on  some  aspects  of  the  known 
majr  be  somewhat  relaxed  as  wo  loosen  some  of  our  energies 
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bftbcTto  rxpcndcd  in  lU  practical  apprcbcnilon,  In  t»ke  gtock 
rfoar  noaria^  m  thr  niK-spInml  ncrnn.  Hut  the  chnni^c  i* 
bat  «  ihirUng  of  llic  <lii(ributinn  of  our  cni^rgics.  If  it  untdtln 
St,  ir  doe*  aa  \ty  intelligible  Uw.  Tbc  time  of  tnuiiiliun 
tapmUllj'  taxes  nil  our  rcfouroM.  W<e  Att^  to  \*Tfe\j  (be 
daldim  of  custnm,  belief  it  so  clotelr  botiod  up  with  tbe 
iiTr  i>r  Ddiform  hnbil,  that  ibe  cban^c,  in  its  brv-nk  with  ibe 
,  i«  botb  upictlinK  and  l.iti^uin^.  Fatigue  !>  apt  to  generate 
ppwiniism  ;  prsBimi»in,  srcplieiim.  But  ibnc  sequence!  are 
Iw^)^  roniim  nraccnuniable  tensntioR. 

Now  it  H«m>  lf>  us  that  tbit  doctrine  of  evolution  in  (lofra>A> 
whether  as  conceived  br  Sabatier  or  hj  Newmrui,  bos  n  cliMie 
brarinn  on  tbe  ethics  of  religious  conforinil}'.  If  we  look  upon 
tiic  iliMolvio^  process  of  which  we  ate  now  vritoesses  as  simply 
■  process  of  retreat  on  tbe  part  of  the  ibeoto^ians,  it  <)ocs  seem 
a  Mriona  question  bow  far  we  are  justified  in  n-tnining  our 
mtmbmhip  of  an^  Cbriatian  Cbnrch.  If  tbc  ultimate  goal  to 
wbtcb  we  lo»k  forward  is  that  the  Cburcbci  sbould  l>c  stripped 
of  all  diigmatic  bvlief,  tf  racb  change  is  fimfly  tbe  abandonment 
tiT  what  was  formerly  brlicv»l  ti>  be  a  truth,  (ben  even  tbe 
WasMt  canduur  as  to  the  no n- natural  sense  in  which  wc 
OrtMprel  our  pli-dg«s  to  believe  in  the  Crtwds,  appears  to  ub 
llnfficient  to  ledrest  tbc  pnrndux  of  ndhcrin);  to  a  dogmatic 
wvb  with  tbe  object  of  stripping  it  of  dogmoii  alingctber. 
But  if,  like  Sabatier,  we  regard  dogma  as  from  tlie  first  tbe 
allegorical  expression  of  the  impression  made  u|v>n  man  bj  the 
Mtisa  of  Gcjd  on  ibn  soul,  an  expression  noivstitrily  made  in 
mmt  of  the  knowledge  current  nt  the  lime  it  was  formulated, 
Mid  therefore  neccttarily  liable  to  correction  as  knowledge  sbonld 
bfoonie  more  exact,  we  bare  an  undcrl}  ing  ibeury  which  at  once 
■btnonnects  Isrge  change*  in  tbe  explanation  of  dogmatic 
Wmll]a^  from  anjr  oecesgar}'  tendeocv  to  tbc  denial  of  tbc 
tnAks  ibejr  repr««ent,  and  alters  the  signiGcanrc  of  tbe  non- 
OHotal  intErprctations.  It  makes  such  interpretations  not  new 
*ad  forced  explanations  of  the  realitj"  ciprcsM-d  bj  tbc  dogma, 
hat  forced  explanations  anly  of  n  lonnuln  for  which  uo  dtvine 
tbancter  is  claimed  ;  more  anil  not  less  nalurnl  expliinations  of 
Uerealilj  itself.  Tbe  formula  was  originally  built  up  by  man 
of  tbe  human  material  ready  to  hand,  as  tbe  sbed  which  sbould 
■bdlu  a  divine  experience  or  truth.  That  this  shed  should  be 
*<Ueil  to,  and  its  nr.ik  parts  gradually  knocked  down  and 
i^daccd  b^  tbe  bctirr  building  and  material  which  Inter 
mraoe  has  brought  into  use,  is  natural  and  necessary. 

Rut  still  stronger  is  the  omirnst  brlwn-n  the  position  of  those 
■bo  hold  ttiat  the  Christian  dogmas  arc  being,  one  after  another, 

disproved. 
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diiproved,  ftnd  the  position  of  tboie  who  inTokfl  the  Christii 
Cborch — whether  as  conrcivoil  by  tii);h  Churchman  or  t  _ 
RotnaRCnlholicB — m  thn  final  sanclionni  llicilogmniic  fnrniulx', 
anil  (he  mind  of  ibc  C'Jiurcli  (to  us  nnl^grndunllv  nml  n(?verci>m- 
plrtcly  (litc'loscil)  4»  thi--  re[wiiiitory  of  their  true  me.ming.  Iq  the 
Ant  place  the  fact  that  (he  Church  sancliuns  the  formuU  eives  to 
it  an  nuthoritjr  it  has  not  on  Sab&tier*>  view.  No  doubt  biibops 
aitd  theulo^iaiis,  according  to  both  view*,  originally  formulainl 
the  dogma  in  language  supplied  by  current  expressions  and 
nopuliir  science.  Hut  in  iho  Cnthnlir  view  that  Uncage, 
instead  nf  merclj-  being  a  human  allrgorr  tuggcstcnl  l>y  the 
elTrrt  iif  God's  nctinn  on  the  aoul,  represents,  however  in> 
adnrpinlely,  a  body  of  truth  entrutted  to  the  Church;  and  the 
expression*,  thoug^h  formulated  by  men,  have  a  divine  sunctlon 
aa  bcin{r  the  divinely  f(;uarant4.-ed  practical  symbols  of  (hat 
(rath.  The  Church  (tuaraiileesiheni  as  the  musician  guarantees 
his  score,  which  is  (he  conventional  and  ariifirinl  notation 
whereby  great  ideas  are  preserved.  Neither  the  score  nor  the 
or<'liestrnl  result  it  transcribes,  ensures  tutxstaril'/  a  full  or  quite 
accurate  presentment  of  ibc  musical  idea.  Hut  (hejr  may  be 
the  best  means  we  know  of  conveying  it,  and  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  tam|>er  with  them  is  inevitably  to  lose  liltle  or  much  of 
what  is  carefully  if  inade(|uuiely  enshrined  in  ibem. 

Similarly  to  guard  jealouiily  the  theological  formultp,  and  to 
interpret  them  in  a  non-natural  sense  in  some  cases,  rather  than 
to  change  them,  is  the  wiser  course.  If  God  hail  spoken  some 
message  only  partly  intelligihic  to  a  primitive  race,  using  their 
harbaric  dialect  in  order  to  be  at  the  time  intelligible  at  all,  the 
message  would  pmbablr  be  preserved  exactly  as  it  stood,  tbougb 
the  language  might  for  the  purposes  of  secular  life  gradaaUy 
undergo  n  coniplele  change  as  lime  went  on.  However  much 
growth  of  intelligence  <ib  well  as  the  development  of  the 
language  might  enable  us  to  give  new  and  further  exfilanatwiu 
■if  tbe  message,  wc  should  fear  to  niter  in  the  least  the  original 
word*  of  the  actual  divine  cummunicalion,  of  which  even 
though  portions  of  its  meaning  become  gradually  clearer,  we 
can  never  he  sure  what  ])Hrt  is  essential  and  what  part  limply 
the  accidental  human  form  used  by  the  Divine  Being  in  orxler 
ti>  be  intelligible.  This  is  surely  the  principle  implied  in  the 
jealous  preservation  by  the  Church  of  ancient  formuhr — the 
eailirst  auiboritniive  definitions  of  the  original  revelations — 
and  the  trenchant  anathema  of  explanations  which  diminished 
the  mystery  involved  in  primitive  dogma.  Doubtless  too, 
while  this  view,  equally  with  Sabatier's,  admits  very  wide 
changes  in  our  human  interpretation  of  the  divine  loesuge. 
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the  gmtlrr  stability  it  givni  tn  ibn  formaln;  rightly  IraiBs  to 

Emteroontervaliim  »■  to  ibeir  meaning,     A  fommln  innr-tionnd 

br  the  Church  h»i  nn  nuitinrity  which  leads  us  In  part  with  its 

Birtr*  nbviims  inlerprtiationB  .tnti  iiuplicatiunt  only  nfltr  cloie 

and  cnreful  scrutiny  hns  pr«>Trd  sucb  s  roursc  to  be  necessary  ; 

wh4>rctis  nllegories  framctl  only  by  indiriilunl  men  may  be  na 

mdily   discarded  by  other  individual  men.     On  this  theory, 

whtl«  the  change  of  liclicr  which  time  can  bring  is  tikcly  to 

be  far  more  limited  than   that  cnntemplaled  by  Sabalier,  the 

adherence  to   the  old  creeds   is  bated   more  distinctly   on    an 

adrance  on  the  part  of  ibeolo(>ians.     The  propositions  contained 

in  the  original  dogmatic  formuliF  arc  rc;>arded  as  having  liL-en 

(rom    the    first    at    once    divinely    snnrtioncdf    and    not    final 

Ifsea,    and    the    line    of    development    hat    to    be    decided 

nalty  by  the  gravrlh  of  iatdlectual   knowledge.     They  can 

«m   be  unsaid   or  rejected,  but  the  explanations  supplie<l  by 

wbsrqiienl  development  may  k'*'^  an  unexperied  turn  to  their 

■Deaning.     The  ultimate  lendi-ncy,  iniieud  of  being  the  negation 

of  docnia,    is    the    nearest    possible    approach    to    the    Ulvine 

Rntiiy,  as  growth  of  knonIrd|^  enables  us  to  eliminate  such 

rs|iUualions  as  nr«-  found  to  bo  human  and  loaccurate. 

Here  even  the  elTwt  of  the  growth  of  science  on  statements  of 
pbjsical  truth  will  help  us  tu  realize  the  position — apart  from 
tbe analogy  already  usedi  of  (be  advance  from  sensible  knowledge 
lo  its  metaphysical  presuppositions.  The  siulement  'the  sun 
iMrs '  is  a  clear  and  definite  sinlcment.  There  ts  no  reason  why 
tl  should  ever  fall  into  desuetude.  But  its  deliniteneM  did  not 
erer  iovolre  its  finality  as  an  account  of  the  plienomeRon  it  des* 
crihed,  althoogb  the  bulk  of  people,  whose  minds  were  practical, 
did  not  look  tieyond  it  until  they  were  forced  to  do  bo.  But  while 
uy  pbiloaopber  would  have  seen  from  the  firtt  that  it  was  not 
■tri  naiilj  final — that  it  was  only  a  rough  statement  of  appcar- 
wtrs,  whose  practical  beariii);  w:ia  very  clear — its  further  anulvsii 
rauld  not  be  rtj;blly  determined  before  ibo  Copernican  theory  was 
(stablished.  It  was  intrinsically  not  final ;  yet  there  were  for  a 
loBc  while  no  sufficient  data  to  lake  ila  analysis  a  step  further. 
The  pbenomcnofl  was  teen  to  I>e  connected  with  a  large  system 
with  which  its  relation*  ought  l«  Ih'  explained,  and  the  lioe  of 
fnilber  rsplanation  was  wronglv  guested  at  an  earlier  dale  bv 
PtnleDuras.  The  scare  which  led  the  theologians  to  say,  when 
Galileo  published  his  book,  that  a  statement  tu  Scripture  was 
yittn  up  at  errvneotu,  implied  that  the  change  in  the  old  intvr- 
pMalina  waa  a  retreat  from  the  position  taken  up  in  the  book 
al  Joshua  that  tbe  sun  riuts  and  scU.  Looking  at  the  matter 
calmly  aov,  we  arc  that  Galileo  was  atlvancing  tbe  e^iianatimi 
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of  a  fllatemmt  which  was  nrvrr  final  in  lU  character,  whii 
was  ncror  absolutclj  true  nn<I  can  never  be  simply  false      ^V*e 
do  not  now:  |>ivc  it  up  as  a  pnipnttlinn  prnctically  irur,  nncl 
cotnpcndiousl)'  sUlcd,  for    tlic  cvcry<ixy   nccdt  of  this  plan^^ 
The  phrases  'up'  and  'down' are  relative  to  ounelvci,      G|^| 
we  put  mentullr  into  the  st&lemeni,  'the  sun  rises,'  our  furtbf^S 
Copernican  annUtis,  which  from  the  point  uf  view  of  practical 
human  beings  is  a  non-natuial  cxplnnation.     But  from  a  higher 
point  of  view — that  of  scientific  truth — it  is  a  far  more  natural 
and  rational  explanation.     To  the  mind    on  b  lower  level — the 
uncducftted  workman,  ihf-  farm  labourer — the  further  cxplanaiiua 
is  forced  and  incompreheitsible.    To  tlic  mind  which  has  rracli<-d 
a  higher  standpoint  it  is  dee]»er  and  more  intelligible  tbao  the 
surface  account  which  satisfies  the  simple  mind. 

Hut  this  lends  us  to  a  further  coimideration.    The  esplanntioo 
which    is    natural    to    a    mind    io    one    staf-e    of    development 
becomes  inadcqualc  at  n  higher  ttnf^e.     Arc  we  to  assume  that 
we  educated  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  reached    the 
highest  stage?     Surely  such    a    supposition   would  be  absunl. 
White  we  can  lawfully  claim  to  see  further  than  our  pmtccessort, 
any  adequate  theory,  whether  of  science  or  of  r(.-ligiiin,  must 
include  the  recojtnition  of  indefinitely  further  possible  develop 
meat  in  the  future.     Moreover  the  results  of  past  advance  are 
□ol    shared    equally  by  all.     To    the    sava|rc    'the    sun    rises 
expresses  still  the  limit  of  his  knowlcilgc  of  the  truth  rcpresen 
by  that  proposition.     To  the  ordinary  uneducated  Englisbuii 
the  proposition  is  understood,  vaguely,  to  represent  only   I 
appearance  and  not  the  fact  as  it  is  known  to  science.     To  the 
astronomer  the  proposition  represents  nti  appearance  the  fact* 
corresponding  lu  which  ho  knows  minutely.      If  wc  express  the 
phenomenon  in  terms  of  these  scientific  facts  it  censes  to  convey 
the  truth  to  the  two  unscientific  cissies.     But  if  wc  keep  iIm; 
earliest  and  simplest  statement,  however  inadequate  it  U  felt  to 
be,  we  have  a  tormula  which  all  minds  cnn  accept,  though  il 
is  diflerentlv  anah):ed  by  each.     This  is  exactly  the  Cathnlic 
trentmKnt  of  the  dugmatic  formula.     The  formula  is  tbe  sim 
non-finul  statement  which  all    minds  can  accept.     As  sciem 
and  theological  analysis  advance  there  necessarily  arise  vart 
developments  in  its  interpretation  which  commend  tbemsel 
to  the  more  cultured  ininils ;  and  those  further  stages  of  develo; 
ment,  which  will  ultimately  mnki^  the  analysis  quite  exh 
live,  ate  rrgnnlcd  as  being  summed  up  in  the  ideal  mind  whi 
is  the  dcpiisilory  of  all  knowledge — the  mind  of  the  Church. 

This  theory  contemplates  two  advancing  lines  gradually 
by  the  corporate  Christian  intellect  and  tbe  corporate  scieoii 
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SBtelWt.     It   AsiuiTi^s   ihnt  ttie  llnta — HLp  the  asrtnptotc  nnd 

thp  cntte  of  s  lit  pprboU — gri  rvrr  ncvrcr  lo  each  other,  lhou|;b 

«■  thU  ««nh  they  will  ncvrr  coincide.     The  wnrfarc  botircea 

AigmatiaU  fttid   the   oTcr-hui)'  scientific  spccialiiU  can  only 

■faaa  sway  whrn  the  intlmructihie  vleincnt  in  dogtna  !■  found 

ind  the  nltimnte  cnnHuiioni  of  science  ore  ainertaincd — n  limit 

wlticb  will  not  be  reached  by  the  human  intellect  ai  we  know  it. 

But  meantime  the  wiietl  ai  well  as  the  meaneit  mind  may  hilfil 

ibe  practical  requirements  ol'  ilio  caw  without  advancing,  dog- 

maucally  or  finally,  either  Rnliqunicd  positions  which  would 

pRxrokc  or  novel  positions  which  would  scare.    On  thfi  one  hand, 

tlv  dogmatic  fnttnulir  taught  by  the  Church    uv  aocepted  as 

suml,  though  it  is  fully  Tenignized  that  they  were  framnl  froui 

dK  inatcriaU  available  at  the  time  and  place  of  thr^ir  formutixx- 

tkm,  and    thnt  this  fad    renders  great    changes    inevitable    in 

(be  intellectual  an^ljisis  of  the  knowled^  ihey  convey,  aa  the 

available  inaierial  for  explanation  is  enlnr|;cd.     On  the  other 

huvd    the  individual,   while  forming  an  opinion  as  to  points 

Mnted  in  the  light  of  advancing  science,  saves  both  bis  onhtMloxy 

■d  bis  prudence  by  ac4:epting  each   formula   in  the  sense  in 

•bicb  the  Church  understands  it.     Any  opinions  he  advances  are 

■rfvBliOMl  with  the  reservation  thiii  th<'y  are  held  under  correction 

ftDm  that  sense.      Doubtle^i  (or  practical  purjmse*  '  ibe  sonie  of 

tbe  Church  *  is  in  |>ari  only  an  expression,  for,  as  we  bnve  said. 

It  can  never  be  fully  knowi>  by  any  intellect  on  this  earth.     But 

it  alio  repmcnt*  a  fact  lieliered  to  be  true,  namely,  that  the 

Church  originally  sanciioneil  the  dogma   as  corresponding    to 

1  truth,  and  that  the  Church  will  ultimately  accept  such  corriM;- 

dons  in  ita  intelirciual  analysis  as  tbe  ipiritunl  and  intellectual 

pnereu  of  mankind  shall  gradually  point  out. 

The  appeal  lo  the  m-iuiu  Eeelesix,  (rttta  the  very  absence  of  an 
■a  yet  ascertained  intellectual  counterpart,  rebukes  that  inveterate 
hrve  of  regarding  newly-won  positions  as  ultimate  which  still 
characterizes  a  humanity  no  longer  in  its  childhood.  It  olfera 
an  alternativr  lo  the  prrcipitalinn  ofndvancrd  critics  or  scieolists, 
wfao,  for  the  lack  ol  it,  so  nften  hare  to  eat  ihcir  words,  as  well 
M  afliunling  an  e*cn|>e  fmm  the  choice  between  rashness  and 
backwardness.  It  cures  liberalism  of  its  chnrncterislic  vice  (a 
vice  which  baa  caused  ecclesiastical  authority  to  oppose  it  so 
systematically),  that  it  runs  into  illiberal  dogmatic  extremes, 
and  claims  premalnrcly  to  sweep  away  the  landmarks  of 
htsioric  belicls.  All  tbe  writers  we  have  cited  are  agreed  us 
to  the  dangerous  nnd  diilix-niing  effect  of  sudden  complete 
baautioas  in  the  mmniog  attached  to  time-honuured  dogma*. 
They    are  dangerous  because  a    false  step    is  to    euy.     They 
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mrc  (liilocating  greatly  from  the  iliflVrence  ot  intcllrotoftl 
advaniX!  between  oae  Cliristisn  and  nnotbcr.  What  u  an 
inevitable^  transition  for  u  man  of  onn  Oe^^ree  of  culture  stnttlei 
and  upiets  the  less  cultured.  The  Calbolic  metbod,  bjr  iu 
invocation  of  the  Mnau  Ecelfgim,  which  ^ivea  at  once  n  fiicd 
(tbouiib  partly  idrnl)  object  of  faith  nnd  loyatly,  and  a  formula 
for  suB)M-nBP  at  n  time  when  the  old  potitinnt  arc  daily  ahiftin|r. 
to  Bomr  Client  etrnprt  the  danger.  In  the  mind  of  ibe  advanced 
the  uliimntc  explaDutlna  to  wbich  the  Church  is  moving  appears 
to  be  one  thing,  iu  the  mind  of  the  consetvatire  it  is  another, 
in  the  inind  of  the  uneducated  it  may  be  yet  another.  But  all 
agree  lo  await  further  ligbl,  and  each  must  learn  that  hit  opinion 
is  not  dogma. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  while,  aa  we  bare 
said,  we  do  not  look  for  ullimnte  explanation*  on  this  earth, 
theological  opinion  doe*  learn  ctTtain  lines  of  further  advance 
ffom  science;  and  that  there  is  a  practical  unanimity  in  each 
generation  as  to  various  points  in  those  lines,  on  which  tin 
foregoing  generation  was  divided. 


In  applying  practically  these  principles  to  the  outlook  (>pen< 
up  at  thr  prrernt  moment  by  scienrr  and  criticism,  in  deciding 
what  theories  chnrncterittic  of  our  time  are  acceptable,  we  have 
to  remember  that  ecclesiastical  authority  acts  aa  a  ruler  and  not 
as  a  philosopher.  Newman  and  Sabatier  alike  hare  noted  tbi* 
point.  What  thetdogians  teach  officially  is  of  necessity  con- 
servative. It  is  iheir  business  to  preserve  the  existing  order, 
while  ihey  should  krepan  open  mind  as  to  the  new  pussibiliiics 
or  probabilities  siiggeitiid  by  icienre.  In  the  forum  of  discussion 
such  prohnhilitics  may  be  advonml  freely  and  categorically, 
but  the  official  theologian's  chair  or  pulpit  is  not  the  forum  of 
discussion.  The  received  views  once  displaced  can  never  be 
replaced,  any  more  than  a  ten-pound  householder  can  be  dis- 
francbised.  Therefore  they  are  only  displaced  when  science 
has  pointed  the  way  unmittakahly.  The  scienti6c  pioni^r  is  as 
necessarily  libernl  and  ndvnnc<Ml  ng  the  theologian  is  consen'aiive. 

But  in  the  Ricantimr  prrsuiinl  opinion  hnt  the  freedom  above 
indicated,  provided  it  he  exercised  with  that  submission  lo  the 
wider  and  surer  knowledge  of  future  generations  which  is  implied 
in  an  acceptance  beforehand  of  the  ultimate  teuau  Ecclrtite. 
Personal  opinion  and  authoritative  itulements  are  not  on  a 
similar  footing.  Individuals  have  themseltes  to  look  to,  with 
their  existing  scientific  culture  nnd  the  probabilities  it  suggi-ati. 
The  authorities  have  lo  consider  the  rfTect  of  their  words  on  tlu- 
whole  community  :  What  will  convey  more  truth  than 
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grektMt  number?     The  individual  believes  bimiHf  to  Hte 

tb«  beginning  uf  a  modiGcaiiou  of  tfa«  hiitivrto  T«ccivc<l  ccntc 

of  ft  dogm&.     But  ihe   old    ieoi«  may    remain    uf   llib  utmost 

imporUuce  ia  tbe  ofBcial  teachintc  for  the  present.     Simply  to 

displace   it,  in  tbc  prcsrnt  unccrlainlj'  as  to  the  true  lines  of 

/anbcr     development,   would     be    perhaps    for    the    mass    of 

Christians  to  ucstmj  tbe   dogma.      Temporary   inconsistency 

between  tbe  atlvanoed  theories  of  scientirm  men  and  the  officia) 

Statements  of  dogma,  far  from  being  a  reason  for  reproaching 

Ihe    tbeulogians,   m\vy  be    tiuipir  a    ItibuU-    to    iheir  common 

MDse.     To  deay  tbcm  the  right  to  disagree  with  the  pioneers 

of  id«Dce  would  be  almost  like  denying  the  counsel  for  plaintifT 

the   right    to    differ  from    countol    for  the  defence.     It   is    hj 

srguing    from   divergent    points    of    view   and    for   opposite 

taodnsiona  that  truth  nltimatelv  emerges,  and,  until  the  matttir 

it  threshed  out,  the  old  itietdogical  position  is  in  possession  in 

tbe   Churches.       Then,    again,    tentative    experiment    ami    the 

Ksiing  of   a   working  hj'potUc-iiit    are    necessary    to  the  life  of 

ttknce.      While  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  n  sanguine  man  is 

nre  to  extend  to  the  hypothesis  he  has  coDceivcd  and  is  testing, 

« trust  which  is  at  all  events  too  uoqaalified.     If  he  is  to  be 

sUowed  by  the  theologian  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  such  a 

fglicy  can  only  be  safely    pursued    If  united   with   temporary 

CMiservatism  in  oQicial    theological    teaching — a   conservatism 

«hich  places  it  out  of  reach  of  being  damaged  by  tbe  [Kissibly 

isptaced  confidence  of  the  oxperimentaltsi. 
'  Ibe  official  displacements,  then,  of  the  traditionary  ex  plana- 
lioBS  of  dogma,  bare  to  be  gradual  and  definite.  They  most 
U  made  only  in  obedience  to  the  absolutely  assured  advances  of 
tcwDCe.  Tbey  must  follow  the  law  whereby  organic  unity  is 
fnatmai.  If  a  man  neglected  tbe  corresponding  law  in 
ulmal  life,  death  would  quickly  ensue.  If  a  man,  once  he  had 
lealued  tliat  no  one  portion  of  his  body  would  he  the  »me 
Im  yean  heiKsc,  reasoned  'therefore  I  can  dispense  with 
say  part — with  my  present  heart  or  my  present  lungs — for 
on  part  is  essential,'  he  would  br  grotesquely  wrong.  And 
so,  tow,  if  a  man  said,  'None  of  these  dogmas  will  be 
•oalyird  in  the  s.ime  manner  one  thousand  years  hence,  there- 
lure  1  may  dis[>eiise  with  them  and  substitute  new  dogmas,'  he 
would  commit  a  similar  fallacy.  The  new  particles  uf  matter 
which  nreservo  the  identity  of  heart  and  lungs  must  be 
gradually  introduced  into  the  body,  and  take  such  definite 
shape  as  enables  them  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  old,  with,  in 
early  life  at  least,  greater  force  and  regularity  as  the  body 
advances  from  immaturity  to  maturity.  And  so  too  the 
VoL.  lt)9. — A'c.  i77.  K  adv&nou 
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kdrancPB  of  critidim  and  science,  which  form  tUe  ttaff  of  tb* 
acw  intrrprctalions  of  <lngtnk,  muil  havr  stUinml  definite  fomi( 
and  ilifTciTiiltiilt^d  tlieinselvcs  Inun  i^niijivlurc  nr  (lie  adreaturotu 
uhI  trnlniive  cxcursiiiat  uf  >|ie<.'inli»in,  ln^fore  iliey  ran  luppljr 
tbe  pUce  of  the  old  io  the  uTgaDic  stsiem  uf  official  iheolo^y. 
And  nieanliine,  a>  eacli  official  icateinenl  helpi  to  delcrroinc  tbc 
^oeral  and  practical  movement  of  thought,  a  negative  anawer 
is  liiven  officially  to  queitions  on  wfaicb  an  affirmative  answer 
is  not  bej'ond  doubt  un  a  rjgbt  line  of  normal  gmnrtU.  Tbe 
ncfrativo  is  cquivnlrnt  Io  'not  proven,'  or  to  n  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  authorities  to  move  onwanls. 

In  this  hxmIhx  tujetidi  there  is  a  reiognition  of  the  ICcelesta  of 
science  as  well  as  the  Ecclesia  of  tfaeulogy.  The  fallibility  of 
the  conclusions  of  individuals  on  either  side  is  rpinembercd. 
The  individual  student  of  science  is  warned  not  to  make  tbe 
miaiake  which  he  has  dcrlcclcd  in  the  individual  theologian  of 
the  old  school.  The  old  theologian — who  would  not  give  up 
the  literal  verbal  accuracy  of  a  tingle  staiemrni  in  the  Bible — 
bad  been  identifying  a  theological  principle  with  his  own 
interpretation  of  it,  rather  than  preserving  that  just  sense  of  the 
Unitatiuns  uf  individual  knowledge  which  should  have  bidden 
him  advi>n<.-e  his  own  interpretation  under  correction  of  the 
gradual  decision  of  the  Ecclesia.  The  theological  principle 
IS  that  (be  Bible  it  a  sacred  book  whereby  God  would  leacb 
bim  tlte  truth;  that  Ciod  is  its  author  and  cannot  lie  tbe  author 
of  error.  His  own  interpretation  was  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration.  In  like  manner  we  need  hardly  remind  ourselves 
that  both  in  Biblical  criticism  and  in  physical  science,  white  , 
time  justifies  the  ine(hods  employed,  it  continuiiUy  modifies  or  ' 
reverties  their  application.  It  constantly  discredits  conclusions 
which  have  been  most  confidently  claimed  by  specialists  nt 
reached  by  these  methods.  In  medical  science  this  phenomenon 
bat  bi-come  almost  n  proverb.  But  it  boldi,ioo,  in  departments 
of  science  which  claim  greater  stability.  We  cannot  be  too 
of(cn  reminded  that  the  two  lines  of  research  which  have 
most  profoundly  modified  theological  thought,  issued  in 
defioi(e  conclusions  which  were  for  years  confidently  asserted, 
and  (hen  finally  rejected  ;  we  refer  to  some  of  tbe  earlier  state- 
ments of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
Ttibingen  school  as  to  the  dates  of  the  Gospels.  The  hatred  of 
indecision,  and  the  consequent  premature  drawing  of  confiden^^ 
conclusions  enforced  under  pnin  of  eacommunication,  is  oO^I 
confined  to  theologians.  And  one  of  our  objection*  to  M^^ 
Sidgwick's  attitude  would  be  that  it  appears  to  us  to  presuppose 
a  kind  of  infallible  papacy  of  modern  scientific  thought,  tbe 
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liunu  of  wbich  thr  c«prricnr<Mi  of  lifp  do  not  in  our  opinion 
juttiry.  Id  science,  as  in  ihrologv,  it  tt  nol  ihc  SMtrriions, 
bowcrer  potilivp,  of  ip«cinl!s(s,  howercr  cminrni,  but  tlie 
deliberate  «nvnuyWicu<  of  ibc  whole  ivienliRc  Kccletia  wbicb 
fioKllj  ratifin  each  >ta^  of  real  pnygjftt.  Men  of  science  bare 
tbcir  own  andae  assumplion  of  inrallibilitr  and  tbeir  own  form 
of  cxcommiiniration,  though  it  mn^r  no  longer  be  b}' '  bell,  book, 
•ad  candle  *;  am)  few  of  us  who  bavc  niiained  (o  middle  life 
vill  fnil  (o  temenibiT  having  Imto  placed  outside  the  pcttc  for 
doubting  dogmas  which  the  high  priests  of  science  have  since 
MxJifinl  or  quietly  dropped.  S<:ientific  experts,  ns  well  aa 
tbeolofciana,  make  many  false  steps.  Unpleasant  tbougb  it  may 
fce,  a  lar^  decree  of  suspense  of  jud)Cineiil,  as  to  ultimate 
tDacIoaions  in  the  adjuslment  of  the  reluiions  of  science  and 
triliciim  to  lhcoln|>y,  is  the  tcbIIj'  philoBophical  poaiiion  for 
Ae  a»er»g«-  riliiratcd  man.  And  n  cinscrratiim  ol  expression 
•aoog  Ibe  theologians,  if  at  times  it  is  carried  too  far,  it  often 
nva  a  wise  antidote  to  the  precipitancy  of  their  critics,  who 
are  little  if  they  destroy  a  sacred  temple  of  the  ages  in  bot 
baste  to  init  a  tntttaken  conclusion. 

Full  discussion  on  cither  side,  the  nrging  by  each  inan,  in 
ibe  fonitn  of  discussioD,  of  bis  own  views,  is  undoubtedly 
dnirsble.  Only  thus  can  the  Ccclcsia  of  science  and  the 
t^lMta  of  theology  thrinselvrs  reach  their  own  conclusion!. 
Only  ibui  can  each  Kcclesia  test  the  conclusioni  of  the  other. 
The  fomm  of  discussion  in  which  views  are  sifted  obviously 
demands  free  spen-h  and  expression.  No  body  of  men  ever 
Kted  more  unreservedly  oti  this  principle  than  the  tnediwvai 
icboolmen.  But  it  is  quite  anolber  matter  to  introduce  an 
equal  nieasare  of  frcnlom  into  official  text  books  of  theology. 
Aod  free  discussion  can  never  be  in  place  in  those  theological 
tanplea  in  wbich  every  sacred  word  is  ri^nnlcd  as  a  symbol 
to  D»  guarded  in  all  honour  as  representing  in  some  sense 
eternal  truth.  Places  of  worship  and  acts  of  worship  are  not 
ibe  fitting  places  or  occasions  for  diipulc.  As  we  all  use 
oohetitatingly  those  practical  rules  and  maxims  which 
familiarity  with  the  world  and  the  experience  of  life  have 
^reo  us — many  of  us,  at  all  events,  baring  our  judgments 
nisprnded  as  to  ibe  degree  of  knowledge  of  reality  which 
ihry  involve— to  too  we  may  go  through  the  ancient  liturgies, 
and  join  in  the  ancient  prayers,  and  reirite  the  ancient 
owds,  and  yet  be  conscious  that  these  acts  of  the  practical 
relipoui  (iff,  though  representing  real  relations  with  (lod,  do 
>o«nittomicBlly  and  symbolically;  that  conceivably  olber  rites 
lad  words  might  do  so  better;  and  that  we  arc  not  thereby 
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comnilltng  oarwivet  to  explutatioos  riewed  u  ultimate 
•sbaaitirr,  for  of  tbe  icUtioo  of  the  mqiImI  to  llie  rulitjr  ws 
annot  give  *a  wlrquate  Account.  In  neilher  cue  are  we 
precIailMl  bv  ihi*  attitutlc  from  an  opioioo  nt  to  the  further 
line  of  cxplanatum  on  tlitc  Matinn  which  advancing  thoughl 
maj  brin^.  But  such  opiniuni  am  not  the  iftmc  a*  practical 
ccrtaiatiea ;  and  Ihey  are  held  in  aubmiuion  to  th«  ultimate  con- 
duaiooa  of  tbe  two  great  Eccletis  of  theology  luid  of  tctciice. 

It  would  be  idle  to  i^ore  the  fict  ibal  to  many  mlnda  both 
Sabatier'a  theory  and  Newman's,  and  the  corollaries  we  have 
attempted  lo  draw  from  thrtn,  will  appear  Biraincd  explanations 
of  a  phcDomrnon  which  suggests  mure  obviously  a  sceptical 
view  of  Christianitj.  The  steady  disappearancCf  one  after 
another,  of  tlie  old  orthodox  positions,  under  the  pressure  of 
science,  remains  a  fact.  Retreat  is  turntd  into  advance — it  will 
be  said — only  by  an  artificial  and  forci.-d  theory. 

Our  limits  fotbid  oar  taking  the  further  steps  which  are 
ncressary  to  do  justice  lo  ihis  more  fundamental  question. 
One  or  other  of  the  views  we  have  sketched  will  appear  more 
plausible  than  tbe  sceptical  view  only  to  those  who  already  bold 
etlber  with  Sabatier  that  the  religious  consciousness  points 
irresistibly  to  Theism,  and  that  the  divine  mistiim  ami  leaching 
i>(  Christ  is  its  Irueit  practical  npplicaliori,  <>r  in  oildition,  with 
Xcwman,  thai  the  Church  dues  bear  tokens  of  being  the  medium 
divinely  apjwiinted  of  some  kind  of  com  muni  cation  between 
Gofl  and  utan. 

Doib  these  beliefs  are  (o  tbe  sceptic  assumptiooa  wtthoDi 
juslificatiun.  Wo  on  the  contrary  should  maintain  that  tbey 
n-presenl  the  highest  development  of  that  mystical  faith,  the 
|>eraii<encr  of  which  in  all  races  is  nn  indestructible  testimony 
lo  the  existence  of  a  Kealiiy  corietpiiiiding  to  iu  If  the 
Teligious  instincts  are  rejecivd  as  valiteU**,  the  faith  of  out 
ancestors  in  tbe  infancy  ol  acience  could  as  little  be  justified  as 
ibe  faith  of  Christiaiu  in  lh«  days  of  Darwin  aitd  Wellhaaseo. 
Those  early  and  simple  explanations  of  dogma,  the  abandaa< 
men!  of  which  is  now  hrlil  up  as  an  argument  against  Christt* 
aniiv,  were  llicmiiclvrs  piuduils  of  a.  religious  lite  the  ultimate 
basis  of  which  was  largely  this  very  mystical  faith. 

However,  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  here  lo  discuss  the 
jnslification  of  sudi  faith,  or  our  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
tbe  exercise  of  a  real  faculty  whereby  we  become  aware  of  some 
outlines  of  transcendental  truth.  VVe  can  only  point,  in  passing, 
lo  the  fart  that  while  intellectual  forms  succeed  each  other — 
and  ill  Christianity  atone  wc  have  the  Apostolic,  the  Platonic, 
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AriitotelUn  Magn,  even  in  pre-icientific  timM  —  the 
m^UicAl  f*ith,  whatever  id  justification,  it  periiitenC,  and  itt 
ChHwian  tlrretnpmrnt  itsniped  with  s  rocof;nizable  unity. 
While  amonp  dortnri  ihr  rnriliniJi  of  Origi>n  mny  be  conlr«slv(l 
wilh  tho*e  of  Albcrtut  or  Thnm«t,  while  the  thrologicvl  frane- 
work  of  tbe  fifth  century  i*  unlike  thitt  nf  the  twelftb,  we 
hsTe  in  an  AuKuttine  «ntl  ii  Kempi*  the  loul  of  religion  which 
prniua  in  different  epochs  one  And  the  tume. 

All  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  this  essav  is  that  to  one 
in  wbom  the  fumlamental  faith,  either  of  Newman  or  of 
Sabatier,  in  the  ilivinr  chnrnctrr  of  Christinniiy,  appear*  to 
be  warmnted  by  luch  fnruliirt  nf  inii^bt  into  rrligiuui  truth 
a  we  [Wttest,  a  coherent  theiiry  i«  open,  which  enables  bini 
U  view  gieat  intellectual  changes  in  the  analysis  of  the 
onhodox  positions  as  part  of  an  intelligible  procesf,  and  to 
labicribe  with  genuine  loyally  In  old  fnrmulo-,  viewed  as  hnving 
ironi  the  first  conlnincd  polentiallv  ^ome  inlellectunl  positions 
«bich  are  (u-tually  new.  To  defend  these  initial  fjiiths,  or  again 
10  apply  in  some  drinil  the  principles  we  hnve  sketched,  must 
be  Tvaerveil  for  another  occasion.  UnquestionahlT  both  theories, 
if  applied  without  an  initial  bcliet  in  the  divine  origin  nf 
Clirislianily  as  strong  as  our  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
•cieniific  and  criticnt  methods,  inigbt  be  made  simply  to  sweep 
laav  alt  hlstorirnl  Christianitv. 

For  the  prrsrnt  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief 
riaati  of  the  main  po«itions  we  have  attempted  to  outline. 

(1.)  We  began  by  noting  the  revival  of  attachment  to  religious 
cnlinancea  which  is  common  at  the  present  time  even  among 
tbow  wbo  reject  the  dogmatic  positions  of  our  ancestors.  Wo 
lated  the  explanation  given  by  Uernex  to  Kenan,  of  his  own 
obsetTance  of  the  .lewish  Passover — that  he  conformed  to  the 
ntrirat  rites,  not  in  consequence  of  any  corresponding  doc- 
trinal belief,  but  only  from  motives  of  utility.  We  quoted 
.Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick's  essay  on  the  '  Ethics  of  Keligious  Con* 
formity,'  wbicb  appears  to  ni  to  recommend  a  somewhat 
similar  view.  We  asked  whether  such  a  view  adequately 
justiBes  conformity  to  the  religion  whose  doctrines  are  simply 
disbelieved,  and  whether  such  a  view  adequately  represent*  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  mind  of  the  age.  We  recalled  Boistier's 
accoaot  of  the  religious  reaction  under  Augustus,  and  asked 
whether,  in  Ibe  religious  reaction  of  our  own  time,  there  may 
be  similarly,  amid  doubt,  a  Intent  germ  of  faith  or  a  soil 
coDgeniat  to  faith. 

(t.)  Tbe  answer  we  have  suggested  is  that,  while  Sidgwick  and 
tlernex  had  given  an  obvious,  definable,  and  real  motive  binding 
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mea  anew  to  old  religiani,  such  n  motive  neither  jaitifies  con- 
fiitmity  nor  gives  un  iMJcquate  account  of  the  force*  at  work. 
Thrjr  view  implies  a  process  of  retreat  pure  and  simple  on  tbe 
part  of  the  theologian — a  process  wher«l>j'  <lof>aia  alter  dofina 
is  simply  disbelieved  in,  nod  whereby  (if  it  is  continued  long 
enough)  all  dogtna  mutt  gradually  disappear.  Such  a  view  tia« 
a  natural  tendency  to  religious  (cepliciim.  It  denies  tbe  exist- 
ence of  tbe  germ  of  belief  beneath  the  rejection  of  old  theological 
positions.  We  hold,  on  the  cunlrary,  that  there  is  iu  the  air  a 
real  revival  uf  faith,  bused  on  a  truer  view  of  dogma  and  do^ 
malic  formula!,  the  relation  between  them,  and  their  reiu 
function  in  the  past;  that  this  view  docs  justify  conformity  to 
a  communion  some  dogmas  of  which  are  accepted  in  a  very  di£- 
ferrnt  sense  from  that  which  has  hilbeno  been  current. 

(3.)  This  new  analysis  includes  a  theory  of  development  i 
dogma    which  juililiiis    the    retention    of  a    formula    after    its 
mauling    has    undergone    n    great    ch.inge    from    the    meaniag 
attached  to  it  by  those  who  first  framed  it.     'lliis  theory  h. 
been  staled  in  two  ways,  by  Sabatier  and  by  Newman,  from  tl 
Protestant  and  Catholic  points  of  view  respectirely. 

(a.)  Sabatier  holds  dogmas  to  be  the  allegorical  expression 
men,  of  religions  experiences — notably  ihoie  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles — fashioned  in  acconlancc  with  the  culture  of  the  time, 
place,  and  persons  conremed  in  formulating  them.  Thr  primi- 
tive df)gmas  should  he  gradually  replaced  by  others,  which  are 
to  be  framed  by  those  who  have,  by  adherence  to  the  older 
formula-  and  by  lending  a  Christian  life,  inherited  the  spirit 
and  the  religious  experiences  of  Christ,  and  are  at  the  same 
lime  abreast  with  ihe  culture  of  a  new  age. 

(£.)  Newman  huldi  that  dogmatic  formulae  repreient  eooa< 
mically  tranicendenlal  ttuttis  conliilcd  by  (.jod  to  the  Church,  ju 
as  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  senses  repreient  the  rslernal  world* 
economically,  in  a  way  suited  to  our  prnciicnl  nci-ds,  and  not 
necessarily  as  it  !■  in  iiiclf.  Equally  with  Snbi^tier  he  holds  tb. 
the  language  used  in  the  formula;  was  that  sup|>lied  by  ti 
culture  uf  the  time  and  plan;  at  which  they  were  framed.  B 
he  would  entrust  the  task  of  their  evolution,  not,  as  S>bati 
would,  to  the  mudt-rn  Christian  scientist,  hut  to  the  gradual 
working  of  the  organ inatiou  of  the  Church,  as  acteil  on  by 
advancing  secular  culture.  And  the  mode  of  operation  woald 
include  a  stationary  principle  as  well  as  n  principle  of  pro- 
gression. Where  the  dogmas  do  not  touch  matters  cognixablo 
by  science  or  history,  the  fnrmulir  and  their  explanations  must 
remain  practically  unchanged — not  because  (>od  could  not 
belter   express   his   own    truth,  but   because  man  cannot  suffi- 
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ntljr  Kntp  divine  troth  to  rcfonn  ita  cxpranion.  [n  rach 
full)  nxt»ns  nn  abttiluic  tupmnncv  otrr  rraton,  nnd 
cppnrcDt  coniradictiont  ne  b<i«re>d  b>  u  mydcrics,  the  tolulion 
of  which  ia  beyond  u>. 

But  whrtc  do^M  are  coooeclcd  with  nint(«n  know.ihle 
br  (cicnce  and  secular  bialor^,  Newtoan  as  well  as  Sabatier 
wonltl  admit  that  thmlogy  maj'  be  corrected,  aoi)  that  tb« 
corrcctioD  maj  appirar  to  change  the  do^mo,  because  the  dof;iiia 
and  its  omneoas  application  to  hialory  or  science  have  been 
bitberto  regarded  as  one.  Hut  in  place  of  Icnvinp  this  procen 
of  correction  simpl}'  to  secular  culture,  Nenrtnan  would  entrust 
it  to  an  eshauiiive  process  in  which  the  men  of  science  of  the 
tiine  and  the  Church,  as  guardians  of  the  diSereuC  classes  of 
imths  conccrnnl,  should  thorouKhly  sift  the  matter,  the  Church 
Rlii>quish!n^  the  old  intcrprctalions  onlj  when  it  is  absolutely 
(tear  that  she  does  so  in  deferoncc  to  scientific  discovery  an«l 
oot  to  the  new  theory  of  a  specialist.  The  ncocsiary  slowness 
if  this  process  accounts  for  the  fnri  that  the  official  thrologtcal 
nplanations,  which  remain  in  possestton,  are  very  far  behind 
the  fashionable  scicntiric  or  critical  conclusions  of  the  day. 
The  pfooesa  has  all  the  cautious  rules  which  delay  great  legal 
dteuions  on  which  vast  isauea  depend,  and  in  which  it  is  unsafe 
to  Iraat  to  the  short  cuts  of  genius  for  fear  of  the  errors  of  pM-udo- 
laiios,  to  the  light  of  highest  insight  for  fcir  of  the  ignix  fahiu* 
ai  (he  visionary.  But  for  the  individunl  who  has  srientiftc  or 
critical  insight,  the  retcniion'of  the  old  interpretations  in  ollicinl 
ijDartera  is  justified  both  by  the  inevitableaess  of  this  moduB 
^trajidi,  and  by  his  belief  that  the  Church  does  ultimately 
aecmnpliih  the  difficult  task  of  adjusting  its  complicated 
tbialogy  to  ihc  movetnent  of  science.  The  dogma  ia  accepted 
En  the  mcnntimc  in  the  sense  of  the  Churrh.  nnd  that  sense  i* 
Oaly  very  gradually  and  never  oomplctclv  unfoldctl.  Kcanonably 
be  may  feel  iiii[tatient  fur  the  official  explanation  to  move 
larward,  as  we  chafe  to  get  n  long  law-suit  decideil,  where  the 
iuues  are  to  as  plain  enough.  In  both  cases  the  elaborate 
reconsideration  and  the  infinite  precaution  called  for  where 
men  not  necessarily  of  escepiional  genius  are  deciding 
quesiioRs  in  which  vast  iniercsta  arc  at  stake,  must  make  oAicinI 
Btovemr'nt  lag  far  behind  the  best^ — and  sometimes  even  the 
secood-hc-st — individual  conclusions. 

t'inally  the    question    asked    in    the  title    of  our    article    is 

remJ  thus:  For  those  who  hold  the  theory  of  tlie  Bvolution 

la,  whether   in  Newman's  sense  or   in  Sabatier's,  con- 

jity  to  a  religious  creed  would  appear  to  be  lawful  on  the 

pan    of    those    who    separate    themselves    by    a    considerable 
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btlnTftl  from  (ti«  positioos  accounud  ortluMlos  by  the  fninrr 
of  the  formularici  or  tboir  official  ^uardinni.  Sucb  prrtoiK 
belieTB  thcmiclvea  to  have  rcathml  a  lUf^c  in  the  cvoIuit')n  of 
dogmn  which  the  bulk  of  the  oRiciali  of  the  pnrticoliir  com- 
munion have  not  rrachcil.  But  for  lho>c  who  regnrd  ib« 
cxplftnAtioni  of  Newman  itn<)  ^batier  oi  tnnlamount  to  the 
simple  denial  of  the  creeds,  or  who  reject  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment and  have  no  other  theory  separating  their  position  from 
a  neg:ativc  one,  we  cannot  see  in  the  mere  utility  of 
any  justification  for  conformity. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  pleads  a  'common  understand inf;,'  but  ool 
argument  is  this:  Either  that  common  understanding  assumes  a 
theory  of  advance  and  drvelopmcnl  of  d<>gma,  in  which  case  we 
do  admit  its  sufFiciencr.  while  we  deny  that  on  such  a  theory  the 
creeds  are  simply  ilisbelierMl ;  or  the  *  common  understanding' 
rests  on  a  really  sceptical  theory,  held  in  different  ways  by 
Beroei:  and  Kenan,  on  the  theory  that  dof;mB  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appear, hut  ibat  it  is  lawful  for  reaions  of  sentiment  and  utility 
to  adhere  to  a  creed  in  which  you  disbelieve.  So  stated  we 
reject  the  theory,  as  Mr.  Morlej  did  long  ago  in  his  work  on 
'Compromise.'  Hut  we  believe  Ibat  the  day  now  dawning  will 
show  that  the  great  religious  reaction  has  more  in  it  of  mysti* 
cisra  and  less  of  reasons  of  state  than  .Mr.  Morley  sup[M>*ed ; 
and  if  so,  (he  light  of  Christianity  may  once  again  recover  the 
lustre  which  has  seemed  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  have  grown  dim. 
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~AbT.  VI. — Admiral  Duncan.     Bv  the  Gttrl  of  Carapenloivn. 
Uiaduii,  WMi. 

Gefanl  Hniniltnn  won  caIImI  ' Single  Spe«rli  Hamtlinn,* 
■o  Atimirnl  [)uni.-an,  (be  victor  of  CAii>p<^riliin  ii,  tni|;!il  well 
be  callrd  '  Single  Action  Uunoiu.'     But  the  {tanllel  muii  not  bo 
Brt«wdlnocl(U«lj.    The  [MTlinnienlarycomlrataDC  w«)l  equipped 
»T  tbe  fray  oe«l  never  wail  Ii>np  for  bU  opporiuoity.     At  a 
nile,  be  ■■  prompt  soil  even  impuitunalo  to  seize  it.     Tbe  naval 
commnnder,  on  llie  otber  band,  cannot  iniikr  hit  opportunitict. 
Ue  ran   only  lakr    ihrm   when    (hey    come.     '  Hi«  olijei  1,'  as 
Nelaon  laicl  in  a  pregnant  irntenee,  '  i»  to  rtnbrnce  the  bappy 
Bomcnt  whicb  now  and  tlien  ofTcrt — it  inny  b«  ibii  day,  nul  lor 
tuoDtli,  and  perhapi  never.*     For  tltU  fail  whole  life  must  be 
a  preparation.      With  an  initant  readineii  to  perceive,  noize,  and 
improre  the  happy  nioioeni  when  il  coinea,  be  muit  be  content 
crcn  if  it  never  docs  come.    To  many  a  mutein|;Iorious  NeUon  it 
nay  never  cx>me.     To  Duncan  it  came  nt  the  bntlle  of  Camper- 
dawn.     Jlnc  it  only  came  when    he    had  bcrn  more  than  fifty 
jnr*  in  the  aerricc.     In  (hi*  be  at  once  reiembles  nod  diflera 
Irom  Hainilloo.      I''acb  was  master  of  fail  art.     But  Ilumilton 
lonod  bU  opportunity  early  in  life  and  never  •ou(;ht  another, 
Ihoajh  be  might  have  found  them  by  the  acore.     Opportunity 
tmutantlv  passed  Duncan  bv,  and  only  found  him  at  last  when 
tiii  course  was  well  nigh  run.     The  two  were  alike  in  ccndineH 
of  preparation,  hut  unlike  in  felicity  of  opportunity.      Huoiillon 
wia  '  Single  Speech  Mamilton  '  by  choice  ;  Duncan  wa»  '  Single 
Action  Duncan  '  by  neccuity.     Hamilton  Uvea  only  in  a  nick- 
aune;  Duncan  Uvea  in  the  memory  of  a  splendid  victory. 

And  yet  he  does  not  all  live.  Nu  contemporary  biographer 
thongfat  bi>  life  worthy  of  detailed  record,  and  naval  biitoriani 
have  for  the  most  pare  treated  his  grent  victory  ns  an  inBi<;nili- 
cant  episode  in  the  vast  drama  of  Napoleonic  war — an  episode 
which  rajtnl  no  strategic  issues  of  more  than  subordinate 
OWiiieDt.  At  last,  just  n  hundred  yean  after  the  battle  of 
Cunperdown  was  fought  and  won,  the  present  Earl  of  Camper- 
down,  the  great-grandson  of  the  victor  who  never  himself  bor» 
the  title  which  commemorates  his  victory,  has  laudably  soU);ht 
lo  place  on  record  auch  memorials  of  his  great  nnce-slor  ns  may 
UtU  ba  salvaged  from  the  wreck  of  time.  Writing  on  the 
bsBilndUi  Bnaiversary  of  tbc  battle  which  Duncan  won,  Lord 
Camperdowa  s«ja : — 

•  Just  OBelniDdredjeartlHrepsaBednnoo  the  aoa  fight  off  Cnmpoi^ 
loTCoiiOctober  11, 1797,  which  decided  the  fato  of  thu  Dutch  Navy; 
and  a  CeotMui^  Metna  a  not  inoppoituno  nttioient  to  place  on  record 
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some  inoidcnte  in  the  life  &111I  naval  career  of  Adminl  DmmD  wbtcH 
li&ve  hitherto  romaiiiod  oupublisliei]. 

'  He  hwl  Ihp  honoiir  to  bo  odd  of  the  groat  8ca  CoDuaanJon  wfaom 
the  periU  of  Orcnt  Itrituut  in  tlio  ei^temth  ooDtury  mUmI  iato 
eiistence.  Boecnwon,  llawko,  KoppoT,  Qowc,  Itodoo7,  Hood,  St. 
Vincent,  Nelson,  CoUiDgWHii!,  wore  nf  tho  nninb«r.  Of  all  tli«M 
famuiiH  Kailors  tbero  nre  written  memorinlK,  wliick  wiU  keep  their 
uetsorjr  gmon  an  long  as  there  is  a  British  Kuipiru,  luul  which  XM 
bow,  in  the  eiglilecutli  ceutnnr,  aupnrior  »i«uuiniihip  aod  duTUg 
time  after  time  warded  off  and  iinaUj'  brought  to  nao^t  eemUiunltuus 
of  Great  Britain's  enomiee  irbich  secnied  irrenatiblo/ 

It  is  no  I'inger  possible  to  write  such  a  life  of  Duncan  as 
Soutbey,  still  quirering  wilb  the  emotions  of  n  great  national 
■truggle,  vrmte  of  Ntlsun  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  u 
Captain  Mnlian  has  written  at  its  clote,  availing  hiraietf  of  all 
the  materiuts  wbicb  an  abiding  intereat  in  ibe  moat  romantic 
and  most  brilliant  of  naval  careers  bus  amasicd  in  sDcb  pro- 
fusion. Xor  does  the  subject  demand  a  treatment  either  10. 
classical  or  so  cibaaalivc  Dnncnn  was  not  a  NcUon.  H| 
lackei)  that  dirmonic  force  of  genius,  tlint  magnetic  chann  of 
personality  which  mtule  Nelson  unique.  Hut  be  was  n  great 
seaman,  and  he  lived  in  an  age  of  great  seamen.  He  entered 
the  Navjr  in  the  year  of  CuUuden  and  died  ibe  year  before 
Trafalgar.  He  waa  Keppel's  pupil  and  afterwards  bis  favourite 
captain.  'He  may  truly  be  said  to  have  received  his  profes- 
•ional  education  in  Keppel's  school,  having  served  under  him 
in  tbc  scvrml  ranks  of  midshipman,  third,  second,  and  first 
lieutenant,  flag  and  post  captain  ;  indeed,  with  the  exceniioo 
of  a  short  time  with  (Captain  Harrington,  he  bad  no  other  ConjM 
mnnder  during  the  Seien  Venrs'  War,'  ^M 

At  diffeieot  limes  heserved  under  IJoscawen,  Hawke,  Rodney, 
and  Howe.  Jervis  was  bia  contemporary  and  friend.  Nelson 
himaclf  wrote  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile  that  he  had  'profited 
by  bit  example,'  and  a  clo«e  resemblance  may  be  traced  brtween 
the  moile  of  attack  adopted  by  Duncan  at  Campenloirn  and 
that  adopted  bv  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  But  though  be  livetl  in 
on  age  nf  war  and  fought  in  many  a  famout  fight,  bis  record 
reached  no  hemic  level  until  his  opportunity  came  at  last  after 
fifty  years  of  service.  Yet,  little  as  we  now  can  know  of  ibe 
details  of  bis  youthful  years,  it  is  plain  from  that  little  that 
whenever  his  opportunity  bad  come  he  would  have  been  equal 
to  it.  It  i*  certain  that  quite  early  in  hi*  career  he  acquired  a 
reputation  for  courage  and  coolness  ;  and  'there  is  a  tiadiiinn.' 
says  his  biographer,  'that  be  was  always  lirtl  to  volunteer  for 
the  boats  or  tn  lead  the  boarders,'     After  Camperdown  a  blae- 
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jacliet  wrote  bomr  to  hit  father :  '  They  any  &>  how  they  are 
p>iDg  In  make  n  Lcml  of  our  A<lmintl.  They  nn'i  make  too 
Bocb  of  him.  H«  »  heart  of  oak  ;  h<!  ii  a  M-jicnan  every  JDch 
of  fain,  aad  a>  la  a  bit  of  a  broMilside,  it  only  inake«  the  old 
cock  youD^  a^ain.'  \liiny  anecxiom  attm  hi*  skill  as  a  lenman, 
ud  OQC  in  piirticalar  doirrves  lo  be  quoted  at  Bbowiii);  what 
watnanahip  nteani  in  ihoto  days : — 

'The  "  HoDardi  "  waa  a  Dulonousljr  iiiilifforeiit  nilvr,  and  on- 
(upfK-rcil  when  Duncan  <«iiininiiili.'d  her ;  utid  jet  he  wa«  nblo  in 
laijiti);  to  bobl  big  own  nith  t>lu|iM  far  auperior  to  bor,  iu  Roiluey's 
iclion  vritb  Languft  off  Copo  8l.  Vincent  m  1760,  awl  on  otli«r  oooa- 
uciiuL  As  an  Jiittanoe  of  bbr  ainhrluww,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Halilanc,  ba« 
umted  bow  ou  ooe  ooouion,  whon  purxuing  twnuo  French  meu-of- 
«»r,  **  ibe  '  Uonarch,*  outatiUng  the  teat  of  tbu  Squiulroii,  got  into 
^  miiltt  of  a  Cuuroy,  and  Let  diaoijiUua  wm  Ricb  that  bualu  wuro 
I»t  down  OD  eaeb  side  vitfaont  swamptug,  filli.-il  with  armod  cruwH  to 
Idw  powoocioa  of  tb«  pmea,  whilst  tbu  '  Muuuicb '  never  iiIiKk«ued 
in  Epf«d,  bnt  with  etndding  saila  act,  bom  down  on  the  flying  shipa 
rfwar."' 

Tbrre  is  evidencr  too  to  show  Ihitt,  like  all  great  sea-captaini, 
fmra  Drake  to  N'cliton,  nuacan  poEururil  tbr  rare  instinct  for 
war  which  never  lets  an  nppnrtunity  slip,  is  never  daunted  by 
mere  numbers,  and  knows  when  to  j  ield  to  what  Cnptnin  Mnbnn 
calls*  an  inspired  blindness  which  at  (be  moment  of  decisive 
■ctioo  t«e*  not  the  itsks  but  the  one  only  road  to  passible 
victory.'  Perhaps  no  caoipai^a  in  which  a  British  fleet  bas 
ever  cngagt^  is  a  finer  touchstone  of  this  instinct  than  that 
which  ended  no  inglorioutly  when  Sir  Charles  Hardy  retreated 
up  the  Channel  before  n'Orvilliert  in  1 7TD.  Lord  Crnnperdown 
briefly  describes  it  and  Duncan's  share  in  it  as  follows  :— 

'  ]>ariii8  the  Btimmer  of  1779  tbo  "  Monarch  "  viae,  attached  to  the 
ChaBttd  RiMt,  DOW  under  the  comioand  of  Sir  CIiuIoh  Hardy  owing 
to  the  resignation  of  Admiral  Koppol. 

'  Spain  bad  d(«larcd  war  in  the  month  of  Joae,  ud  on  July  9  It 
«u  annuouecd  by  Itoyal  rrocUmatiou  that  on  invaaion  by  a  oom- 
hiaod  French  and  Spanish  foroe  was  to  bo  apprehended. 

*  The  French  fleet  sailing  from  Breel  under  Count  D'Orvilliors 
*■•  pennittod  withoot  <>p]>iiaitiiin  to  nnito  with  the  .SpaniiJi  floet 
ndsr  Don  Luia  do  Cordovu,  and  ou  August  IG  sixtj-six  sail  of  tbo 
&•  ware  off  nymonth.  The  Channel  Fleet  had  mt66c<l  them,  and 
•a*  to  tbo  sontb-weet  of  Sailly. 

'  In  the  Obannel  Fleet  were  men  who  were  burning  to  engage  the 
■laj.     Captain  Jervis  in  tbo  "  Foudroyant "  wrnto  to  bis  sister : 

■  ■■  A'igu«T,  21,  twenty  Icnt^ac*  Math-wot  of  Rdlly. 
'"A  long  euterly  wind   has  proTontcd    our  getting  into  the 
Chpal,  to  tueamio  with  tbe  combined  fleete.     What  a  hiuniliating 
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*UAib  iR  our  counby  rediioeil  to  I    Xot  tfaftt  I  bare  Um  mutUeflt 
of  clotiriDg  tbo  c<mHt  uf  tb(.-ite  proud  inTatUm:.     The  finrt  wesi 
wuid  will  onrry  us  into  lite  oombtned  fteets.  ...  I  and  all  w 
inu  iiBTu  thu  fulleet  vutifideucb  of  euocess  and  of  aoqutrisg  imnonal 
rojintatiou." 

'  Ou  August  39  a  struiig  eiutk-rly  wind  forc«d  tii6  ooubiaed  Seeta 
down  tbu  Cbantiel,  and  <>u  Sciitoiubor  1  tliey  found  tbemsolYee  in 
pre«6ncti  of  the  Britiiib  Fl«et  u  ft-'w  miles  from  tbe  Eddystone. 

■  Sir  Cbarles  Hurdy  liad  oiily  thirty-eigbt  ships,  nnd  deciding 
tliut  it  would  bo  iinprudeut  to  ri«k  an  cngagomont,  lio  rotrcatod  a|> 
tho  Channul,  and  uu  September  3  ancborod  at  Spilhcad,  tniich  Xo 
tbe  disi^'iiat  of  Bouif!  of  hia  offlcers.  Captain  Jcrvis,  who  in  ifa* 
"Foudruyiint"  wiu  aeooud  astcra  of  Bir  Cbarloe  Hardy  ia  tbo 
'  Victory,'  wrote :  "  1  am  \a  the  most  bntnblod  state  of  mind  I  tttx 
Oiporiouccd,  from  the  retreat  wo  bavo  made  before  tlie  coinhinad 
floats  all  yeslerd&y  ami  all  this  moi-ning." 

*  Oaptaio  Datican  told  his  nopbow  of  his  ovn  impiitcnt  indignation 
and  abamo,  and  how  lio  coald  "  only  stand  looking  over  tho  stem 
gallery  of  the  '  Mooarcb.'  " 

'Thin  was  probably  tho  only  occasion  on  which  oitbor  of  tlioto 
officers  retrealcil  before  an  enemy.  The  fundamental  article  of  tli«ir 
nnntical  creed  was  Uint  an  onciiiy  when  (moo  oncnunt(.-r<.-cI  niiiiit  DC>t 
be  permitted  to  part  ci'mpanr  without  nu  action.  From  titia  lino  of 
conduct  neither  of  them  willingly  ever  ileviatoil  one  bair'a- breadth. 
It  is  mfii  tt)  assert  that  if  either  had  on  tliat  day  ticeu  in  a  poaition  to 
give  Oldens  to  the  Channel  Fleet  a  ta^g[^r  Cape  SL  Tineant  or  a 
larger  Camperdowu  would  have  )>een  fuuglit  off  SoiUy,  though  not 
impossibly  x>*ith  a  difi'ereut  nisnlt.  If,  however,  tho  "Foudruyant" 
and  tlie  "  Mouarcb  "  hail  been  sunk,  it  is  curtain  from  their  Moord 
that  Fnnob  and  Spauinb  iihipa  would  have  gone  down  as  wdl,  and 
that  oven  if  the  couibiuud  Beets  bad  eome  off  victorioua,  their 
oonditiun  would  havu  b<^cu  such  aa  to  give  Kngland  no  canao  foi 
apprehenaiou  on  tbu  suure  of  invasion. 

■  As  events  happeeed,  the  combined  fleets  held  for  aome  week* 
undiluted  oommuEid  of  the  Channel,  but,  happily  for  Graat  Britain, 
nefdected  to  mako  any  nee  of  tlieir  advADfage.  Tho  Spaniard! 
mued  to  cfloct  a  landing ;  the  French  wishi'd  before  landing  to 
defeat  tbo  British  fleet.  The  crows  became  sickly  ;  tbo  ahipfl  were 
defective,  and  the  season  for  equinoctial  gales  waa  at  hand.  Tbo 
Spanish  commander  declared  to  Count  D'Orvilliere  that  ba  miHt 
ralinquiGh  tho  present  enterprise  and  rotunt  to  the  ports  of  Itia  own 
country;  and  the  Freuch  admiral  bad  uu  otber  ooono  vfta 
bat  to  acqniMco  and  to  retire  to  Breat.* 

This  critical  episode  in  our  naval  hialory  has  perhaps 
been  quite  adcaualely  appreciated.  The  odds  were  trcmrmlnus 
—thirty-eight  Brilisb  ships  of  the  line  against  siity-six  in  lh« 
combinci.)  French  and  Spanish  fleets— far  greater  odds  lb 
\elsun  encountered  when  be  attacked  thirty-ikree  ships  of 
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le  with  twciity- three  Kt  Trmfslgar.     Admiral  Colomb  thinks 

thftt  'ihc  only  rracnnnblr  xtTAtrgr  for  Sir  Charlci  Handy  wm 

that   adnplLiI  %n    long  bel'ore  hy  Lori)  Tnrringlon,  a  p<>licy  of 

obMrrvatiiin  and  lhr«at«nirig;  and  >ucli  a  policy  would  hare  left 

the  British  fleet  at  St.  Helen's  with  abundant  soouis  ....  to 

fire  the  earliest  inforamtioD  of  the  enemy's  approach.*     But 

Hardy  adopted   neither  ToTringlon's  9imte{;v   nor   tbat  of  bin 

critics.     For  nearly  ibc  whole  »!'  ihr  tnnnih  of  August  he  cruised 

uiolessly  in  the  ^lumlingi — as  ibr  rrgion  briwrcn  Ushnnt  and 

Scillr,  known  as  '  llic  Sleeve'  to  I'll izntxst ban  seamen,  was  then 

called — learing  D'Orvilliers  to  the  eastward  with  the  whole  of 

'ix   Channel    open    to  him,  though  be   was  by  no   means   in 

'onditputed  command'  of  it.     Mora  by  good  luck  than  by  any 

ikill  in  tactics  or  the  pursuit  of  any  sirnlegic  purpose  that  can 

now   be  discerned,    Hardy  managrd,  towards    the  end   of   the 

noDth,  to  gi-t   to  the  eiutwanl  nf  an   antagonist  opparcntly  as 

npinc  or  cl*«  as  incapable  as  himsvlf;  and,  clinugb  the  llccls 

were  twiw   in  contact,  his  one  thought   was  retreat.      On    the 

ttening  of  September  ZtA  be  anchored  in  comparative  aaleiy  at 

Spit  bead. 

These  proceeolings  are  quite  iininieMigible.  If  Hardy  did 
oot  intend  to  risk  an  action  except  on  his  own  terms,  he  never 
tbould  bavc  been  in  the  Sounding*  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
U'Onrillicrs'  proncciling*  seem  to  bave  been  pqually  inept,  and 
tan  only  be  explaine<l  by  supposing  that  his  fleet  was  paralysed 
bt  sickness,  by  ill'«quipmeni,  and  by  diridei)  counsels.  \ow 
alul  would  Nelson  have  doi>e  in  such  a  case  ?  He  was,  say* 
Captain  Mahan,  *  a  man  with  whom  mund  effect  was  never  in 
tU^B  of  tbe  facts  of  the  case,  whoie  imn^ination  produced  in 
him  no  panlysing  picture  of  remote  contingencies.'  Shortly 
bcfora  "rnfalgar  *he  expressed  with  the  utmost  decision  his 
cUai  appreciation  that  even  a  lost  battle  would  frustrate 
the  alterior  objei^ts  of  the  enemy,  by  crippling  the  force  upon 
«hich  tbey  de{>ended.'  Torrington,  we  know,  would  have 
lempoTized.  He  would  never  have  gone  to  the  Soundings. 
Before  nJI  things  he  would  have  striven  to  keep  bis  fleet  'in 
being.'  '  Whilst  wc  observe  the  Frenrh,'  he  said,  'they  cannot 
Bake  any  attempt  on  ships  or  shore  without  running  a  great 
buard;  and  if  we  are  beaten  all  is  exposed  to  their  mercy.* 
To  have  gone  to  the  Soundings  would  have  been  to  put  himself, 
u  Howard  of  Kffiugham  said  on  a  likv  occasion,  'clean  out  of 
the  way  of  nay  service  against'  the  enemy.  He  would  rather 
have  placed  himself  where  be  could  best  observe  the  enemy's 
BWveraeDta,  and  would  at  any  rate  have  taken  care  never  to 
I  KMcfa  of  tben.     This  it  no  doubt  the  cairect  strategy  of 
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thr  fitualinn,  and  bad  Hnrtl^  adupln)  it  none  cnnid  hnv«bl 
film.  Hut  it  U  not  iiecetsarilv  the  sirnteg:^  that  wnuld  have 
commended  ittelf  to  a  consummnte  mttUfr  ot  nava)  war. 
Nelson  would  not  have  been  daunted  by  the  mere  disparity  of 
numben.  Wbra  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  only  be  was 
folloiring  Villcncuve  back  from  th<!  West  Indies,  be  said  to 
onptnins : — 

*  I  tun  thtmkfiil  that  tbo  onomy  hare  been  driven  from  tlM  West 
India  Ixlands  with  so  littlv  lu«>  to  our  Countrj,  I  bad  mado  up  my 
mind  to  great  Mcrificca ;  (or  I  had  dutormincj,  notwitbatandiog  his 
vast  superiority,  to  stop  bin  curour,  and  to  put  it  out  of  hta  powor  to 
do  any  furthor  miacliie.f.  Yet  do  not  iniaoina  I  am  one  of  thoao 
hot-braini'd  jiociplu  who  Gght  at  immeneo  diaadTantagc  witbont  an 
adi.intiiiln  nbjuet.  Hy  ohjei't  is  partly  gaitivcl.  If  it«  meet  thorn  w« 
dial]  find  tiitrra  not  lean  than  eighteen.  I  nlher  think  twenty  sail 
of  Iho  lino,  and  tberefbre  do  not  be  anrpriud  if  I  ahoold  not  fiill  m 
them  immediately :  ire  tron't  part  without  a  bntlle.  I  think  tb<^ 
will  be  ([lad  to  lL>Bve  me  alone,  if  I  will  lut  tlieui  alooti ;  which  I  will 
do.  eitbtr  till  ne  upprouob  the  alioros  of  Europe,  or  they  give  mo 
advantage  too  toQipliug  lo  bo  resisted.' 

In  these  memorable  words  the  strategy  of  Torrington  is  trans- 
figured, but  not  superseded,  by  the  genius  of  NeUon.  Had  be 
been  in  Hardy's  place  NeUon,  we  may  be  snre,  would  never 
have  gone  to  the  Sounding's ;  he  would  bare  observed  and 
threatened,  as  Admiral  Colomb  says  :  he  would  not  hare  '  fought 
at  s  great  disadvantage  without  an  adequate  object,'  as  Xotting- 
ham  insisted  on  Torrington's  doing;  but  be  would  not  hare 
parted  without  a  battle.  Had  he  found  D'Orvilliera  inclined 
to  'let  him  alone,'  that  would  have  been  bis  reason  for  not 
letting  D'Orvilliers  alone.  He  would  hare  seen  at  once  lliat 
D'Orvilliers'  obvious  reluctance  to  risk  a  deeiaive  engagement, 
notwithstanding  his  vast  superiority,  was  just  the  reaaon  why 
be  on  his  side  should  scixo  an  advantage  ion  templing  to  be 
resisted.  He  might  not  know  what  D'Orvilliers'  precise 
rensnn*  were  for  not  risking  no  engagement;  but  bis  unerring 
intiinct  for  war  and  its  opportunities  would  hare  tnhl  him 
that  this  was  just  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  might  make 
great  sacrificri  in  order  lo  stop  his  adveraarv's  career,  and  *  put 
it  out  of  bis  power  lo  do  any  further  mischief,' 

It  is  tndeni  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  had  Nclaon  been 
in  Hanly's  place  the  defeat  of  D'Orvilliers  would  have  been  as 
crushing  as  that  of  the  Armada.  So  much  is  clear  from  the 
general  character  of  the  situation  viewed  in  the  light  of  NVlton's 
recorded  opinions.  The  conclusion  is  c«>nlirmed  and  rendered 
practically  certain  by  the  known  attitude  of  Jerris  and  Duncan. 

Botb 
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Both  were  prepared  to  G^t  a^tnit  the  <Nld>  that  hail  dauntM) 
(beir  chief,  aoil  bath  were  confident  of  victory.  Both  tnuiC 
Itave  MiiUIied  ihemwlTei  that  D'Orrillicn  had  no  sloinncb  fur 
fighting,  and  each  mait  hnvp  felt  that  that  waf  the  best  reason 
attempting,  at  all  haxarilt,  nat  of  the  nettle  dsn^jer  to  pluck 
flower  tafrtj.  Lord  North  mid  afterwanls  in  the  llouie  of 
Cofliinons  that  *  bad  Sir  Cliarle*  Hard^'  known  then,  a>  he  did 
afterwiuda,  the  internal  state  of  the  cunib!ac<l  fleet,  be  would 
bare  wished  and  eameativ  luught  nn  engagement,  notwitb< 
MaiidiDg  his  inferiority  of  force.'  Hardv  knew  tbit  onl^  when 
il  wai  too  late.  Jcrria  and  Duncan  knfw  it  or  divined  it  at 
the  tinie.  Xehon'i  spirit  wat  theirs,  and  ihej-  bad  not  served 
tnder  Hawltc  for  nothing.  The  man  who  wins  in  battle,  said 
Napoleon,  is  the  man  who  is  last  afraid.  '  Bene  ausus  vana  con- 
tnnnere,*  as  Liry  savs  of  Aleiniider's  conquest  of  Darius,  is  the 
eternal  secret  of  triumphant  war.  This  is  the  t«m|>cr  that  wins 
great  viOorJe*,  and  mav  even  defv  overwhelming  odds.  Jervis 
had  it,  and  il  won  him  his  famous  victory  at  Si.  Vincent,  where 
he  fearlessly  attarkr<I  and  vanquished  (wcniy-scvcn  Spanish 
■hips  with  tiftrcn  British,  because,  as  be  said,  'a  victory  is  very 
essential  to  England  at  this  moment.'  Duncnn  showed  it  at 
the  Texel  when,  as  a  motlern  writer  sings : — 

'  Fifteen  sail  wore  tlie  Dutehmeu  bold, 

PtuUBD  he  bad  but  tu-u  : 
Bot  be  aaebored  thtia  fa«t  where  the  Texel  shoaled. 

And  his  ooloim  aloft  be  flew. 
■Tto  lakeo  Ibo  depth  to  a  fathom,"  ho  oriod, 

"  And  I'll  sink  with  a  right  good  will : 
For  I  know  when  wu'ro  all  of  oa  imdn  tbo  tide, 

Kj  dag  will  t>o  Buttering  atill." ' 

Such  a  man  wns  Duncin  in  ibnsc  earlier  days  of  which  no 
full  reconl  can  now  be  recoverc*!.  We  see  how  skilfully  be 
could  handle  his  ship  ns  a  captain,  how  soundly  he  could 
estimate  a  situation  as  critical  as  British  naval  history  presents. 
In  person  ■  he  was  of  size  and  strength  almoii  gigantic.  He  is 
ribed  aa  six  feet  four  in  height,  and  of  corresponding 
lib.  When  a  young  licutcnnnt  walking  through  the 
■rMs  of  Chatham,  his  grand  figure  and  handsome  face 
sttrscted  crowds  of  admirers,  and  tg  tbc  lost  he  is  spoken  of  as 
■  lingularly  handsome  man.'  His  bodily  strength  was  efTectirely 
^phsyed  on  a  memorable  occasion  during  the  mutiny: — 

'Ob  Hay  13  thcro  was  a  eorious  rising  ou  boonl  tbc  "  Adamant." 
TW  Adrainl  proceeded  on  board,  hoisted  his  flng,  anrl  mnstArod  tho 
Ai^Ts  eompany.  "  Uy  Lads,"  ho  eud,  "  1  am  not  in  tbo  saaUost^ 
iiptt  apprehe&«v«  of  any  violent  moosuree  you  may 
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oontomptatiDn ;  mid  thongb  I  iwsuro  j'on  I  wonlil  mncb 
acqiiiro  your  love  tlian  incur  your  fcftr,  I  will  with  my  own  liaod  put 
to  ilcalli  tho  Rrst  man  who  «lia)t  display  tbo  eligliUtttt  eigos  of 
rvbcUiouH  conduct."  He  tLeo  demanded  to  know  if  there  wns  uiy 
indindiiA)  who  pruEiuncd  to  diepulc  his  autltority  ur  tlwt  of  tho 
officwM.  A  man  cnnie  furivurd  aud  said  inKnlontly,  '*  I  do."  The 
Admiral  immodialoly  Moisod  liim  by  the  collur  and  thrust  him  over 
the  sido  of  tht  ahi]),  wburu  hn  tmid  him  »u»]iciiidud  by  ono  um,  aod 
nid  "  My  Ltdi.  louk  at  this  fullon',  be  who  dare*  to  di^pnTO  m«  of 
tho  conunuid  of  the  fleet." ' 

But  in  apilo  o(  tbrftc  grrnt  qualitieB,  well  known  to  bis 
conira<Ica  and  superior^  and  not  unknown  to  bis  counirymim  at 
Urge,  Duncan  never  came  lo  tbe  fmnl  until  Inwnrda  ihv  c!om 
of  bi>  rnreer.  Me  becnme  n  cnptnio  in  17til,  when  be  was 
only  ibiriy  yean  of  a^e,  and  wut  jirunioted  to  flag  rank  twenty* 
*ix  years  later,  in  1787.  Of  tbeie  twentv-sis  years  more 
than  half  were  »|Mot  upon  half-pay.  Even  alter  be  became  an 
admiral  he  had  to  endure  another  period  of  iDaciiTily,  lasting 
for  eight  years,  until  bit  appoinunent  in  1795  to  the  command 
of  the  North  Sea  Red.  Political  sympathies  and  sntipaihiet 
mav  have  had  snmelbing  to  do  with  this,  for  in  those  days  a 
man  often  obtained  emplovint^nt  in  tbe  Navy,  not  on  account  of 
hit  pruressiiinal  fiineHs,  but  in  virtue  of  bis  |>alitical  influence 
and  complexioD.  But  though  Duncan  belonged  to  a  Whig 
family  and  inclined  to  Whig  principles,  he  'never  at  any  time 
in  bii  life  look  nny  active  pnrt  in  politics,'  and  bis  close  asso- 
ciation with  Kcppel'a  fortunes  docs  not  seem  to  have  injured 
his  profetsioual  prospects.  Tbe  truth  seems  to  lie,  as  Lord 
Cainperdown  acknowledges,  that  the  alternations  of  peace  and 
war,  of  rapid  and  »luw  piomotiun,  of  freijuent  and  ioTrequent 
employment,  occurred  in  Duncan's  career  not  favourably  for  bis 
advancement : — 

■It  was  hia  ill-luck  to  be  born  at  tho  wrong  time  for  adv&noUneDt 
as  a  captain.  As  a  Uoutotiant  bo  camo  in  for  tho  Sotcd  Years*  War, 
and  took  sveiy  advanlagv  >•{  hia  op)mrtnnitics,  but  ho  became  a 
captain  jnst  before  tlio  peace  of  1763,  atid  bnd  only  bad  time  for  tbe 
eipeditioua  to  Belle-tfilr  aud  the  UaTntinah.' 

The  years  which  followed  bis  promotion  to  flag  rank — 
were  likewtso  years  of  peace;  and  a  junior  rear-admirut  cotdd 
hardly  exjwot  a  command  imd'.T  audi  uircnmstancee.  Kor  does  it 
seom  that  be  would  have  fared  better  if  he  had  been  bora  ten  or 
fit^eeu  years  eooutr  or  later.  If  be  bad  boon  a  caiitain  early  iu  tbo 
Seven  Team'  War,  hu  would  havo  had  nothing  to  do  as  an  admiral. 
If  bo  bad  entured  tbe  service  At  tho  end  of  tho  Seven  Years'  War 
he  would  have  bud  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  a  namo  as  a 
lieutenant.' 
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Tbas  the  carty  promotioni  of  the  lait  century,  wbich  naval 
oHicen  of  thcac  tlaji  (ometimcs  regani  with  cnTy,  wciv  no 
pianintee  (if  n  diitinguiibitl  tsrecr.  DLinrnn  was  a  cnplnin  at 
Ihirtr,  but  h«  b«raine  nil  ndntin)  nnlr  at  fiftj-six,  antl  hr  nrrrr 
commanded  a  fleet  at  tea  unlil  be  wn>  sixty-f'iur.  Tbe  only 
■dvanta^  he  bad  over  officers  of  the  pietent  day  is  ibal  'tlie 
blind    Fury'  of  comnuliory  Teiircment  never  came  '  witb   th* 

ihorred  abeari  and  ilit  the  ibln-ipun  life'  of  hit  active  service. 

tbcae  dayi  Duncan  would  hare  bevn  rctirnl  oi  a  captain  a  yirar 

fore  he  wu  promoted  to  flag-rank.  As  n  TeAr-iKJintnl  or  aa 
a  fUg-ofiiccr  who  had  not  hciiiied  hi*  flog  he  wouhl  a^nin  havn 
been  retired  four  years  before  be  tuuk  command  of  the  North 
Sea  fletrt.  Even  as  a  vice-admiral  in  command  of  thrtt  fleet  he 
vnald  have  been  reiired  a  year  before  tbe  battle  of  Campenlown 
vss  fought.  Compulsory  retirement  it  no  doubt  a  necosiily, 
eqiccially  In  time  nf  pcaoc,  but  it  is  nnt  always  an  ndrantage, 

Duncan  ba<  been  ealled,  not  wilhoui  reason,  one  of  th« 
'  nippresseJ  characters'  of  naval  history.  There  is  another 
'suppressed  character'  witb  whom  his  name  is  doscly  and 
matt  honourably  associated.  Perhnps  no  man's  share  in  the 
■irerthniw  of  NapoleDo  and  the  triumph  of  Uritisb  naval  arms 
baa  been  less  adequately  appreciated  by  historians  in  general 
lliaa  that  of  tbe  second  Earl  Spencer,  Pitt's  First  Lord  of  tb« 
Admiraliy  from  1T94  to  ItlOl.  Assuming  office  shortly  after 
Howe's  vietory  nf  the  1st  of  June,  ]^>rd  Spencer  remained  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  until  Pitt  resiK;ne<l  at  tbe  bf;:inning  of 
tbe  first  year  of  tbe  century.  In  this  period  tbe  mutinies  at 
Spilbead  and  the  Nore  were  encountered  and  compoied — we 
can  hardly  call  them  suppressed — and  the  victories  of  St. 
Vioceol,  Campenlown,  and  the  Nile  were  won,  Dnt  this  was 
perhaps  as  much  Spencer'*  fortune  as  his  merit.  His  true 
glory  consists  in  his  ndmiiable  devotion  to  the  alTnirs  of  the 
navy,  in  the  insight,  juclgment,  and  tart  with  which  he  selected 
and  suppiittcd  such  men  as  St.  \  iiiceni,  Duncan,  and  Nelson. 
Some  of  bia  own  letters  are  preserved  in  tbe  correspondence 
of  Xelson  and  some  in  the  papers  of  Duncan.  Bui  unfor- 
tiraaiely  ibe  bulk  of  his  private  correspondence  witb  thew  and 
other  great  naval  hemes  was  dettroyc<I  by  accident  nt  Althorp, 
and  thus  tbe  world  tins  been  deprived  of  an  authentic  and 
detailed  recnnl  iil  bis  administration,  though  students  of  naval 
history  will  find  in  the  materials  we  hare  indicati^il  abunitnnt 
vTwIence  of  its  quality.  Nor  nil!  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
pan  plated  by  his  gifted  wife  in  lurlheiJng  the  iriumplis  of  his 
administration.  A  leader  and  rjueen  of  society,  fascinating, 
CenerouB,  and  nobly  impulsive,  Lady  Spencer  knew  how  to 
Vol.  18y.— A'tf.  S77.  L  aecoM 
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•ecoDtl  her  hntbaiid'a  Uboura  bj  her  rare  gift  of  lympatb 
wilhoat  ever  attempting  to  luurp  bia  retponubilities.  Hci 
KfUUc  letter  to  Nelson  c(>Dgrntulatin^  him  on  bit  triumph 
at  tbe  Nile  it  well  known.  It  li>s  piuxml  into  the  literature  of 
tlie  battle.  Lunl  Cntnumlown  enables  us  to  compare  it  witb 
tbe  letter  sbe  wroli!  to  DuiK-nn  after  the  bnitle  of  Camperdow u, 
and  from  tbe  compnriion  to  draw  tbe  inference,  sustained  hy 
other  letters  from  the  same  pen,  that  do  Fint  Lord  of  th< 
Admiralty  warn  aTer  happier  in  the  gdncrooa  lympathies  of 
wife  who  knew  so  well  how  tn  touch  «  sailor'*  bean  : — 

'  What  shall  I  (ay  to  yon  my  dmr  and  nctorioua  Admiml 
WhiTe  shall  I  Kn<l  wotds  to  c^nvejr  to  iroa  llie  aligblest  idc<a  of 
•nthu&aam  crnatwl  b^  ;oar  glorious,  splendid,  and  moniorabls 
MhivremeDtH  ?  Not  in  tbo  English  Lmtgnago;  and  no  other  is 
woithjr  of  being  used  upon  ao  truly  Britiali  an  exploit.  As  an 
Engliifa  womikn,  as  an  Irish  woinaD,  as  Lord  Spencer's  wile,  I  can 
sot  cxproM  to  you  lu}-  gntlifiil  fovlings.  But  amongst  the  iiniaber 
of  delightful  seusatiuDB  wliicfa  crowd  npnn  ta«  auico  Vriday  last, 
anrprisc  i*  not  iueludi'd.  The  man  wlio  lion  *tnigglt>d  thro'  all  Uw 
diffiflultiL-H  uf  tvi;rliu>liiig  N.  Sen  rniiztis,  uf  hardships  of  •nty 
kind,  of  stortus,  of  ould,  of  pcrjictuol  diHuppointmonts,  without  a 
munnur,  without  n  ivgrut,  nud  liully  who  niLiHt  uunrocodently  bnr«d 
an  enemy's  l!e«t  of  aixteeo  or  tweuty  sail  ol'  iho  line,  with  only  two 
Hen  of  War  iu  a  state  of  matiuy  to  nfipoMi  thorn :  That  Man. 
acquiring  the  houour  and  glory  yon  havi'duneunthi'  11  of  October  did 
not  auq>riso  mc.  Bat  gltatly  have  yuu  bat-u  rvwsrdL-d  for  yoor  pMt 
aufforiugs.  Never  will  ft  fiunr  fonit.'  dtsacctid  to  poHt«rity  than  TOurt, 
and  tbu  gratitude  of  a  gnat  oatiiiu  luiist  giw  you  fixdiitgs  whion  will 
thaw  away  all  that  r<-ma)n«  of  your  }<ortli«rn  mists  aikd  nisertoa. 
tiod,  who  allowed  you  to  reap  n  glorious  an  horveet  of  booour  and 
glory,  who  i«wsided  your  well  borno  toils  by  such  ntraordinuy 
succcM,  koep  jon  mto  and  uidl  to  onjny  for  luany  years  the  fiune  He 
enabled  yon  to  acquire  ou  this  moet  diktiugnii-hod  occ^aaioa. 
*  Ever  yonrs  with  gratitude  and  csloota, 

'LavIXU    gpSROKB.' 

If  we  except  Profcisor  Laughtoo,  whose  notice  of  Lord 
Spencer  in  tbe  *  Dictionary-  of  National  Uiography  '  only  BDtici- 
pated  by  a  few  weeks  the  public^itioa  of  Lord  Compcrdowa's 
volume,  Lonl  Campeidown  is  prrhaps  the  first  writer  to  rccog- 
□iie  the  full  splendour  uf  Lord  i>prnccr's  services  and  ttt  do 
inrdr  juilice  to  hii  niemury.  VVe  owe  it  lo  bolb  to  extract  the 
folluwiug juit  and  gtacoful  tribute: — 

*lt  is  not  poanble  to  allow  Lord  Speneor  to  jiaita  off  tlui  aowo 
without  a  wuid  of  trihuto  to  bis  ndiainiaUation.  When  fao  beoOBW 
First  Luid  of  tbe  Adntirally  he  fouud  th»  Navy  sunk  in  disordw 
and    neglect,   and   among  ibo  Uffloers   a  want  of   oonfidenoo    iA 
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tbe  AdniRiatratioD  at  borne.  Ho  suoocedod  in  Boleoting  okpAbls 
Ailmitmls  for  cTc-ry  coounuid,  with  oil  of  whom  li«  by  inrmmnt 
kbuar  mttiutainoij  iotiiDftte  nad  cooetHot  relations.  IIo  nas  fall  of 
caeigj  kod  ideu.  If  bo  did  uot  always  approcitto  aoil  realize  to 
fttllj  tm  tfacf  did  Uirougfa  their  oipcrienoo  the  defects  of  tlio  sliipx 
nador  their  coratnaod,  botli  in  uanibcr  and  quality,  bo  did  tlie  boat 
that  h«  could  in  th«  vay  of  apportioning  and  inanipulating  tbo  fi>rcDs 
which  were  at  hi*  diupoml,  nliilc  he  ncTor  cunscd  to  nrgo  the 
Moeauty  of  Ml  i^urgptic  and  vigorous  polioy,  and  to  oiprxee  kt« 
OOBviclion  that  the  Briti«h  Floots  would  prnve  victorious.  All  the 
Admiisla  felt  cunGdenioo  in  him,  m  thoir  mvmoira  nnd  lottnn  kIiow, 
ud  at  lh«  time  of  hi*  nwignnlion  tho  Navy  vm«  aiiimiitiid  by  a 
^lendid  >pirit,  and  contaiaci)  a  largo  nnQilier  of  Officer*  wlio*o 
UBifla  ftfkerwardii  bvcnniv  hotwuliold  wiitvla.  lie  perfiirmud  a  gr«>«t 
Mrriee  to  his  vouatry,  which  ought  always  to  be  kont  in  niuuni- 
faaDCc.  To  urns  Lady  Spuuoer'a  eloquent  wordis  "  Kugiuud,  Irclutid, 
■•d  India  wen  all  navod  by  vietorieii  won  during  his  term  of  offioo," 
and  is  no  ioooodidunble  degree  through  his  mettna.  Taking  his 
•dansistnUion  and  policy  oa  a  whole,  be  did  us  much  as  any  inaD'— 
petfatps  more  than  Any  one  luan — to  ruin  the  fortunes  ef  Xapoleou 
9foa  the  ocean.' 

It  was  to  Lord  SprncRi's  sngnrity  tbal  tliR  country  owed 
Dancan's  appointment  to  tbe  command  in  the  North  tica.  It  is 
recorded  that  'in  going  over  the  list  of  Admirals  with  Mr. 
Hcurv  Dunja«,  Lord  Spencer  tnid  "VVlmt  can  be  Ibc  reason 
■b>i  *  Keppt'l's  Duncan  has  necer  been  brought  forwanl?" 
L'poB  ibis  Mr.  Dunil.is  said  ihal  be  iboughl  he  woiiltl  like 
employment,  nnd  ad<tcd  that  be  had  married  bis  niece.  Tti« 
same  night  be  was  appointed  Commnnder-in-Chief  in  the 
Xorth  S«ra.*  The  story  is  characlciistic.  Very  likely  Diin<Us's 
recommendation  of  hi*  n!ecc*s husband  turneil  the  scale;  but  he 
owed  at  least  tlial  much  to  bis  kinsman,  for  before  the  marriage 
h«  hod  pledged  his  niece  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  use 
OBJ  infltiTOce  to  induce  Duncnn  to  give  up  hii  profession,  ami 
she  bad  faithfully  kept  the  pledge — no  diHicuIl  task  perhaps  io 
lb»  case  of  a  husband  so  wedded  to  the  sea.  In  any  esse  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  Spencer  had  his  eye  on  Duncan  before  he 
■OS  mode  aware  of  Dundas's  interest  in  htm,  and  certainly  no 
sppoinlmeni  did  gn-atcr  credit  to  bis  insii^ht. 

Duncxn's  paisition  was  a  very  ditKcult  one  from  first  to  last. 
Tbe  North  Sea  was  no  established  station  for  u  British  Heet. 
It  was  improvised  for  tbe  occasion  when  llolland  fell  under  the 
sway  of  Napoleon  and  ifae  Dutch  fleet  became  an  imporlAiit 
bctor  in  tbe  European  conflict.  As  was  tbe  station  so  was  tbe 
IcM,  It  was  necessary  to  blockade  tbe  Teset,  bat  it  was  not 
pot^bts  to  ttU  off  a  fully  organized  and  well  equipped  fleet  for 
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tb«  purpoM^  Duncan  hul  to  lake  luch  ahipi  as  he  could 
and  luih  u  be  liad  wcrr  conttanily  onlcrcd  about  br  (be 
Aclmirnlty  on  detncbrd  or  imlcprndrnt  »crvic«  without  »o  much 
u  consulting  him  beforehnnd.  A  letter  from  Sir  (Tharlcs 
Middlcton — aftcrivardt  thiU  Lord  Bnrham  who  foTtunittcly  f<>^| 
bti  own  fame  and  hia  country's  welfare  was  First  Lord  of  tb^B 
Admiralty  at  the  close  of  the  Trafalgar  eampaiirn — well  serves 
to  illustrate  the  situation.     In  August  1795  be  wrote: — 

'  My  own  wish  is  to  have  your  force  rerr  atron^,  but  I  plainly 
perceive  from  the  many  irons  we  have  in  the  fire  that  I  afaall  be 
overruled.  The  same  caiiaa  obliges  us  to  emjiloy  your  frigalea  oa 
many  extra  sorvic**,  and  wliiuh  I  have  charged  the  aecrelary  to 
•oquuiut  you  with  as  often  as  it  happens :  but  neoeasary  as  tiii*^ 
informatioD  is  for  yonr  guidance  I  aia  afraid  it  is  often  forgot.'         ^^| 

Several  letters  from  Lord  8j>encrr  himself  are  to  the  same 
effect,  and  though  very  few  of  Duncan's  own  letters  arc 
preserved  it  is  plain  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  weighed 
heavily  upon  bim.  At  various  times  during  his  command  be 
had  a  large  Russian  stjuadron  under  bis  orders.  The  Russian  | 
ships  were  however  unfit  for  winter  cruising,  and  therefore, 
during  ibe  worst  season  of  the  year,  the  brant  of  the  blockade 
often  fell  upon  Duncan's  attenuated  and  overworked  squadron. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  ihe  Kussian  ships  was  not  without  ii 
cmbarrnssments.  He  liad  no  verv  htgb  opinion  of  their  qualit 
and  on  two  occasions  at  least  he  went  so  far  as  to  protect 
against  bis  being  expected  to  go  to  sea  with  Russian  ships 
uone  under  liis  command,  bis  own  ships  being  employed  on 
various  detached  serrices,  In  November  1795  be  wrote  to 
Spencer  :— 

'  I  never  could  see  auy  reason  for  the  Rus^an  fleet  being  dc 
for  tho  winter,  but  to  bo  ready  early  iu  the  si>ring,  anil  it  always 
waa  my  opinion  tliat  they  were  uafkl  for  wintrr  cruiKing.  Now, 
as  to  mytH?If,  1  will  say  what  I  once  did  Lcforn  :  I  nra  the  Urst 
British  Admiral  tliat  ever  wne  ordered  on  turvict-  niih  foruignera 
only,  and  I  must  beg  further  to  say  I  Hhull  look  upon  it 
indignity  if  some  British  ships  are  not  direolcd  to  attorn]  mo.' 


;0.       I 

V* 
red  on 


.tr       1 


It    is    significant    of   much    that    a    man    of   Duncan's    self- 
ix>ssession  and  sense  of  discipline  should  write  in  this  strain., 
He  was    not  the    man    to    complain    needlessly,  and    his 
patience,  and  good  sense  bad  reduced  to  a  uiintutKnt  the  frJcti 
that  inevitably  attends  (be  co-opcralion  of  allied  Beets  ;  but 
felt  ihst  a  great  chargn  had  been  entruxtnl  ro  him,  nnd  that 
means  with  which  be  was  furnished   were  inadctjuaie  to  enabi 
btm  to  satisfy  the  country's  expectations.      But  in  spite  of  an 
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ocauional  mnipUiai,  wliicli  itai  nssumllj  anl  ill-fuuni)e<],  bil 
wbolv  Atlilu>l«  wiu  (bat  nbkli  Torringlon  long  ngn  expmsod  in 
wonJa  which  tbe  Diitiili  Nnvj-  li«s  ofien  so  tplenditll^  jaiiificd  : 
'Hy  Lord.  I  know  my  busioeu  aotl  will  do  the  be*l  with  what 
I  bsr«.'  On  the  otbrr  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  held  that  hatl  a 
Byng,  «  Hnnly,  or  a  Caldrr  been  in  Duncan'i  place  ibe  cctuntry 
mi^bi  hnvff  bad  to  rue  a  very  diRVrrnl  iMur  to  (he  campaign  in 
tb«  North  Se»,  Opinion*  mny  differ  a*  t<>  the  cgualiiy  and 
temper  of  tbe  Dutch  fleet.  Hot  the  ciuality  of  any  Heel  which 
i*  preparing  lu  lake  (he  tea  cannot  prudently  be  taken  by  iu 
enemy  at  anv  eitimate  but  a  high  one.  Tbe  war  wa«  in  it> 
tally  ainget,  its  area  waa  widening,  (he  contagion  of  the  French 
Revolution  wat  fait  tpreading  beyond  the  borders  of  France, 
uid  in  the  tpring  of  1  710  an  nlliance  wai  concludml  between 
tbe  French  and  Ha(avinn  Krpiiblit-«,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
(bat  Holland  ihould  aid  Frnnce  with  twelve  tliips  of  tbe  line 
and  eighteen  frigates,  ni  well  at  with  half  the  Dutch  troopi 
aader  ftrmi.  Tbii  was  no  insignificant  addition  to  the  nnral 
faran  of  a  Power,  which  ainoc  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
only  once  crossed  awordi  with  England  in  a  fleet  action  nt  sea, 
sod  then,  though  defeated,  had  not  been  oTcrpowcrrtl.  The 
*  gloriou*  victory  '  of  the  Fint  of  June  ac()uiir<l  thnt  honourable 
epithet  portly  Inim  the  brilliant  results  immediately  attained  by 
it — the  two  sidei  were  fairly  matched  at  tlie  outset  and  I^td 
Howe  captured  lix  French  abips  of  tbe  line — but  aiill  more 
perhaps  from  tbe  fact  that  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  of  a  war 
which  had  then  lasted  more  than  a  year.  Though  a  decitive 
toclical  victory,  it  was,  in  a  strategic  tcnte,  of  little  moment 
Villsret's  Dcet  was  not  deitroycd— as  it  might  have  been  had 
not  Montagu'*  *(|uadrrin  lieen  injudici»ui)y  detach(^d  from  Lord 
Howe's  flag — and  the  great  convoy  which  was  coming  across 
the  Atlantic  to  tbe  relief  of  Brest  was  not  intercepted,  la 
ft  iUMegic  (enie,  in  fact,  Villaret  had  outmana>avred  hit 
■dfcnary.  Kobeipierre  bad  told  him  that  if  the  convoy  whc 
Giptared  his  head  should  pay  the  penalty.  He  lost  the  battle 
Inii  he  saved  (hr  convoy  and  laved  bis  head.  Lord  Howe 
■liised   tbe   main    object  for    which    be    had    manoeuvred   and 

"rbia  was  in  1794.  A  year  later  the  French  obtained 
Miategic  control  of  twelve  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  twice  the 
Dumber  they  bod  lost  in  Lord  Howe'*  action,  and  tbe  theatre  of 
wsr  was  enlarged  by  the  inclunion  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
■Mors  were  now  letting  for  the  great  drama  which  ended  at 
Trafalgar,  bat  no  one  could  tell  a*  yet  where  it*  main  epiiodci 
■oold  be  enacted,  nor  who  were  (he  acton  cast  for  its  Icsding 
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[Mits.  Near  at  hmrul,  in  ihe  noTtb,  Duncan  was  eslablisbi 
that  firin  ^ip  on  llie  Texel  which,  notwi(btUu»tin^  his  iil«ider 
and  fortuitouB  foTcet,  io  >{iiie  of  tbe  mulioy,  and  through  nil 
ihe  TiciMitudcB  of  wason,  wind,  and  storm,  was  nvvfx  rdaxcd 
until  ihc  Duicb  fleet  wss  defeated  off  Csmperdonn,  nnd  th« 
T*xcl  il»clf,  together  with  all  that  lemHincd  of  tlic  Dutch  (t«et, 
was  suircnderrd  in  1799.  Far  nwnv  in  the  louth  Huthnm  was 
Vainly  striving  to  vanquish  tlw  fleet  which  lluod  had  fulled  to 
deitrojr  at  Toulon,  and  Nvlson,  still  a  captain,  was  chafing 
bitterly  at  his  cbiel's  repented  failure  to  do  what  be  knew  be 
could  hare  done  himself.  Midway  in  tbe  Atlantic  Bridport 
was  showini;  by  bis  action  with  Viilaret  olT  lie  Groix  ibai 
at  least  wa*  not  the  coming  man. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  1795.  There  were  three  fleets 
the  enemy,  at  the  Tcxttt,  at  Brest,  and  al  Toulon,  (»  he  vrntcbedt' 
encountered,  and  if  possible  destroyed,  and  Duncao,  Bridport, 
and  Holbam  were  tbe  three  men  on  wbom,  for  tbe  time,  tbe 
fate  of  Llngland  depended.  Bridport  and  Hotbain  each  bad  hi* 
opportunity  and  missed  it.  Duncan  alone  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end,  waited  for  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it.  His- 
torian*, wise  after  the  event,  have  chosen  to  assume  that 
Duncan's  position  was  the  least  important  of  the  three,  but  at 
the  time  no  man  could  have  foretold  at  which  point  the  stress 
of  conflict  was  likely  to  be  felt  most  urgently.  From  the  Texel 
a  fleet  and  an  expedition  might  hare  issued,  and  could  tbey 
have  evaded  Duncan's  waicb  tbey  mi^bt  hare  gained  the  open 
either  for  a  descent  on  Itcland,  or  for  some  oombinalion  with 
the  other  forces  of  the  enemy.  From  Brest,  as  we  know,  a  year 
after  Bridport  had  failed  to  destroy  Viilaret  at  lie  Ciroix,  a  fl 
and  expedition  did  issue,  and  evading  Bridport's  watch,  cfTeci 
ibe  descent  upon  Ireland,  which  might  have  succeeded 
anything  that  Bridport  did  to  prevent  it.  I'mm  Toulon,  as 
alio  know,  long  after  floibam  hnd  faile<l  to  destroy  Martin  in 
tbe  Gulf  of  Lions,  a  fleet  and  expedition  also  issued,  which  a 
greater  than  Hotbam  finally  shattered  at  the  Nile.  It  needed 
tbe  untoward  fortunes  of  a  Hocho  and  a  Morard  de  Gnllea  to 
andn  tbe  neglect  of  Bridport.  It  nce<led  the  inlentlid  genius  of 
Nelson  to  repair  the  blunders  of  Hothnm.  Duncan  neglected 
DO  opportunities  and  mode  no  blunders.  He  watched  the 
Dutch  fleet,  fought  and  defeated  il  as  s(K>n  as  it  put  to  sen,  a 
compelled  its  Rnal  surrender  as  soon  as  iioops  were  sent  for 
military  occupation  of  the  Helder.  Vet  hintorians,  viewing  the 
whole  liiuation  in  the  tight  of  its  final  outcome,  persist 
regarding  Duncan's  acbievement  as  a  mrf«  episode  devoid 
strategic  moment,  and  in  ooncentratiog  their  whole  attention 
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the  nore  central  lliea(r«  of  war.  It  i>  true  that  no  fleet  of  the 
menr,  whetUer  at  the  Teiel,  at  Brest,  or  at  Tonlon,  could 
enatmss  any  of  the  larger  ends  of  naval  war  escFpt  by  defealintr 
tbc  Hritiah  ilcet  immcilialelj'  confronting;  it.  Hochc's  ciprdi- 
tiiio  failrd  rhirflv  thrnagh  dpfiancc  of  thi<  itiriomblp  principle. 
It  wa«  an  attrropi  tt>  <!■)  by  rvatinri  what  ran  only  he  dune  vrilh 
nfciy  and  certainty  by  *>■»  lupremncv  (-slabltihed  beforehand. 
Nanoleon'a  espeilition  failed  f»r  the  same  reason.  Tbe 
^ojected  expedition  from  the  Teiel  must  also  have  failed  for 

le  aatne  reason  in  the  end,  could  it  ever  have  aucoceded  in 
Htting  oat.  Bat  of  the  three  men  charged  in  1795  with  the 
ufrly  and  fnf  of  Kn^land,  Duncan  alnnr  proved  equal  to  hit 
tract,  Bridport  ami  Hothain  failtv).  His  namr  should  st.-tnd  in 
naval  bistary,  not  mt*rely  ns  llir  hrro  of  an  isolated  and  bnrrnn 
victoi^-,  bat  as  a  teaman  of  like  c|u:ility  with  Jerrii  and  Nelson 
tbemaelvea — rather  a  Hood  than  n  Howe,  and  far  above  the 
level  of  the  Uridports,  th«  Hotbams,  the  Manns,  the  Ordei,  the 
Keitba,  and  the  Caldera. 

Of  Jcrvis  he  ha^l  the  dof|(ed  pcrsiitencv  of  purpose  and  the 
stem  sense  of  discipline,  without  thai  inllexibic  austerity  which 
madetbcdisriplinrof  Jrrris'  Mjundron  a  terror  to  scamm  and  « 
bysrord  to  captains  lraine<l  in  n  laxcr  srhoo).  With  Nelson  hr 
shared  the  rare  gift  of  tempering  firmness  with  kindness,  of 
•eeking  to  do  by  love  wbal  men  of  the  mould  of  Jervis  must 
bin  compass  by  fear.  With  both  he  shared  that  sure  grasp 
of  the  •iluBlion  before  bira  and  its  requirements  which  more 
than  anvthing  else  is  the  note  of  a  native  genius  for  war. 
He  would  makt!  no  terms  with  mutiny.  Had  he  commanded 
at  tb*  .\orc  the  rule  of  Parker  would  assuredly  have  liccn  a 
brief  one.  'I  hratr,*  he  wrote,  'that  people  from  the  ships  at 
Sbeemess  go  asbore  in  numbers  and  play  tbe  devil.  Why  are 
there  not  troops  to  lay  bold  of  them  ami  secure  all  the  boats 
that  cone  from  them  ?  As  to  the  '■  Sandwich,"  you  should  get 
her  CMl  adrift  in  the  night  and  tot  her  go  on  the  sands,  that  the 
tmundrels  may  drown;  for  iinlil  some  example  is  made  this 
will  not  stop.' 

This   was  bis  nttilade  towards  open  mutiny;  but  be  never 

allowed    it   to   bliml    him  to  the  fact  that  the  grievances  of  the 

■ancn   were    real  and   serious,  and  tho    sfaorlcomingt   of   the 

Admiralty  deplorable.     Pin  said  that  the  best  service  Duncan 

erer  performed   for   bi*  country  was   in  respect  of  the  mutiny, 

a»4  DO  one    who    reads    Lord  ('nmperdown's  chapter   on    the 

nbjtet  can  doubt  that  Pitt  was  tight.     The  mutiny  occurred  at 

t1)r«ct7  crisis  of  the  blockade  of  the  Texel,  when  the  Dutch  fleet 

■dy  lo  tail  accompanied  by  troops,  and  wheti,  if  ever,  it 
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mtglit  bsve  MJlcd  with  some  pmipcct  of  locccu.  Duncan 
SaWy  inrorinei]  of  what  was  hnppcniDg  at  Spilbvad  an<I  tl 
N'oTT.  He  knew  vcrj  well  ihnt  ibe  ipirit  of  tliicxtntent  ibeiv' 
<]ispla>«(l  wai  rife  ihrougbout  tbe  wbole  nnvy,  thai  i(  retted  oa 
ttiliJ  ground*  of  gtlevance,  and  ibat  it  inigbl  at  any  [Domcot 
break  out  in  bis  omu  fleet.  It  did  break  out,  and  for  lomo  day* 
only  two  ibips  of  ibe  line  recogniied  tbe  authority  of  hia  flag. 
ibc  remainder  goiog  oS*  to  join  tbcir  revolted  comrades  at 
Norc.  Vet  he  never  allowed  bi>  own  flag  to  be  bauted  do 
and  *o  quickly  and  ihomugbly  did  be  re^slnbUsb  hii  perso: 
a*rindant'y  ibal,  nicbough  liis  own  tbip  tbe  '  Venerable'  bad  al 
ibe  outset  shown  some  ninnning  signs  of  diimfTeciion,  he  was 
rmily,  if  called  upon,  to  lead  it  agninsi  tbe  mutineers  at  tbe 
Nore,  nod  was  assured  by  bis  ship's  companT  thai  they  would 
obey  Ilia  orders  even  in  that  emergency.  '  It  is  with  the  almost 
regrcl/  tb«y  wrote,  *we  bear  of  the  proceedings  of  diflcrcnt 
ship*  in  tbe  squadron,  bat  sincerely  hope  tbcir  ptr«cnt  agriev- 
ances  will  be  reilrrsscd  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  would  ap]>eai 
unnatural  fur  us  tn  unshralh  the  sword  against  out  brethren, 
notMiibstanding  we  would  wish  to  show  ourselves  like  men  in 
behalf  of  our  Couitnander  should  necessity  requira.' 

A  few  days  later,  when  Duncan  set  sail  for  the  Texel, 
all  bis  ships  deserted  him  but  two,  bis  own  flagship 
and  tbe  'Adamani,'  both  of  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  had 
previously  l>eFn  reduced  (o  obedience  by  bis  own  personal 
prowess.  Nevertheless,  he  held  on  for  the  Texe)  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  for  be  knew  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail,  that  the  wind  was  fair,  and  that  tbe  paralysis 
wbieh  had  smitten  tbe  British  Navy  was  well  known  to  tbe 
enemy.  Two  or  three  smaller  ships  accompanied  bim,  and  al 
least  one  of  these,  ibe  *  Circe,'  was  only  kept  from  open  mutiny 
before  the  enemy  by  tbe  splendid  fortitude  of  her  captain,  who 
for  six  days  and  nights  sat  back  to  back  on  dccli  with  b~ 
first  liculenanl,  '  with  a  loaded  carbine  in  band  and  cock 
pistols  in  their  belts,  issuing  orders  to  the  ofEcers  and  tlw  few 
men  who  remained  dutiful.'  How  Duncan  bor«  himself  in  this 
ciisis  has  already  been  told  in  Mr.  Newbolt's  stirring  lioes, 
which  are  really  only  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  tbe  orig^i 
narrative : — 


bo 


'Whon  tbe  Admiral  found  hiiuBtir  off  the  Texol  with  only 
sliip  tit  fifty  gnus  beeidea  liin  own,  bo  quickly  made  up  hie  tntfli 
wlialtodo.     "  Vice-Adiuirtil  Oualuweame  on  boonl  tfao  '  VoneraUft  * 
mid  Huggntrd  Loith  Itoa^la  SB  a  rotreat  of  Bcoirity  against  oitbor  as 
rltiu'k  fruin  tlie  Tcxel  or,  what  was  infinite];  niDro  to  bo  dr(«d«d,  th« 
ivturu  uf  a  dclacbmcat  of  the  rebel  fleet  from  the  Noro.     Admiral 
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Dnocttii  iaBtaoUjr  dvcliaed  ontoriDg  ioto  onjr  moMoi*  of  tbia  kind, 
tail  UoghiDglr  said  ibe^  would  rappoBO  he  wanted  to  mo  bis  mfc 
tod  fauiilv  and  wtmld  cWgo  bim  with  baina  bomc-sick."  His  plivn 
«M  of  a  iliffeitiDt  kind.  Tbs  groat  dulv  witli  vhich  ho  vnxs  chareol 
HM  to  kcop  tbo  Toiel  olosod  ;  and,  nitb  ahina  or  witboat  ehipa,  that 
t»  intsadod  to  do.  He  soot  f»r  Caplain  BoUiam  of  tho  "  Adnmaiit  " 
ml  ordered  Mid  to  6j;ht  her  until  nhc  Kank, *« ho  tolaDded  to  do  witb 
Ibe  "  VODOnkblc"  He  thc-n  mmitciciil  tho  "  Vencmble'ii "  Kliip'K  com- 
f*ii<f  and  told  tbom  plainly  what  lay  bufure  tfacni,  in  an  atldrCfnt  uf 
«hicb  only  the  HuhHtanco  iit  prcKcrred ;  that  tli«  "  Vooorablo  "  was 
to  block  tbc  Tvxvl,  aod  that  "  tho  aouudings  wen:  BUch  that  hia  flag 
wo«ld  eouttou«  to  Uj-  ahoTO  tho  ahoal  watw  after  the  iibip  aud 
coinnatiy  bad  diupMared " ;  aud  that  if  eho  ahonld  aurrtTC  this 
petfomiauoe  of  her  antjr  in  Dalcli  watcn,  uhe  was  ibou  tu  Kail  to  tho 
Xotc  and  tu  redoco  "  thuou  misKiudcd  tuou "  to  vhedienco.  The 
tkip'a  oompaoy  rcplioci,  an  waa  thuir  cuatnm:  thej  said  that  they 
nadcntood  bim  and  wuuld  obey  hU  vuuunauda.' 

Tboee  miscntded  men  were  reduced,  buwovcr,  before  DuDcan'a 
task  at  the  Triel  wai  accompliihed,  and  his  splendid  audacity 
and  fortitude  were  rpwnrdrd  by  the  complete  tiicrrs*  with  which 
the  Dutrh  wnc  hniidn'inkrd  and  prevented  sniling  until  the 
trisis  was  past.  He  rc-ii<:hnl  the  Tcxcl  ou  Juuc  i*t.  I'ur  three 
dajTt  ami  three  nights  the  wind  remained  ia  the  ea*tward,  and 
the  two  ships'  crews  were  kept  at  their  ciuartets  day  and  night. 
Then  the  wind  changed,  and  reinforcements  began  to  come  in. 
It  was  not  until  the  crisis  was  over  that  the  Dutch  learnt  that 
two  (hips  ahtnr,  the  aggrieved  but  not  ilislnyal  remnant  of  a 
MTj  in  npen  mutiny,  had  been  so  bandied  at  to  make  thetii 
believe  that  a  lupcrior  force  of  the  riiemy  htul  been  at  hand 
doling  the  whole  time  that  the  wind  had  remained  favourable 
10  tbeir  enterprise. 

'Tho  signals  and  manceiiVTca  of  tho  Admirara  two  ahips  wore 
taaUod  to  him  aftorwanlB  by  Lioutooant  Brodio,  who  had  boon 
jnaent  in  the  "Boae"  cutter,  in  a  letter  written  on  February '.i6, 
nW.  "  Voti  psHsd  the  Texel  in  night  of  tho  Dutch  I'kot  n-ith  a 
Bed  Flag,  Hear  Admiral  at  tho  Mizcu.  this  uss  your  First  Squudrun 
ef  two  nil  of  the  lino :  im*xI  day  you  appoitrt^il  olF  tho  Ttixol  tritli  tn*u 
private  nhipH,  the  '  Vooerahio  '  and  '  Adamant '  with  pcndaatH  only, 
Tids  waa  two  Knglish  Squadrons  by  the  Dutch  aconuut.  A  fow  dikvs 
altar  wc  were  joined  by  tho  '  KukscI*  an4  '  SnitKpnreil,'  whun  the 
■iad  cauie  Eaattflj.  Then  the  third  8<liiadr(>n  of  Itrittsb  nhipn 
came  uuder  their  proper  Admiral  with  Blue  nt  the  Main,  aud 
»Mho«»J  in  the  mouth  of  tho  Texel,  with  four  nail  of  the  line,  to 
Uock  ep  dxteen  or  eighteen  anil  of  the  lino,  Frigate*,  etc.,  in  all 
tkiitj-MTen  asiL  It  wa«  then,  my  Lord,  yon  coufimed  your  formor 
■anttnes  bjr  throwing  uut  jM-ndants  to  your  ships  or  iiusgiuary 
Atft  ia  tlvo  offing,  for  the  Dutch  believed  all  your  Fleet  to  be  there. 

Tho 
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The  a«xl  day,  my  LanI,  all  was  coDflrmcd  by  an  American 
whicli  I  was  hodI  to  board,  coming  oDt  of  the  Teiel.— Tito  Bfnshir 
informed  mo  tbnt  tbo  Dulcbmen  positively  asaerlod  tlwt  tfac  tamr 
ehip§  wcr«  oaly  come  in  tboro  for  n  dccoj*,  Rnd  that  thora  wm  ■ 
largo  Fleet  io  tlio  ofHog,  m  tbpf  nw  tho  English  Adminl  raaktog 
•tgnale  to  tbcm  the  oveniog  lie  cnmo  to  an  anchor." ' 

Auttrrdly  the  victory  of  Camprrdown  itself  it  no  jutlvr 
ti(l«  In  undying  fntnr  than  the  wboir  of  Duncan's  procerdings 
fmin  the  beginning  of  ihr  mutiny  tn  it*  cinte. 

'The  advantage  of  time  and  place,'  nid  Drake,  'in  all 
martial  actioni  i*  half  a  victory;  which  being  littt  !■  irre* 
corerahle.'  The  Dulcb  were  soon  to  realiice  the  truth  of  thit 
pregnant  saying.  The  wind  was  fair  during  the  crisis  of  th« 
mutiny,  but  the  troops,  though  at  hand,  had  not  been  embarked. 
By  the  time  tbcy  were  embarked,  early  in  July,  it  became  foul 
again,  and  Wolfe  Tone — that  stormy  petrel  of  Irish  diMfTrclton 
and  French  aggresiinn — was  nn  bnani  waiting  in  rain  for  a 
favourable  turn.  But  'foul,  dead  foul' — as  Nclsim  bitterly 
wrote  after  VHIcneuve's  escape  from  Toulon — it  remained.  Oofl 
Joly  19th  Tone  writes :  '  Wind  foul  still ' ;  and  on  July  2Kth  :  '  ™ 
mm  to-day  eighteen  days  on  board,  and  we  have  not  bad  eighteen 
minutes  of  fair  wind.'  Unlike  Nelson,  who,  as  Captain  Mahan 
tells  us.  'never  trifled  with  a  fair  wind  or  with  lime,'  tbe 
Dutch  had  lost  their  opportunity.  Perhaps  (bev  bml  not  been 
over  kei>n  to  seixe  it,  for  tbungh  tbe  Batavian  Republic  ruled 
in  Holland,  and  Krant^-  guided  its  counieU,  tbe  monarchical 
party  was  by  no  means  extinct,  an<l  its  cause  had  many  tup- 
porters  in  the  Dutch  fleet.  On  June  10th  a  British  officer 
was  sent  into  tbe  Teiel  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  very 
courteously  received  and  entertained,  and  reported  on  his  return 
that  the  ofHcers  whom  he  bad  seen  'rxpmsFd  their  hop*-*  of 
a  speudv  pvacc,  and  by  their  conversation  apjx-aml  very  adverse 
to  the  war.  They,  however,'  he  added,  •  speak  very  hi^ly 
of  their  force,  and  ibey  have  great  confidence  io  it,'  The  wind 
remained  foul,  however,  and  time  wore  on.  Towards  the 
middle  of  August  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Winter,  pointed  out 
to  Tone  that  '  OuncAn's  fleet  had  increased  to  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line,  and  that  tlir  Dutch  troops,  so  long  pent  up  on  thij 
board,  had  consumed  iii.-arly  nil  the  provisions.  It  would 
necessary  to  relinquish  tbe  expedition  to  Ireland.' 

Tbe  game  in  fact  was  up,  but  Duncan's  task  was  not  acooi 
plisbed.     So  long  as  the  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  the  Texel  ready 
tea  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  it,  and  to  fight  it,  if  it  ventured 
From  the  first  of  June,  when  be  appeared  before  the  Texel  with 
his  two  ship*  and  outwitted  tbe  Dutch  by  'setting  on  a  bro^ 
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caanterwDce,'  ai  Howard  of  LfSnfbamBsid,  until  Seplctnber  S6, 
■bea  be  was  directed  by  tbe  Admiralty  to  retorn  to  Yarmoath 
ta  n6t,  fill  up  with  tlnm  and  prnviaioRi,  and  ni;ntn  proceed 
villi  all  d»palch  U>  bit  tUlinn,  he  ncrcr  rrlnxcd  hit  bidd,  nnd 
oeTcr  gave  (be  Dulcbinan  a  t^hnntv.  At  limiMi  rriDforccd  fn>m 
bomr,  only  to  bv  weakiriml  again  by  tbe  witbdrawal  of  tbips 
Nqairpd  by  ib<*  Admiralty  to  *tren^tben  .lervii  in  the  Mediier- 
■Mo.  hnrasa^d  by  winds  wktcli,  though  tbey  kepi  tbe  Dutch  in 
pnrt,  cnosUntly  drova  him  to  leewai^d  of  his  atation,  ihatt«Ted 
by  riolcnt  galrs  which  torely  tried  liii  noiur  too  arawortby  tbipi 
aad  uindanily  intfiTuptrd  hit  lupply  of  slorct,  be  hrld  on  with 
a  lenacity  not  unworthy  of  Nclton  olT  Toulon,  or  of  Cornwnllii 
off  Ureal' 

Bui  like  Nelson  nl  Toulon,  Ouncan  waj  dettined  by  an 
mitow&rd  fate  tti  be  away  from  his  atation  when  the  moment  of 
crins  rittn«  at  last.  Shortly  after  he  was  recalled  to  Yarmoalb 
the  Admiralty,  De  Winter  wa«  ordered  to  take  the  Dutch 
t  lu  tea.  All  ibougbl  of  a  military  expedition  (o  be  covcml 
ly  it  bad  now  l>ern  aijnnflonfd,  Bol  the  Naval  Commiltet'  at 
toe  Ha^e  appear  lo  hnvr  thought  that  tbe  time  had  rome  for 
aitemptinp;  (o  destroy  or  at  least  to  cripple  the  hostile  fleet 
whicti  bad  >o  lonr  blockaded  their  ports.  De  VVinier'a  instruc- 
ttoai  were  dated  July  10th,  a  time  when  Wolfe  Tone  was  daily 
Clpactin^  a  military  expedition  to  set  out,  under  cover  of  tbe 
Am,  for  tbe  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  but  their  termt  would  teem 
til  imply  ihnt  the  Diitrh  plan  was  the  fnr  sounder  one  of  tuiving 
lo  dispuM-  of  Dunran  hrlorr  allowing  the  Ironpttii  ttart.  De 
Winter  was  inttructed  (n  dettroy  the  enemy's  fleet  if  possible; 
ta  carefully  avoid  a  battle  *  in  the  caie  of  tbe  enemy's  forces 
being  far  superior  to  bis  own,'  but  at  (be  same  lime  to  bear  in 
niod  *  bow  frequently  the  Dutch  Admiral*  bad  maintained  the 
liooonr  of  the  Dutch  Flag,  even  when  the  enemy's  forcet  wero 
•otnctimes  superior  to  (heirs' ;  and  '  in  ihc  case  of  an  npproneh- 
ing  CRgagemcuE,  as  far  at  cireumslanccs  permit  to  try  anil  draw 
tbe  enemy  at  near  to  the  harbours  of  tbe  Kepublic  as  will  be 
found  possible  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
■trategy.'  On  Octolier  .ilb  he  was  ordered  lu  put  to  sea  *aa 
•oon  as  the  wind  should  be  favourable,'  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  these  insiruciioni. 

.\dmiral  Colomb  holds  thai  the  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
'  Maslafol  of  naval  force,  and  unmeaning  at  to  any  pttttible 
tdvaotagc  to  be  gained.  Tbe  Dutch  fleet  bad  landed  all  the 
troops  and  abandoned  ihe  idea  of  invasion,  to  thai  when  il  was 
tlelermined  to  put  to  sea  in  the  face  of  a  known  su]>erior  fleet  of 
British  ships,  the  enterprise  was  objectless.'     Tbe  fact  of  the 
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trooM  having  been  Uoded  cm  baxd)/  be  lielJ  to  have  miliuiid 
againtt  the  luccesi  of  Dc  VVintc/a  enterpriM,  since  il  ii  diffi- 
cult to  (cc  bnw  the  prrtcncc  of  trnops  citlicr  on  boud  nr  nnder 
tl>c  wing  of  lite  (igtiting  force  could  in  nnr  ^i^y  bare  added  Co 
iu  Dav«]  ttrvngtb.  Ho  long  ai  Duncan  wai,  in  Klixabetbao 
pbrue,  *  on  ibe  jack*  'ai  IV  Winter  the  Utter  could  do  noibing, 
with  or  tvitfaout  troops,  until  he  b«d  disposed  of  bis  advers&rv. 
Tbii  was  what  be  was  sent  out  to  do.     lie  was  initnicted  to 

*  try  and  causo  as  much  damage  to  ibe  eoetny  oa  possible,'  to 
ligbt  him  if  he  found  bim  not  so  superior  in  strength  as  to 
destroy  all    hope    of    victory,    but  in    the   opposite    alternative 

*  caielully  to  avoid  a  bnttle.'  Tliete  instruciioni  were,  in  oar 
judgment,  well  conceived.  They  were  foile<l,  not  bj  Duncan's 
superior  force,  for  on  the  day  of  battle  tbe  two  fleets  were 
approximately  equal,  but  by  bis  superior  energy  and  his 
btilliant  tactical  intuiUon.  Tbe  issue  was  by  no  means  foTe> 
onlnincd.  The  forces  were  equal  and  the  Dutch  enjoyed  tbe 
advantage  of  position  which  bad  been  conteinplntetl  in  De 
Winter's  initruction*.  The  objrct  to  be  attained,  the  *  possible 
advantage  to  be  gained,'  wn*  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  which 
fur  months  bad  paralysed  all  his  undertakings.  Could  be  have 
compassed  that  end  it  might  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by 
almost  any  sacrifice  of  naval  force  which  left  bim  master  of  the 
field.    In  war  as  in  love — 

'  Hu  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  liifi  deeorls  are  smalt, 
That  dareK  not  piit  it  to  tbe  touch 
To  gain  ur  loKe  it  all.* 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  long  conflict  between  tbe  Dutch' 
and  tbe  English  at  sea  was  destined  to  end  at  Camperdown  in 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Dutch.  De  Winter  put  to  sea  oo 
Oetnber  iih.  Duncan  niih  tbe  main  body  of  bis  fleet  waa  still 
at  Varmoalb.  Bat  some  of  his  ships  were  on  the  watch,  and  by 
the  inurning  of  the  9tb  he  was  informed  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
ot  sen.  At  11  A.M.  on  that  day  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  :  *  The 
tt^undron  under  my  command  are  unmoored,  and  1  shall  put  to 
sea  immediately.'  The  ne»t  day  be  was  off  the  Teiel  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  found  that  Dc  Winter  bad  not 
returned.     What  followed  is  best  told  iu  bis  own  words : — 

'At  Nine  o'clodt  in  the  Uuniing  of  the  11th  I  got  Sight  of 
Captain  TroUope's  Squadron,  witli  Signals  flying  for  an  Enemy  to 
Leeward  ;  I  immediately  hr)ru  iii>,  anil  mode  tbo  Signal  for  a  general 
Cboce,  nud  soon  got  Sight  of  thoni,  forming  in  a  Line  ob  titt 
Larboard  Took  tu  rcctitn-  uh,  the  wind  at  N.W.  As  we  a|qproaellod 
near  1  made  thu  Signal  for  the  Squadron  to  shorten  aail,  in  order  to 
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pwnfit  ihom ;  soon  after  X  kbw  tho  lam)  between  Cftmpordowo  and 
BgMont,  about  Nino  Uilai  to  Leunnxnl  «f  tb«  Baemj,  and  finding 
Ibra  was  DO  Timo  bi  bo  li>«t  in  ui»lciiiit  tfao  Attack,  I  tmAv  tho 
Signal  io  bcu  nji,  break  tlio  KnomjrV  Xixjm,  sud  ongago  thnni  to 
Letward,  each  Slii]!  liur  Opixmeiit,  by  wbioii  I  got  betmion  tbem  and 
tlw  Land,  nhitbor  tbef  vruru  fajit  apjiroaubinK.  Mf  Signal*  wore 
obmd  iritb  grual  PnMuptilutli;,  and  Vic<o-Adiuiral  Ouitlovr,  in  tlio 
"Uooftrch,"  bore  dorrn  on  tbe  Enemy's  Boor  in  tho  moii  gullunt 
Xanoor,  hia  niviaion  fuUDuing  Ms  Example ;  and  tbe  Action 
ooBUDenood  aboat  Furt.v  MitiHtra  past  Tw«Iro  o'Clack.  1'liu 
"Tcnerabls"  aooii  got  Ihrougli  tho  Enomj-B  Line,  and  I  l)eguu  n 
eloM  Aetton,  with  mj  Division  on  tbeir  Van.  which  lasted  ocnr  Two 
Hoar*  and  a  Half,  when  I  obsorrod  all  Ibe  Haats  of  tb«  Dutch 
AdmiTKra  Ship  to  go  b;  tho  Board  ;  bIlo  was,  bowerer,  defended  I'tir 
■MU  TiEU  in  a  most  gallant  Mannor ;  but  being  of orprea^ed  \tj 
Xonba*,  h«r  Colo<ira  were  stmck,  and  Admiral  Do  Winter  nns  aooo 
Inoght  on  Board  tbc  "  Vonomblo."  On  looking  nronnJ  nw  Z 
otaerrad  tbe  Ship  bearing  tbo  \'ico- Admiral's  Flag  was  also  dis- 
fflMled,  and  had  snrrondorod  to  Vico-Admiral  Onslow;  and  thai 
maaf  others  bod  likcwiao  ttmnk.  Finding  wo  woro  in  Nine 
Fathoms  Water,  and  not  farthor  tlian  Fivo  UiIcr  from  tbo  Land,  my 
Attention  was  so  macb  token  up  in  gutting  tho  lletds  of  tho 
dnabled  SbifM  off  Shore,  tliut  I  wiu  not  able  to  dintinguish  tho 
KsabMr  of  Ships  captured ;  and  tbo  Wind  having  b^on  constantly 
00  tbe  Land  aiDcc,  w«  have  unitvoidably  Imun  much  dixpcrscil,  so 
1^  I  bare  not  boon  able  to  gain  au  exaut  Account  of  th«m.  but  wo 
ban  takon  Ponwanon  of  Right  or  Xine;  mure  of  Iheai  hod  Htrnck, 
bat  taking  Advantage  of  tbo  Night,  and  being  ao  near  tbuir  own 
I'caat,  tbof  ancaoedad  in  getting  off,  and  aouo  of  tbcm  woro  soon 
|sfatg  into  the  Tael  tbe  uuxt  Muruiug.' 

Trnllope'a  squadron,  together  with  other  reioforceinentt  which 
pinni  before  ibe  nclion,  broaght  the  two  fleets  to  an  eqnnlily, 

It  De  Winter  still  hnd.on  the  whole,  tbe  advantage  of  position. 

\w  was  nraring  hi*  port  and  drawing  fast  inshore,  so  that  nny 

stlempt  nf  Doncan  to  get  Wtwcen  hicn  nnd  tho  Innd  must  prove 

a  Tcrj  haxnrilous  undeitaking.     To  do  him  jutticc  he  insde  nu 

titempi  to  esrape,  bm  leisurelj   forming  his  line  as  soon  as 

OnncaQ  was  sighted  be  ordered  bis  ships  to  square  their  mntn- 

fards  and  awaited  tbe  enemy's  onslaught.     Duncan's  ships,  on 

like  other  band,  were  in  a  very  loose  and  scatlered  fonnarion, 

taaaed  bjr  bis  bold  hut  judicious  onler  for  ^  general  chase  nt  an 

tarly  stage  of  the  proceed ings.     A  general  chnsc  signilies  that 

the  ships  of    a    squadron   no  longer   prnerve  their  appointed 

tlatjnna,  but  proceed  individually  In  the  nltack  or  pursuit  of  tbe 

toeny,  tbe  fastest  sailers    going  to   the  front.     It    is   n    very 

b^Bidoas  proceeding,  bec«u*e  it  exposes  tbe  assailant  to  the  risk 

*TerpowemJ  in  deuil,  but  in  ceruin  circumstanrrs  it 
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oSen  tlie  only  mcani  of  bringiof;  »  flying  enemy  to  actiun, 
for  thU  Teaion  iu  judicious  employment  it  a  sure  criWrion 
the  taclioal  capacity  of  nn  ximirBl  who  rctorta  to  it.  Duoeiui' 
employed  it,  but  frountcTtnandnl  it  as  anon  ««  be  saw  that  0« 
Wiatcr  was  awnitiii^  hii  onilnugbt.  Tben  be  '  made  the  signal 
for  lb<!  squadrun  to  shorten  tail  in  ordcrr  to  connect  them,'  that 
is,  to  recover  the  order  disturbed  by  the  general  cbasc.  But 
while  be  was  reforming  his  line  with  the  evident  intention  ut 
BttAckiDg  in  ibe  ortbodox  fashion,  'each  ship,*  as  be  said  in  h 
sigoa),  '  to  engage  her  opponent  in  the  enemy's  line,*  be 
that  Dc  Winter  was  gradunlly  drawing  cJoicr  and  closer  to  t 
land,  so  tbat  unless  he  acted  promptly,  and  without  waiting  for 
his  line  to  be  necuratcly  formed,  Le  would  lose  the  opportunity 
of  getting  inshore  of  the  enemy  and  cutting  olT  his  retreat  by 
forcing  biin  out  to  sea.  Accordingly,  as  I'mfesmr  Lnugbtoa 
puts  it,  *  without  waiting  for  the  ships  astern  to  come 
without  waiting  to  form  line  of  battle,  and  with  the  Sect 
very  irregular  order  of  sailing,  ...  he  made  the  signal  to 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  engage  to  leeward.  Same 
bis  cnptAins  were  nut  a  little  perplexed  by  the  rapid  saccession 
of  apparently  incjinsistent  signals.  One  of  ibrm  threw  the  signal 
book  on  the  deck,  and  'escluimed  in  bruad  &-otch:  "V 
&c.  &c  "  Up  wi'  the  bel-lem  and  gang  into  the  middle  o't!  **. 
This  was  exactly  what  Duncan  meant  and  wanted.  With  suc6^ 
followers,  a  leader  so  hold,  so  prompt,  and  so  sagacious  might 
make  certain  of  victory.  De  Winter  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
Duncan  himself  that  he  was  undone  by  hit  sdvertaries'  finely 
calculated  but  wholly  unconventional  impetuoiily.  *  Vour  not 
waiting  to  form  line  ruined  me:  if  I  h(ul  got  nearer  to  the 
shore  and  you  had  attacked  1  should  probably  have  dr«wn 
both  Heels  on  it,  and  it  would  have  been  a  victory  to  mr,  bei 
on  my  own  coast.' 

The  Dutch  fought  gnllantly,  but  all  in  vain.  DuncaD's 
onslaught  was  irtrsisiible,  and  its  method  was  an  inspiration 
which  pUces  him  in  the  front  rank  of  naval  commander*.  Had 
be  waited  to  form  his  line  with  precision,  Dc  Winter  might 
bavcgiren  htm  the  slip.  Hod  be  fought  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
not  yet  abandoned  in  principle,  though  discanled  with  signal 
effect  by  Rodney  at  the  battle  of  the  Saints,  he  might  have 
fought  a  brilliant  action,  but  could  hardly  have  achieved  a 
decisive  victory.  l)e  Winter,  like  Brueys  at  the  Nile,  never 
dreamt  thnt  bis  assnilnnl  would  venture  into  the  narmw 
treacherous  watrrs  iKiwcen  his  own  line  and  the  land.  Li 
ViUeneuvc  at  Trafalgar,  be  bad  a  safe  port 
more  fortunate    ihan    Villencuve,  he  had  a 
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hud.  Mnnirritlv  bu  pnrpoM  wu  to  malce  b  running  fi^bt  of 
it,  without  kunendnring  cillicr  of  tbcti;  nilvnnlngrs.  The  only 
wmjr  la  ilefcat  this  purpiMe  was  to  break  tlirougli  bit  line  uid  to 
Uuck  bim  from  to  le«wanl.  Tberv  was  no  time  to  be  Ivst,  and 
at  In^I  tli<-  opcraliuR  wns  full  of  baiuird,  fur  At  (lie  cloto  of  the 
Ktiuo  tbe  liriiiih  sLips  wctc  in  nin*^  luilioins  of  tvatiT,  nn<l  not 
tban  five  mile*  from  the  iboro.  Even  wiib  ample  um 
m  tbe  operation  would  bare  bc«n  novel,  opposed  to  tbe  tnuli* 
lion  of  tbe  service,  (liullowcd  hy  tbcptrsrriplion  of  the' Figbttng 
Instruct  ion*,' and  saociii>aed  by  no  recent  precedent  sai-e  that  of 
Kodney  at  tbe  Saints,  la  tbe  actual  conditions  of  wind,  land, 
ud  louDdin^*  it  waa  bold  beyond  example.  But  itK  boldness 
wu  reasoned  and  calcuUted,  basMl  on  a  clear  grnsp  of  ibr 
littiation.  The  manifold  disadvantaijcs  of  the  attack  from  to 
windward,  especially  when  associated  with  tbe  traditional 
British  respect  for  tbe  formal  line  of  battle,  hwl  been  forcibly 
pointed  nut  by  John  Clerk,  of  Bldin,  '  that  celebrated  apple  of 
naval  diiconl,'  u  Lord  Cjimpcrdown  aptly  calls  bim.  Duncan 
poweued  a  copy  of  Clerk's  lamou*  work,  and  to  nil  appearance 
had  studied  it  carefully.  Vet  \\\v  naval  tradition  nu  Kcill  so 
Oiuag  that,  in  spite  of  Ck-ik's  teacliin)c.  it  would  seem  that,  tia>l 
time  permitted,  he  would  have  formed  hii  line  to  windward  and 
attacked  in  the  orthodox  fashioo,  Gut  as  soon  as  be  utw  tliat 
this  might  enable  the  enemy  to  escape  he  resolved  at  once 
to  throw  tradition  to  the  wind*  and  to  attack  in  the  only  way 
that  cnuld  make  tbe  action  dea;i*ive. 

Duncan's    intuition    «u*  as  rapid  as  was  that  of  Xclson   a 
few  moutbi  before  at  St.  Vincent— a  like  touch  of  thai  '  in- 
spired blindness  which  at  the  moment  of  decisive  action  sees 
lUH    tbo    risks    but  tbo    one    only  rood     to    posiiblc-    victory.' 
Il  is  instructive  to   note  atid  contrast  the  comments  of  Jervis 
Ml  the  two  case*.     Of  (be  battle  of  St.  Vincent  and  \elsou's 
•bare    in    il.  Captain    Mahan    reconls    that    '  in    the    evening, 
while  talking    over  the    events    of  the  d.ty,  Caldcr    spoke   of. 
NcUon's  wearing  out  of  ihi^  line  ai  an  unauthorized  departure 
faon    tbe   method  of  attack  prescribi-d    by  tbe  atlinirn).     "  Il 
cntoialy  was  so,"  replied  Jen-is,  "  and  if  ever  you  commit  such 
>  breach  of  your  orders,    I   will    forgive  you  also."'     Out  uf 
Duncan's    action    and    its    metlmd    St.    Vincent    wrote,    'Lord 
Uluie«a's  action  wa*  fought  pell-mell  (without  plan  or  system)  ; 
he  was  a  gallant  olTni-r  (but  had  no  idea  of  tactics,  and  being 
■MO    puszled    by    tht^m),    and    attacked    without    attention    to 
farm  or  order,  trusting  that  tlie  brave  example  \w.  set   would 
•■*"'"■«   his  object,    which    it    did    completely.'      Thus    was 
judgment    of    [be  tjuarlerdeck    superseded    by    the 
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formaliun  of  tho  desk.  There  U  a  touch  of  llttlenesf  >boa 
this  criticism  of  Duncan  by  his  old  cotnrmdc  in  arms  wbicb 
oonlrtktii  painfull)-  with  ihp  Urge  gcnrrostty  of  the  nbuke  to 
Caldcr.  Duncan's  inattention  tii  fonn  nml  nrder  was  the  calcu* 
lalcd  means  to  an  o»d  clearly  peroeivMl,  instantljr  pursued,  and 
triuinplianti}'  attained.  It  was  not  the  puzicle-beued  imp«tu- 
otity  of  the  captain  who  shouted,  *  Up  wi  the  hel-lem  anil  ^ii|[ 
into  the  middle  o'll'  ll  was  the  sure  insif^ht  and  splendid 
intrepiditf  of  ■  commander  who  sees  the  only  way  to  rictory 
and  lakes  it  nt  nil  risks. 

Bleven  ships  of  ibe  eacmy  surrendered  to  the  rictors,  but  of 
these  Iwii  wi-re  lott  at  sen  nnd  a  thini  wni  driven  on  shore  and 
recaptured.  The  remainder,  with  the  wbole  of  Duncan's  fleet, 
notwithtluodin^  the  serious  damage  the  ships  hod  sustained  in 
tbeir  hulls,  were  brought  safely  into  port,  although  fur  several 
days  the  wind  continued  to  blow  on  to  tho  Dutch  coast,  and 
the  leeshore  was  only  avoided  with  great  difficulty.  On 
October  1.5ili  Duntran,  in  the  'Venerable,'  anchored  off  Orford- 
ness,  the  ship  *  bein^  so  leakv  that  wtth  all  her  pumpt  going 
we  could  just  keep  her  free.'  Un  the  same  day  be  i-lfeetively, 
though  quite  undesignedly,  disposed  of  St.  Vincent's  criticism 
beforehand  in  a  letter  to  his  kinsman,  the  Lord  Advocate: — 

*  Wo  wore  obliguil,  from  being  ho  near  tho  land,  to  bo  ratber  raab 
^n  otir  attack,  by  which  we  Rifffrcd  more.  Knd  wo  hcpo  ten  teaguca 
at  Bca  none  «onl<l  havn  oEcnpoil.  Many,  I  am  HUtu,  hod  surroBilsred, 
that  got  off  in  tho  night,  bciugnii  near  ehnre.  Wo  vror«  much  galled  bf 
their  Mgatca  where  wo  could  ucit  luit.  lu  sliurt,  1  feel  perfectly  tatia- 
fied.     All  waa  done  that  could  he  done.     Nonu  liaru  any  fault  to  find.' 

We  have  said  that  Hotham  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Brid- 
port  in  the  Channel  were  charged  with  exactly  the  same  duly 
aa  was  imposed  on  Duncan  in  the  North  Sea.  Perhaps  the 
beat  way  to  appreciate  the  brilliancy  of  bit  performance  is  to 
compare  it  with  theirs.  Hotham  might  bavc  anticipated  the 
Wile.  Bridptiit  ought  to  have  destroyed  Villaret  and  saved 
Ireland  from  Hucbe.  Duncnii  waited  more  than  two  veara  fur 
his  oppnriuiitty,  he  never  relaxed  his  grip  eren  at  the  height  of 
the  iimiiuy,  and  when  at  last  the  eoemy  ventured  to  sea.  he 

Cunced   upon  him  at  once  and  destroyed   him.      Well  niigltt 
dy  Spencer  write  as  she  did  a  year  later  to  St.  Vincent  alter 
the  battle  of  the  Nile: — 

'  I  am  auro  it  mual  be  ucedleaH  tu  attempt  vxprus^s  to  your  Lord- 
aliip  my  delight  at  tliii  rcoullectiun  uf  tbu   litxt  oifplitooii  moiilhit._ 
Lord  Si*iitn.'r'8 naval  adiuimut ration  lias  wituoniicd  during  that  jii-ri'. 
thrue  victorus,  which,  sinc«  naval  rticurdit  Lnvu  been  kept  in  tht 
any  other  country,  are  not  to  be  equalled.    Your  mngniticif 
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■MitMTed  iliis  Cmuilrj;  Lord  Duucaa'a  nvcd  IreUnd;  and  I  mtut 
kep»  Loni  NeUoa's  eaveti  Itnlin.' 

In  tli«t  illuttrious  but  not  unmeritiil  axociaiwD  we  mav  well 
bare  Duaun's  Dame  and  fame  to  the  tardv  apprectaliuD  of  bis 
oooalrjmta  and  of  hiilory.  Nor  can  wc  pari  more  improiivoly 
wilb  a  pcnonality  rcmarkablr  alike  for  nobilitjr  of  pre«rnce  ami 
for  aplcodour  of  schicrcmcDl  th^n  hjr  quoting  a  contrmpomry 
MCnaaC  of  Duncan's  c'ltivcrtiiitoo  and  demeanour  at  a  l>iiii(|u<!t 
en  on  tbc  lint  annivennry  of  Camperdiinn  to  oelebrattf  the 

ty  of  tlie  Nile: — 
I  OBed  Um  opportuuit;  Lia  aflabilUy  affoniod  mo,  to  siwiiitru 
pkrtioulatv  of  Itis  uirn  etat«  of  fe^iDft  before  aod  afl«r  tliti 
Aetioo.  He  taid  he  trant  upuu  iImiIc  about  six  o'olocV,  baviii^  bikd  as 
NOBd  a  Digfat'a  rest  as  urer  b«  unjajed  in  Uia  wboJe  ouune  or  kin  lift). 
The  moniiDg  was  briUiaut,  with  a  brisk  gale ;  and  be  addvd  that  he 
oner  reBembeied  to  buvo  boon  exa1l«d  by  bo  c-sbilaratUig  a  sooaation 
M  the  aigbt  of  tbo  two  Kloote  aObrdoil  Lim.  Uo  said,  bowevor,  that 
lbs  euea  of  bia  duties  vtste  too  ooennia  to  alloir  bim  ta  thiak  of  bim- 
Mlf ;  bia  vkole  mind  <*bs  abwirbod  in  obeorring  and  in  meeting  the 
oecwioD  by  ordora ;  all  otbor  feoliags  w«M  lost  in  Uw  necenitr  of  aotion. 

*  Tba  nigbt  after  tbo  Uattle  be  nam  closnd  bia  ejoa — his  tfaaaf^ta 
NM  aliU  bMing  in  tbo  turmoil  throng  wbtdi  bt  bad  pauad ;  but 
Us  Boat  ooartant  ntflcutinu  was  a  profound  tbankfnlnaaa  to  God  for 
lbs  at«nt  of  tbo  ragaganMint. 

'All  this  was  said  in  so  pcrfoctlj  natniut  a  touo,  and  with  a 
■namsr  so  simple,  tbat  ib>  trutli  wu  imprasaed  at  oneo,  togctluT  with 
VMSntioD  for  a  man  vtlio  oiuIJ  regard  tliiio  bnmbly  an  wi-nt  >» 
■Ueb  Btwb  of  fanman  lifo  bod  bccu  >acTific«iI,  m  much  nf  {icniouaJ 
boBOtir  and  m  macb  of  national  gliiry  and  odvuntagi:  altaintid 

'  Wbcn  tbc  moment  arrivod  for  tliu  dopauture  »f  Lord  Dudoor  be 
Uie  alowlj  from  biit  Mat,  drear  bimiuilf  nji  to  bia  full  beigbt,  aiid  in 
a  &rw  simple  wonU  nnnouuoul  thai  he  nitat  taku  bis  learv.  A  dead 
mlenoe  ensued.  Hu  lartinl  to  tbo  Biuainti  Admiral,  and  folding  his 
•Ml  arms  n)no<l  bim.  uxpressed  bis  farowell  in  tlitH  )i»lomu  ouibntcv. 
U  was  then  that  the  tujoi-h  of  bis  ouwpatuionH  in  arms  broku  forth, 
ttd  he  was  sainted  with  lbrt.-«  nw-'h  obeers,  so  hearty,  so  regular,  hu 
tas^  Ibat  they  Tibmt<.-d  ilirou)^  orery  Sbrv  of  my  framu.  Thti 
nasnble  man  beut  lua  bead  upon  bis  bresat  for  a  momoiit,  and 
Msnad  deeply  inprowed:  be  ibea  bowed  low  and  nujestieally, 
tKked  kis  triangolar  goht-laoud  bst  oader  his  huge  arm  aitd  wmlkM 
paTdy  down  the  room  to  the  door  suid  a  nleiwe  so  tntenso  that  lus 
■arasvred  tread  SMiiaded  like  rainnte-dropa.  He  slopped ;  be  turacd ; 
hn  again  reared  himself  to  bia  noblo  height,  took  his  hat  from  uudor 
be  ana,  waved  it  over  bis  head,  garo  Lbrvc  loud,  articulate,  aud  dis  - 
liost  hnrrabs  in  return  for  the  former  inlulatiun.  placed  bis  bat  njiou 
kia  hn>*  and  closed  the  door.  It  wu  tbo  last  time  I  erer  beheld 
Us,  hat  thn  riaioa  still  romaios  with  mo.' 
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Art.  VII, —  IVindott :  A  Booh  ahmtt  Stainrd  and  Puinted  Gfau, 
Hy  Lcwii  F.  Dnj.     London,  1697. 

STAIN  I'M)  nnd  painted  windows  have  iiei-n  to  beautiful 
cliurclivt  tbat  which  rare  jewels  Itnve  been  to  lorely 
women.  Tbey  lend  lo  these  buildinfrs  a  charm  which  no  other 
dccoTfttion  can  girp,  while  they  obtain  in  return  that  tettiae 
which  onlv  a  gtrat  ratbedrnl  or  church  ran  snlisractoril;  and 
ndrqutilelj-  nflbrd.  The  bnllinnt  colour  which  makes  the 
cathcdrnlt  of  Chailres,  Bnurgrt,  Milnn,  or  Florence  a  wnndrr 
and  a  jov  it  sadlj*  conlrnstn]  with  the  chilly  bareness  of  Hnglish 
churches,  from  which  the  ruthless  fervour  of  Puritan  or  Ironside 
has  banished  their  most  pleasing  and  most  costly  decoration. 

Many  learned  books  and  splendid  monographs  bare  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  stained  and  pninird  glass.  Vet  not- 
wilhstanding  these  great  works,  Mr.  Lewis  Day  has  lately 
given  us  a  book  whirh  was  cerlntnly  needed  by  an  tntelligeot 
public.     He  is  cumpn-h(-nsivc  in  hi*  dedication  : — 

'  To  tlioGo  who  ImoiT  nothing  of  ataiiiod  glass  ;  to  tboso  who  know 
sotnctbing  and  want  to  know  more ;  to  ttiose  who  know  all  about  it, 
and  vol  cnro  to  know  what  anotliar  may  have  to  saj  npoo  the  subject 
— I  dcdicato  this  book.' 

And  yet  he  claims,  nnd  we  think  well  substantiates  that  claim, 
to  have  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  not  irreverently. 

*  Hy  enrlicst  training  in  doeigti,'  be  wribon,  '  was  in  tho  workshops 
of  artiate  in  alainfd  glaKS.  for  many  ycnrn  I  workod  osclnsivoly  at 
glaca  design,  and  for  a  qtiarler  of  n  century  I  Imvo  spent  groat  part 
of  toy  leisuro  in  hniiling  gla*>i  all  Kuropu  over.' 

The  book  has  grown  out  of  his  experience,  and  make*  no 
claim  lo  '  teurnedncss.'  Mr.  Day  tells  his  readers  only  whlit  the 
windows  have  (old  him,  but  we  nre  strongly  of  opinion  that 
no  traveller  who  has  read  bis  wnik  can  lail  to  enjoy,  more 
intelligently  than  before,  the  exquisite  creation*  of  grekt  glaziers 
and  glass  painters  which  they  ma)'  encounter  in  their  travels. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  which  Mr.  Day  points  out,  nnd  our  own 
experience  largely  corroborates,  thai  so  few  travellers  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever.  VVe  quote  Mr.  Day  to 
illustrate  ibis  fact. 

'The  Cathodtil  at  Stnmithurg,'  ho  writes, '  it  rich  also  in  distiuctiy 
decointed  glass,  to  all  of  wliiuh  tho  touriot  pays  no  heed.  lie  goes 
there  lo  too  the  clock.  If  he  nhoidil  hnvo  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
spar*  bofora  noon— at  which  hour  tlic  oock  cron-s.  and  tho  church  ia 
shut — hn  allows  himself  Id  bo  driven  by  tho  verger  with  tho  rest  of 
tho  crowd  into  tlie  trnnsejit.  and  panned  up  th«ro  until  tbo  silly 
perfonnsnco  begins.     To  Ikot  folk  talk  of  tho  thiug  afterwards  at 
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iai/e  fhdte,  ran  miglit  fancy  that   Erwiu  too  Stitiiibucli  Lad 
It  liU  maattirptocc  ja»t  tn  hoa»o  tkia  riokoty  picc«  of  mock  old 

Mr.  Dajr  dirjclcs  bis  rolume  into  three  books.  Of  Book  I. 
be  imjs : 

'iMt  oat  to  trt«a  tlio  oourea  of  trorkmnnsbip.  to  follow  tlia 
bcbmino  of  tlio  norkman  from  the  tnolflh  ccotary  to  tbo  ecvcn- 
boatlt ;  from  idomic  to  juiDtiitg.  fr'^in  ari^buiein  to  piatoriul  occom- 
pluhmotit ;  and  to  indinto  tit  wlint  cw«t,  of  porhaps  moro  decorativo 
^aUtic«,  IJtQ  later  nnutorpioccs  of  gla«s  paiDtitig  went  bouglit.' 

Id  Book  II.: 

'I  hftTfl  endeavoured  to  Rhoir  tlie  Murto  of  dotign  Id  gUiis  from 
fte  carliert  m«di»nl  windotr  to  tb«  Utcst  glusH  picture  of  tliu 
ffiiiaiiiiiiii'. 

And  in  Book  III. : 

*  I  bavc  Dct  apart  fur  tciiarato  diecassion  qiiestiooti  not  in  tlio 
4iTi9Ct  lino  vitluir  uf  dc«igu  nr  worknmiiBhip,  or  uliicli,  if  taken  by 
ife  waj,  would  linTo  bitidcrtil  tbo  nurrutivu  and  c<jiit'iifod  tbo  issue.' 

We  tbiok  that  there  is  liiili;  fault  to  be  founii  with  a  division 
vhicli  orrtainlv  pnabin  Mr.  Dav  to  give  to  hii  last  buok  great 
chim  an<)  inlrrrst.  Wc  stionglj'  advise  icD<lcra  to  work  con- 
KMDlinusI}'  ihriiugh  ihr  firit  two  book*,  botrnvcr  they  mny  be 
tempted  Ity  ihc  attractive  lieadmgi  included  in  the  third  book, 
■  hy  the  waj-.' 

\\'e  ahall  not  attempt  to  take  Mr.  Dnj^'s  book  in  very  frrcat 
deuil.  With  iniiat  of  what  he  has  lu  a»y  on  this  subject  we  so 
heirtitv  af-ree  that  an/  criticism  we  may  make  will  be  on 
minor  puinls;  but  there  is  one  sugfjeilion  we  would  nfler,  at  to 
tlir  weight  ol  the  hook  itsell'.  Would  it  not  he  possible  tii 
Bake  the  second  e<lili»n  lighter  for  tbe  hand  to  bold?  And 
ci>alil  not  Mr.  Day  make  n  real  handbook  on  stained  and 
|wiated  glass,  of  a  cnnrenicnt  size  for  tmvellers,  which  would 
DM  be  of  greater  price  than  four-and -six pence  ?  This,  we  are 
tare,  nnulil  W  a  real  boon  to  the  more  intelligeni  public,  for 
■bum  notbinj;  of  tbe  kind  exists,  even  at  South  Keniiugton. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  windows  were  essentially  a  decora* 
alinn  for  Gothic  chutcbes.  To  a  great  extent,  in  France, 
England,  biuI  Germany,  they  look  tbe  place  of  the  works  of  tbe 
Italian  frirsco  painters,  and  conveyed  tbe  same  lessons  which 
Ike  latter  strove  to  leach.  Italian  churches  are  built  to  exclude 
llteiun,  and  the  imall  round  or  lancet  windi>wi,  with  a  curtain 
i(  black  ur  blue  stuiTdntivn  across  them  on  a  bright  day,  allow 
qoite  enough  light  for  the  worshippers  to  read  the  pictorial  history 
■''  Cblisi  and   bis  saints  with  which  the  walls   arc  adorned. 
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StBin«l  rIbh  looks  bpit  when  the  church  ii  leail  ornainontMl, 
■od  Ke  have  alwois  aitmitcd  il  more  in  the  barn-like  Duoui<i  of 
Florence  thnn  rrcn  in  the  glonouc  but  more  richlr  drcorated 
cntlicdrals  nf  Kouigr*  nr  Chnrtrn,  The  gloom  and  pUinnns 
of  the  huildins  ai)<I,  by  cnniroit,  n  brilliancj  to  tbr  glass  which 
seems  to  rival  tlir  ruby,  emernid,  or  lapphire,  and  to  give  a 
difcniiy  and  mrnniiiK  (<>  the  hare  interior,  which  wnuld,  without 
ita  gliis*,  be  but  an  eotlosurc  of  sad -co  to  tired  walls.  'It  i*  a 
woelul  ihingi'cricd  Kcn\on,  'a  uid  neccisity,  that  any  Cbrittian 
•oul  should  pass  from  earth  to  heavrn  without  onc«  seeing  an 
antique  painted  window  with  the  bright  Italian  sun  passing^ 
through  It.'  fl 

Tbtrre  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  glass  painting,  aa  we 
understand  it,  was  practised  by  the  (in^cks  or  KoinuiK.  The 
first  ((la^iers  were  very  probably  influenced  by  th«*  work  of  the 
enameller,  not,  of  course,  by  the  enamel  of  ibe  kind  maile  at 
Limoges  in  the  sixteenth  ccntory,  but  by  such  as  is  Ikmiliar  to 
us  in  Byzantine  work,  and  known  as  cAamp-ier^  or  dottonn^. 
In  the  one,  as  Mr.  I>iiy  explains,  the  design  is  scooped  out  nf 
the  metal;  in  the  other  its  outline  is  bent  in  flat  wire,  and 
solilcre<l  to  the  ^iniund.  An  early  window  may  be  likened 
to  a  magnified  jilaque  of  llyjuntine  enamel  with  the  light 
shining  through  it.  The  jeweller's  work  miiy  also  have  sug- 
gested or  inspired  the  an  of  the  glasier: — 

'  Just  as  whilo  gUsit  una  eiiUod  crysta],  and  no  doubt  paned  : 

so  coloured   glsus   nctually  went  bj  tlio   nomu  of  rnby,  sapf ,, 

ctnernld,  and  so  on  ;  iii<lo«l,  tbiti  wilful  canfusion  of  terms  goes  far 
to  explain  tho  mystery  of  tlie  inonhter  jewels  of  wlii<'h  we  read  in 
histoty,  or  llie  fatitu  trbioU  uut  so  very  long  ago  paaaed  for  iL 
Storiea  of  diutimiid  tliroDca  and  emerald  tables  woemod  to  IsmI  fitrftigfal. 
into  fairylaiid  ;  but  the  t;lafi8  worker  (ixi>la)iis  aaofa  fiuoiee,  aad 
Uriiigs  US  back  again  to  reality.'  it 

We  hare  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  the  u^| 
The  famous  Cistercian  Interdict  of  IIS4,  restricting  that  Ordei^^ 
to  the  use  of  white  glass  in  their  churches,  argues,  however, 
something  like  over-indulgence  in  rich  windows  before  ibai 
date.  Until  the  twelfth  century  opens,  we  know  little  about 
coloured  glass,  and  there  arc  lew  authentic  stained  windows 
Itefore  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  third  chapter,  '  GlaEing,'  Is  worthy  of  close  attention. 
Mr.  Oav  letls  us  how,  for  some  time,  the  coloured  window  was 
almost  entirely  the  work  and  art  of  the  glazier: — 

*  The  early  glaxier,  it  was  eaid,  painted,  fignrativoly  apealctsg,  iu 
gloas;  it  is  scarcely  a  Hguro  of  spooch  to  say  tliat  bo  drew  in  LsJ- 
worl: ' ;  mid.  at  the  en'l  of  the  chapter, '  Hero  glaxiog  has  be«a  h«« 
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tbKaased  at  n  kogth  irbidi  perhaps  ii«it)icr  eiUtiog  work  of  tbo 
bad  aor  th«  toodcm  practice  of  Ihu  cmfl  (luoru  i«  tha  pity)  might 
•Mm  lo  tleiDftixl.  It  18  ttio  moflt  nii>iluHt,  tli«  rucJeiil  «vlii,  of  atiuneil 
gUw ;  but  it  is  tfao  beginoing  aad  fi>iiD<li>tivu  of  f;Iai>a  wtudow-miikins, 
uil  it  sSbcts  niMt  deeptjr  evon  the  fuUjr-devolopoil  art  of  Ifae  Bixteetith 

Brginnrrs  ■hould  Approach  the  subject  by  the  sludv  of  tbc 
pamt  inosnii;  glaia.  Much  that  ii  falae  in  art  majr  be  Icarot 
InHQ  tbr  accoinpliihnl  giau  pnintert  of  \a\et  agc«.  But  tbc 
t*t\y  moaaic  glaziers  can  alnne  teach  n  true  gospel,  and 
Mr.  Dar  take*  us  through  the  vnrimis  processes  by  which 
(be  mere  innsnic  glnss  was  impntveil  or  changed.  The  discovery 
<)f  the  art  of  llashio);  nr  coating  glass,  thai  is,  the  placing  of 
one  layer  upon  anolber,  was  imporlanl.  Vet  more  important 
*■*  the  discovery  of  a  pure  transparent  stain  of  yellow, 
varying,  according  to  the  beat  of  the  furnace,  from  palest  Icmnn 

deepest  orange,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cenciiry. 

is  prcHluced  with  a  solution  of  silver,  is  absolutely  indelible, 

il  has  rione  more   lo  girc   hrigbtness    to  windows  than  any 

her  invention. 

Mr.  Duy  (joes  on  to  tell  of  other  processes  and  discoveries, 
aad  shows  haw  gradually  the  painter  usurped  the  place  of  the 
gluier,  or,  in  the  beat  time,  shared  it  with  him,  until  finally 
he,  or,  worse  still,  the  enameller,  became  supreme,  and,  by  their 
processes,  destroyed  the  beauty  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  material  in  which  they  were  working,  and  %o  brought  tlie 
art  itself  into  decay  and  ruin. 

At  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  mosaic  glass,  Mr.  Diy  em* 
jdiasizes  the  fact — 

'that  tfaarv  was  a  time  when  glazier  and  pointor  took  somothing  like 
■a  aqnal  part  io  a  windoTC,  or,  to  S])Gak  mors  precisely,  tlieru  woro 
tm  a  thna  wiwlowa  in  which  ibc  two  look  xuch  equal  put  tluLt  vach 
noned  to  rely  npon  tli«  othvr^wlmii.  if  tfao  artiet  was  a  painter,  ho 
«H  a  gUsior  too.  If  sl^  thry  must  Imve  wnrkod  together  on  equal 
iKDM  and  witbcnt  rivaLry,  neither  nttcmpttng  to  pii^h  his  clcvurocss 
tt  ihc  front,  each  regardful  of  thn  other,  both  norkiiig  to  one  end — 
•kieh  waanot  amnsaic,  nora  painting, nor  a  picture,  but  awimlow.' 

This  happy  moment  arrived,  Mr.  Day  thinks,  towards  the 
tad  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  then-  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
iKSicuIt  to  define  the  |>eriuds  of  glass  painting  very  accu- 
rately. A  great  artist  could  produce  and  combine  his  methods 
■n  such  a  way  that  the  strongest  adherents  of  the  mosaic,  the 
punted,  perhaps  ercn  of  the  enamel  method,  would  have  to 
•cknowlcdge  that  the  artist  was  greater  than  his  materials, 
and  coald  produce  masterpieces  by  any  method  that  he  chose 
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to  pmpliiv.  The  aim  of  every  great  artist  has  brcn  to  ria 
a,  beautiful  windoiv  ;  to  mnkc  it  so  that  tho  material  in  wlu 
he  wAikcd,  the  glass,  should  not  loso  its  sprcinl  cbarocl eristic* 
of  brilliancy  an<l  (lurnbilicj.  When  thft  glaxicr  became  the 
pniiiier  he  rnn  into  the  danger  of  <limini«hing  that  brilliaiicVt 
and  the  exquisite  variety  of  shading  whidi  the  chances  of 
burning  give  to  each  separate  piece  of  glass;  and  when  the 
cnameltifit  succeeded  the  piLintcr,  even  ibe  duTabitity  which  the 
pot-tnctul  glass  gives  to  the  picture  was  endangered,  becautc 
the  process  of  enamelling  on  glass  it  in  its  essonoc  opposed  to 
(lurnbtlity.  The  one  thing  necessary  (o  the  safe  pcTformancc  of 
the  npemtion  is  that  the  vannut  glnts  pigments  shall  be  of 
such  cimiislcncy  as  to  melt  at  n  Inwrr  tcmpcraturn  than  the 
glass  on  which  they  are  painted.  That,  of  course,  must  keep 
its  shape  in  the  kiln,  or  all  would  be  spoilt.  The  melting  of 
the  pigment  is  as  a  mailer  of  fact  made  easier  by  the  admixture 
of  some  substance  less  unyielding  iban  glai«,  such  as  borax,  to 
make  it  flow.  This  'flux,'  as  it  is  called,  makes  the  pulveri^tcd 
glass  with  which  it  is  mixed  appreciably  softer  than  the  glatt 
to  which  it  is  npparently  quite  tiirurely  fixed  by  the  fite.  It 
is  thus  mrire  sUK.'eptiblc  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  due  course  of  time,  perhaps  no  very  long  time,  it  scales  oft 

It  is  evident,  in  spite  of  his  very  judicial  mind,  Ibat  Mr.  Day 
admires,  though  bis  admiration  is  mingled  with  sotrow,  the 
admittedly  magnificent  work  of  the  Inle  sixteenth -century  glass 
artists.  He  feels  that  the  very  splendour  of  their  talent  ruined 
the  art.  Their  followers  used  their  evil  prorrsies,  but,  not 
having  their  genius,  fell  into  the  slough,  into  which  the  mosaic 
glazier  could  never  have  tumbled.  VVe  have  bad  sometimes  V 
take  the  part  of  these  great  men,  who,  we  think,  have  been  rather 
neglected  through  that  ecclesiastical  turn  of  mind  which  has 
done  so  much  to  fill  our  chuiches  and,  alas  I  our  cathedrals  also, 
with  wretched  glass.  These  splendid  ai list-workers  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  srcomplithrd  it  as  far  as  it  was  pouiblr. 

We  hardly  think  that  those  who  have  placed  colon 
windows  in  the  churches  in  our  day  have  known,  or  ev 
now  know,  what  they  want.  They  wanted,  perhaps,  som' 
thing  belonging  to  a  cerinin  century,  something  suRicienily 
out  of  drawing  to  be  luediieval,  and  with  plenty  of  colour, 
for  their  money.  To  appreciate  the  greatest  work  has  been 
beyond  their  power  or  knowledge.  But  to  return  to  our 
sixteenth -century  masters.  Bad  processes  in  nny  art  must 
lie  always  bad,  and  therefore  there  can,  wc  think,  be  liitle 
defence  for  bad  enamelling,  or  for  enamelling  at  all,  except 
possibly  to  a  Dcrtain    limited  degree.     Hut   that  it  is  always 
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evil  we  do  not  thinh,  and  wc  bcliere  that  resulu  prore  the  fact. 
For  ov«r-{uiintinf,  as  in  tlie  .Munich  glntu,  ibere  i>  little  t<i 
br  laid,  and  about  Sir  Joshua  Itrvnold*'  famous  window  at 
Oxford  it  is  well  to  be  tileoi.  Tbat  gfeat  man  was  neither  n 
gluicr  nor  a  glmi  painter;  but  that  there  can  be  anv  com- 
ptrison,  at  between  works  of  art,  between  the  best  windows  of 
llie  thirteenth  erntury  and  the  l>ett  windows  of  the  sixteenth 
ceniurv,  from  those  of  Amaut  de  Moles  nt  Auch.  of  Gaillaumc 
(le  Marseilles  at  Arexzo,  to  the  Cralwth  Brother*  at  Goudn,  wc 
ranout  admit.  I^vcrv  art  mutt  come  to  its  graaiest  aehievc- 
loent,  at  lea*t  so  bistorj-  tells  us,  and  then  there  must  follon- 
(leca^  and  deleriorniion.  The  ma^niricent  thought  with  which 
Michael  Angeio  intjiircd  his  marble  will  ever  speak  to  thnte 
who  have  hrnins  to  read  it,  but  be  wns  copied  hj  men  who, 
having  fye%,  saw  not,  and,  having  brains,  could  no^  use  tbcm 
u>  noble  purpiucs  as  be  did;  and  Michael  Angelo  bmtn  the 
blame  for  the  follies,  cccentririties,  and  excesses  of  his 
fnlluwers.  So  it  was  with  painted  glass  :  the  moment  came 
wlien  the  best  was  accomplished^ Ciuillnumc  de  Marseilles  had 
woiked  nt  Are/zo,  Rome,  and  olher  places,  and  Arnaut  d« 
Moles  at  Auch  had  giren  an  immorlaiity  to  a  very  common- 
place piece  of  archiccciarc,  and  bad  signed  his  name  under  the 
insrripiion  '  NoH  me  tangcre'  placed  on  the  window  of  the 
Kiten  Christ ;  the  Brothers  Crabeth  and  their  fellows  had 
filled  the  whitewashed  church  of  Gouda  with  works  which  it 
would  be  im{><>itible  to  surpass,  while  at  [trussels,  Bcrnnnl 
Van  Orlev  aJded  a  mngnilicence  to  u  enthi-dral  which  aiurli 
needed  the  help.  Are  they  to  be  blitmed  becaute  other  and  lesser 
men  have  lieen  unable  to  nic  with  reason  and  success  the 
prooesaci,  of  what  kind  you  will,  which  have  made  the»e  great 
master!  immortal,  and  liaTc  enabled  them  to  produce  works 
which  lure  sIimmI,  and  are  standing,  the  severe  tests  of  lime? 

At  the  end  of  ihi?  Rftrenth  ccnturv  the  (iothic  inspiration 
was  exhausting  itself,  and  was  being  tranafonned  by  the 
Dew  breAlb  of  the  Renaissance  into  a  less  eccleiiasiically 
minded  form  than  art  had  for  oenturies  taken.  It  was  the 
»me  with  all  the  arts.  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
I'laaci*  1.  brought  back  with  them  from  Italy,  and  spread 
abroad,  the  breJitb  which  was  to  inspire  the  new  century ; 
firrrec  an<l  Rome  were  in  varied  form*  |o  live  again  and 
bentiue  as  beautiful  in  their  new  birth  as  they  biul  been  in  post 
titne.  iSculptors,  potten,  archilrets,  and  painters  produced 
tH'tks  which  we  of  these  days  cannot  even  copy;  uod  so  it 
was  with  the  glass  painter*.  These  varied  processes,  which, 
|Jik«  all  good  things,  may  be  abused,  they  knew  bow  to  use,  and 
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instead  of  merely  aiming  at  ijlory  of  colour,  or  piou>  but  ioftpi' 
convrntionnl  figurrs  nf  minis  in  tfarir  rnnopiei,  thejr  achii^rcil 
picturrit  in  glaw  floriou*  in  colour — the  work  of  real  painlcra 
(who  could  tinvB  been  grent  on  cnnvas,  liiul  tliej'  so  cboti-n), 
painting  for  us  icenei  wbicli  deligbt  the  intellect  wbile  the/ 
please  (be  lenie*.  In  Ibv  sixteenth  ceuturv,  painted  kIms,  like 
all  Mber  arts,  reiiehed  iln  biKbi-'it  point,  and  it  s«'pms  fooliih 
to  blame  these  grenleat  masters  of  ihcir  art  because  tbejr 
introduced  methods  in  usin;;  which  their  followers  fitilcd. 
Yet  surrlj-  the  glats  painters  of  to-dny  mny  take  courage  from 
this  fniluie,  and,  by  avoiding  very  evident  mistakes,  produce  in 
the  future  windows  for  our  cburrbes  or  town  balls  wbicb  will 
approncb  the  glories  nf  Brussels,  (iouda,  Aucb,  or  Anzttt. 
Mr.  Day  ends  bis  chapter  on  l^ieiure-Windows  thus: — 

'Occur  nhertt  it  timy,  it  (I'ninting)  Jb  a  JaIm  noto  which  stop* 
lulmimtion  short ;  nnd  after  nil  our  entlmstann  wo  oomc  hack  1: 
wliiilu  til  (>iir  delight  in  tbo  earlier,  boldor,  moro  monumental,  and 
mure  vr<irkniaulil(u  moMoio  glass.  Tbo  bcaulifnl  six  teen  th -ecu  turj 
work  lit  Montiiioruncr  or  Cuiiclioi  doi^s  nut  cbnko  the  oonricttou  of 
the  ({lass  lover  tliat  the  jnuntor  i*,  tlicm  a  little  too  mncb  in  cvidenoe 
— that  8i>met bill g  of  diople,  dignidcd  dt^coratiun  is  encrifiod  to  the 
displii}'  of  skill.  Tbo  luilaiioc  hctwe<:n  glass  dcuorstion  and  piotuie 
is,  porhaps,  mvcr  mure  miirly  adjusted  than  in  sMno  of  the  ntlier 
earlier  I  tut  i  an  wiudows.' 

The  second  book  is  on  the  course  of  design,  wbicb  is  traced 
downwards  from  its  beginning.  Wc  select  lijr  a  few  words 
Chapter  XIIL.  on  Bnrly  Grisaille.  The  Cistercian  Interdict  of 
WA\,  which  only  allowed  white  glass  to  be  used  in  the  churches 
of  that  Order,  m.iy  have  helped  to  improve  or  perfect  these 
^isaille  windows. 

"Thu  one  way  of  painting  grifaillcF,'  writes  Mr.  Dny.  'in  the 
thirttontli  eentury.  nse  to  trace  the  design  boldly  tipou  tho  whit* 
glass,  and  tlien  to  croKs-hnlck  tLio  ground  luoro  or  less  dolicatalf 
acCDtding  to  the  senle  of  iho  work,  and  its  dietooce  from  the  eye.' 

By  ibis  means  the  pattern  was  made  to  stand  out  clear  and 
light  against  the  background,  wbicb  bad  now  the  value  of  a 
tint,  only  a  much  moro  brilliant  one  ibnn  could  have  been  got 
by  n  film  or  wash  of  colour.  'Of  this  tmautiful  decoration 
there  is  much  tn  be  seen  in  nor  own  cathedrals — in  V'ork, 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere,'  nnil  abundance  of  it  in 
French  cathedrals,  at  least  of  the  earlier  periods.  Hut  in  spite 
of  the  dictum  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,*  who,  we  believe,  objerted 

'  ■Every  bit  pr  wUto  glass,'  he  said, 'should  beJiapcnil  with  pattun  ti«c«<l 
wJIb  n  bnuh :  niid,  siaoo  ttits  tnistnirat  is  not  poallblo  Ui  flnh  psrntloc,  AMb 
ougtit  nut  to  bn  pnintcil.' 
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lo  ibe  lue  a(  griiaille  for  ligarwi  in  pirlotial  glass,  w«  would 
■dviae  all  «rbo  like  bi!-autiful  things  tii  visit  the  church  of 
Sl  Alpio,  at  Chnlnns-tur-Manit;,  and  see  th«  jtrisaille  HiDilnvrs 
tberr;  or,  Rhouid  thty  lie  near  in  the  intertstiag  little  town 
4(  GitOTS,  to  admiri?  the  wiiidi>w  in  which  the  Mittory  of  the 
Virgta  u  told  by  the  same  pron-sa ;  or,  yrt  agnio,  to  stud)'  it  in 
die  church  of  St.  Panlalron,  at  Trojcs,  whrre  ihcv  will  find  the 
friuille  windows  bjr  Jchan  .Mncndte  nnd  Lutrrrnu,  gl<i*s  [rainier* 
of  Trojrea,  reprewnting  the  Legend  of  the  Cross  and  (he  Life 
at  the  Virgin,  for  which  Cutliaa)  Richelieu  oflered  eighteen 
dioutand  lirres. 

Mr.  Oa^'a  Book  III.  begins  with  a  useful  and  interesting 
cliaptrr  on  *  The  Chitracteiistics  of  Stj^le.'  Tbete,  so  fur  as 
U  pottilile  and  wiihin  limiia,  be  help*  us  to  define,  ll  e<in> 
tinues  with  a  chapler  on  'Si^le  in  .Modem  Cilo**,'  in  which 
be  impresses  upon  ns  thAt  mere  attempts  to  copjr  old  glass  ore 
absurd  : — 

*  Yo  affect  a  stjle  ia  practioall)-  to  adopt  tho  fialla  and  foUioa  of 
lh«  pcnod,  .  .  .  The  archsologist  and  arcliiteut  init;^  claim  too  mncb. 
Whr  shoDld  the  mudont  deaignflr  anbniit  to  bo  §haekled  by  obaolvt* 
tnmtioua?  So  far  u  teobnifiiiu  ia  CN>iic«riie<l.  it  oan  Rcarccly  bo 
■IMadoaed  that  the  otdj  raltouiU  thin^  tu  do  ia  to  do  tlio  bo»l  that 
caa  bo  dooe  mider  tbo  «iroum»t>noee.' 

Arehipnlogists  who  ailmiitnlly  know  as  inuch  about  old  glass 
1*  Mr.  Winston  may  fntl  »«  utterly  even  to  direct  dettign  aright 
as  he  did  at  Glasgow.  The  Munirh  windows  there  are  ginring 
evidence  of  the  Inulls  which  a  learned  anltqunrj  and  devoted 
^as»>Iorer  can  countennnce : — 

•  We  oerer  wander  ft  wido  nf  the  old  iucilii<-vu1  spirit  b«  when  wo 

Cl>d  to  be  medinvnl,  or  jiUy  at  (iothic     Trou  alylo,  us  onftanum 
,  OOuistB   in   Ihu  character  which  doeom  of  mcoopting  quite 
frukl^  the  coudiiiDDH  iiihvreiit  in  our  work/ 

Then  follow  interesting  chapters  on  Jesse  windows  uod  Storjr 
•indows;  and  then  a  chapter  full  of  wise  advice  on  '  How  to 
ttv  Windows': — 

'  It  is  nut  alwDjra  easy  to  sco  them  well  if  ^u  are  onl^  ronisining 
IB  a  jilace  for  a  »bi>rt  tiiuo,  and  are  only  able  to  give  one  visit  Id  tho 
divch.  To  apptveiate  them  you  must  go  at  tho  right  time  of 
4*7,  oi  tha  hoar  when  the  sunlight  suits  ilxur  particular  position — 
w  yoB  will  fprro  v«rj  vrroag  opinions  of  tlieir  worA.  A  oom- 
taiWrelr  dark  cfavrob  is  osMiitial  to  tbo  pnrfcci  onjoymcnt  of  rich 
ihsitaad  yoD  must  not  hurry  yonr  approviatiim.  You  havo  not 
■tn  elaas  wh>-B  yon  have  walkud  round  the  ohnrch  with  ona  eye 
ifCB  It,  the  nthur  on  your  wntch.  Yoa  must  lot  its  charni  talcu  hold 
**<k  sad  DTv  yonnalf  ap  to  it.' 

Mr.  Da^ 
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Mr.  Day  itlu^tratea  ihc  ilifTercnce  which  tbc  ttrrnglh  nf  tbo 
li^ht  makci  in  the  appearnnco  nf  n  tvtmton-  by  its  rfTrct  on 
Imnslucent  slabftiior,  at  Orvicto  nnd  Sati  Mininto.  T1i«m!  cITi^u, 
nr  some  nf  them,  nr  hnrc  nniict'tl  in  pnsting  lliruugb  Itulujcna, 
in  tbe  very  inlcrrstini;  tevrnrnU  churrh  uf  Snn  Stefitno.  Tbv 
variations  prixluctil  by  (liQ»etit  nmounts  of  licht  and  »t 
(liD'cTi^nt  liuur*  ijf  t!)u  ilay  ujMiii  th<^  thiu  iiliibaster  slabs  arc  a» 
remarkable  ihut  it  it  burdly  potuible  to  beliere  that  the  light 
is  shining  ihrtiugli  the  same  medium. 

Mr.  Day's  ^hort  chapter  on  nredlc-pnint  in  Glost-Pninling, 
which  is  virtually  n  chapter  on  Switt  gla*i,  i*  exlremelj 
intcmling.  It  wnt  the  glau  pnlntrrs  nf  SuritZL-rlnnil  who, 
nlthuugh  Intrit  in  th<^  fieli),  produced  some  uf  the  very  bi-»t  nr>rk 
in  one  pnrticulnr  department.  "  The  Swiss  glass  artist  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  tbe  point:  his  work  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
etching."  And  it  is  as  beautiful  as  anything  that  has  beeo 
done  in  glass.  In  the  Ralh-IIaus  at  Lucerne  there  is  a  verA' 
interesting  collection — some  thirty  or  forty  pieces — which  every 
lover  of  ginss  ought  to  sec.  Tbe  colleetion,  which  is  thv  pro- 
petty  of  a  Sociciy,  is  only  open  for  exhibiiion  from  May  to 
October ;  but  on  cxplntning  in  some  of  the  memliurs  how  deeply 
the  subject  interested  the  present  writer,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  in  April,  and  he  had  ample  time  to  study  its  beauties. 
Ho  takes  this  opportunity  to  thnnk  M.  Boissard  and  M.  Truxier 
for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in  this  matter. 

The  specimens  range  in  dale  from  l^dlj  to  1701 ;  Knd  it  is 
inlcresling  to  know  that,  as  produced  by  these  skilful  nriitts 
and  workmen,  even  the  much  decried  enamel  work  has  stood 
tbe  test  of  lime.  It  hnx  hern  durable.  There  is  a  *  Judguienc  of 
Solomon,'  by  Franz  Fallcntcr  (I5U8),  which  in  colour  mid 
design  is  most  pleasing.  But  in  10U6  the  new  Rnlfa-Hau*. 
which  had  been  commenced  in  1602,  was  nearly  5nisbed,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Council  uf  Lucerne  invited  their  counlrymeu  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  cantons  to  present  them  with  their 
rcsprclive  armorinl  bearings  on  coloured  glass,  to  niiorn  ifae 
new  building.  There  ore,  we  think,  fourleen  pieces.  Thiiteeo 
of  them,  dated  16015,  arc  said  to  be  by  Joslas  .Murer  of  Lucerne. 
The  piece  with  ihc  arms  of  Dcroe  upon  it  was,  it  has  been 
thought,  painted  byr  a  liernese  artist,  Meister  Hans  Jacob 
H^hschi,  in  1(307,  the  canton  wishing  to  exhibit  the  skill  of 
iheir  own  artixt  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  armorial  bear- 
ings. The  cantons  represented  are — Lucerne,  Zurich,  Berne, 
Zug,  Uri,  L'ncerwaldea,  Schwytz,  Glarus,  Fry  berg,  Basel, 
Solothum,  SchalTbauscn.  Anpenzcll,  and  tbo  Bishopric  of  Basel. 
Among  these  wonderful  pieces  of  work,  the  finest  is  perhaps 
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tbit  wbicb  wai  ^iven  b;  Wilhelmua  von  Gottea^omJcn,  BUchof 
su  Burl,  io  mW. 

la  ih«c  witKlflWi  pnUmHitl  g\n*M  U  need  ni  Tnr  at  pooible 
for  the  larger  pi4r(^c*  of  ruliir  nr  nihnr  colour;  ihr  iK-lnil  buiiig 
puQtrtl  wiili  4^nninel  for  tlie  ji-w«-U  uf  n  iniirc  or  (m  pi>rtiuns 
nf  the  u-ins.  Itut  at  a  later  tinte  we  cume  tn  winOowf  in 
wbicb,  fium  the  neoeuil^  of  the  caie,  enamellinj;  !•  more  largely 
empliij^eil.  in  one  pane  more  particulsrljr,  wbere  the  Virgin 
and  Chilli  enthroned  aro  ■urrounded  by  very  tmnll  fhioldi  of 
■rata,  aboot  the  aizc  nf  an  ordinnrj-  watch,  cnnmcl  in  exclu«iri-l}- 
tutd.  It  bears  the  aignatuic  H.  J.  G.,  \ii5b  (Hant  Jacob 
Grilingcr). 

In  thr  cntbedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Leodcgar,  are  twenty  pieces 
of  coloured  cl>s*>  but  tn  far  awuy  ftiim  tbe  etc  ibnt  they  are 
■eca  with  ditficulty.  'I'bey  lepresent  scenes  from  ilie  Pauioti 
and  from  tbe  life  of  tbe  Virg;in.  The  treatment  is  heavy  and 
sot  e({Uiil  to  tboy>  in  the  Uath-Haus  collection.  Hchind  the 
cathedral,  in  tbe  Eglitc  des  Capucint,  are  three  windows — one 
very  fine  one  representing  St,  Lnidegnr  and  St.  Mauritius,  the 
patron  sninis  of  l.urerne.  The  two  others  are  mucti  restoriH], 
Tberc  arv  also  beautiful  specimens  iu  the  museum  at  llnsel  and 
at  Faria,  both  at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Musee  de  Cluuy,  and 
some  also  at  South  Kensington. 

With  a  pleas.int  rbapler  on  *  Windows  worth  seeing'  and 
wilb  a  wise  word  on  'Restoration'  Mr.  Day  ends  bis  book. 
Reatoraliim  is  a  word  to  make  the  artist  shudder.  Many 
windows  hare  been  ruinri)  in  this  process — those,  fur  instance,  at 
Si.  Denis,  at  the  Sainic  Chapcllr,  and  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
At  St.  Cjervais,  in  Paris,  fnr  another  exauiple,  the  famous 
window  repretenting  tbe  Judgment  of  Solomon  now  presents  a 
CMDinonplace  wasbed-uui  a])i)earunce.  Some  day  we  may 
oone  to  perceive  what  the  great  church  restorers  of  ihe  Gothic 
reviial  in  Knulnnd  and  France  have  done  Iit  us — tliotr,  even, 
whoie  honoured  asUe*  repusc  in  the  nalional  sanctuary  at 
Uril  minster. 

.Mr.  Day*s  hook  is  eminently  practicJil  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ablr.  Its  illuslralions  are  excellent  and  valuable,  and  the 
pablisbiT  may  Iw  congratulated  on  its  printin);  and  general 
■ppearnnce.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  it  may  be  read  bv  a  large 
auinber  of  poisons,  and  especially  by  those  who  hn%-e  charge  of 
Dor  churches  ami  calhedrals,  and  who,  as  part  ol  their  great 
responsibility,  should  Itc  anxious  to  learn  hoiv  to  fill  them  not 
only  with  coloured  glass  but  wilb  works  of  art. 
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AliT,  V III.— Si mplijicati on  of  the  Law.     By  Sir  Hrnry 

K.C.n.,     the     Parlidincnlftry     Countcl      in     thr     Treasury. 
( RfprlnUfd  rrom  ihn  '(juartcrly  Knviffw'  of  January  ld74f)^ 
1876.  t| 

IN  1874  Lord  Tbrin^,  thoti  Parliam«ntiiTy  Counsel  to  the 
Trcaiury,  contributed  to  thr  '  Qunrtcrly  Review'  an 
article,  nftrrwanU  pulilichcft  (cparnlrly  nt  a  pnmphlrl,  in  which 
hcakctclicd  lhcrsittingcy>n<liliiin  nf  ibe  ttnlulclnwantl  common 
law,  at  embodied  in  Kimt!  eigbtevn  ihouuind  statute!  and  some 
hundred  thousand  reported  cases,  discussed  some  oftbc  popular 
tuggestiuns  fur  improving  the  rorto  of  tbc  law,  and  pro|t<iundc«l 
aome  suggestions  of  his  own.  Of  thest*  laller,  ttii^  most  iiuporinnt 
was  the  cslnlilishmenl  of  a  new  Department  of  the  Government, 
to  be  represented  in  Parlinment  by  n  Cnbinet  Minister,  and 
charged  with  the  tpccini  duties  of  supervising  current  legiv 
lation  and  improTing  the  form  of  the  Statute  Book.  ^A 

After  the   lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  may  be  word^l 
while  to  take  stock  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  dircriion^ 
indicated  by  Lord  Thring's  pamphlet,  and  to  consider  wbat 
further  steps  towards  imprortog    the   fortn  of  our  law,   hkitc 
parlicutaily  of  our  statute  tnw,  seem  desirable  and  feasible. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  statute  law  has  engafced 
the  attention  of  Parliament  (itfuUy  for  n  good  deal  more  tbui 
three  hundred  years.  That  precocloua  monarch,  li^ward  VI., 
when  n  boy  of  thirteen,  expn^ssrd  a  wish  that  '  when  time  shall 
serve,  the  superfluous  and  tedious  statute*  were  brought  into 
one  sum  together,  and  made  more  plain  and  short,  to  the  intent 
that  men  might  better  understand  them,  which  thing  shall  much 
help  to  advance  the  profit  of  the  Commonwealth.'  Sir  Nicboloi 
Bacon,  when  Lord  Keeper  under  Queen  l^lizaboth,  and  liia 
gmter  son,  when  Attorney- General  under  James  I.,  both 
aubmilled  schemes  for  reforming  and  recompiling  the  atatote 
law.  Francis  Bacon  proposed  *  to  repeal  nil  statutes  which  &n 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  an<l  yet  snaring  and  in  force,'  and  lo 
take  steps  for  '  the  reducing  of  convenient  statutes  heaped  one 
upon  another  to  one  clear  and  uniform  law.'  King  James,  in  a 
ipecch  from  the  throne,  spoke  of  'divers  cross  and  cufiing 
atatutes,  and  some  to  framed  that  they  may  be  taken  in  dirers, 
yra,  contrary,  sences,'  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
'maturely  revieweil  and  reconciled.'  Under  the  Commoo- 
wealth,  the  '  Kumn'  Parliament  appointetl  Committees  with 
instructions  'in revise  nil  fiirmrr  »taluies  and  onlinnnces  now  in 
force,  and  to  consider,  as  well  which  are  fit  to  be  continued, 
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olleml,  or  repeated,  u  bow  tbc  tame  maj  bo  reiluccti  into  a 
compenJious  tra^  and  cxnct  mrltind  for  the  nior«  aafcand  clear 
uftJeratandiny  of  the  pi>o[)l(!.'  Itut  tliough  t)irte  Committees 
(Maprued  such  dmioKui^lied  mi'mberi  ai  VV'bitcIork,  Hale,  and 
Aihlejr  Cooper,  their  labours  came  to  uaugbt,  and  tbc  subject 
of  ttatiitc  Uw  reform  appears  to  bav«  slumbered  until  tbc 
brpiiining  of  tbe  preient  century. 

In  Itillj  botb  Houtci  of  ParliameDt  passed  resotutions  that  n 
digest  of  tbe  tinluirs  ihoiiM  be  made,  and  thai  an  eminent 
lawyer  with  twenty-  elciki  under  bim  should  be  commissioned  tn 
do  ibe  work.  It  dues  notappearlhat  ibis  rnolulion  was  cnrricd 
into  effect;  but  its  results  are  to  be  indirectly  traced  in  the 
nomerous  measures  of  consolidation  whicb  were  passed  between 
\H0  and  1830,  and  particitlnrly  in  tbe  s«riei  of  Acts  passexl  hy 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  criminal 
law. 

Tbe  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  the  acce»sion  to  office  of 
Bninghain  as  Lord  Cbamvllur  gnvi?  a  new  impetus  to  tbc  <»uae 
of  law  reform  ;  nod  one  of  Itruughatn's  first  iileps  was  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  witb  inslruetions  lo  digest  and  consolidate 
ibf  eriminal  law,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expcdiencjr  of  coiiioli- 
dating  other  branches  of  ihe  law.* 

Brovgham's  Commission  of  183^  sat  till  ISJ.*),  when  il  was 
superseded  \tj  another  Commission,  appointed  by  Lord  Lynd- 
harst.  Then  came  Lonl  Crnnworth's  temporary  Statutory  Law 
Board  of  Itih^,  superseded  in  the  next  year  by  a  Statute  Law 
Cominission,  consisting  of  all  tbe  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  law, 
with  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker  as  Ibe  single  paid  Commissioner. 
\fr,  Bellenden  Ker  was,  in  fact,  tbe  one  continuous  member  of 
ftll  tbe  suciceMive  Commissions  and  Boards. 

The  Commission  of  IH^  and  its  successors  spent  a  consider- 
sble  amount  of  public  money,  published  several  volumes  of 
learned  reportt,  sketclml  out  and  left  unfinished  a  large  number 
of  Bill*,  supplied  legal  dignitaries  in  Parliament  witb  malerials 
lor  ambitious  programmes  of  law  reform,  squabbled  a  good  deal 
about  sticb  ijuesliuns  a*  whether  consolidation  ought  to  prccitle 
trrision  or  vire  verui,  but  did  not  produce  much  In  the  form  of 
tangible  resulia.  At  last  tbe  patience  of  Parliumeni  was 
txhaustcd.  Mr.  Locke  King  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
thtti  impattcace,  and  in  1867  moved  an  addros*  praying  Uer 


*  U  maf  be  UitrrMtinf  lo  niA^  i\»l  Maraulay's  CmniniMioii  Tut  diseaUtie  and 
■odlfffag  tliD  law  el  India  wiu  uppoinml  at  sboat  tlie  wnv  linii?  m  Bnnieuaia'ii 
Uwadabnn.  It  ljii)[nuil  va  for  iiiniii  tears  after  MacuulnT^anitttni  fmin  iDiilo : 
M lU ehW  aehiewncDl  KM  thu  li»linn  Knitl  C'hIc,  vliioh.  though  dmnu  b; 
iMobj,  •Ikl  not  taMowc  lav  lill  IHUI, 
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Majesty   to  (liBprnstr   with    the   irtrtrn   of  the  Statute 
Commigiion.     Lnrtl  John  KuhpII,  while  nppmiog  the  inntion, 
pr»ctirnlly  threw  thu  Commioion  ov«r,  and  it  wa»  allnwml  to 
expire  in  IS59. 

[f  the  net  reiuitt  of  the  Statute  Law  Comminion*  that  ant 
from  1833  to  1859  were  to  be  surninei]  op,  they  would,  apart 
from  a  vast  nin&a  of  reporls,  aufiKetiioDf,  and  sketches,  practically 
reduce  themselves  (o  three  things:  first,  n  measure  of  1850, 
which,  during  its  progress  through  Parliament  was  known  ni 
the  Sleeping  Stalule*  Hill,  hut  would  now  be  described  a*  a 
Statute  Law  Revisiun  Dill,  and  which  repealed  one  hundret]  and 
twenty  obsolvie  sintules ;  seciMully,  the  seren  Criminal  Law 
Cnnsolidntion  Acts  which  became  law  in  ISlH  ;  aiid,  lastly,  a 
Register  o(  Statutes  of  the  present  cenmry,  which  served  as 
a  baais  for  successive  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills,  and  for 
the  Chronological  Tnblc  prefixed  to  the  Index  to  living 
statutes. 

It  is  to  Sir  KichnnI  Ilelhell  (Loni  W'estbury)  that  it  mainly 
due  the  credit  for  practically  initiating  the  lystematie  course  of 
statute  law  revision  which  has  now  been  pursued,  with  more 
or  less  activity,  for  nearly  forty  jieara.  In  ISOO,  when 
Attorney-General,  ho  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
enga);ed  two  gentlemen  to  work  on  the  obsolete  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  that  he  intended  to  expurgate  the  Statute  Book 
uf  all  Act*  which,  though  not  expressly  repealed,  were  not 
abolulcly  in  force.  A  Hill  framed  an  these  lines  was  introduml 
by  Lonl  Campbell,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1861,  became  law  aa 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of  that  year,  and  cleared  away 
nine  hundred  obsolete  Acts  belonging  to  ibe  period  between 
1770  and  18.V1 

in  1863  13elhcll  had  become  Lar«l  Chancellor  as  Lord 
Westhury,  and  in  that  capacity  himself  introduced  another 
Statute  Law  Itevision  Hill.  In  ditin^so,  he  look  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  notable  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  attempts  for  the  improvement  of  the  statute  law,  and  ex- 
plained the  principles  on  which  the  liill  of  18U3  wasframett  : — 

■  What  he  proposed  wan  llmt  tho  Statute  Book  should  ho  rerisod 
and  ex{iurgnt«d,  vrcfling  anny  all  those  enactmoDts  that  ar«  iio 
longer  in  forve,  and  annnging  and  elutwifjing  wliat  is  loft  undar 
proper  heads,  bringing  the  disjiiTsud  Etatitti.'H  together,  eliiainatJag 
jarring  and  di-^conlnnt  provisiuu^,  and  tlius  getting  a  hannouious 
who]*  iiistt'ad  of  a  chaos  of  iiiCDiiniMtiitit  and  coutradictory  cQacluients. 
,  .  ,  Tlio  i^tAtulcK  that  wete  wi-cdctl  utit  might  bo  dcscribod  aa  thuau 
which  are  itit  longDr  ajiplicnhlo  tu  tho  niudera  Ktate  of  sooicty,  enaet- 
nicnta  which  Imve  tweonic  nlrolly  obsuh-tr',  cnactmciilB  vhic^  bare 
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b«aa  repeallHl  bjr  obecaro  or  iD<)ircct  proceeapB,  but  nhicli,  n»ti] 
ulirpfttod  fVgin  tlie  SUtnto  Buob,  woiilil  be  cuiisUntly  tlio  Muae  of 
■Drartaintj,  ,  .  .  Tlio  ta«k  mw  one  of  groat  ditllcult^  nuil  duliciicj, 
Tb*  nawa  f»r  ovoty  Altoratiun  would  Ito  found  in  tli«  Sclioilule, 
giTM>  opposilo  to  tlio  doseriplioD  of  ttio  onnclmont  to  which  it  had 
Leco  appliod.' 

Lonl  Writbury*s  Bill  was  taken  charge  of  in  the  Hnusc  of 
Commons  hy  Sir  Ruutiilell  Pnliner,  and  was  warmly  luppoftrd 
bj  Sir  Hufih  Cairnt.  It  pspur^aiod  the  Statute  Book  from  the 
t«r«nlietb  rear  of  Hrnrjr  II.  in  the  first  joar  of  James  II.,  anil 
iias  bn-ti  Inkrn  an  the  moclrl  of  nil  subflcqupnt  Slaluto  Law 
Kcvistnn  Art*.  The  principles  on  wliiuli  all  those  mratures 
proi'rril  are  that  nothing  xhoultl  be  left  out  of  niij*  authorized 
editinn  of  tbe  Statute  Hook  except  by  expreM  nuihnrtty  of 
Parliaroeiil ;  and  that  nothing  sUould  be  included  in  a  Statute 
Lkw  Rerisiun  Act  which  can  in  anr  respect  be  considered  as 
liviDj;  law,  except  where  the  oa\y  tights  depeadio^  on  tbe 
eaartment  repealed  belong  li  one  or  two  existing  pcraona  whose 
riftbts  are  snvn)  bj*  the  saving  clause. 

The  plan  fur  sTstemiitlc  iinpniveincnt  of  the  statute  law  thus 
tDiiialeal  \ty  Lord  VVrsibury,  with  the  sanction  nf  Lord  Cairns 
lad  Lonl  Selborae,  involved  a  four-fold  task:  (1)  Indexing, 
(i)  Kxpurgaiion,  (3)  Republication,  (4)  Consolidation. 

Actife  steps  were  soon  taken  tn  carry  out  these  objects  and 
jtpoiiit  a  permanent  body  for  the  superintendence  uf  the 
<k.  In  1867  and  IfliA  Lord  Cairns,  in  conjunction  with 
nl  Chelinst'ord,  Sir  John  Shaw  l^fevre  (then  Clerk  of  the 
Cadiamcnts),  and  others,  including  Mr.  Thring  (now  Lord 
Thring),  who  was  iben  Counsel  to  the  Home  Ufiicr,  and  the 
lue  Sir  Francis  Reilly,  woikcd  out  a  scheme  far  the  prepara* 
tiod  of  an  Index  to  the  Statutes  and  of  a  Revised  ICdition  of  the 
Sisiuies  in  foice.  The  Index  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
I  liiunoliigical  Table  of  tbe  Stnlutes,  'with  a  column  showing 
ihnse  wbich  bad  l>cea  repeaU-d,  and  by  wh>it  Arts,  and  showing 
ilio  Bobsequenl  Acts  containing  important  amr-ndmrnls  ond 
titcntions  of  such  as  arc  not  lejienled.'  The  Revised  l^dttinn 
1^  tbe  Statutes  was  tn  contain  such  statutes  only  as  were  still 
■a  force,  and  its  preparation  involved  the  simultaneous  pre- 
juration  of  eipurgatory  Bills,  clearing  away  the  dead  law. 
^<>r  the  superintendence  of  this  work  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
ippoinicd  a  Committi-e  cnusisling  of  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre 
'  1.  of  the  Parliaments),  Sir  Thomas  Krskine  May  (Clerk 
Auisiani  of  the  House  uf  Cuinmnns),  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
ricDfge)  Kiekards  (Counsel  to  the  Speaker),  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lnnij    Tbriog  (Counsel    to    the    Home    OHice),  a 
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Francis)  Rcilly,  who  aftctwAnlt  sucocvdctl  Sir  G.  Rickarda  i 
Coooiel  to  tbft  Spenbcr.  They  and  (bcir  sucvrstor*  Are  ibe 
bmly  wbicli,  under  the  nmtne  of  the  Statute  Law  Coinmiltcr,  hiu 
ever  )ince  18^1:1  continued  to  superintend  the  revision  of  ilii;  ttaluic 
law  by  means  of  Stutule  Law  Revision  Bills,  editions  of 
Rcvioed  Staiuics,  succossivc  cditiona  of  the  Index  nud  Cbruixt- 
logical  Table,  and  Consolidation  Bills.  Its  members  are 
unpaid,  and  it  rmploys  an  olBrcr  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  its 
Secretary.  Tho  Lord  Cbnncwllor,  who  is  now  reprrscnted  on 
the  Committee  by  bis  permanent  Secretary,  may  be  regarded  as 
its  otTicial  mouthpiece  in  Parliament.  Lord  Thring  it  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  origlnul  Committee. 

A  botlv  >o  conaliluted  could  hardly  hope  to  perform  satis- 
factorily the  onerous  inilc  imposed  an  it  iritboul  the  kind  nl 
assistance  which  is  supplied  by  a  periunnrtit  Depnilment  ot 
the  Govcrnmrnt.  This  ntsistancc  was  luppHccI  in  186!)  by 
the  new  OHice  of  Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the  Treaturv, 

The  machinery  which  bas  licen  employcai  for  the  manufacture 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  at  difierent  periods  of  HnrlJameniart 
liistory  would  form  an  iolerestiug  subject  of  investigation,  hui 
it  is  a  subject  which  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  n  few 
cases,  such  as  the  Statute  of  Distribution  and  the  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act,  the  framing  of  some  particular  Act  has  been 
associated  with  the  name  of  some  eminent  lawyer,  and  it  is 
possible  that  an  t-xaminatifm  of  the  Treasury  acounts  would 
reveal  the  names  of  other  lawyers  to  whom  fees  haw  been 
paid  for  similar  lervieei.  But  the  majority  of  pre- Victorian 
statutes  were  probably  drawn  by  Depaitmeolal  scribes,  motv  or 
less  learned  in  the  law.  In  the  year  1S^7  a  partial  attempt 
was  made  to  place  under  central  control  the  task  of  drawing 
Government  Bills,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Driukwatcr 
Bclhnne  to  a  post  in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  Bills  fur  Parliament  under  the  directioniof  the  Hume 
Secretary.  In  1B4M  Mr.  Bethutie  became  member  of  the 
Governor-General's  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  was  suco^itled  bt 
Mr.  Coulson,  who  was  instructed  to  act  under  the  directions  ul' 
tbe  Home  Secretary  in  preparing  Bills  originating  from  nny 
Department  of  the  Goveniment,  and  in  revising  and  reporting 
on  any  Bills  brought  into  either  House  of  Parliament  and 
niforrrd  to  him  by  the  Home  Si-cretnry  for  that  purpose.  la 
1860  .Mr.  Coulson  was  in  his  turn  succee(li-<l  by  .Mr.  Henrv 
Tbring,  now  Lord  Thring.  Air.  Thrtng  appears  to  have  drawn 
all  the  most  important  Cabinet  measures  of  his  time,  but  it 
was  found  that  as  the  number  of  Bills  increased,  difTercni 
Departments   employed    independent  counsel    to    draw   their 
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Bills,  while  ixhcr  Billi  wore  (Irnwn  hj  Dcpaitmcotal  officer* 
withiiut  Irjpil  aiil.  Tbe  Tviull  of  ihU  %yi\vm,  or  want  nf  «^tlr-in. 
wfts  Tar  from  sstisfaclor^.  The  iroil  was  grvat.  tor  bairulers 
employed  'by  tho  job'  were  cntiilcd  to  cbar^e  l«es  on  the 
■nlc  costomarv  in  prirRtc  Parlinmrntary  proclice,  Thore  was 
DO  tecarit)-  for  unilormity  of  language,  stvl<^.  or  Brrangcmcnl, 
in  laws  which  wrrc  inlRiuIcM]  to  find  their  plarc  in  n  common 
SlatuEc  [toiik.  Nor  was  there  anj'  security  for  unitnrmitj  of 
principir?  in  measures  for  which  the  G»vernm(^nt  wat  col- 
lectively reipansible.  DifiV-rcnt  Dt^partmeots  ininxluccd  incon- 
nsteni  Bills,  and  there  was  no  adequate  means  by  which  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Cabinet  ai  a  whole  could  exer^rise 
cfTeclive  control  over  mratiim  fathered  by  individual  Ministers. 
And  lastly,  there  was  no  eh'-ck  on  ihn  financial  contrauencea  of 
legtaUlion.  There  was  nothing  to  prerciit  any  Minister  from 
ioiroiJnring  n  Hill  which  wimht  impose  a  heavy  chargr  on  the 
Treasury,  and  upset  the  Chancellor  of  the  ICxche(|urr's  Dudgct 
calculaiiuni  for  ibe  year. 

In    liitii)   the   acute   and   fragal    mind   of  Mr.   Lowe,  tlien 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was    much    impressed  with  the 

defective  nature  of  thcv  artnngrmenta.     The  remedy  which  he 

devised    was  the  nlnhtiibmrnt   of  an   Office  which  should  lie 

tcsponsibli;   for  the  pirp»mtion  of  all  (iovernmeiit  Bills,  and 

which  should  be  suboniiuntc  to  ihe  Treasury,  and  thus  brought 

into  immediate  relation,  not  only  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Eicl)p<]upr,  hut   with   the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  i* 

■nttlly    Prime  Minister.     Mr.  Thring  was  ap|H>inted  head  of 

tliis  Ollice,   with    the  lilic    of    Pitrliameiitdrv    Counsel    lo    the 

Treasury,  and  was  given  n  permanent  nssistnnt,*  and  a  Treasury 

allowance    lor    ofhcc    rip>-(isi-s    and    fur    such    outside    legal 

•saistance  as  he  might  ri-quiie.      The   whulc  of  tho  time  ut 

the  Pailiamrntary  Counsel  and   his  assistant  was  to  be  given 

bt  the  public,  and  they  were  not  to  engage  in  privnle  practice. 

The  Parliamentary  Counsel  was  to  settle  all  such  l)r[nrtmenlal 

Bills,    and    draw    all    such    other     Govornmenl    Bills   (except 

!>cuich    and    Irish    Bills),    at    bo    might    be    required    by    the 

Treasury    tu   settle  and   draw.     The   inslniclions  for  the  pre- 

paration  ul  every  Bill   were  to  be  in  writing  and  sent  by  the 

heads  i>f  the  Departments  to  the  Parliamentary  Counsel  through 

the  Tieasurr,  lo  which   tatlcr  Department   he   was  to  be  con- 

uitrml    ri.-spunsible.     On  the  ie4)uiiitiiin    ol   the  Treasury    he 

wuto  advise  on  «ll  cases  arising  on  Bills  or  Acts  drmwo  by 
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Iiim,  itTif]    to  Trf)ort   in   special  caKs    referred   tn  biin 
Treaiarv  on  Bill*  brought  in  b^  pTivile  members.      Il  wat  not 
to  be  part  of  bi»  July  to  wriie  memorandu  or  schemes  for  Bitif, 
or  to  attend  Pari  in  men  tu}-  CommiUcet,  unleii  under  instruction^ 
from  the  Treusurv.  ^^k 

The  staff  of  tbe  Parliamentftry  CounKl'i  Office  still  rcmaiaH 
on  the  same  modest  scntc  os  thnt  with  which  it  was  eslablisbed 
in   1869.     The  permnncnt  stnfT  ronsitU  of  the  Failiumeniiry 
Counsel    and  the  Assislnnt  PflHiamentitr^  Couatel,  with  three 
shorthand   writers,    an    oITk-c- keeper,  and     an    ofTice-bor,    and 
these  together 'run'  what  oia^  be  called  the  legislative  workshop. 
The  amount  allowed   for   paymenlt   to   members  of  the    Bar 
woiliiog  under  the  direction   and  on  the  respnntibilitT  of  (be 
Parliamrnlniy  Counsel  wai  ori^inallj  ritimnted  at   an  annual 
sum  of  lOOC/. ;  but  this  cstimnle    has  since  been    increased   tit 
1(^00/.,  mainlj'  in  cnnseijurncr  of  ihc  increase  in  Consididaiion 
Bills,  and  the  additional  work  inrolrcd  in  attendance  on  Standing 
Committees.       Uf    the    barristers    emplujed,    two    at    prcseB 
attend   regalarly  at   the   office,   doing:   such  work   a«    ma; 
required  of  them.     But  their  attendance  is  pnrel;  volants 
they  arc  under  no  permanent  enRnscment ;  thej  are   paid 
fees  in  nocordnnre  with   the  amount  of  work   done  by   tbt 
and  they  hare  their  own  chambers,  and  are  at  lilwrty  to  take, 
and    do    take,    outside    work.       Such    other    astiitaiice     as     it 
required  by  the  Parliamentary    Counsel   is  given   by  members 
of  the  Bar  practising  at  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple,     Daring 
recent  years  such  assistance  has  been  mainly  required  cither  for 
Consolidation    Bills   or  for    Bills  with    respect    to    which    tbt 
advin?  of  sprci.il  ei perls  is  desir.iblr. 

The  Siniiitr  Lnw  Commillcc  and  the  Parliamentary  Counsel's 
ODice  work  in  intimate  connexion  with  each  other.  The 
Parliamentary  Counsel  is  a  member  uf  the  Committee,  its 
lUeetiDgs  are  usually  held  at  his  ofiice,  and  the  work  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  has  been  mainly  done  by  draftsmen 
working  under  his  inilructions.  In  fact,  the  task  of  indexinf;. 
expiirgnling,  and  rearrnngin<;  the  Statute  Book  has  for  inmy 
years  jirncticallv  cinslitulrd  a  second  charge  on  the  time  ol  the 
Pailiamenlary  Counxel's  OfHce,  and  bos  occupied  all  the  time 
that  could  be  spared  from  attending  to  current  legislation  and 
advising  on  questions  connected  with  such  legislation.  Thus 
the  Statute  Law  C()mniittee  and  the  Parliamenlary  Counsel 
form  together  the  uucleui  of  a  Legislative  Department,  such  as 
bos  been  established  fur  India  and  has  done  such  useful  work 
in  consolidating  and  codifying  the  Anglo-Indian  law. 

Such 
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Soch  being  ttic  inachini>nr  avkilabli*,  we  arr  in  n  pniilion  to 
coaudet  what  it  bat  ■ccnmpliihci)  daring  the  lait  tbirtf  yrara 
towutls  tbe  improTcment  of  the  statute  lair. 

The  first  ctlilion  nf  the  Chronolofiical  Table  and  Index  of 
tbr  Stalut«t  was  publisbed  in  ltJ70,  ibe  Index  having  been 
framed  mainly  bj  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Jenkyns,  and  the 
Chrx>noIn<;icKl  Tnblc  by  ihe  laic  Mr,  A.  J.  Wood.  This  work 
ha*  Itrrn  improred  and  brought  up  to  date  by  tuccfiHivo 
edition*,  ami  cnnitituln  an  inditprntnblr  guide  to  the  labyrinth 
of  the  (tatute  law,  Tbe  last  (ihirtecnCli)  edition  bu,  for  ibc 
Mke  of  convenienre,  been  dirided  into  two  volumes,  one 
coDtatning  Ibe  Chronnlo^icalTable,  the  other  the  Index. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes  was 
pablisbed  in  the  same  year.  18T<\  and  the  edition  was  rom- 
plrlri)  in  accordnncR  with  tbe  original  design  in  Auguit  l!i78, 
by  ibo  publirsiitnj  of  the  fiflreoth  volume,  eomprisiof;  the 
italQtes  of  the  year  180S,  the  Inst  year  to  wbieb  rrviiiun  liad 
thm  been  carried  by  means  nf  Statute  Law  Itevision  Itills. 
Further  Stnluie  Law  Revision  Hills  were  subsequently  pteparct) 
aiul  passed,  and  with  their  help  three  mote  volumes  of  the 
Rtirise<l  Statutes  were  produced,  comprising  tbe  Acts  from 
1868  to  lt<7K.     'I'be  last  volume  was  published  in  18tl5. 

In  I^HI'i  Mr.  George  Ilowell,  M.P.,  addressed  «  lellrr  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Hxchrquer,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
npediency  of  pmviding  a  ebenp  edition  of  the  Statutes  for  the 
ue  »t  the  public.  This  letter  was  rcferTei]  to  the  Statute  Law 
Omunittee,  who  recommended  the  publication  in  a  cheap  fonn 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Statutes,  as  revised  by  expurgiiliou  of 
^d  tuaiter,  and  a  further  revision  of  the  Statutes  so  far  as  it 
oMld  be  rfTcctcd  without  unduly  delaying  the  issue  of  the 
rdition.  The  Government  of  the  day  approved  of  the  rccom- 
Meodation,  nnd  steps  were  Rt  once  taken  for  enrryinf:  it  into 
fflet'i.  Tbe  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Revi»i-»1 
Statutes  was  publisheil  in  IM$i^,  and  included  all  tbe  Statutes 
iben  in  force  to  the  end  of  Ihe  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (ll'31l- 
lil.l).  Tbe  second  volume,  published  in  IMS'.*,  brought  the 
vork  down  to  the  end  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  Three  tnoio 
■olutnes  completed  the  pre-Victoriun  statutes;  eight  more,  or 
tUrteea  in  nil,  bringing  tbe  work  down  to  1875,  have  sinoo 
been  publishrtl.  Eaeb  volume  costs  seven  shillings  and 
tisprrice,  and  has  an  index  of  its  own,  and  a  chronological  tabic 
showing  how  each  ennclment  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates 
has  been  Te{M'nlnl.  The  progress  of  the  work  wns  for  a  time 
delaye«l  by  dilliculties  in  passing  through  tbe  House  of 
Cotunons  the  Consolidation  Bills  necessary  to  its  proparation, 
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but  under  the  arrangrtncnU  now  in  force  the  work 
pn>gTrM«(l  M  npiilljr  tu  ■■  rriniitlnnt  witb  the  exigrncica  of 
printing,  nnil  with  lliv  minute  niitt  laborious  examiiinlioa 
required  for  mnintaining  lUe  jiroper  stnndaitl  of  accurAcy. 

The  taving  of  cost  and  labour  which  hu  accrued  la  the 
public  from  these  revised  edilioni  of  the  Statutes  mav  bo  made 
apparent  bj  a  very  few  figures.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Revised  8tatutn>  stibiticuird  eighteen  volumes  for  one  hundred 
and  eiglitrrn.  The  new  edition  contain*  in  five  volamei  the 
enactment)  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  pment  reign,  which 
formerly  occupied  seventy 'leven  volumes.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  clatKS  of  penons  whuM  need*  the  reviied  edition  will  not 
fully  meet,  and,  it  may  he  added,  was  not  specially  designed  to 
meet.  The  jud|;c  who  has  to  decide,  the  counsel  who  has  tn 
advise  on,  the  construction  of  an  obscure  enactment,  fretjuentlv 
finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  language  of  Acts  or  sections 
which  have  been  repealed,  either  oi  dead  law  by  Statute 
L«w  Kerision  Acts,  or  as  superseded  law  by  amending  or  con- 
solidating Acts.  To  the  historical  student  the  law  of  the  past 
is  even  more  important  than  the  law  of  the  present.  Both 
these  classes  of  persons  require  an  edition  of  the  Statutes  con- 
taininff  everything  that  has  been  repealed,  eitbrr  hv  wav  of 
statute  law  revision  or  otherwise.  But  both  these  classes  ma_\ 
derive  material  assistance  Irom  the  notes  and  tables  in  the  rerised 
edition,  which  show  the  reasons  for  each  repeal  or  omission. 
And  to  the  onlinary  legislator,  official,  lawyer,  or  member  of 
the  public,  it  is  surely  an  immense  advantage  to  have  an 
edition  of  the  Statutes  which  contains  only  living  law,  which 
is  comprisi>4l  within  n  reasonable  compass,  and  which  may  be 
purchased  lor  a  rensonablo  price. 

It  will  have  been  seen  Irom  the  forei;oing  review  ibai  the 
process  of  improving  the  statute  law  by  expurgation  of  ibi! 
dead  and  n' publication  nf  the  living  law,  alter  having  bees 
carried  on  nctively  and  continuously  for  nearly  thirty  ye*!*) 
is  now  approiiihiug  its  completion.  It  remains  to  consider 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  stilt  neeiti  to  be  done,  in 
the  direction  nf  consolidation.  The  record  of  progress  in 
this  direction  is  less  satisfactory.  But  then  the  didicnlim 
involved  am  much  greater.  There  la  a  common  fallacy  tlwl 
the  task  of  consolidating  Acts  of  Parliament  is  mainly 
mechanical,  and  involves  little  more  than  the  use  of  paste  and 
scisson.  There  can  be  no  greater  di.dusion.  In  the  farst  place 
it  mutt  be  mneinbercd  that  our  statute  law  extends  over  \\\ 
centuries  of  the  national  life,  and  that  evny  statute  speaks 
with  the  language  and  bears  the  colour  of  its   time.     What 
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wonld  be  tbc  litcrmry  cflcct  of  placing  in  iinoieilt»ie  juita- 
poiition  Ktiteoce*  or  fraginpnu  nt  !iontencc«  frum  WycUf,  Sir 
TliumkS  More,  Hnciui,  JntiDtoD,  MncsuUjr?  Or  conceive  m 
lioe  of  •oldien  coiisiaiing  of  the  Hlack  Princt-'s  long- bo tt  men, 
CniinweU'a  bulf>4:uatn)  troops,  iIk.-  grrntuli^r  or  (bv  '  .Marcb  la 
Fincbley,'  nixl  Mr.  Thomai  AikiiM,  in»rcbing  ihiiuhlcr  to 
ifaouUtcr.  Sflcb  a  literary  jumble,  >ucb  a  inuili^r  anil  ill- 
aawmrt)  »my,  would  be  produced  bj  «  conK<^rie«  of  eximcu 
(torn  PUntngienct,  Tudor,  Gcori^ian,  and  Viclortui  sUtlules. 
Thea,  apiut  from  cnniidcrmtioni  of  laD^UBf;e,  every  ituule  is 
tntatd  wttb  reference  tu,  Mid  prcsuppote*  the  eiiilenco  ol',  the 
Uir,  tbe  judicial  and  adtniuiilrativc  inttitntionR,  and  the  lorial 
coaditioaaT  "f  its  time.  OurJn);  ihir  tul  *ixty  yi-nrs.  ibr  leading 
jodicial  Aod  adminisiraiive  intlitutiom  uf  tlii*  country  have 
bcea  completely  romoalelled,  Tbe  coniolidator  who  did  not 
carry  bia  work  further  back  (ban  the  beginning  of  tbe  pretenl 
mga  would  bare  to  deal  with  n  time  when  there  were  no 
Scpraine  Court  of  Judicature,  no  County  Courti,  no  Local 
Gnrernment  Board,  n»  County.  I)i«trict  or  Parith  Counrilt; 
vbco  ia  fact  tbc  ordinary  machinery  referred  to  and  implietl 
a  Acts  uf  Parlinment  vim  Mbolly  difl'eicai,  \nr  can  tbe 
eooaolidmtor  affoid  lo  overlook  tbe  mure  subtle  and  elusive 
•fteu  produced  on  the  operation  of  a  atalute  by  changes  in  (be 
inlM  of  aabctAniivc  law,  in  rules  of  procedure,  or  in  social  con- 
ditioot.  Agun.  enactments  relating  to  the  same  subject- 
Matter,  even  when  l>eli>nging  approsimntcly  to  the  same 
periud,  arc  not  inlr<.-<{ucntly  (irnn-n  in  ilifTrrcnt  styles,  and 
mploy,  inteniiuunlly  or  deliberatelv,  dilTrrent  phrases  to 
cxptess  tbe  ume  ibing,  and  difl'erences  of  this  kind  must  be 
mnurrd  if  ambiguity  and  inconsistency  are  to  be  avoided. 
Lutly,  tbe  cotnparison  and  recasting  of  different  enactment* 
m  cnlaiD  to  bring  lo  the  surface  obscurities  and  iocon- 
Ittfaciw,  tome  of  which  in>y  have  been  made  tbe  lubj'-ct  of 
jndieuil  or  olh«r  cnminml,  while  others  may  bnve  lurked 
mil— II.  It  i*  dilhcult  to  juitilT  the  retention  and  sirreotvping 
of  tbpie  defect*,  and  at  the  uinie  titne  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
ifarm  wilfaooi  jocurriug  the  cbar^  of  alteriuj;,  while  professing 
to  reproduce,  the  law,  Tbe  up>bot  it  that  the  work  of  cun- 
toIidatiuD  re<|uires  intimate  acqunintance  with  past  as  well  as 
with  existing  taws  and  institutions,  involves  the  rc-wriling  and 
not  merely  the  placing  tiigelher  of  laws,  the  subslitution  of 
nedern  tor  nniii(iinii.-<l  language  and  machinery,  the  har- 
OMnixing  of  iuconiisient  enai.'tmcnts,  and  yet  the  perfiirinanve 
of  ibis  work  in  such  a  way  as  t»  effect  tbe  minimum  of  change 
in  espreaaioos  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
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ilecUioni  nn<l  on  wliicti  a  loDg  coarse  of  nracltoe  hks 
biued,  Tlitf  peirormaRRO  of  sucb  a  taik  willi  ibe  dtrgree  of 
accuracy  jHuperly  required  hy  I*Arliamcnt  rcquirei  uihiute 
CXamiDBtion  and  careful  dclibcralinn,  nnd  imposes  a  heavjr 
burden,  not  merely  on  ihn  drafttman  but  oa  numeroui  mcmbcrt 
of  the  oRicial  adminiatr.-iiirc  stnlT. 

And,  whilst  the  prepanttion  of  Cnntol illation  AcU  i>  nn  euy 
task,  their  introduction  and  pasia|[e  through  Parliament  i>  apt 
to  be  attended  with  coasidMable  difficulty.  Statute  law  reforin 
j«  one  uf  those  thiols  which  everyone  praites  in  the  alutrart, 
but  about  which,  in  its  concrete  Ibrni,  no  one  is  enihuiia^lic. 
No  Minister  expects  to  oblnin  much  credit  from  passing  & 
tnraaute  of  consnlidncinn.  Such  measures  arc  not  eagerly 
demanded  by  (be  constituencies,  and  do  not  figure  u  items  in 
any  political  pnigrainme.  'I'hc  permanent  otTicial,  to  whom  a 
Alinistcr  looks  fur  advice,  is  olteii  reluctant  to  alter  the  form  of 
Acts  nitb  which  lie  is  familiar,  and  knows  that  the  pre|iiaratioa 
of  a  Consolidation  I3ill  may  scvcicly  tax  the  time  of  himself 
and  his  fiubordinales.  fience  a  Minister  is  naluraliy  unwilling 
to  introduce  such  a  measure  except  on  an  assumncv  that  it  will 
pais  unopposed,  and  will  not  rncroach  on  the  scanty  time 
arailablc  for  proposals  looming  more  largely  in  tbe  public  eye. 
And  such  an  assurance  cannot  always  be  obtained.  It  isdiffieult 
to  disabuse  the  average  mpinbi-r  ol  Paijinmrnt  of  the  notion  that 
tbe  inlruduction  of  nConsMlidatiun  Bill  idfordsa  suitabli-  oppor- 
tunity for  proposing  ameiidmenis,  to  siktiiify  him  that  re-enact- 
ment  does  not  mean  approval  or  perpetuation  of  the  existing 
law,  or  to  convince  him  thai  attempts  to  combine  sabstantial 
amendment  with  consolidation  almost  inevitably  spell  failure 
in  bulb.  Vet,  notwithstanding  these  diflicullics  anu  obstacles, 
reasonable  progress  has  been  made  stncr  ]8(>9  with  the 
oODSolidation  of  various  braiii-lies  of  tbe  statute  law.  Among 
the  groups  of  ennctmi-nts  which  have  been  consolidated  ma_ 
be  mentioned  those  relating  to  the  Coinage,  the  National  Deb^ 
Stamps  and  Stamp  Duties,  tbe  Customs,  the  Management 

the  Slave  Trade,  Public  Health,  VVeights  and  Measures, 
lililia,  ShcrilTs,  Coroners,  Mortmain,  County  Courts, 
vramissionets  for  Oaths,  Fnctors,  Lunacy,  Foreign  Jurisdiction^ 
Foreign  Marriages,  (he  Hitiising  of  the  Working  Classes, 
Municipal  Corporations,  Public  Libraries,  Trustees,  Copyhold, 
Diseases  uf  Animals,  Merchant  Shipping,  Friendly  Societies. 
Moat  of  these  Acts  have  been  drawn  in  pursuance  of  recotn- 
mrndalioDS  by  (be  Suitute  Law  Coinrailtee,  and  through  tbe 
agency  of  the  Parliamentary  Counsel's  oflioe.  In  some  cases 
Parliamentary  obstruction  has  been  indirectly  of  ns«  in  suggest- 
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iog  and  ■timulaiiag  improrrmcaU  in  the  form  of  the  lUtuM 
Uw.  Thoj  tbe  Army  Ad,  nliioh  form*  «  ilanil!n^  cvwlc  for  the 
ilUciplioe  uf  (he  army,  but  ia  nocunlnnce  with  conttilutitinsl 
■safe  U  aoiiuallv  bruughl  into  i<ni:e  \>y  a  >hiirt  Continuutcc 
Act,  awet  its  origin  to  ibu  <lil1icuUi«s  wbkh  vrcrc  expcriunuMl 
is  pftuinj;  through  Parliament  the  old-fuhioa«(l,  cumbToiu, 
Ungth;  Mutiny  Acts.  Under  tho  new  syslem  the  annual 
CtMttinoftncc  Acta  embody,  in  a  brief  and  technical  I'onn,  such 
aawndment*  <>f  the  Uw  lu  are  from  time  lo  lime  found  requis'ile, 
and  provision  i«  inailc  for  pc-rtodirailj-  reprinting  the  Btnnding 
Army  Act  with  theie  amendmcnU,  Tbrrc  nre  other  rerent 
Acts,  awing  their  iaitiaUon  to  the  Stiitute  Law  Committee,  and 
bahiooed  ia  the  Parli&mentar}'  Cuuniel'i  office,  which,  thuugh 
not  falling  prcciwly  within  the  category  of  Coiuolidution  Acta, 
serve  the  some  uieful  purpoicnf  sboilening  and  ainiplifyiDg  the 
form  of  the  statute  law.  The  Interpretation  Act  of  1^89 
geoeralixcs  a  number  nf  definitions  and  rules  of  coniiruction 
vbicb  bad  Iwen  in  cummon  use,  nnd  thus  promutes  uniformity 
of  language,  and  supercedi-s  a  vast  number  of  special  clauses 
and  pruvisions.  The  Short  Titles  Act  of  1892  facilitated  the 
reference  to  statute*,  and  has  prtived  to  be  of  much  use  in 
reducing  (he  length  and  coat  of  legal  documeots  involving  sucb 
irterrnce.  It  has  now  been  BUpplcinented  and  aupcricded  by  tbe 
>ii--n  Titles  Act  of  1S96,  which  gives  hhort  titles  to  all  Public 
roeral  .Acta  paasp'l  since  the  Union  with  Scotland,  The 
blic  Aulhoriiica  Protection  Act  of  \^^\  anbatitutcd  a  sh(»rt 
feoeraJ  provision  for  the  various  and  often  unsatisfactory 
■lericea  by  wbicb  Departments  of  the  Government  and  other 
public  authorities  bad  previously  sought  protection  against 
imscrupuloua  litigants. 

liut  if  the  amount  already  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
oaasoltdalion  is  not  deipicable,  the  amount  which  remains  to  be 
(lone  is  great  indeed,  and  would  suffice  to  occupy  for  many 
tears  the  spare  lime  of  the  Statute  Law  Committee,  the  Parlia- 
loeaiary  Couoset*s  Office,  the  Government  Departments,  and 
Parliament.  The  numeruua  groups  of  Acts  which  have  to  be 
administered  by  the  newly  constituted  or  remodelled  local 
aulhoritiL-s — County  Councils.Ulmriet  Councils,  Parish  Councils, 
BaanJs  of  Guardians — ^stand  in  urgent  need  of  simplification. 
Tbe  jmiviaions  of  the  Poor  Law  are  still  embodied  in  a  aeries  of 
Acta  begioniug  with  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  and  extending  over 
>  period  of  ibrr«  centuries.  The  law  of  Public  Health  for  tbe 
couotry  outside  L<>ndon,  though  consolidated  in  1875,  has  been 
much  unendcd  since,  and  rei|uirea  nut  only  conaolidalioci  but 
adaptatioa   to    tbe  new  machinery   through  which    it    ia  to  In; 
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adminislered.  The  tsw  relatiog  to  bighwkTi  i>  ereo  more 
rragnientAry  nml  ubsalele.  Had  these  and  kindrLtl  bnnctici  o( 
the  luw  bi-cn  contolidatcd,  the  task  of  framing  the  irreni  Loral 
Gi>r«riiinent  AcU  would  hnve  been  inrinitrly  nuicr,  nnil  tbrir 
lonn  would  have  brcn  fnr  tni'Tc  catJirnctorv.  Bui,  as  ■>  UsumI 
in  «uch  ca«-a,  contoliilntion  wnitctl  for  nmcndntpnt  and  atnend- 
oiCDt  waited  Utr  oonaolidation.  Tbe  enM^tmenu  relating  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judioilure  are  fonnidabte  in  number  nn<) 
eomplicatiun,  niid  most  of  tbem  could,  without  lerious  difTiculty, 
be  brougbt  M-ithin  the  compus  of  a  tinjjile  Act.  Tbe  Uw 
regulutiiiir  some  of  tbe  gn>at  public  Depaituients,  such  &a  ihn 
Pott  Utlice,  is  ripp  and  oTcr-npe  for  coocolidalioa.  The  Acts 
relating  to  the  Gorcmmcnt  of  India  uc  inorv  than  fortv 
number,  and  some  of  ihcm  tl>te  from  before  the  lime  of  Wan 
Hn«tings. 

What  tceros  to  be  mo«t  needed  ii  the  fnrmnlinn  of  it  body 
public  opinion  whieb  will  i-ncnuragc  .tnil  alitnuUtir  the  finvrrn- 
ment  of  the  d.iv  in  the  introduction  of  Cuixol  id  nation  Hills,  nnd 
the  esiabliihinent  of  a  practice  under  which  Parliament  will 
accept  and  pass  them  with  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  their 
occnrscy.  The  tucceti  which  until  a  year  or  two  ago  had 
attended  recent  experiments  in  improvinf;  (be  machinery  (or 
trarryinfT  such  measures  through  Parliament  accoied  lo  supply 
faTOumhle  omens  for  their  easier  progress  in  the  future,  in  a 
long  series  of  vears  Parliament  ha<I  been  in  llic  habit  of  p«siing 
without  question  the  successive  Statute  Law  Kcvision  BilU 
introduced  by  the  Government,  llut  in  lUiid  objection  w«« 
wken  to  tbe  UtII  of  that  year,  partly  on  tbe  ground  that  enact- 
ments of  the  present  reign  cuutd  not  safely  be  repealed  by  such 
measures.  1  he  Itill  was  reintroduced  in  I8it0,  and  referred  to 
a  Select  Commitlee,  who  reported  that  they  desired  to  'express 
their  sense  of  the  great  cnuiion  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
Bill  has  bc<m  prepared,  and  their  opinion  that  the  Slaluto  Law 
Committee  nnd  its  assistants  have  Inlly  jnstilied  the  confidence 
which  has  been  shown  in  them  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.* 
So  far  from  bein|;  of  opiniuii  that  the  procrss  of  statute  Ian 
revision  had  been  carried  too  far,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  mi^hl  be  '  safely  made  much  more eslensive and  valuable' 
by  the  repeal  of  preambles  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  inti- 
mation of  opinion  the  shorter  expressions  aulhoriked  by  the 
Interpretniion  Act  and  tbe  Short  Titles  Act  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Kerttod  Siatuint,  and  authority  has  been  gircn  to  omit 
preambles  when  merely  of  n  formal  nature.  It  was,  however, 
thought  prudent  to  strengthen  the  guarantees  for  accuracy -by 
UTanging    that    erery   Statute   Law    Revision    Bill    should    be 
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tefemd  for  txajntnntion  to  a  ipecitil  Joint  Coroinitte«  uf  the 
two  Huusei. 

It  VAC  ■ubKqti«ntlj'  dctcmiiiifd  to  n(er  CotKolidstion  Bills 
to  tbe  nine  Joint  Committer',  uid  the  reialts  of  thr  deter- 
minfttton  wrrc,  on  the  whole,  rery  turceMful.  Tbe  Corn- 
niitlev  nf  1S*J4  t^xnmiaeil  and  p.it«M)  four  CnntolidfUion  Kill*, 
.rce  of  ihi^m  nf  gn-nt  itnpnrtanci^  nnd  mngnitiidR,  including 
le  gigantiL-  Merdinni  Stiippin)^  Hill,  with  its  «even  bundml 
uid  fitrtr-ei^Ut  clauteii  and  twenty-two  M.'bedi)le*.  The  reiuU 
of  tlieir  iaboun  wu  accepted  by  the  two  lloum,  and  the  Bills 
becane  law,  their  ps&ia|;e  through  tbe  Hoote  of  Commons 
beini;  materialljr  factlitotrt)  bj  a  rulin);  (hat  nmendmenta  nf 
nhituicff  arc  out  of  onlcr  in  a  meaautc  profciaing  h_v  ita  title 
tn  be  mcrr  cnntnlidittion.  The  report  of  the  Cnmmiltec  on 
the  Merchant  Sliippini;  Hill  explain*  clenrlr  the  principles  on 
which  llier  pn>ceeded.  The  Cumtnittee  expre**  aii  opinion 
that  tb«  Hill  'reproduces  the  existing  vnuciincnts  with  mch 
iterations  only  as  are  required  for  nnironnil}'  of  expression 
and  adaptation  to  exislinfi;  Uw  and  practice,  nnd  does  not 
cnbodr  •oy  Bubtlantial  amendment  of  the  law.'  Ther  state 
that  they  had  in  Home  in«nn<r«  remorrd  nmhigiiiiiet,  made  con- 
tequenti.ll  ntlrrnlioni,  C»r(rclcdi>bvii)u*  tniit.-ikri,  and  «Irucl(  Olit 
obaotete  matter.  They  bad  heani  representatives  nf  the  ihip- 
owners  and  seamen,  and  carefully  condderHt  (be  viuwi  expressed 
by  them  as  to  ilte  effect  of  the  consolidating  measure  on  tbeir 
KTeral  inlereiti.  In  point  of  (net  the  Commidee  performed 
their  duty  in  the  moat  careful  and  exhnusiive  manner.  They 
iwjuired  erery  depsrmrc  from  tbp  existin<;  tex(  of  (he  Inw  to 
It  explained  and  juslilird,  every  ca»e  in  which  the  removal  of 
an  ambiguity  ur  inconsistency  seemed  desirable  to  be  submitted 
for  express  decision. 

Sandry  Consolidation  Bills  were  inlroduccd  in  HQi,  but  were 
all  nipped  in  the  hud  by  the  early  diiisnlucion  i}f  Harlinroent.  Tbe 
aorlc  was  resumed  in  (ho  Sei&ion  of  I8^t),  buC  the  results  were 
diiappiiintini;.  A  measure  for  consolidating  ibc  enac(menta 
nilating  to  friendly  societies  became  law,  thanks  to  the  active 
support  of  tbe  representatives  of  the  prinripal  societies.  Hut 
another  mouurc  which  bad  cost  much  valuable  time  and  labour 
■^ssarrificed  to  opposition  in  the  House  of  Oimmon*.  The  Acts 
relating  tn  the  administration  of  the  Post  Ollice  hare  not  been 
oonsolidaterl  since  1837,  In  their  present  form  (Uey  constitute 
a  complicated  piece  of  patchwork  representing  legislation  which 
lias  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  present  rei);n.  A  Bill  for 
raoiolidating  these  cnnc[menis  into  a  single  mrasure  of  ninety- 
tbne  sections  bad  been  prepared,  nnd  was  introduced  into  tlie 
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House  of  Loida  at  the  be^innin^  of  the  Session  of  1896.  After 
second  readinf;  it  was  rcCoirc^d  to  ihe  JoiDt  Commitlrc  on 
Coniolidalion  Bills,  and  tbcro  undnivrnt  n  molt  careful  and 
minute  rxaminnCion.  As  Trris«d  \>y  the  Committee  il  wiu 
passed  liv  llic  House  of  Lords  and  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  on  its  arrival  it  was  dnipjiud,  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  Post  OfKce  Acts  required  amendments  of  substance,  Knd 
that  no  meuure  of  consulidalton  would  be  sutUfactor;  whidi 
did  not  embody  these  amendments.  At  the  end  of  the  Session 
there  was  no  time  to  argue  the  matter  out,  and  the  Hill  had  to 
be  dropped,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Lord  Chnnrellor  ao<t  of 
bis  predecessor  in  olfice.  Lord  Herschell,  both  of  whom  pointed 
out  in  forcible  language  ibat  if  Consolidation  Hills  were  to  meet 
with  opposition  unless  they  embodied  amendment  at  well  as 
consolidation,  all  prospects  of  proceeding  with  the  important 
work  of  consolidating  the  statute  law  of  England  bad 
(liMppeared. 

Toe  fean  ihus  expressed  hare,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
completely  realized.  The  Post  Oliice  Consolidntion  Bill  waa 
again  introduced  in  1897,  was  again  passed  ihrougb  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  but  was  nfrain  blocked  i 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground,  it  is  understood,  that  it 
was  not,  as  it  professed  to  be,  a  measure  of  eon  so  lid  at  ion,  and 
amid  ibc  press  of  curient  business  nu  time  could  be  found  for 
diseussini;  and  meeting  the  objections  thus  raised.  Neilber 
the  Post  Oliice  Bill  nor  any  other  measure  of  consolidation  was 
■ubmitled  lo  Parliament  in  lbU8.  It  wns  doubtless  felt  that  • 
body  like  the  Joint  Committi-c  could  not  reasonably  be  asked 
to  spend  their  lime  In  examining  the  arid  details  of  a  Consolida- 
tloD  Bill  if  their  labours  were  to  be  lightly  set  aside  In  tbc 
House  of  Commons,  without  due  consideration  for  tbeir  carr 
and  good  faith.  Thus  the  work  of  consolidating  the  contents 
of  the  Statute  Book,  a  work  which  has,  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  succession  of  eminent  Lord  CbanccUurs, 
been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  actirity  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  for  the  present  Iwcn  absolutely  suspended. 
This  Is  not  a  state  of  things  which  can  be  cunlem])li-tt(-d  wUb 
satisfaction.  Can  any  remedy  be  discovered?  Two  things 
seem  needed  :  first,  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  as 
would  justify  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  undertaking  a 
irouble&otue  task  ;  and  secondly,  a  restoration  of  Parliameniarj 
confidence  in  the  work  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Join' 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Is  consolidation  of  Ihe  statute  law  worth  the  trouble  that  tt 
involves?     This   is  a  question  which  ought  to   be  felrlj-  and 
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sqnaroly  in«t.  There  are  Bume,  including  men  enttited  tti 
•|>rak  with  high  auihoritj,  who  would  %^j  ibal  it  is  not. 
I>aubtle«f,  lh<-y  would  say,  lh«  oxitling  ataiutes  are  namprous, 
Innmentarjr,  and  ill-rxpr<-ss«l.  Bui,  with  tho  trxprnditura  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  timr  and  with  the  help  of  a  decent 
Index,  it  if  always  pouible  to  find  what  you  want  in  the 
Statute  D<K>k.  Coosolidalicin  in  ihi-  form  of  rerbnl  litcinl  rcpru- 
dncliun  of  eiisliatc  enactments  it,  for  tlu-  reasons  referred  lit  above, 
tmpracticAblc,  Consolidaiiim  in  any  oilier  form  involves  the 
risk  of  altering  the  law  in  wiiys  not  desired  or  intended  by  ibc 
l^islature.  New  language  raiMs  new  questions  and  mrnns 
new  litigation.  And  thrn  the  apparent  simplicity  uf  a  Contoli- 
tlaiion  Act  i*  illusory.  If  n  quctlion  of  construction  arises  it  is 
od'ten  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  words  of  the  existing  Act  aod 
to  consider  the  effect  of  previous  enactments.  Su  that  tha  oltj 
mrch  is  still  iMcestary,  and  lliere  is  addi^d  to  it  the  difficulty 
of  Ifccominj;  fainiliaT  Willi  another  statute,  novel  in  langaa^R 
and  ttrmngemcni.  This  is  the  kind  of  answer  which  might  not 
■onaturmlly  be  given  by  n  judge  who  is  nccnitomed  to  boar 
qoestioni  of  slntutory  construction  argued  out  by  eminent 
oonnscl  on  either  side,  or  by  n  leading  b.irri«tcr  who  has 
Uirmigh  long  experience  acquired  familt.-irity  with  thL-  intricacies 
of  the  Statute  liiiok  or  of  mch  )>art  of  it  as  he  is  most  likely  to 
wanif  who  has  at  his  disposal '  devils  '  for  hunting  up  oul-uf-the- 
way  points,  and  who  is  apt  to  ignore  the  f.tct  that  the  difficult 
(jucstians  with  which  be  hat  to  deal  uro  rare  and  ciceplionnl, 
■od  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  tho  number  of  difficulties 
removed  by  consolidation.  Whether  it  is  the  answer  that 
wooJd  be  given  by  the  '  unlearnnl '  Member  of  Parliament  who 
itezpecte<]  to  understand  nnd  disruss  a  Kill  inlelli^itile  only  by 
leferenoc  to  a  score  of  scattered  cnactmenlji,  by  the  busy  police 
magistrate  who  has  to  compare  half-a-doiea  *  cuffing  statutes  ' 
before  he  can  decide  an  apparently  simple  point,  or  by  the 
Bcmber  of  or  clerk  to  a  local  authority  who  finds  that  he  cannot 
•ofely  exercise  his  administrative  powers  without  frequent 
tedious  nnd  costly  references  to  counsel,  is  another  ([uestion. 
[|  nay  be  presumed  that  the  ronscicntious  legislator,  the  harried 
ntsgiaUatc,  and  the  worried  official  would  prefer  consolidation  to 
I'liaos.  Anyhow,  if  it  is  considered  safer  and  easier  to  go  on 
Sliding  %  new  volume  each  year  to  the  Statutes  without  taking 
sny  steps  to  reduc«  the  bulk  or  simplify  the  contents  of  the 
'listing  mass  of  statute  law,  the  Government  must  be  content  to 
torn  a  ilcaf  ear  to  the  pnblic  officials  and  private  citizens  who 

Eiodically  relieve  their    feelings    by  describing  the   laws  of 
glaiMl,  in  C'romweU's  forcible  language,  ns  '»  tortuous  and 

ungodly 
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oogodly  jumble/  They  matt  be  rontrni  also  la  licw 
nmcnding  Billt,  whirh  ihcy  tinvc  to  intrmlucn  from  lime  to  lirn« 
in  onter  Ici  krrp  »ur  rninpliratrtt  wtmtnuttntive  macbtoe  in 
geiit~,  tietciibrd  as  '  Chiiipscr  puxzlt^s.'  It  is  rum|»ralively  easy 
to  nmtn6  «  single  Act  Uut  when  amendment  of  the  law 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  patching  up  several  Acts, '  applying ' 
or  *  adapting '  scvctal  more,  and  appending,  in  Bchedulrs,  liata 
or  fngmenis  of  mhrn,  the  rc«uU  it  apt  to  be  diiiracting  lo  the 
Irgialalor,  the  adminiatrntor,  and  tbc  private  citizen.  Vet  such 
ii  the  incviinble  r«idt  "f  pilinir  Art  opnn  An  without  an 
attempt  to  weld  into  tbapc  any  pitrt  of  tile  chaotic  he»p. 

Kn^lith  law*,  based  oi  thvy  aic  on  an  unrivalled  stnre  of 
l«gal  and  atlminislrative  esjierience,  uught  to  supply  models  to 
our  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries.  But  they  arc  acverely 
handicapped  by  their  defective  form.  If  they  were  bettor 
r£prrssr<I  and  better  arrangi^l,  they  could  be  more  rradtly 
and  AdTniitngmatly  ndnpied  by  colonial  Icgislatuie*.  And  if 
cnuntries  likr  Japan  look  to  France  mtlicr  than  to  KngUnd  for, 
tbeir  models  in  legislation,  it  is  not  because  Ihe  law  of  Fram 
is  better  in  substance,  but  because  it  is  better  in  fuim. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  discreditable  to  a  great  nation  to  la^ 
aside  the  task  of  simplifvin^  tlie  contents  of  its  Statute  liook,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  riMim  for 
improvement  in  the  machinery  for  eflectint;  that  task.  4 

I'nrliamrnl,  and  every  Member  of  Parliament,  is  entitled  to  ■ 
reasonable  asstirancc  that  what  profesaes  to  be  consolidation 
deserrca  that  name  and  d(M!S  not  disguise  and  conceal  alterations 
in  the  substance  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  it  is  jierfectly  clesir 
that  Patliatnent  cannot  by  iis  ordinary  machinery,  and  through 
its  ordinary  committees,  test  the  accurncv  ol  an  elaborate 
nwuorc  of  consul] idat ion.  SomebiKty  must  be  trusted  to  do  the 
work.      In  whom  can  this  trust  be  safely  reposed?     And  what 

fuarantecs  of  fidelity  and  accuracy  can  reasonably  be  required  ? 
t  may  be  that  an  assurance  by  a  responsible  law  officer  of  \ht 
Crown  that  a  measure  is  '  consolidation  pure  and  simple  *  would 
satisfy  the  House.  Hut  what  does  the  phrase  'cunsolidalion 
|K)re  sod  simple  '  imply  'f  It  has  bi-en  said  iihove,iind  it  cannot 
be  repealed  too  often,  that  cnnsolidation  in  the  sense  of  verbal 
and  literal  reproduction  is  impracticable.  The  law  has  to  be 
rewritten  in  modem  language.  The  form  must  be  changed  in 
order  that  the  substance  may  be  retained.  Existing  statutes 
contain  many  provisions  which,  to  use  Lord  Wcttburj's 
language,  '  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  modern  stale  of 
society'  and  have  been  'repealed  by  obscure  or  indirect  pro- 
cesses.'     Is  the  recognition  of  these  changes  and  the  adaptation 
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«r  sUlutorjr   IsBgua^  ia  ihese  KquiremenU  to  be  trc%t«(I  as 
am^admpnt  of  thr  law  ? 

Ev«a  wh«n  llio  drafuinan  baa  doat>  hia  work  with  tbt;  mott 
KiapulouB  cure,  qucitioni  mutt  nloioit  alwara  ariac  wliicli  he  U 
vnabU  to  aolvc,  and  whicli  drmanf)  ihv  cxerciae  uf  legikUUvc 
diacretioii.  Tbrrc  will  utunll}'  be  found,  a«  bos  been  »inaik<»] 
clicwhirre,  '  laeww  In  Ik-  fdted,  ubMrurititra  lu  br  remored, 
inc()niisi(!ac.'i«i  lu  be  hvitinnixx^d,  and  duubts  to  be  rcioWed.' 

In  ibe  cue  of  BilU  wbicb  have  eume  before  ibr  Joint 
Coinniilttft-  ul  Lorda  and  Commonsi  lb«  practice  has  Imtr  for 
the  dtkfltman  lu  a(al«  ttiMe  qu«tion»  fullj'  in  the  form  nf  notes, 
■Dppl«menlcd  by  aach  vf^rbtil  tnformntinn  aa  ma;  be  m{uired, 
and  to  IcAVc  with  the  Commillcc  tbr  ropnnsibilily  ol  deter- 
mining bow  thry  should  l*c  svtiled.  The  particular  form  of 
lolution  adopted  bnt  nut  alwa)'*  l>een  the  same.  In  some  caacs 
wf  obacurily  or  ambiguity  it  baa  bivo  cuosidLTt-il  lafrr  to  *con- 
Mlidate  the  duubi.'  In  oibera  the  Ci>mmit(«<  havflclc  it  lo  be 
their  duty  to  save  liiigiition  by  cutting  the  knoi.  When,  as 
eiten  happens,  the  existing  practice  ia  not  consistent  with  the 
iMUr  ol  the  law,  thr  qucitiou  uauallj  coniidered  ha*  been 
whether  the  m^tiiT  ri-lattrd  mTrly  to  (hr  internal  ri'tfulatiuni  of 
a  (iovernmcnt  Dnpiirlinrnt  or  afTccted  ihe  rights  ond  inicretls  of 
the  outside  public.  In  the  loriner  cose,  tommim  seme  necmeil 
to  point  townnii  wbitt  might  be  deieribed  as  the  nniural  and 
legitimate  derelopntent  of  the  law  and  against  express  reviral 
of  rrgulalioos  which  pxpcrienoe  bad  proved  to  he  unnecessary 
or  inoooTenient.  But  where  outside  rigfata  or  interests  were 
CVDOemed,  the  action  nf  the  Committee  was  strictly  conservative, 
omI  irreat  jealousy  was  shown  of  any  suggestion  that  it  might 
br  ct>nvi-niFnt  to  smotitb  aw.ty  ndrniniitrativc  diliiculties  hv 
■light  alterations  of  the  law.  It  was  always  felt  that  lo  do  this 
was  the  pruper  function  of  the  legislature  at  large  by  meeos  of 
aiDeadiag  measures.  Of  course  there  is  always  room  for  argu- 
Meat  OS  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  *  amend- 
■MM  uf  the  law'  and  'alterations  necessurity  iiicidrnlnl  to 
COtMolidation,'  or  '  adnplatinns  to  existing  law  and  practice.' 
Bat  if  the  work  done  by  the  .loint  Committees  is  carefully 
aumiocd  it  will  be  seen  that  tlieir  tendency  bos  been  to  lake 
•  Tery  strict  view  as  to  the  limits  of  their  powers. 

If  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  the  procedure  thus  descrilml 
is  not  consolidation,  as  he  undeniaoda  the  term,  he  is  perfectly 
itstilied  in  doing  so.  Only  be  must  rememlier  that  con- 
tolidaiioa  in  his  sense  of  the  term  is  not  practicable. 

Tfie  IliiuBo  ul  Commons  usually  takes  a  cominon-srnso  view 
«( Ihete  questions,  and,  if  ila  opinion  were  fairly  cliallcnged,  it 

would 
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would  probsbljr  my  ibat  it  was  quits  willing  tn 
Commillcr*  a  mi*oR>blc  ditcristion  as  to  wbat  tbcy 
wbnl  the}'  did  not  think  coniiilrnt  with  contolidntion,  provided 
alwn}'s  llint  it  hnd  some  inesns  of  tviting  \hi:  giouiidi  un  which 
the  Cominiilee  piocredcd.  Such  *  mraos  could  eusiij'  be 
supplied.  In  llic  tint  place  definite  initmctions  might  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  principloa  on  vbicb  the  Commiitrc  are  to 
procrcd.  These  instructioni  would  probably  correcpond  more 
or  If»  to  the  linn  of  the  report  pTe«cntcd  by  the  Joint 
Comroitt^TC  who  letlled  the  grent  Merrhant  Shipping  Art  of 
1894.  In  the  next  plnce  the  report  pTcscntei)  by  the  Committee 
on  each  Cnntolidation  BUI  might  be  specific  inilead  of  general, 
might  deal  with  each  of  the  questions  submitted  lu  the 
Committee  for  solution,  and  miebt  explain  tbe  reason  for  ibe 
pftTticular  solution  adopted.  1  bis  would  inrolvc  a  certain 
(unount  of  trouble  and  delay,  but  the  amount  of  additional 
trouble  would  be  trilling  as  compnrrd  with  that  nrressarily 
Involved  in  the  prepnration  of  a  C'onfnlidniinn  Hill. 

The  problem  is  how  to  rec«)neile  the  control  which  the  House 
ought  to  exercise  over  its  Committees  with  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  passing  measures  which  are  not  contentious  but 
wbich  may  occasionally  require  a  few  words  of  explanntion. 
Perhaps  some  slight  amendment  of  the  Standing  Orders  tnigbt 
be  required.  It  might  be  expedient  to  let  measures  of  ibis 
kind  b*'  taken  on  one  dity  in  tbe  week  cither  at  the  time 
allowed  for  private  Hills  or  after  twelve  o'clock.  In  everv  case 
of  a  Cousulidalion  Hill  a  very  short  discussion  would  lulTire  to 
Mitle  tbe  question  whether  the  Committer  who  had  considered 
a  Consolidation  Bit)  bad  done  their  work  properly  or  noi 
The  prnblem  does  not  seem  difficult  to  solve,  but  until  it 
solved  in  some  way  or  other  the  work  of  consolidating  t 
statute  law  must  ho  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Aut.  IX.— 1.  Spain.     Bj  H.  K.  Wntt«.     London,  1892. 

».  The   GUI  CamptadoT.     Bjr  H.  Butler  Clarke      New  York 

ami  Londoa,  Wil. 
3.  A  f/utoiy  ^  Spain.     By  Ulivk   Ralph  Burke.     Two  VoU. 
^_  Lomloo,  18y5. 

^^■IHE  courage  uxl  tlie  mtsfoTtuim  of  Spain,  tb«  decayed  but 

^^P.      not  (lUUdnourvd   condition    of  a    nation    which    led    the 

^^Fortd  three  hundred  yean  ago,  hring  to  mind  (he  memory  of 

hn  ancient   gtort'.     The    hitlnrj  of  Spain   for  the    Init  three 

iiDndrcd  ^eats  it  oni!  of  clecndencn  and  acnility,  chequered  by 

Kime    glenmt   of  ancient    virtue.     Down    to    the    time    of   the 

Jeitructiiin  of  ihc  Moorish  Rmpire  and  the  Moorish  people  by 

Ferdinand  Vll.  and  Philip  II.,  it   ts  a  siory  of  conquest  anil 

'      iv-car>que»t,  in  which  the  armies  of  three  continents  took  part ; 

j      of  cfaiv.tlry  exhibited  without  the  sorincss  of  Provence  or  the 

I      Taoily  of  France,  ami  of  rcliginn  pntting  from  wide  toleration 

into  an  unpleaiing  but  not  ignuhic  «ternnv*t,  which  (lef^rneintctl 

*i  last  into  a  bigotry  horn  from  hatred  of  men  rather  ihnn  love 

•f  God. 

Sucb  csprcuions  at  'national  type,'  'national  character,* 
'  national  sentimenl,'  when  we  look  into  them,  may  appear  at 
fifil  to  be  metaphysical  abslnetinns : — 

*  Whou  wo  talk  of  uatioual  greatii<-sB,  what  dues  it  mean  ?  Why, 
it  really  mcuie  thai  a  cerlaiu  distiovt  ileQuito  uumhcir  of  inituorlol 
iadiridaal  beings  happen  for  a  few  years  tn  be  iu  oircu  rati  tan  uus  to 
act  lA^ether,  and  one  uiwa  anutbor,  in  such  a  way  oe  to  bu  able  to 
act  upon  the  world  at  large,  to  gain  aa  oecendaDoy  over  the  world, 
to  RSin  power  and  wealth,  odiI  to  look  like  one,  and  to  be  tolktxl  of 
nd  to  1m  looked  up  to  aa  one.*  * 

The  prraclier  got*  on  to  draw  n  religious  moral   from  ifac 

iodividuality  of  the  component  atoms  of  the  maas.     He  under- 

Tilaes,    perhaps,    the   reality    concealed    in    llic    illusion    of  a 

unamiin    jiersonality.       The    most    abstract    of    all    such    per- 

unalities  is  the  Church.     The  Church  commands,  triumphs, 

afrrs.     She   is  represented   ni  a    kind  of  (joddess,  something 

■naipnunded  of  a  Muse,  a  Virtue,  and  an  Institution,  rather  than 

acnmmanity  of  living  souls.     Yet  this  mytholngieal  figure  has 

ymtT   to    irupire    and    to    nmsolc ;    it    symhnlixes    a    type   of 

dunrter  and  a  rule  of  life,  and  creates  a  likeness  among  lliitse 

*bo  lake  il  as  ati  ideal.      The  belief  in  a  common  country,  and 

rarothlal  aw)  I'loia  ikraioiu^'  Sermon  VL,  vol.  It.,  ]■-  'JSi, 
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«  commoa  chanictrr  suitable  to  it,  rrsts  on  a  more  tangit 
though  nol  more  real  foundation.  The  infaabiiaau  of  ooa 
country  rrsrmblr  each  otber  naturally  in  origin,  fratoret, 
Ungungf,  and  drvM.  Tlii-j  *bare  tbc  same  idens,  and  to  some 
cslrnt  till-  >nm(-  Inteieil*.  Tbe  illutiun  is  powcrrul  to  «rork : 
it  makes  ordinary  actions  sublime,  it  raises  men  above  material 
desires,  it  creates  out  of  the  mniual  resemblance  of  a  certain 
number  of  men  on  ideal  of  the  tiiIuc  proper  to  the  tjpe  in 
wbicU  tbcy  share,  nnd  thus  grovs  into  a  rale  of  life  stronger 
than  that  supjilint  by  Inns  and  onlinanrcs.  To  tbe  hisloriiin, 
national  character  is  mure  iban  an  abntmclion:  ii  explaink 
facts,  cscuM^s  exeessvs  and  iJefecIs,  and  juxttfirE  pmlictions  ;  attd 
the  wisest  slalesman  is  be  nbo  takes  it  into  rfs|>rctful  account 
in  dealing  with  those  whose  national  type  is  different  from  his 
own.  We  wonder,  perhaps,  at  tbe  heroism  of  the  Spanish 
sailors  who  sank  tbe  other  day  at  Manila  with  colours  flyings 
making  a  useless  sncrifio?  to  honour.  We  should  wonder  lea% 
and  admire  more,  if  we  remembered  that  the  s.tcrcdness  of  th« 
piniilonor  is  .1  tnidition  inherited  from  centuries  of  courageous 
ancestors.  In  order  to  understand  we  must  ndmiir;  and  it  M 
worth  while  to  study  the  nobler  side  of  national  character,  if 
only  to  render  to  outselrea  a  reasonable  explanation  of  aatiooal 
actions. 

1'he  Spanish  type,  as  fixed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  bnsetl  on 
personal  dignity  and  amour  jrnqirt.  Effort  is  ungraieJuI  to  tbc 
Spaniard  :  he  does  nut  care  to  get  hot  over  buying  and  selling. 
His  whole  set  of  mind  has  sumctbing  of  an  Oricolal  cbaracter, 
both  in  repose  and  in  excitement.  He  like*  ceremonr  and 
splendour,  and  yet  is  tideianl  of  M)ualnr  anil  waste.  He  is 
contented  with  S[>ain  as  it  is — 'Quien  dice  ICspaiia  dice  todo' 
— and  has  no  impalieni  desire  for  tbe  harry  of  modern  im- 
provements. He  cares  little  for  dynasties,  but  murh  for 
persons.  His  moods  are  hard  to  calculate,  and  hit  obslinacv 
is  OS  invincible  as  bis  adherence  to  the  only  religion  wbich 
he  deems  worthy  of  tbe  attention  of  a  eaiaibn.  These 
characteristics  ore  found  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  Spain; 
and  of  the  history  of  histories,  tbe  life  and  exploits  of  the 
ingenious  Hidalgo  Dun  Quixote  de  la  Mancho. 

We  are  apt  to  conceive  ol  Spain  and  the  Spanish  charocttrr  as 
it  is  pn-sL-nted  to  us  from  tbe  KliKabelhan  point  ol  view  :  when 
Spain,  baring  vanquished  all  the  enemies  within  her  own 
borders,  aspired  to  universal  dominion  ;  when  tbe  posseoston 
of  tbe  Indies  had  elates]  her  to  a  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
gold  ;  and  when  the  militant  chivalry  who  beat  down  the  Moors 
wa«  transformed  into  a  paid  soldiery,  sent  to  cnisb  freedom  in 
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Oermanr.  Italj^,  Hollnnil,  and  wherever  the  power  of  the 
Hnb*burfc>  could  reach.  But  to  understand  the  Spaniih  oature. 
He  (bould  look  rniher  At  llie  mcdtirTul  hiilorv  of  Spain  ;  i>nd 
ttie  kev  uf  this  i*  the  conflict  between  Spaniard  nnd  Moor — a 
cnnflict  continued  for  tcvcn  hundred  jcarB,  and  none  the  less 
ml  bccftue  the  dclaiU  nre  monotonou(  to  rrnd.  and  repeal  a 
niuod  »r  ndvrnlurr*  and  dcedi  of  champions,  Ixatllet  nnd  lieget, 
iriamphi  and  inastactet,  in  which  there  *c«m*  to  l>e  neither 
dilttnelion  of  oenturict  nor  pr(v;i:TeM  in  the  art*  of  peace  and 
war,  but  only  one  mull,  the  adrunee  nf  the  CbrUtian  frontier 
itirou|tb  infinite  slaughter,  till  Granada  alone  temaini,  a 
tolerated  neighbour,  de&tinnl  alto  to  fall  at  length  before  the 
power  of  united  Spain. 

One  incident  ol  (hi*  monotony  i*  that  Spaniih  character  runt 
tatiljr  into  ivpcs,  which  hare  been  fiie<l  bjr  unifurmily  of 
lilion*  in  a  permanence  not  to  be  found  eUewhere  In 
rc*ten)  Europe.  We  do  not  expect  in  travelling  through 
England  to  we  >uch  penwnages  ns  are  described  in  the 
'Canterbury  Talet,'  or  brought  on  the  itage  in  the  '.Merry 
Wive*,'  or  the  '  f  lisloriea '  and  *  Comedies,'  though  we  may 
often  recognize  our  conlemporariea  in  rending  Chaucer  and 
Shakcapcare.  But  enter  a  tr.iin  in  Spain,  and  you  will  see  al 
ereiy  ataiion  the  curnle,  the  hnuwkeeper,  the  snuire,  and  hull- 
a-dinen  Dulcincas  with  basket*;  and  if  ihe  knight  himsplf  is 
oot  there  (though  you  may  chance  to  light  on  him,  too),  likely 
enough  it  is  because  be  has  gone  to  fight  windmills,  or  inon; 
perilous  giants,  in  tome  enchanted  island  of  the  Eastern  or 
VVesiern  Sea,  lo  win  no  prixe  but  barren  honour. 

Another  effect  ol  monotony  is  to  bring  into  relief  the  figures 
of  the  champions  on  both  sides.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  in 
mind  the  surging  and  rrsurging  of  the  tide  of  war.  In  Spanish 
history  it  has  always  been  the  same:  armies  march  from  sea  tn 
tea  and  meet  other  armies;  multitude*  of  Carthaginian*  anil 
IbcTiana,  Moors  and  Christians,  are  slain  ;  the  story  uf  Sagunluin 
is  repeated  in  a  hundred  sieges.  The  mind  cannot  take  it  in. 
But  across  the  sameness  of  the  historical  landscape,  symhotized 
hy  the  richly -co  loured  but  featureless  Irnns  of  middle  .Spain, 
nde  the  romantic  or  heroic  figures  of  IVUyn,  the  Cid,  Abder- 
rahman  [11.,  AlmanxaT,tbe  two  Ferdinands,  James  the  Conqueror, 
aiMl  many  other  champions. 

Tbc  history  of  the  Spanish  people  has  yel  to  be  written. 
Spanish  history  hat  not  advanced  beyond  the  plcturescjue  phase  ; 
aad  its  interest  is  principally  centred  in  the  kings  and  warriors 
who  led  its  armies.  The  ballads  iiupplement  it ;  but  the  ballndK 
hare  no  dironotogy,  and  what  we  read  in  the  ballads  as  recorded 
VoL  189.— A'ff.  i77.  o  of 
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of  the  Cid  msy  be  only  true  of  b  campeatfor  of  three  hiiiii 
yeoTi  latrr. 

Tbc  story  of  tht;  ModtUIi  ruir  in  Spnin  liiu  often  beta  loli), 
but  unver  told  by  n  hiftorian.  Tli«  Spaniib  and  MonrJsb 
chruniclen  are  neltlier  better  nor  wone  than  other  dtroniclers. 
The  biilUdt  are  richer  than  thote  of  any  other  country,  nod  they 
not  only  deal  with  romance  and  adventure,  but  are  the  popular 
record  of  a  puiiooktely  patriotic  race.  Leas  emotional  than 
the  Teutonic  hsllBdiiloss  fnntaitic  than  the  unrcfllities  of  the 
chantoH*  tie  fftslr,  fabHaur,  and  romnnt  of  Brittany,  France, 
and  the  South,  the  iMllndt  of  Spain  doil  with  real  facts,  though 
in  n  romantic  ipirit,  and  serve  at  illustrations  uf  the  ciironides. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  work  based  upon  later  researches  than 
tliosL"  accessible  to  Professor  Dozy,  whose  htstorv  is  the  chief 
attempt  made  hitherto  to  read  fact  into  the  patriotic  leeend  of 
ibe  chronicle  and  the  ballad,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  s  boob, 
'The  Moors  in  8pain,'  gives  a  readable  sketch  of  the  period. 
Mr.  \i.  E.  Watts  writes  with  a  higher  hittorical  aim,  and  ii 
may  be  hoped  lliat  he  will  give  us  a  more  eotnjilete  work  on 
the  same  subject  as  th.it  dealt  with  in  his  clear  and  instruetivr 
book,  '  Spain,'  in  the  '  Siory  of  the  Nations '  series.  The  story 
of  the  Cid  has  been  re-written  from  the  original  authorities  in 
an  inlerealiog  work  by  Mr.  Butler  Clarke.  Mr.  Click  Burke 
bad  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  his  '  History  of  SpAin '  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
work  on  the  subject.  Under  the  editorship  of  Scnor  C^nuras 
del  Castillo,  various  periods  of  Spanish  history  are  being 
treated  by  native  writers,  one  uf  whom,  at  least,  Don  Juan 
Catalina  (>arcia,  it  familiar  with  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion,* and  the  vast  '  Coleccion  de  documenlos  ineditos'  ii 
turnin>;  the  hundred  in  the  numbering  of  its  volumes.  Nor  ore 
German  books  wanting ;  conspicuous  among  them  are  two 
volumes  of  Dr.  Schirrmacher  which  treat  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

.Material  is  plentiful,  and  grows  ererr  day.  But  material  is 
not  history,  nor  virtue  wor<ls,  nor  n  wood  timber.  Let  us  wish 
for  the  appearance  of  some  Frenchman  or  KngUshman — for  tliev 
are  the  nations  which  have  the  shaping  touch — who  will  turn 
fuel  into  a  flame,  and  make  the  dead  Spain  of  ihe  conquering 
8f>e  lire  again. 

Spain — inhabited  partly  b;  Celts,  but  chiefly  by  a  people 

*  'IIUIctIs  (Iviti'rsl  do  Kipalln,  Cforlla  pnr  locliTidiias  do  nduwro  d«  la 
K.  ArMlesita  ilit  In  lILil'^nii,  liaji>  k  illrori'lun  ilol  Kir~  Sr.  Dl  AoIomIo Oioina* 
d«l  Outi11r\  Uitvotcir  <to  li>  tniiinia  Aeadoiiila;  Cnttilla  y  L«Ou.*  Vot  I).  Josa 
Calalinn  UorcfiL.    Blailri'l.  ii.il. 
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che  Greeks  »ncl  Rnmani  called  IWnani  and  CeltlborUni, 
ia  early  days  t>v  Plio^niclim  roveis,  c<>n<|ueri?d  muny 
CTDturirB  laipr  bj  Cariha|;c,  and,  afttr  that,  again  bj  Rome — -was 
pan  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  sis  hundred  years,  during  which 
lime  ihc  people  adopusl  the  Roman  laws,  customs,  and  religion, 
»ml  became  n>  cnmpletclj  a  part  of  the  Roman  world  as  luly 
itself.  The  wave  of  tMrbanan  inration  in  the  fifth  century 
»ft*r  Christ  brought  many  tribt-s  over  the  Pyreiiees— Alans, 
Sueves,  and  Vandals  (wbenee  the  name  Andalus,  Andalusia), 
snd  amonj;  them  the  t^^est  Goibs  or  Visigoths.  These  appear 
first  as  allies  of  the  Romans  against  oiber  barbarians,  then 
u  independent  raters  over  the  Ibcriao  and  Roman  inhabi- 
tants. As  the  Iberians  ami  Celltberians  had  !>cfin  Romanized, 
*o  tb«  Cioths  wer«'  RomaniJted.  We  see  in  them  another 
instance  of  the  truth  that  the  tniiTc  highly  nr^nnized  civiliza- 
tion absorbs  its  conquertin.  The  (!<>ths  of  Spain  lost  their 
(jerman  and  learnt  to  speak  Latin,  and  accepted  the  law 
ud  n^ligioR  of  Rome.  The  West  Gothic  or  Visigotbic  ktng- 
iJom  was  strongly  founded  and  well  maintained.  The  Gothic 
kinifs  assumed  a  Spanish  nalionalily,  and  governed  the  most 
flourishing  and  civilized  of  the  new  Teutonic  realms;  they 
extended  their  power  northwards  n*  far  as  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhone,  but  were  defeated  ne.ir  Poicticrs  in  507,  and  driven  out 
of  Ganl  by  Cblodwig  or  Clovis  the  Frank.  The  Gothic  king- 
dom of  Toulouse  was  destroyed  at  a  blow,  and  tbe  question  was 
decided  whether  Goth  or  Frank,  Avian  or  Catholic,  should 
prerail  in  Gaul.  This  was  the  first  war  of  religion  waged 
uaoag  Christians.  The  Visigoths,  like  the  rest  of  their  race, 
bad  received  Christlanitjr  in  theArian  form.  A  modem  student 
may  wonder  whether  bairbarous  Gnths,  Catholic  or  Arinn,  could 
eooiprchend  the  met.-tphysic.tl  abstractions  which  exerciseil 
^^^  intellect  of  Alexandrian  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century. 
^^But  much  charily  may  be  destroyed  by  n  little  theology ;  and 
^^pe  Goibs  who,  according;  to  the  legend,  might  not  read  tbe 
^Books  of  Kings  lest  their  savage  passions  should  be  inllamciJ, 
Feamt  the  lesson  of  inloleranee  Irom  their  conquerors. 

The  concurrence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
Uw-making  is  a  common  feature  of  medlirval  history;  but  in 
Spain  ccclettRStical  syno<ls  took  the  place  of  parliaments,  or 
were  not  distinguished  from  them;  and  in  the  body  of 
Visigotbic  law  which  was  codified  in  the  <  Siete  Partidas'  of 
AUonso  X.  the  liberties  of  tbe  Church  were  belter  cared  for 
ihaa  Ibose  of  the  nation.  We  have  indicatiuns  of  the  same 
Intdenoyio  our  own  history.  The  first  atliclc  of  'Magna  C*rtn" 
:  '(jnod  Anglicana  ecclesia  libera  ail.*     When  clerks  wero 
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the  only  tchDlari  it  was  roasanabli*  that  they  tbouUl  mnko 
use-  of  'a  Tcry  mpcctable  instrument  of  power,  intcllcctasi 
supcrinrily';  and  whatever  wnt  done  in  the  wny  of  reducing 
barbaront  customs  to  Cbristiitti  legislation  i*  greatly  due  (o  the 
clergy.  Eoclesiiutical  domiRBlion  was  ncce[»tcd  in  Spain  as  « 
nntional  institution  ;  and  Spain  hns  always  been  priest- ltd  den, 
unable,  that  is,  to  conceli'e  of  any  form  of  religion  but  that  put 
forward  by  authority.  Hence  it  results  that  in  do  part  of 
Europe  was  orthodoxy  so  carefully  guarded,  and  hostility  to 
infidelB  so  strongly  entcitaincd.  i  be  masculine  and  somewhat 
eloomy  character  of  the  Spanish  race  is  reflected  in  its  religion. 
In  no  country  is  Catholicism  more  sombre  and  dignified.  In 
none  are  its  doctrines  held  with  less  elasticity.  The  stamp  oj 
bigotry  was  only  deepened  bv  the  conflict  with  .Moham- 
med an  ism ;  it  was  imprinted  from  the  first  ;  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition  are  the  natural  result  of  an  inflexible  creed 
professed  by  a  serious  people. 

If  the  Visigothic  Church  was  among  ibe  most  completely 
organized  churches,  the  Visigothic  code  of  laws  was  the  most 
rational  and  humane  of  codes.  It  exalted  the  power  of  the 
king  and  the  clergy,  but  it  gave  all  subjects  equal  rights.  \\'c 
see  in  both  these  institutions  the  proud,  ceremonious,  punciilinus 
character  which  has  for  centuries  made  Spain  at  once  the  mu*t 
dignified  and  the  least  progressive  nation  in  Europe. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Goths,  a  mixture  of  Roman  and 
native  jurisprudence,  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  considering 
the  origins  of  the  Spanish  national  character.  The  Visigothic 
code  or  '  Fuero  Juzgo'  (Forum  Judicum),  an  adaptation  to 
Teutonic  customs  of  the  Roman  juTitprudcncc  as  eslnblishi-J 
in  Spain,  is  the  foundation  of  Spanish  law.  Its  penalties  wrri' 
distributed  according  to  the  social  status  of  the  offender  and  o> 
the  injured  person.  Social  equality  was  not  thought  of;  the 
privileged  classes  were  the  clergy  and  after  them  the  nobles. 
Besides  this,  the  only  distinction  was  between  freeman  and  slave. 
Here  we  hare  the  national  characteristic  of  universal  gentility. 
All  Spaniards  since  the  Middle  Ages  arc  caballervf.  The  unlic 
class  hasdisappenred  ;  the  remainder  are  nli  gentlemen.  '  Every 
Spaniard,'  says  Ford,  '  (be  bis  class  what  it  may),  considers 
himself  a  cabatkro,  a  gentleman,  and  an  old  and  well-born 
Christian  one,  Cristtano  vxrjo  tf  rancio,  and  therefore  your  equaU 

Founded  upon  the  'Fuero  Juxgo,'  and  completing  it,  is  th 
body  of  laws  codified  by  Alfonso  X,  (1258),  under  the  name 
*  Stete  Partidas,'  or  *  seven  sections,'  a  division  based  upon  tl; 
•even-fold  distinctions  of  Juatlninn's  legislation.     The  '  Fuer 
Jozgo'  was  a  universal  code,  ethical,  ceremonial,  and  judicial. 
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like  the  Iaw>  of  Moses,  Menu,  ibe  Twelve  Tables,  nod  SuIor. 
All  miidoioga  were  included  in  ill  scope :  tin  ai  well  u  criinv, 
offences  againit  monlitjr  **  well  as  offences  against  societj'. 

The  author  of  tho  *  Siete  Partidas,'  Alfonio  X.,  El  Sabio,  the 
Wise,  or  tatbcr  tbc  Scholar,  was  a  bad  manaj^er  of  monejr,  a 
tbnughtlpss  ruler,  a  vain  and  ambitious  man,  who  cared  more 
to  be  titular  Kmpemr  nf  Komn  tUnn  n  good  King  of  Caslik. 
But  for  Irnrning  and  genius  Xic  stands,  bj  the  side  of 
Frederick  II.,  among  the  first  men  of  that  wonderful  age.  In 
his  merits  as  well  as  in  his  defects  lie  much  resembled  his 
coDtemporary,  Uenrv  III.  of  England.  He  was  bonourablv 
distiagaishcd  from  Henry  111.  by  the  foci  ibai  ibe  reforms 
sMOciated  with  his  name  were  initiated  by  him  ;  whereas  the 
^wih  of  national  liberty  which  wc  date  from  the  reii^n  of 
Henry  III.  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  bis  weakness,  in  the 
KTond  to  Ibe  organising  genius  of  his  son,  Bdward  I. 
Alfonso  X.  increased  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings  and 
diminlsbed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  by  bringing  them  into  line 
with  the  Commons.  The  kings  learnt  henceforward  to  rest 
Lbeir  power  upon  the  Commons;  and  in  course  of  time  both 
dergy  and  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  Cortes.  An  instruc- 
dce  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  giowlh  of  the 
Commons  of  England  and  the  Commona  of  Caslile.  The 
Cortes  and  the  /ueroii  correspond  to  our  parliaments  and 
diartcrs.  But  (he  principal  difference  is  a  fundamental  one, 
la  P^ngland  the  ancient  principle  of  representation  was  never 
lost  sight  of;  in  Spain  the  elections  were  arbitrary,  seltle<I 
sometimes  by  lot,  sometimes  by  royal  choice.  We  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  medieval  institutions  a  Republic  of  Plato  or 
an  American  Constitution;  bat  tbe  principle  of  personal 
election  and  its  influence  on  the  national  polity  was  established 
in  Spain  in  tbc  thirteenth  century  even  more  firmly  than 
in  Knglond.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon. 
U'LclhiT  a  result  of  the  national  character  or  an  element  in  its 
lonnation,  wc  see  in  the  popular  institutions  of  mediicvnl  Spain  a 
baiance  of  authority  and  liberty  which  existed  in  no  country  in 
which  the  feudal  system  was  completely  developed.  In  finance 
and  in  jurisprudence  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  respected  by 
the  kin^  The  judges,  as  in  England,  could  hold  their  own 
against  the  royal  power ;  and  their  power  wsa  exerted  both  in 
cbcdting  royal  caprice  and  in  impeding  legislation.  If  it  is 
tme  that  the  English  judicature  has  for  centuries  favoured 
tndirldual  liberty  by  exalting  the  common  law  at  the  expense 
o(  the  l^slature — in  other  words,  has  upheld  custom,  a  native 
tihf  abore  laws  imposed  by  authority — It  is  also  true  that 
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in   Spain  the  ju<l!ctiil  system  limilml  u  well  as  legalized  the 
|>i)ivcr  of  (hi:  nobles,  nnti  acted  at  n  clicvk  on  feudal  autocracy. 

Anotlier  feature  to  Le  remembered,  ix%  helping  to  build  up  a 
strong  national  sentiment,  is  the  iiHiependent  attitude  which 
the  Spanish  nation  took  up  in  the  piM«ncc  ai  the  rlaims  of 
Home.  The  vast  pretensions  of  the  ihinccnih-century  Popes 
roused  n  pioportionalo  resistance  in  England  and  France.  Bur 
in  neither  country  was  the  opposition  to  strong  as  in  Spain. 
Edward  1.  and  Lewis  IX.,  Grossctestc  and  Gerson,  upheld 
national  liberties  against  the  Papacy.  But  the  Spanish  resist- 
ance to  the  claims  of  Kume  was  more  vigorous  still.  The 
Miixitrabic  ritual  wus  upheld  a^inst  the  Itumao  use  b/  ws^er 
of  battle,  by  buU-fi^bt,  and  by  ordeul  of  fire  ;  and  though  the 
King's  will  prevailed,  the  national  seotimeot  survived  in  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  Papal  claim  of  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion.  We  have  as  the  resultant  of  these  forces  nn  orthotlitx 
united  religions  sentiment,  <^imhine<t  with  national  self-will;  a 
temper  ren«ly  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Church  against  the 
Infidel,  but  not  willing  to  surrender  the  right  of  orderiog 
Spanish  afTairs  according  to  Spanish  ideas.  This  waa  an 
element  in  the  strength  of  the  conquering  and  cmssding  spirit 
among  the  Spaniards;  a  spirit  which  found  no  anlagoaiat  q£^ 
equal  power  among  the  fanatical  populations  of  Islam.  ^H 

The  sense  of  personal  worth  and  the  dignity  of  bebavinur 
which  accompanies  it  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  Spaniardif,  from  the  Koinan  times  to  our  own. 
This  made  them,  and  especially  the  Ciinlnbrians  of  the  Xortli, 
(amons  for  iheir  obstinate  resistance  to  invaders.  Their  in- 
domitable character  is  a  commonplace  of  the  Roman  poets ; 
and  the  desperate  defence  of  their  towns,  from  Numaotta  to 
Saragosw,  illustralesthe  saying  of  the  Arab  general  that  *  though 
they  were  women  in  the  field,  behind  walls  they  were  lions.'  | 

Personal  dignity  is  the  very  foundation  of  chivalry;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  though  bis  reading  was  chiefly  in 
French  romances,  Don  Quixote,  no  less  than  the  Cid  aud 
San  Fernando,  was  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  In  no  country  were 
knightly  challenges  to  single  combat  so  common  as  in  Spain. 
The  Cid  got  his  name  el  Catnpeailor  from  one  of  these  combuts ; 
a  name  justified  by  innumerable  victories  over  Moorish  and 
Christian  champions.  To  Spain,  too,  belongs  the  harsh  rule 
of  war  which  bids  the  victor  slay  his  vanquished  opponent, 
and  lay  his  head  at  his  lady's  feet.  Heads  hung  at  tlie  saddle- 
bow  of  Christian  or  paynim  knight  arc  as  common  in  meditrval 
Spain  as  in  Morocco  to-day.  The  natural  hardness  of  the 
Spanish  type  of  character  was  deejiened  by  centuries  of  warfare 
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bfiwt^n  SpaDiBrd  aaJ  Moor,  113  in  the  tlory  of  our  own  Border. 
Tboufantls  of  prisonpis  were  tDUtacred  Uld  tboOKuidi  aold  as 
•Ur<^  Tbr  coortrsics  nl'  wnrfitra  wen  flzcfaaoged  ooly  between 
illir  chicft  1  wc  Bniicijintr  in  thciv  enrly  wars  iho  ctot'ltin  nf 
Mexicu,  Peru,  nnd  the  t-ow  Countries.  Ic  ma;  be  said  tbu 
lucb  hnrdncss  is  inicparable  from  ibc  virtues  which  make  » 
conquering  nntiun  ;  but  if  so,  tlier  nre  dearlv  bought. 

Akin  to  the  love  of  prowess  is  that  susoeptibilii;  to  the 
personal  influence  of  their  leaders,  whether  oattvv  or  foreign, 
which  has  often  been  remarked  as  an  element  in  the  naticnal 
chanurtrr.  \Vi>  nrc<)  ont^  mention  the  name*  of  Mnndunius 
ud  Indibilis  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  of  Hasdnibal,  Viiialhua, 
the  younger  Scipio,  and  Sertonus,  to  rcrall  to  the  memories  of 
oar  readers  ibis  itatiunal  tmit.  *  l.jiw  and  order,'  savs  Nicbuhr, 
'have  not  the  least  (xxver  over  them,  while  persunnl  qualitira 
are  everything.'  We  may  add  to  this  the  remark  of  the  same 
lothor  that  the  Spiiniih  soldiery  are 'great  in  battles  unly  at 
liroca  ami  under  great  generals  ;  under  Uamilcar  and  Hannibal, 
in  ancient  history;  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  afterwards,  under 
Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  who  formed  the  Spanish  infantry,  down 
la  the  Dnkc  of  Alvn,  under  whom  it  was  still  excellent.' 

Tb«  V'isigothie  kingdom  of  Spain  liuled  three  hundred  years, 
until  it  was  broken  up  by  (he  new  hurhnrians,  the  soldiers  of 
ItluD.  The  coixiuett  «)'  the  West,  as  part  iif  the  citnquett  of  the 
vorld,  to  the  true  religion,  was  part  of  the  original  idea  of  Islnm. 

The  simple  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  armies  was  guidetl 
by  oooimanden  la  whom  the  government  of  the  territories 
conquered  was  promised  by  the  Prophet  and  his  followers :  and 
within  one  hundml  vents  the  succestors  of  Mahomet  '  extended 
their  arms  and  their  reign'  over  Persia,  .Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
tnd  Spain.  No  statement  of  grievances,  no  mission  of  herald*, 
ao  announcement  of  claims,  no  castt*  br.Ui,  was  required 
in  tbese  wars.  Abubekr,  the  first  Caliph  or  successor  of 
Mahomet,  mokes  proelauiution  in  tbese  terms :  *  In  the  name  of 
the  most  merciful  Goal,  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers,  health 
and  happiness.  1  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  inti)  Syria 
to  take  It  oDt  of  (he  hands  of  the  infidels.  .  .  .  To  ftght  for 
religion  is  un  act  of  obedience  to  Gin].'  Obediont'e  made 
itcipliiu;  p'>ssilde,  and  disciplini?  gave  unity.  The  Cmsaders 
had  eiuiial  rvtigiuus  fervour  and  etjual  greed  ;  but  they  wanted 
;he  unity  which  made  the  Saracenic  invasions  irresistible, 
•ad  established  dominions    more    durable    than    the   Frankish 
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inakeB  and  uDinakes  kion  and  emirs,  demand 
Rpoili  and  tribuics,  and  rules  from  ihc  l^upliTalrs  to  (he  Indus  in 
the  Eait  and  [he  pillar*  of  llcrculrs  in  ihr  W'rtl.  'The  fanatic 
cry  of  "  Fight,  fight  1  Paraditr,  Paraitisr  '.  "  dnnrnod  ihe  uproar 
of  the  (nivni,  the  ringing  of  bcllti,  and  th«  cxclAmntioni  of  (he 
prietti  and  monkt'  in  a  captured  city,  Thouiands  of  coptivei, 
ibe  4dioicett  of  tliose  who  lurvived  the  battle  or  the  siege,  were 
sent,  laden  with  treasure,  tu  the  slave  market  of  Damascus — and 
when  the  conijueroTs  could  boast  that  at  the  expense  of  less  than 
five  hundred  true  helicvera  who  had  exchanged  glory  for  P.iradise, 
Afty  thousand  infidels  hod  been  sent  to  hell,  the  battle  was  half 
won  by  the  terror  which  precwled  their  adrancinga^mi^^».  *  He 
that  labours  to-day  shall  rest  tn-miirrow'  was  the  saying  which 
stimulated  the  believers  to  fresh  cont|uests.  The  bi-ginnings  of 
Islam  aflfird  a  strange  mixture  of  luxury  nnd  simplicity. 
Whilst  making  capture  of  inestimable  treasures,  Omar,  the 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  carried  with  him  on  his  red  <»mel  a 
sack  of  corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern  bottle 
of  water.     The  desert  seems  to  be  remembered  in  the  city. 

Moving  on  westward,  the  Moslems  under  Amrou  look  Cairo 
with  its  innumerable  palaces,  baths,  and  theatres ;  nnd,  as 
Gibbon  says,  'the  fertility  of  lilgypt  supplied  the  dearth  of 
Arabia,'  Hgypt  was  pacified  by  the  restoration  of  order  and 
the  imposition  of  a  not  intolerable  tribute ;  and  that  most 
patient  of  nations  bowed  to  the  mildest  of  its  oppressors.  The 
district  of  Carthage  next  fell  under  the  Moslem  power,  and  an 
Arabian  colony  was  placed  in  what  is  now  the  holy  city  of 
Kairwan,  and  soon  became  the  '  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of 
empire.' 

Confused  fighting  with  Greeks  and  Goths  went  on  for  half 
a  century  along  the  African  littoral,  from  Tunis  to  Tangi 
and  as  far  as  the  wilderness  in  which  the  '  suecesioi-s  of  Akbai 
erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,'  and  at  length 
penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Desert. 
The  Moors,  or  Berbcra-— the  name  is  merely  the  Greek  ^up0apot 
andLatin  Aarftari, '  men  of  unknown  language' — a  hardy  pastoral 
race,  would  not  yield  without  n  struggle.  In  order  to  divert 
the  Arab  invasions  they  are  said  to  have  destroyed  their  own 
towns,  filled  up  their  wells,  and  cut  down  their  fruit  trees. 
Those  who  would  not  submit  lied  to  tlie  valleys  of  the  Atlas. 
But  they  were  ut  length  absorbed  by  the  Eastern  invaders. 
Many  thousands  of  Kastern  Arabs  came  in  from  Egypt  and 
mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  native  Berbers  ;  the  creed  of 
-Mahomet  and  the  Arabic  tongue  were  adopted  by  the  confjuernl 
tribes,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  Berbers  and 
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Aniu  ('al  Maghreb'  nnH  'Stinrakim')  are  for  nil  purposes  of 
oooqimt  and  gnvernment  xhc  umc  pnopic. 

In  the  jrmr  710  a.d.  »  tmall  hmiy  of  Moslcmi  crosMcl  the 
Stniu  of  Gibraltar,  aad  found  aa  one  to  »ppo«e  their  landing. 
The  nest  year  (711)  Tatik  with  five  thou»nd  Arab  and  Berber 
(allowrrs  landed  at  llie  rock  whieti  stjll  bears  hii  oame, 
Oitrralinr,  Gebel  al  Turtk,  the  Mount  of  Tarik.  Roderick 
(Don  Ku4)rign)  (he  Golhic  King  of  Spain,  marched  from 
Toledo,  hi*  capital,  to  mirrt  the  invadcrR,  with  n  force  of  a 
hundred  thouiand  men,  and  met  the  Muors  with  little  more 
than  a  lentli  of  the  number  near  Xeres.  Kodericb,  borne  in  a 
male  litter  of  ivury,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  ■  diadem  of  pearls,  was  prepared  to  witness  the  easy 
llaaglilcr  of  the  infidels.  But  though  thousands  of  them  fell, 
tbesarrirors  pertevcred.  'The  sea  is  behind  jou,  the  enemy 
b  front,'  cried  Tank  ;  '  whither  would  j-e  flee?  Follow  me!  1 
will  either  die  in  the  field  or  trample  on  the  King  of  the 
Roraana.'  Dissensions  broke  out  ntnongst  the  Christians ;  and 
tiler  seren  days'  fighting  the  Gothic  army  was  cut  to  pieces  or 
4bspj)eared.  Roderick  himiclf,  according  to  one  account,  was 
ilain  by  Tarik,  and  Lis  severed  head  was  sent  to  Damascus  ; 
Kcording  to  another,  he  pcriiiUed  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the 
Goadalctc.  'Such,'  says  the  Arab  historian,  'is  the  fate  of 
kings  who  witb<)niw  tbemiclves  from  the  field  of  battle.' 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  Moon.  The  legend  of  the 
Spamards  tells  ilw  more  romantic  history  of  Count  Julian  or 
llVaD,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Ceuia,  and  his  daugbler* 
Florinda  In  Cava:  bow,  to  avenge  her  honour.  Count  Julian 
(llnerobled  with  ber  ravisher,  King  Roderick ;  '  1  will  send 
yea  hawks  and  horses '  (he  said),  '  such  as  you  never  saw  yet ' : 
bow  he  then  called  in  Musa  and  bis  \lourish  army ;  how 
Roderick  after  his  defeat  at  the  Guadalete  escaped  with  life, 
but  not  with  lionouT,  and  went  into  a  hermit's  cell,  and  there 
was  templnl  by  the  Drvil  in  the  likcneii  of  a  reverend  old 
nan,  and  again  in  that  of  the  beautiful  Florindn;  and  having 
misted  all  assault*,  was  comniandnl  in  n  dream  to  shut  himself 
■pjoa  tomb  filled  with  tinds  and  snakes,  and  so  dim),  con- 
Itated  that  the  serjtenu  should  gnaw  the  Ueslily  membera 
|»brrein  he  had  sinned.  As  Sancho  Panita  says,  *  from  his 
lilks  and  riches  was  Rodrigo  cast  to  be  devoured  by  snakes. 
If  tbe  old  ballads  lell  true  ;  and  kure  they  are  too  old  to  lie.' 

Cordora  sown  fell  before  the  victorious  Tarik  himself,  a 
ihoaaand  honemcn  swimming  the  Guadalquivir,  each  with 
»  totdier  behind  him.  Another  detachment  reduced  Granada, 
marched  north  and  took  Toledo.     Thence  he  subdued 
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Castile  and  Leon,  aod  ereu  reAcht-d  lU«  loullinn  thate 
the  B&T  of  Bifctty.  lin[nig;ranls  from  Efiypt  ftad  the  Eail 
occupied  the  conqurtcd  lands :  and  the  Christiani,  prolrrte*)  in 
to  much  of  their  religion  nnd  their  propcTt_v  m  un*  trft  In  them, 
bcnune  the  coDlcnied  iributnries  ul  the  Sarncens.  I'heir 
churches  and  service*  were  re«]>ectcd.  They  were  allowcHt  to 
keep  their  own  Inwf  nnd  the  ul  ministration  of  them.  Xkev 
paid  a  land  tax  (kharadj)  and  i  poll  tax.  The  lands  of  the 
Church,  nnd  of  those  nobles  who  bud  fled  to  the  North,  were 
confiieiktnl ;  but  properlj'  in  general  was  not  disturbed.  The 
poor  of  the  land,  and  above  all  the  alartn,  were  better  olf  than 
under  Roman,  Frank,  or  Goth  ;  and  the  ChriKtians  ncceptctl 
their  position  without  much  murmuring.  This  wise  tolernltoo 
continued  as  lung  as  the  Moors  were  strong.  Intolerance  and 
persecution  eame  in  from  the  Christian  side.  The  Cri 
and  the  Inquisition  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  victorious  Moors,  loukinji  for  occasions  of  wu  sod 
enlerptiie,  besides  those  ufToided  bjr  their  own  diMenuoiU, 
crocsed  the  Pyrenees  within  forty  years  of  their  first  invosioOi 
and  carried  ihclr  Brme  into  Gau!,  or  as  they  called  it  Afranc,  tbo 
Frankish  land.  All  Aquilaineand  Provence  were  overran,  and 
the  victorious  armies  reached  the  Loire,  and  were  intending 
fresli  coni)U<-sls,  when  ihev  were  met  near  Tours  (732)  bv  Charles 
Martel,  Duke  of  the  Austrasinn  1''r.iiiks,  the  sun  of  Pippin 
IJcrista),  and  grandfather  of  Clmrles  the  Great. 
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*  Abdoi'iikhuiao,  the  Emir  of  Andalus,'  says  the  Anb  ebnmiolet 
■siitote  bifi  L'lieinies  and  laid  woHto  their  land,  and  took  captites 
iiuiDm«rahle.  KTorythiog  gsTo  way  bofora  bis  scitnitois.  the  dc-, 
Tourers  of  men.  Thon  come  tho  poojilo  of  Afranc,  and  told  Ihotf^ 
king,  Caldns  (Charles),  how  tho  Moslems  rode  at  thoir  will  through^ 
Norbonno,  Tonlouao,  and  Bordeaux,  and  bow  they  hod  slain  their 
Count.  So  the  king  hmlo  them  he  of  good  cliecr ;  and  he  mounledj 
bis  hone  and  took  with  him  a  host  that  could  not  Iw  nnmborod, 
wont  againMt  tho  MoHlums.  Now  nt  M«dinii  Tours '  |  thv  eity 
Tours)  'the  Moflcnis  vr«rc  Udon  witli  their  spoil, and  tliey  saw  i 
booty  ill  that  city;  au<l  the  king  feared  t>i  vex  thmu  by  hiuding' 
them  leave  tho  sjiuil  ami  tliink  only  of  thtJr  arms  and  their  war 
horses.  Therefore,  in  tlie  dcsiro  of  hmity,  they  look  tbo  oi^  of 
Tonrs  and  B)ii)iled  it,  and  slew  tho  peciple  thereof. 

'  Now  the  Ghristijius  were  drawn  U]i  near  the  city,  and  tho  meu  of 
Abtlcrraliman  wiiru  the  firut  to  fight.  They  fought  till  tho  soing 
down  of  thu  ma,  and  in  the  uioruiug  they  fought  again,  anif  thin 
did  thoy  for  sev<iu  days, 

*  Bat  one  coiuo  to  tlie  Emir,  and  said  to  him  that  tbs  Christianit 
were  pluuderiog  bis  oauiji ;  and  many  uf  tlie  Moaleua  rode  away  to 
save  their  apoiL    Then  all  tbu  hi^st  wa>i  truubk-d,  thinking  that  th^ 
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fltd  troni  tvu.  AjmI  Hm  Cliristiftiifl  prevailed  agiuist  th«tn.  and 
■moto  tbtoa,  and  tbuir  kiog  wu  ntoreod  with  man;  spoara  and  diod. 
That  wera  tlui  Muclccoa  RuittcD  bufurg  tbo  Christiaiia.' 

Cbailes  ibe  (ireai,  the  ^rnmlson  orCUarlea  M.-irtel,  aildctl  all 
Gaol  to  Ilia  empire,  aud  luade  a  progreu  tfarougti  Sjuuii,  Dut 
bcie  bM>  a  limit  was  lixed,  and  bis  loraaion,  wbicb  ended  io 
dcfrat,  citablishcd  the  Pyrenees  ai  the  barrier  between  France 
aod  Spain.  The  '  dolorous  lout '  of  RoDcesvalles  bai  been  aa 
Bocb  sung  hy  the  poets  as  the  talc  of  Troy.  The  FrnnkUh 
famtx  here  re<-e!ved  a  permanent  check.  That  is  bittorjr ;  all 
else  is  fable.  Hut  the  fnble  bat  kindled  the  poetic  imnginution 
of  the  world,  and  like  the  tale  of  Troj-,  is  worth  more  to 
as  ibao  maojr  historical  facts. 

Accordin|[  to  the  northern  te^^nd,  Charlemagne,  to  rivc  him 
:he  name  which  be  beun  in  romance,  after  conquering  the 
Situns  and  their  King  Wiltekind,  delcrmined  to  conquer  Kp^in 
d*o  and  to  drive  the  Saracens  b«ck  to  the  sea.  Anntber 
AUIerrabmnii,  AlKlennhmnn  I.  ihe  Omeyjnd,  was  now  (777) 
Sultan  of  C<>rdora.  Alfonso,  king  of  the  Asluriaa,  and  tome  ol' 
iW  <Uaooatented  Moslem  chiefs,  promised  the  t'rankish  king; 
their  help.  But  they  fell  to  quarrvlling  among  ihetnselves. 
Meanwhile  the  Saxons  rose  in  German^',  and  Churlemii);no  had 
Io  raise  the  siege  of  Saragossn  and  march  back  liii  forces  into 
Gial  to  meet  tfaem.  Charles's  nephew,  Uoland  the  Pat.Win,  the 
Orlando  of  the  poets,  was  in  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Praokisl)  host.  Most  of  the  army  had  rc-crosscd  tlic  mountains 
into  Gaul,  when  the  Rascjaes  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  in  the 
P^  of  Uoncesvalles  and  destroyed  it,  so  that  hardly  a  man 
ricaped.  Moslem  and  Christian  fought  side  by  side  against 
the  Franks,  caring  more  for  a  common  country  than  a  common 
Eiilh ;  and  '  Abderrahman  expelled  Ihe  invaders  from  the 
■Douniains  of  A  franc' 

Koland  had  plied  his  (food  sword  Dorindana  all  that  (lay, 
litl  bii  friends  had  fallen,  and  he  laid  him  down  to  die. 
Bat  first  he  spoke  thus  to  bis  faithful  sword:  'O  Durindana* 
sword  of  brightness,  temper,  and  sharpncu,  ivory-hilled,  gold- 
ODfoed,  beryl-crowned,  engraven  with  the  name  of  God,  who  shall 
wield  tbee  now?  Whom  shall  thou  call  ihy  mruler?'  And 
lest  Durindana  should  fall  into  a  weaker  hand,  bo  broke  him 
in  twain  upon  a  rock.  The  cleft  Jn  the  mountain  is  still 
called  Brtichc  dc  Roland.  Then  be  blew  his  dread  horn  to  loud 
that  the  tword-ctit  on  his  head  hurst  out  bleeding  and  the  veins 
of  his  heart  burst ;  and  ChnilcmBgne  hennl  him  afar  off.  But 
the  traitor  (innelon  told  him  lh»t  Koland  was  a-bunting;  and 
ChMlaroagne  mined  not  back  to  help  him.  Only  Alda, 
^^b  Roland's 
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Roluiid's  mistress,  hsJ  a  vision  of  a  vulturt^  iFaring  h  fnlcon, 
which  warned  bcr  of  licr  lover's  rale.  The  tender  came  Italdwin, 
another  oi  the  twelve  I'eera  of  Fmnce,  and  told  the  king  that 
Koland  and  Oliver,  his  hrothrr,  were  slain;  and  Cbnrk-mafne 
returned  to  Rnncesvnllcs,  and  there  found  Ofiando  djriog, 
stretched  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  hit  face  towards 
Spain,  and  his  broken  sword  and  his  horn  at  bit  side.  Then 
Charlemagne  mourned  over  biin,  and  the  arm^  rested  there,  and 
tbej  embalmed  Roland  with  balsam,  aloes,  and  m_vrrh. 

This  is  tho  story,  told  in  a  bund[e<l  poems,  of  the  '  Ther- 
mnpvlae  of  the  Pyrenees';  but  Lconidas  was  a  patriot,  and 
Charles  nn  intruder.  The  German  invader  became  the  hero  of 
French  romance,  and  his  Peers  and  Paladins  are  the  heritaee  uf 
piiets  of  the  North.  Not  so  in  Spain.  There  the  hero  uf  Run- 
cesralU-s  is  not  Koland,  but  the  Spanish  knight,  Don  Bernardo 
del  Carpio.  Charlemagne  is  the  invader  who  took  the  Christian 
city  of  Pampeluna,  and  Kin^  Alfonso  the  traitor  who  betrayed 
his  kingdom  to  the  Prankish  Emperor.  Bernardo  del  Carpio  is 
even  more  mythical  than  Roland  and  Oliver.  But  one  story  it 
as  well  authenticated  as  the  other ;  and  the  Spanish  ballads  ate 
as  good  evidence  as  the  'Chanson  de  Roland.'  which  Taillefer 
sang  before  the  Norman  ranks  at  Hastings,  tossing  his  lance  in 
lh«  air  and  catching  it  again,  in  his  chivalrous  glee.  So  well 
has  the  rout  of  RoncesvalJes  been  remembered  by  the  Spanish 
borderers,  that  when  Wellington  was  {jnirBuing  the  French 
marshals  through  tbe  frontier  passes,  the  uastiue  peasants  sang 
songs  of  liemardo  del  Carpio  and  how  ho  slew  '  Roldan '  by 
lifting  him  from  tbe  ground  and  crushing  him  in  his  nrmt : — 

*  Thotc  ia  the  sound  of  au  army  coming  ;  our  men  linvo  heard  it 
from  the  mouu tain-tops ;  they  bend  their  bows,  thoy  sharpen  thoir 
Rworda. 

■Count  them  well,  boy;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
■istoen.  luiveuteen,  nineteen,  twenty.  Twenty,  and  still  thooaaods 
bdiiud  1  Lot  lu  ti-ar  u]>  the  rooks,  lot  uh  hunt  the  eueiuy  from  the 
mountain.  Why  oaiuo  tht^y  to  disturb  our  |>L-aee?  .  .  .  (iod  uiude 
not  muuutaiuB  for  oiou  to  cross.  Down  fall  the  rock*,  down  Ihoy 
fall — blood  spurts,  flesh  quivers.  Fly,  fly.  King  Oarlomao,  with 
thy  black  plumes  and  rod  mantle — thy  nephew,  thy  brareat,  tij 
beloved,  Boldui,  lien  low.  Uia  valour  could  not  navo  him.  How 
many  are  tliey?  Boy,  eouut  them  wcU.  Twenty,  nineteen, 
eighteen  .  .  .  Uireo — two^ouo.  No,  net  one  ia  left.  .  .  .  To-u<gh( 
tho  eagles  will  come  aud  cat  their  llosh,  and  their  bones  shall  whiten 
for  ever.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbe  unity  of  Islam  prevented  all 
diwonsions.     The  change  of  dynasty  which  nme  about  by  the 
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OTrrtbrow  of  the  Omej^ad  Caliphi  nt  Oamaicui  wu  Celt  in  S(win. 

Ooc   nf   the    Omevyad    houie,    Abdcrralimain   I,,    ciCAped    llie 

gvaeral  mauncre  of  his  family  at  Dainiurui,  and  (\rtd  inio  Africa. 

Htc  he  lireil  among  tb«  Ilvdouint,  a  romantic  hrm,  a  lorrr  of 

borMTs  and  bawks,  one  that  fearoi)  not  the  lion  when  he  runred 

al  night.     Abdcrrahmnn  came  over  into  Spain  in   755.     The 

ulhercDts  of  the  Ommiadci  in  Spain  gathered  round  him,  and 

in  lei«  than  a  year  he  was  king  of  Cordova  and  all  Andatut. 

It  wat  he  who  bent  Kolnnd   and  Olirrr  at  Ronccsrallei.     He 

foaght  with  the  AlKutidri,  who  came  orcr  from  Africa  with 

iHrir  hliick  ttnndard,  to  overrun  hit  kingdom.     AbdemblB&n 

kindlrd  a  great  fire,  drew  hii  tcimitar,  and  Hung  the  tnbtwrd 

into  ibe  flamea.     Seven  buudrffd  of  his  comrades  did  the  tame; 

and  hy  their  valour  the  invaden  were  cut  to  |>ieces,  and  the 

heads  of  their  leaden  lent  to  Bagdad,  to  the  Caliph  .Mansur, 

«ho  exclaimed:    '  Prniicd  be  Allah,    that    the    brond  sea    lies 

between    me  and   (hni    mnn ! '     It  was  this  Abderratiman  who 

Wgan  to  baild  the  Aljnma  or  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the  wonder 

nf  ihc  world,  the  llurd    sanctuary    nf  UUm    nfirr  Mecca    and 

Jnuiftlcm.     It   is  thus  described   hjr  the  Arabian  chroniclea|: 

'The  Aljama  is  tKH)  feet  lung,  and  250  feel  wide;  the  columns 

liwm  30  naves  from  side  to  side  and  19  from  end  to  end.     It 

lus  19  lofty  and  spacious  F;alei;   10113  columns,  all  of  marble, 

uipport  the  roof  .  ,  .   270<J  lamps  are  lighted  for  the  lime  of 

erening  prayer.'     Some  of  tlirse  lamps  were  bells  luken  from 

ibe  Christian  calhrdral  of  Santiago.      He  also  introduced  palm< 

trees    into    Spain;    'exiles   sighing    for    their    home    on    the 

Kuphrates,'  he  called  them  ;  for  he  was  a  poet  loo,  and  a  lorer 

iif  all   learning  and  virine;   and  il  was  said  of  him   that  he 

would  not  break  his  word  for  all  the  world. 

Oriental  history  is  full  of  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  of  dynss- 
tin,  and  conspiracies,  apparently  without  cauie  or  effect.  It  is 
a  succession  o(  bio);raptiies,  hiograpbics  of  kings  with  names 
ibai  cannot  be  remembered,  and  actions  thai  lead  to  nothing. 
Bat  the  name  of  Alxlcrrahman  Ml.,  the  Omcyyod  Caliph  of 
Cordova,  deserves  to  be  kept  in  memory.  Abderrahman  111. 
usamed  the  august  title  of  Caliph,  instead  of  that  of  Emir  or 
Saltan,  in  'Jl2  a.U.,  and  under  bim  Andalusia  I>ecame  the  most 

tTotpcrons  kingdom  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  world. 
Ir  found  the  kin);dom  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  divided  among  n 
crowd  nf  chiefs  of  difTerent  race,  nnd  in  danger  of  being  absorhe<l 
either  hy  the  Christian  kings  of  Leon  or  by  the  Fatimile  Sultans 
'if  Egypt.  He  restored  order  and  prosperity,  repelled  invasion, 
and  extended  his  borders.  We  hear  of  his  fleets  and  armies, 
hu  Slavic  Janisiariei,  his  successes  in  war  against  Egypt  and 


Sjianiardt  and  Moors. 

Leon  ;  liis  briclgu  nnd  nqueduou,  hU  fwloccs  and  ractlea, 
libmrici  nnd  coDc^-s.  A  kin^  like  Ab<leTTahinBR  111.,  or  n 
rainiiter  like  the  vixir  AlaiKnxor,  perhaps  the  ini»*t  powrrful 
ruler  nad  wurior  of  nil  the  Moorish  race,  is  foltnwr<l  by 
a  weak  king  or  n  succcssJoti  of  weak  kinn;  the  empire  is 
divided  ;  Emirates  of  Badnjo^  Toledo,  Vittencia,  Scrille, 
Gnoitda,  mennce  nnd  weaken  the  Kin|;  of  Cordova ;  rude 
African  invaders  takn  the  pUce  of  (he  eultivatrd  Arabs, 
ihe  dcsccndnnis  of  llic  first  conqurmrs ;  birds  of  prey  build 
their  nests  on  mountain  crags  and  hnrry  the  dwrllcrs  in  the 
plain;  Slavs  and  Berbers  contend  fur  the  pnsscsuon  of  the 
capital,  and  set  up  one  Caliph  after  another.  What  remain  to 
inleiest  us  arc  mainly  some  biographical  details,  principally 
spet-chca  of  the  principal  actors,  wine  or  ma^nnimous  or  trilty, 
accounts  of  thclenrningand  splendour  of  ihe  Moilems;  or  deeds 
of  nrms  and  chivalry — for  the  spirit  oi  chivalry  awoke  among 
the  Moors  as  early  as  nmimg  the  Franks,  or  earlier.  But  ihrougb 
the  whole  story  we  note  the  ris«  of  the  Christian  power  in  the 
North,  and  the  preparation  of  a  religious  and  martial  cnlbasiasm 
purer,  stronger,  and  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Moors.  If  history 
is  Ihe  account  of  the  growth  and  character  of  nation*,  the  rise  of 
the  Christian  power  should  be  more  intereiiing  than  the  decay 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  is  exalted  by  no  cause  and 
iltiittralcs  no  principle. 

But  here  again  Foclr^'  steps  in,  Tha  reign  of  the  Moors  of 
Spain  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Fociry.  What  can  be  less  like 
the  language  of  sober  pro»c  than  the  following  description  ? — 

'Throo  niilos  from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favonnb)  Saltan*, 
tho  third  and  greatest  of  tho  Abdorrahnuuut  cuontnictcd  ibia  oi^, 
palsoe,  and  ganlcuu  of  Zahra.  Twoiily-livu  years,  and  abovo  three 
milliau*  sterling,  woio  employed  by  tho  f»iuid«r ;  his  liberal  taste 
invit«d  .  .  ,  tlio  most  skilful  ecnlptors  and  arohit«cta  of  the  age; 
and  tha  buil'liu^  i>'cro  fliistainod  or  adorned  br  twelve  hundred 
columns  uf  Spanish  and  African,  of  Grook  and  Italian  marble. 
Tho  hall  of  audience  was  cncnistcd  with  spM  oud  pearls,  and  a 
great  baaiu  in  the  oootra  was  snnouudod  with  the  curious  Mid  costly 
figures  of  birds  and  qnadnipoda.  Ooo  of  these  basina  .  .  .  .was 
repleniftlied,  not  with  wator,  but  with  tho  purest  quiokailver.  Tbe 
semgllu  of  Abilorrnhtiiiin . . .  anoimteii  to  «ix  thouaaud  throo  hnndrDd 

Siraons ;  auil  he  was  attcmdod   to  tlie  liold  by  a  f-usrd  of  twelve 
ousaud  horse,  whoso  bolts  and  scytuotars  woro  sladdod  with 
(Gibbon,  diap.  lii.) 


!■ 


Cordova  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  was  the  eve 
of  Kurope-.  more  splendid,  more  learned,  and  more  rivilize<I 
than  any  capital  of  tbe  West.    The  Western  rcnaitsance,  which 
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brgsn  (I  c«niary  aftsr  ChiiTlems^n«,  had  hardly  onme  to  birth 
wlifn  ihf  M(ior»  wcrr  rnliirRinp  in  rvcry  direciion  the  limits  of 
Itumkn  knnwlinlgr.  The  mosques  iind  pnUcvs  of  8pnin  were 
shining  with  marble,  tnotaic,  and  Dnmnscus  tile-work  at  a 
titne  when  uur  annston  still  dwell  in  wnltled  hnti,  or  were 
only  beginning  (a  imiute  in  punderuut  vaults  nnd  gloomy 
cloisters  the  ruins  of  Home.  The  orsn^  g^roves,  the  fountains 
sml  cisterns,  the  luxurious  pnTilions  of  Andnlusin,  would  have 
seemed  like  fairy-land  to  the  rode  inhabitants  of  Win- 
chester nnd  Paris.  Pucta  were  highly  honoured  at  Cordova. 
There  were  poetesic*  loo,  of  whom  Ayrsha  or  Aixa  wu  the 
most  renowne<).  The  common  life  of  the  people  was  fall  of 
poetry.  The  baalincn  of  the  (luadnlquivir,  like  the  gondoliers 
of  Venice,  reeited  verses  as  they  rowed.  It  is  to  Andalusin,  as 
nncb  a*  to  Provence  und  Ltknguedoc,  where  also  the  .Moors  had 
bome  rule,  that  we  must  look  for  the  rise  of  romantic  poetry, 
tbc  *  gay  science  '  of  the  Troubadours  and  the  Courts  of  Love. 
The  Arab  element  i>  as  much  a  part  nf  the  history  of  Christian 
poetry  as  the  Celtic  and  Komnn  elements.  The  ballad  of  love 
snd  war  is  .Moorish ;  Moorish  too,  or  nt  lenst  Oriental,  is  the 
tkill  in  metre  and  rhyme  which  reached  its  highest  perfection 
in  the  l'rovenf;al  poetry.  In  Spain  the  iKtIlad,  both  Arabian 
\nd  Christian,  is  the  chnmcterislic  form  of  literature.  The 
history  of  Spain  is  written  in  ballads,  sung  and  repeated  by 
sU  classes.  Sancho  Panza,  who  had  no  taste  for  romances, 
knows  as  many  ballads  as  proverbs.  No  speech  or  address  was 
roraplctc  without  pnclical  allusions :  and  the  language  of 
poetry  was  adopted  even  by  the  chroniclers.  Cordova  (safs 
DOC  of  them)  is  to  Andalus  what  the  head  is  to  the  body.  The 
pnves  that  fringe  her  river  are  tuneful  with  the  voices  nf 
birds.  Her  fields  are  flowers.  Her  soil  is  rose-coloured  amber. 
'Come  you  from  Cordova?'  says  an  exile;  'lei  me  smell  the 
tit  nf  C'oTtlova  wafted  from  your  garments.'  The  walls  of 
Toledo  are  her  turbrtn,  the  river  her  girdle,  the  trees  her  stars; 
the  river  of  Seville  is  more  lovely  than  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile. 
The  imagery  nf  nil  this  poetry  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the 
iiBBginalion  gorgeous  rather  than  inventive,  as  is  the  commim 
tbaracter  of  Oriental  art.  Architecture,  pottery,  metal  work, 
sre  all  of  tbc  highest  order,  and  far  beyond  what  the  Christians 
TOuld  produce,  but  lack  the  Gothic  invention  and  variety.  The 
M'Mrs  were  as  incapable  of  designing  the  portal  of  Valladolid 
or  the  cloister  of  Si.  John  nt  Toledo  as  were  the  Christians  of 
balldint  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  tho  Court  of  Lions  at  Granada, 
or  the  Giraldo  of  -Seville. 
_     ^Itiiic  too  was  bcUl  in  high  bonoor.     Abdenahinan  IL,  the 
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patron  of  learned  men  and  foniKtcr  of  numerous  libraries, 
out  in  perton  to  the  gntcs,  to  meet  Zirjrab  the  muaician  at 
Bagdad.  '/Aryah,  a  jmpil  of  linae,  lite  (nvourile  musician  nl 
Hnroun  nl  IttLsliid,  htiil  mided  a  fifth  string  to  the  lute,  and 
invented  a  new  raethud,  delivered  to  him,  it  was  tMliered,  b; 
genii  in  bis  dreams.  On  his  aaival  at  Cordova  he  found  a 
sumptuous  bouse  ready  for  him,  and  a  montbly  pension  of  twu 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  What  was  enoufrh  honour  for  the  roan 
who  knew  by  heart  ten  thousand  songs?  Ziryab  bectme  the 
sovereign  of  rnshion  and  arhiter  chganliarum  :  music,  literature, 
courtly  manners,  dress,  cookery,  were  regulated  by  him  ;  and 
if  he  abstained  from  politics,  it  was  because  the  Caliph  himself 
left  such  cares  to  the  Sultana  Taroub  and  the  eunuch  Nasir. 

Philosophy,  and  especially  tbe  books  of  Aristotle,  geomitryj 
algebra,  astronomy  (tbe  native  science  of  I^astern  skicsV 
medicine,  chemistry  and  its  bastard  child  alcbemv,  were 
Studied  by  the  Arabs.  Wc  do  not  find  that  they  invented 
much,  except  in  medicine  and  chemistry;  but  they  preserved 
the  learning  which  the  Christians  neglected,  nnd  we  owe 
principally  to  Arabic  translations  that  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  which  formed  the  staple  of  mediaeval  scholasticism. 
Averroes  and  Avicenna  are  mentioned  with  honour  by  Dante, 
nnd  set  side  by  side  with  the  sagos  of  antiquity  in  the  Umbo 
or  painleis  region  outside  tbe  limits  of  hell  ;  and  the  names  of 
Mesua  and  Geber,  the  physicians,  and  .^1  Bcither  of  Malaga, 
the  botanist,  were  well  known  >n  the  medical  school  of  Salerno. 

It  might  acem  that  the  institutions  of  Islam  were  Inconsistent 
with  gallantry.  But  it  is  also  not  easy  to  reconcile  tbe  *  gay 
science'  with  the  precepts  of  tbe  Gospel.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Christian  code  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  owed  much  to 
the  Moors.  As  the  Eastern  crusades  stimulated  art,  poetry, 
and  the  worship  of  woman,  so  in  the  wars  of  tbe  Christians 
with  the  Western  Arabs  not  learnt  much  of  the  ]or«  of  honour 
and  gallantry  of  which  we  read  in  Fouquc  and  Scott,  and 
which  was  nowhere  curried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
the  hidalgos  of  Spain.  The  palace  of  Xahra  was  built  fur  the 
pleasure  of  Abderrabman's  Moorish  slave.  The  cypresses  stil) 
stand  in  the  gardcn'of  the  Generalifc  at  Granada,  wher«  the 
Sultana  Zoraya  received  the  visits  of  her  lover.  The  Moorish 
ladies  arc  as  exacting  as  their  Christian  sisters.  If  the  lady  id 
Browning's  poem  threw  down  her  glove  into  tbe  lion's  den.  tbe 
fair  Scvilln  demands  the  heads  of  Roland,  Oliver,  and  Kinaldo 
as  the  price  of  her  favours;  and  Calaynos,  less  lortunate  than 
de  Lorge,  loses  his  life  in  the  quest.  The  ladies  veil  their 
faces  only  to  enhance  their  charms;  no  lady  can  live  without  a 
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lover,  few  with  nnlj  one;  'a  cnvalier  n-hlinut  lore  is  a  akr 
without  atv*';  but  the  night  cif  Andalusia  is  full  of  ttan: 
lb«r  thine  frinn  nil  the  balconies.  The  ladies  of  (irnnailn 
•bared  in  the  pieties  o(  the  Court.  They  were  present  at 
bult-liiibu  unci  loarnamGnti,  they  listened  (o  miusueU  nnd 
tnmbAdours.  In  some  frescoes,  painted  bv  Italian  artiati,  wbirh 
mnain  at  tbc  Albunbni,  wc  sec  Moorish  cavaliers  riding  down 
Christian  knights,  bunting  and  hawking,  and  leading  tame 
liofu  in  cbnini;  whilst  ladies  with  unveiled  faces  sit  among 
iketD  in  tlic  gardens. 

Courtesy  was  the  common  mark  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish 
hidalgos.  If  ihe  Cid  was  a  InrbitTian,  Don  Quixole  was  a  gentle- 
<aan — ami  anyone  who  will  read  I,oclihart*s  *  Spanish  Ballads,' 
or  the  Qotea  to  Southcy's  '  Don  Roderick,'  will  feel  that  the  Arab 
vai  equal  in  courtetr  to  the  Christian,  if  inferior  in  arms. 
'KiodiHM,  ralour,  knightlinesa,  gentleness,  poetry,  courtly 
^eeeb  (bitn  habiar),  strength,  skill  with  the  lanre,  the  sword, 
sod  the  bow,'  these  arc  the  accomplishments  of  a  knight 
■ecnrding  to  the  Moorish  rule;  and  Christian  chivalry  ean 
add  little  to  them,  except  devotion  lo  Oar  Lady,  and  courtesy 
to  all  ladies  and  to  one  lady  above  all. 

Bat  the  Moors  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  civilization 
•tiich  is  possible  to  Islam.  In  the  pormt  of  HaRx,  in  those  of 
Omar  Kbayyiim,  and  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  romances,  the 
lame  level  is  reached  ;  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  subtlety  of 
philosophy,  a  refinement  of  seiisuousness,  an  enjoyment  nf 
luxurious  life  without  sense  of  tin  or  incompleteness,  which  is 
unlike  the  Greek  ideals,  because  it  is  bounded  by  what  is 
rxperienced,  and  docs  not  atpire  to  perfection.  If  we  set 
agaipst  this  tho  rugged  strivings  of  the  North,  the  hard  justice 
uf  William  of  Normandy,  the  angry  seriousness  of  Henry  11. 
and  bis  sons,  the  saintly  lin-laden  philosophy  of  Anielm  nnd 
Bernard,  the  stubborn  liltcrty  nf  Norman  bnrnns  and  Kngli«h 
fteemeo,  the  romantic  enterprise  of  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  we 
become  aware  that  the  Mohammedans  had  done  all  that  was 
poiuble  to  them,  and  that  promise  aod  hope,  invention  and 
ebaDgo,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Christians.  Christianity  mils 
iW  (oroe  which  moved  the  nations  of  the  North  and  West  i 
Mofaainmettaiiism,  though  it  has  accepted  Kiiropean  inventions, 
remains  to-day  where  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  you  cross 
Iran  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  you  lind  yourself  in  three  hours 
mnsported  from  modem  I^urope  to  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
tbe  Bible.  The  judge  still  sits  in  the  gate  ;  the  prisoners  walk 
sboet  clanking  their  chains  in  the  dungeons  and  asking  fur 
•Inu;  the  muciuin  calls  lo  prayer  from  the  minaret ;  lines  of 
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camels  pass  to  and  fro  as  ihcf  did  in  iho  days  of  Haroon  ftl 
Rasbid,  a  tboaiand  jcars  ago;  the  mm  >it  crois-lef^gpd  in  thr 
ttrcfts,  silent  nnd  idlr,  ns  it  time  wrrr  Dot;  the  anake-cbannrr, 
the  DC h oo I rnnBter  who  Icachn  thv.  Koran  and  nothing  dee,  the 
watrrman,  the  pilgrim  with  his  green  turltan,  th<r  scribr,  the 
alnves,  the  mutes,  the  barred  harems,  arc  all  there.  Nothing 
has  mured  ;  and  if  the  Frank  would  leare  the  African  shorr 
and  come  no  more  to  break  the  peace  of  Islam,  Islam  would  gu 
on  for  another  thousand  years  unchanged,  uncbangeabb. 
generation  after  f;eneration  living  as  their  fnlh«Ts  lired,  with 
no  desire  for  improvcmrnt,  no  Irnming,  no  sense  of  ibe  futiue. 
The  Christianity  of  the  cnisailine  ngc  fixrtj  it«gaze  forward. 

Of  that  combination  of  gentleness  and  I'emcilj,  fraui]  and 
holiness,  honour  and  bod  faith,  humility  and  pride,  which  ii 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  we  may  see  the  moti 
inconsistent  qualities  combined  not  only  in  one  age,  but  even  in 
one  person,  no  hotter  example  can  be  found  than  the  Cid,  the 
very  flower  of  Spanish  rhivalry,  according  to  the  romances: 
according  to  the  nile  cither  of  the  (lotpnl  nr  of  modem  civiliM 
as  much  below  the  Hladc  Prince  ns  the  Black  Prince  is  bel< 
Sir  John  Lawrence :  not  indeed  in  mere  greatness  of  nature,  bul 
in  greatness  of  nature  combined  with  such  and  such  opportnaiti 
and  hindrances. 


•  IK 


■  In  his  character,'  Bixys  Sir.  Watts,  '  aif  imited  oil  tli«  best 
qualitiea  of  his  nu»  with  tho  voret  defects  of  his  ago.  Bi>  ira« 
generouB,  crafty,  magnanioioiiK,  hriital,  merciful,  aud  cruel  .  .  . 
eapuble  of  foots  of  noblo  sclf'dooia),  such  as  amazed  and  puzzl^l 
that  faarkBrons  ago,  and  deacendiag  to  octfi  of  hlood-thirtiliDfao  mieb 
u  afaookod  even  contomporaiy  opinion.  He  nus,  on  Ibe  whole,  of  an 
taaoM*  BUKid  ;  and  thongh  he  bnnit  liie  eoomios  Bhv«,  he  wu  tender 
of  their  women  aud  diililreu.  Insntiuble  in  his  appetito  for  plunder, 
Lc  could  bo  liberal  of  his  lurgoesoB  to  the  poor  aod  needy.  la  lus 
TelatioDB  to  the  vthur  sex,  hu  was  a  Oalohail,  novor  swerving  fratn 
bis  fidelity  to  Lis  failbful  Ximuiia.  .  .  .  His  King  Alfonso,  bis  life- 
long rivid  and  Jeiilotis  uJvureury,  he  woidd  Mcmi  and  hotny  by  tnras, 
as  it  socniod  good  t'l  Uiiii  .  .  .  oud  in  excmui  for  tho  Ciunpeodor's 
lironchoe  of  loyulty  ikud  oU'eucos  a;*uiiiiil  ptLtricitism  ...  wo  shoold 
consider  .  .  .  tliut  Alfunsii  wua  a  Limdusu  aud  tho  Oid  a  Castiliaa, 
%-ith  littlii  cUiiii  (in  the  one  port  for  loyally  and  Rnall  duly  on  the 
other  to  potriotiani.* 

The  Cid,  like  Coiur  de  Lion  and  the  Black  l>ouglns,  is  M 
glorious   savage,    with    all    the   noble  and    some    of   the    boar 
<)uullies  of  a.  savage ;  at  once  reproved  and  exalted  by  the  ideal 
which  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,  with  the  example  of  Christ  and 
the  Saint*  before  him,  roust  acknowledge,  wheilier  ur  not  be 
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confeas  ii  in  hii  deeds ;  mote  like  Front-dr-Bnaf  than  Gnlnhad, 
bnt  cnpnbie  of  l>eiter  ileeOs  i>ad  bigher  tbitugku  tb«n  the  more 
polisbed  Mooriib  cavaliers  wboin  be  backed  and  bewed. 

Don  Rodri^  Diaz  de  Bivar,  el  CampL-ador  ((be  Cbampion), 
'  El  Cunbitur '  ('  whom  may  Allah  coafuuod '),  tbe  Cid  {cl  Sc/d), 
'  my  Cid,*  aa  the  b*llsd>  call  him,  wu  io  fact,  and  Btlll  more  in 
(able,  the  ideal  Spaniard.  The  plain  hittoricol  facts  aboat  bim 
ari^lhal  be  was  the  bett  soldier  of  hi*  time;  that  he  did  great  ilcL-ds 
of  mlour  and  of  cruelly,  fnuglit  indifietenll)'  ngniott  Christian 
and  S«rgu»n,  broke  aiid  ki.-i>t  hi«  faith,  made  himself  Kin^  of 
Valencia  and  held  it  ugainst  all  coiners.  In  jioetTv  he  it  Roland 
and  Bayaid  in  one.  His  love  for  Xlmena,  bis  roigbtjr  deeds  of 
arms,  his  raiety  and  rnlour,  his  love  of  song  and  feast,  are  all 
described  in  the  language  of  two  or  three  centortes  later,  wben 
cbiralry  was  perfcrtcd. 

The  finrsi  stoitrs  of  the  Cid  are  those  told  in  Lockhart's 
'  Spanish  Ballads ' ;  how  tbe  Cid  in  charity  took  a  loprr  into  his 
bed,  and  bow  tbe  leper  was  St.  Lazarui ;  bow,  to  do  a  deed  worthy 
of  Ximen»'s  love,  be  took  five  .Moorish  kings  and  set  tbcin  free, 
;uid  prixed  bis  victory  more  than  all  tbe  booty,  which  he  gave 
to  hij  ooldiera  ;  how  he  won  the  love  of  Ximena  by  his  jitowest, 
thoii^b  be  bad  slain  her  father  and  she  had  cried  to  (he  kiug  for 
vcni^ancc ;  how  he  broke  the  Pope's  chair  at  Rome  because  the 
lilies  of  Frann;  were  l>liui>ni:<t  upon  it  above  the  Spanish  caatles 
(we  may  doubt  whether  in  IheCid's  time  the  shields  bore  cither 
lilies  or  castles),  was  excommunicated,  repented,  and  was 
absolved  ;  bow  be  made  Don  Alfonso  thrice  swear  that  he  bad 
no  bond  in  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Siincho ;  how  be  fought 
indiflerently,  according  as  ho  was  treated,  for  Christian  and 
infidel  ;  bow  be  made  a  |>reat  lire  in  the  sqiinrv  of  Valencia, 
and  burnt  his  priionrri  alive  in  it ;  bow  he  did  (Irspcrate  feats 
of  horsemanship  on  tbe  back  of  his  famous  charger  Itabiocn, 
broke  bis  rein  and  guided  him  without  it,  like  Charles  I.  ac 
Caritibrooke,  so  that  the  king  would  not  accept  tbe  present  of 
that  bone,  and  said  that  none  but  Ruy  Diojt  should  ride  bim — 
'Mount,  mount  again,  my  Cid  ! ' — and  how,  when  the  Cid  wm 
dead,  tber  set  bim  once  more  on  Babieca  in  bill  armour,  with 
his  sword  Tizonik  in  his  hand,  and  so  bore  him  (o  the  church 
of  S*a  Pedro  de  Cardefin,  where  be  now  lies  ;  or  else,  as  his 
»wn  epi(aph  tells  the  story,  bis  armed  corpse  led  bis  soldiers 
l»r  (he  last  time  to  victory  over  the  Moorish  hosts. 

Tbe  stories  of  the  Cid  are  not  historical ;  hut  they  are  more 
nloablc  than  history,  if  bislory  is  only  the  record  of  facts,  for 
ibn  give  us  a  living  picture  of  ibe  time  in  which  they  were 
wintca,  U  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  give  us  (be 
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image  of  Fericlean  and  Klizabuthan  limM,  pictured  under  ll 
nunei  of  beroet  of  romunce. 

The  adrance  of  the  Cbriitiont,  rrom  the  lime  when  Pclavo 
nas  left  with  hit  thirty  contpanioni  in  the  mountains  of  ibc 
Asturias,  lo  tbe  fall  of  Malaf^a  and  Grnnndn  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  history  of  a  tingle  purpoic  prevailing  ngainit 
diviijed  counsel*.  The  Christians  di-tervcd  lo  wini  by  all  tbe 
rules  which  set  one  nation  above  anntber. 

Alfonso  V'l.,  King  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Astnrias,  the  Cid's 
king  some  nine  liuiiilred  u-ars  ago,  was  ibe  first  Cbriitian  sove- 
reign who  miute  bend  againtt  the  Moon,  lie  pioliled  br  their 
dissensions,  terrified  them  with  sudden  raids,  like  those  of  tb<- 
Douglas  and  ibe  Bruce,  penetrating  »t  far  as  Cadiz,  and  even 
Gibraltar  and  Torifa — where  he  rode  btt  horse  into  the  sea  and 
cried:  'Here  it  tbe  boumlnry  of  Spain!' — laid  tributes  upon 
ihein,  and  established  castles  in  their  territory,  from  which  be 
burnt  and  hniniNl  their  country.  Unable  to  combine  against 
bim,  iher  called  in  foreign  aid,  like  the  stag  in  tbe  fable.  Tbe 
Berber  invaders  wbo  came  over  to  Spain  could  not  prevail 
■gainst  the  Cid.  But  the  Cid  died  in  lOil!)  (the  year  in  wbicb 
ihc  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem),  and  in  1 102  Valencia  fell,  and 
all  Andnlus  was  again  united  under  a  Moorish  sovereign. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Cid  as  tbe  champion  of  tlie  Spanish 
nation,  we  are  using  the  language  of  a  later  age.  We  might 
in  a  like  sense  speak  of  Leonidu  at  tbe  champion  of  tbe  Greek 
nation.  Greece  us  opposed  to  Persia  was  one;  Christian  Spain 
as  opposed  to  Islam  was  one.  But  Leon,  Castile,  Arag;tin,  and 
Navarro  were  as  little  united  as  Sparta,  Argoe,  and  Atbeat. 
The  Moorish  wart  and  the  tnarringes  of  sovereigns  welded  them 
together  at  last;  but  till  Ferdinand  of  .-\rngon  married  Isabella 
of  Castile,  tlirre  was  no  political  unity  in  Spain.  How  ktroog 
then  must  have  been  the  national  cbaracter,  whieb  in  all  that 
length  of  time  was  growing  into  a  national  unity  superior  In  alt 
political  differences.  Ittam  was  weak  without  unity ;  and 
disunion  prevailed  among  the  Moors  during  tbe  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  Christian  power  grew  \ear  by  vear, 
headed  by  the  Trmplan  nnd  tlospitallcrt,  and  by  the  Spanisb 
orders  of  Santiago  and  Cnlatrava. 

The  lots  of  T<dedo,  '  the  pearl  of  the  necklace,'  in  lOS.** 
made  the  Moors  look  for  help  to  their  old  munlry.  The 
Almoravides  ('  tbe  consecrated  '}  bad  run  a  career  of  conqucil 
in  Africa  under  a  chief  named  Vusuf.  To  him  the  Moors 
of  Spain  applied  for  help,  and  be  came  over  tbe  Straits, 
met  the  armies  of  Leon  and  \avarrc  at  Xallaca  near  Badajos, 
and  defeated  them  with  mticb  slaughter.    Vuiuf  then  retired 
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la  AfricA,  but  TcturntNl,  not  to  help  but  to  conqupr.  He  lub- 
illted  the  Mooriih  kin^s  of  Seville  and  Granatin,  took  Vnlcnrin. 
iDil  ratnblifbri]  bii  tlynuly  u  Calipbi  of  ConlnTA  beuI 
uivcTcigos  of  ikll  Southern  Spain. 

A  cmtar^  of  confaM>t]  fighting  follows,  kI  the  end  of  wbicli, 
ia  1212,  Alfoott)  Vlli.  (ibn  Noble)  won  the  fivmoui  IiauIc  of 
L»s  Xaru  (le  'Juloaa  near  the  Sierra  Morenn.  Tbe  Moora 
ncvpr  again  made  bead  a^inst  tbe  Cbfi*ltan  power.  Tbe 
(^•rtURe  of  Lai  Navaa  was  repealed  in  li^40  nt  ihe  battle  of 
tbe  SkIbcIo  near  Tarifa,  in  wbicb  Alfonso  XI.  with  the  kin<^ 
of  Ara^on  snd  Portugal  encountered  Abul  Hauan,  Emperor 
of  Mon>cco,  an<l  sent  bim  'with  n.  vongrnnce  poft'  to  Africa. 
One  result  of  this  battle  was  tbe  siege  of  Algecinti  (1343-1) 
■n  exploit  which  brought  advenluren  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
t'l  win  the  reward  of  knigbl  erranirr  nmt  the  pious  repute 
of  crutaders.  Amon^'  ihem  were  flenry  Earl  of  Derbj — 
afterwards  first  Duke  of  Lancaster,  reputed  one  of  the  best 
knights  in  Europe,  and  alrcadjr  a  crusader  in  Prussia,  Rhodes, 
and  Cjpnts — and  tbe  Earl  of  Salitburjr ;  and  among  their 
men-st-arms  was  Cbaaeer's  Knight : — 

■  In  (jemade  at  the  sego  eek  badde  he  he 
of  Algetir,' 

Tbe  goo«l  Lord  James  Douglas,  loo,  was  a  fcl  low-sold  icr  of 
Alfonso  XI.,  and  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Moors, 
covering  tbe  Ilruce's  be.irt  with  bis  body; — 

'  Pasa  to  tbo  front,  as  thou  vert  wont : 
2  follow  thee,  or  die.' 

In  Granada  tbe  Kfoorish  refugees  g:ithcred  ant]  fonned  a 
compact  Slate,  'no  further  compreisible,'  says  Hallam — but 
Onnada,  too,  became  tributary  to  Casttle,  and  the  continuous 
war*  of  Moor  and  Spaniard  came  to  an  end. 

For  two  centuries  the  two  nations  lived,  if  not  in  peace, 
Tel  without  CTnsa<ling;  there  was  n  good  deal  of  inlcix^oursc 
between  ibcm  :  visits  of  ceremony,  jousts  and  butl-lights,  even 
marriages,  (iran.vla  took  the  place  rif  Cordova  as  the  capital 
o(  the  Mo«)rish  dominion.  Here  Mohammed  the  Red  built 
ibe  beautiful  '  Red  Castle,'  the  Albnmbra,  with  its  towers  and 
palace,  iu  orange  groves  and  vineyards,  its  sudens  of  roses  and 
ntynln,  its  brawling  streams  and  fertile  Vega,  and  the  hills 
tlopiog  up  to  the  snow-clad  Sierra  Nevada.  No  description 
on  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  tbe  Alhambra,  which  remains 
III  this  day  empty  and  Innelv,  but  so  iintnached  by  time  that  if 
tbe  Moon  came  again  itiev  would  find  rrady  to  receive  them 
til  that  the  greatest  Sultnn  could  desire.     Half  a  mile  distant 
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is  the  snmoncr  palace  of  the  G«ni;ralifc,  with  its  sir}'  Arciulet 
.-iml  idntUc  cxmdoitt,  am)  Us  closed  garden  of  oranges,  loTriles, 
and  iileanders,  nnd  nncii^nt  cvpreciM,  tunrl'ul  witb  tlie  sound  of 
ru«bii)|;  waters  and  the  songs  of  niglitingales.  \ 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  '  (be  CBtboii<; '  united  by  their 
mairiaee  (140^,  being  then  Infante  and  Infanta),  the  kingdoms 
ofCutilcnnd  Aragon.  The  King  of  Granada  (Muloy  Abon 
Hassan)  chotc  this  moment  to  refuse  tribute.  *Tcll  your 
mnstcr,  he  said, '  that  th«  mint  of  Granada  coins  only  iron.' 
In  mid-nintnr,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  be  assaulted 
and  took  the  town  of  Xnhra,  and  drove  away  its  inhabitants, 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  (inuiaila. 

But  the  Christians,  Ibou^b  surprised,  were  not  beaten  ;  Don 
Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Miinfuess  of  Cadic,  took  the  strong 
fortress  of  Albama  and  lield  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  Moorish 
territory.  *  Ay  de  mi  Albama ! '  waa  the  lament  of  the  Moorish 
poets;  and  the  King  of  Granada  threw  the  letter  that  brought 
the  news  into  the  Itie  on  the  hearth,  and  slew  the  messenger. 

Malaga  cume  next.  That  ancient  niy,  whose  rvA  towers  and 
walls  climbing  up  to  the  lofty  citadel  still  tell  of  its  former 
magnificence,  was  now,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  second  city 
and  the  strongest  foiireas  of  the  MoortKb  kingdom,  shrunk  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  Granada.  Ferdinand,  keeping  to  the  plan, 
3S  he  said,  of  eating  up  the  pomt^ranate  (Granada)*  grsiit  by 
grain,  prepared  to  attack  Malaga, 

We  now  come  to  the  name  of  Boabdil  and  to  the  latt  scene 
of  Moorish  story.  Abti  Ahdullnh  (corrupted  by  the  Christians 
into  Boabdil)  was  thr  st>n  of  Muley  Abon  Hassan,  king  of 
Granada,  and  had  been  taken  prisoiter  by  the  Christians. 
Boabdil  was  called  the  '  Unlucky.'  The  roost  unlucky  action 
of  his  life  was  bia  consenting  while  a  prisoner  at  Ccudova  to 
become  the  vassal  of  the  Catliolic  sovereigns,  A  Spsniah 
faction  and  a  pntriotic  faction  arose  in  Granada,  whose  disputes 
were  mixed  up  witb  thr  ji:nloustrs  of  two  queens — Ayesha,  and 
Zoraya,a  C&stilian  lady,  the  mother  of  BonlKlil — and  tlie  feuds 
of  two  families,  one  of  them  a  Cordovan  race,  the  Abencer- 
rages  (Beni-Sarai).  Thus  were  two  Moorish  kings  ai  feud  witb 
each  other  in  Granada  itself. 

One  tragic  incident  of  this  quarrel  waa  the  massacre  by 
Hoabdil  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Cordovan  Abenoonages,  in 
that  Hall  of  tl)c  Alhnmhm  which  is  known  by  their  name,  and 
in  which  ibe  bloiHi-stnlns  o(  their  slnughter  are  still  shown,  an 
instance  of  those  sudden  outbursts  of  lerocity  which  torin  part 

■  (Irsoada  {mamana  graua&t)  is  'pMHgtaaale':  btit  Uie  nane  i*  tlit  Arabic 
Konmha.' 
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tSUit  domutic  hiitorjr  of  all  Eutern  dynasUn.  la  the  balUd 
ti  AUimm«  (>  bolliul  forbidden  to  the  ^loo^B  after  ihe  conauvatt 
ton^  both  ID  Ambic  nnd  Spanish)  a  whius-bcardMl  Moor 
nWkcs  Boabdil  fnr  tbis  deed,  which  brought  the  judgment  of 
■be  loM  of  Albamn. 

'  Utit  then  epako  old  Alfatjuf, 
With  bis  beard  eo  nbito  to  tee ; 
Good  King !  tkon  art  jnetl^r  sorred : 
Good  King  I  thin  thou  hii«l  dowrvod. 

(Woo  ia  mo,  Aihama!) 
Bt  tbeo  wora  alain  in  ovil  hour. 
Too  Abonoorngo,  Giuiada'a  flowor— 
And  Ntnuigcra  woro  rocAiTod  hy  tfaoo, 
Of  CordoTB  tho  chivalry. 

(Woe  ia  me,  Albunat)' 

To  fight  abrond  and  conipire  at  home  ia  an  iinpoaaible  cum- 

Uastion  ;  and   the  noblci  of  Granada  could  never  agree  as  to 

■bo  sbould  be  their  king,  Boabdil,  the  vascal  of  Spain,  or  his 

patriot  uncle,  Ez-/sf;n),  *  the  Warrior.'     The  Christians    hod 

only  to  g"  on    nnd   conquer.     They  took  Curtamn,  the   rockj- 

foctrcav-town  of  Ilnnda,  Lnja,  and  other  plaoe*,  hclprd  by  a  force 

«f  three  hundTe<l  Knglish  archer*  under  Lord  Kivers,  who  did 

brave  deeds  of  arms  at  the  second  siege  of  Lojn.     Es-Zagal  was 

banished,  ai>d  Boabdil  reigned  with  the  help  of  Spanish  troops. 

The  Spaniards  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Malaga.     The  Ilill 

«f  the  Beacon  (Gibratfaro)  on    which  the  Castle  stands,  was 

taanlted  by  Fcrdinand'a  cannon,  called  the  'Seven  Sisters  of 

Xiinci>c«.'     The    bcsirgrd    poured  down  hot  pitch   and    resin, 

i:oDcs  and  arrows,  and  many  times  beat  off  the  storming  parties. 

Mines,  wooden  towers,  and   other  engines  were  tried  in  vain. 

The  garrison   still   held   not,  till    famine  compelled   them   to 

unender,  and  (he  miserable  inhabitants,  fifteen  thousand  in  all, 

'old  men,  and   helpless  wometi,  and  tender  maidens,  some  of 

bigh  birth  and  gentle  condiiion,  robbed  of  nil  they  carried  with 

dwBi  as  earnest  of  tbeir  ransom,  were  sent  to  Seville  as  slaves, 

<s  be  released  only  when  the  ransom  should   he  completed  ; 

■hieh  never  came  about.     As  they  left  their  homes,  they  smote 

llitir   breasts  and   wrun^    their  hands.  .  .  .  O    Malaga    (they 

tritd),  city  renowned  and  beautiful !    Where  now  is  the  strength 

*t  thy  castles,  where  the  grandeur  of  ihy  towers?  .  .  .  Behold 

llij'  children  driven  from  thy  pleasant  abode,  and  doomed  to 

lire  aod  die  in  bondage  in  a  foreign  land!  .  .  .  O  Malaga  I 

(iiT  of  our  birth  I     Who  can  behold  thy  desolation  and  not 

*«p  bitter  lear»?' 

Gmnada  was  still  dirtded  into  two  kingdoms,  the  seat  of 
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one  under  BoAbilil  being;  nt  the  Albambm,  of  the  other 
bU  uncle,  Ez-'/.a^^a},  at  Rnxti,  to  the   nonb-wm  of  Graoadm. 
Bnabdil    prevailed,  and   EK-Za);al    was   banithed.      By  one  of 
thoAC  tudden  reveries  so  common  in  Eoitcrn  historj,  he  ended, 
bis  davs  (it  is  said)  n  blind  bcfrgnr  at  the  gnW  of  Fez,  wearii 
a  bndgc  on  which  was  written  '  The  King  of  Andnlus.' 

itoabdil  tliiiugbt  his  lurk  biid  turned.     He  was  (as  we  bat 
Skid)  A  vaiinl  of  Ferdinand,  who  rlnimeil  the  town  uf  Grannda 
nnder  a  compact.     Rut  while  iWbdil  hesitated  what  to  answer, 
tlic  eafiaUerot  Granadtnoit  told  the  King  of  Aragon  to  come  and 
letch  tbcir  arms,  if  be  wanted  ihcm.  ^_ 

Ferdinand  laid  waste  the  Vega  or  plain  of  Gnuiads  i^H 
two  succTsiive  years.  In  1491  the  two  Catholic  iover^igns  Mt^ 
out  on  ibeir  final  crusade,  with  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten 
ibotitnnd  hursts,  the  most  fnmnuK  captain  of  the  time  at  their 
head,  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Mnrqucss  uf  Cadiz.  Tbe  Moorish 
{reneral  Muaa  disdained  to  close  tbe  gates  of  Granada,  and 
jieats  of  knighthood  were  done  on  both  sides,  the  Moorish 
and  Christian  knights  challenging  each  other.  It  would  seem 
as  if  tbe  crasading  spirit  kindled  tbe  ancient  chivalric  feeling, 
now  overlaid  by  ceremony  and  heraldic  shnms.  Ferdinand, 
though  he  knew  how  to  break  n  lance,  was  no  knigbiTrntnt; 
but  rather,  as  Bacon  calls  him,  *onn  of  the  trts  JUar/i  nf  kings 
of  those  ages,'  as  ireacbcrous  as  he  was  cunning.  It  suited 
him  better  to  starve  his  em^mles  than  to  beat  them  in  the  field. 
He  constructed,  not  acnmp,  but  a  stune-builttoivn  near  Granada, 
and  called  it  Santit  Fc  or  Holy  Faith,  and  tbetc  sat  down  to 
await  tbe  fall  of  tbe  city.  Isabella,  who  was  regarded  by  hei 
subjfcta  as  a  saint  as  well  as  a  queen,  a  perfect  c:(ample  of 
severe  and  royal  if  not  attractive  virtue,  was  during  the  wbolt 
ivar  the  idol  of  the  army,  as  she  has  been  the  admiration  of  all 
succeeding  generations  of  Spaniards.  ^^ 

At  length,  in  November  14tll,  King  Iloabdil  came  out  0^| 
Granada  anil  gave  the  keys  uf  ilie  town  to  the  Catbolir 
•overeigns.  The  traveller  sees  represented  in  the  carvings  of 
the  Capilla  Real  at  Granada,  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lie 
beneath  their  tombs  of  pompous  marble,  tbe  sad  prooession 
coming  out  nf  the  castle  gale,  and  the  kin);  surrendering  tbe 
keys  of  his  kingdom.  The  terms  were  moderate.  The  Sloors 
were  to  have  tbe  use  of  tbcir  religion  in  their  own  mosques, 
and  retain  tbcir  property,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and 
dress;  and  all  facilities  were  to  be  alTorded  to  those  who  should 
wish  to  emigrate  into  Africa. 

'  'Dioro  was  crying  in  Gronaila  wheu  the  sun  was  going  down, 
tjome  calling  oo  the  Trinity,  ume  catling  on  Mnheon ; 
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Bbm  pufioil  ^tTAj  tbo  Komi],  tli«r«  in  the  Cri>fg  wae  borne, 

Atti  Wo  nvsliMnttkoChriiitinn  boU.aoil  tbcro  tbo  Uooriih  bom ; 

r«  Deurn  taudaum  wu  iip  tliu  AlcuU  sung, 

Dcm  from  tbo  Atbnmbm's  toinarot))  wcro  all  tbo  crMMBltf  flniig : 

Tb«  urais  tbonxm  of  Angoii  tbcy  with  Coetile's  diaplftT ; 

Oqo  king  comes  in  in  triumph,  ono  wcoping  goo«  nwftj. 

'In  tbo  tnonnnbilo  tbo  Uooriah  king,  tnvoreing  tbo  mtito  of  tbo 
AlpajttmB.  roncbod  ■  rocky  eminoooe  wtticli  rotuniandiul  a  liwt  rioir 
otGfUftda.  Ho  rbeckcd  bia  borw.  mmI,  u  bis  «yu  fur  tbo  lout  time 
Wtdtrad  oT«r  tbo  kmuuw  of  bis  doiMttod  grcatnotit,  his  bcul 
«irdl«d,  and  hi  barst  intA  tous.  "  ^ou  do  wtill,"  mid  bta  tuor« 
mucQlioti  motbsr,  "  to  wcop  liko  n  womon  for  mbiit  yuu  oould  uot 
defend  liku  a  nnko !  "  "  Alas ! "  cxclumoil  tlio  onliuppy  exile,  "  wlicii 
Vfro  wocK  ever  eqna)  to  mitm  V  "  Tbo  sccno  of  t£ia  uront  IB  Still 
poiatod  (inl  tu  Ibu  tTnvKlli'.r  t>,v  tbo  pooplo  uf  the  di«lrict ;  and  Ibe 
iDokj  beight  from  irhicib  thv  Mogrish  ebt«f  took  bi«  nd  furowell  of 
lbs  princclj  obodesi  of  his  Tonth,  is  oomniMnonted  hj  tlie  poetical 
title  of  £1  llliimi  S»»j>ira  tlei  .Votv,  "  Tbo  lauit  Sigb  of  tlie  Moor."  ' 

Like  Cz-Zn)>al,  the  unfortunate  Ooabdil  could  not  rndure  to 
remuD,  ■  sfaaduw-king,  in  the  country  which  be  hod  once  ruled. 
The  next  year  he  sold  his  kingdom  to  Ferdinand,  went  tircr  to 
Africa,  and  there  fell  in  battle. 

' "  Socb  wait  tbo  imniutablo  dcciix>  of  dwtiuj-.  Blettted  be  Allah, 
«hu  exaltolh  and  d«tiuioth  iiia  kingK  <•!  tliu  ourtli  ucc-oidiog  to  his 
^iTise  will,  in  wLusu  fulGlmDut  ounsiitta  that  uterual  justice  wbioli 
ngnlalea  all  human  aflain."  Tbo  ])Qrtal  tbrouf^b  wbich  King 
Abialloh  for  tbo  last  time  issued  from  biit  oajiiUtl  wks  at  his  roqucnt 
aallod  up,  tbat  none  utlier  luiglit  again  paas  tbronf;h  it.  In  this 
nndition  it  rviuains  to  tbia  daj,  a  memorial  of  tbe  sad  destiny  of  tbo 
lilt  of  tbc  kings  of  Granada.' 

Tbe  tcnna  of  the  capitulutioa  were  not  kept.  '  Santa  Fp  ' 
■iid  not  mean  faith  to  be  kept  with  tbo  infidcL  Tb<!  new 
Archbishop  of  Granada  tried,  and  with  some  success,  to  con- 
im  tbe  Moors  to  Christianity.  But  Canlinal  Xtmcnes,  the 
pest  minittfr  of  the  <  Krves  ('aliilimt,'  persuaded  the  Qu^n 
In  decree  that  the  Moritcn*  mutt  cboosc  between  baptitm  and 
nile.  Tbe  mosques  nert-  cluaed,  tbe  manuscripts  burnt,  and 
ibut,  witb  the  monuments  of  tbe  past,  the  promise  of  future  learn- 
ing was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  Moors  submitted  to  noceaaitjr ; 
tai  some  nf  tbem  showed  at  tbe  Rio  Verde  what  despairing 
BBen  can  do. 

Don  Alonso  dc  Aguilar.  brad  of  the  noble  house  of  Cordova, 
ud  brother  of  the  '  great  (.'aptnin  '  Gonsalvo,  was  sent  into  tbe 
Sierra  Itermejn  (R«d  Mountains)  near  Oranada  in  l&Ol,  and 
*U  uapped  by  tbe  Moors  in  the  gorges  of  tbe   Kio  Verde,  ibe 
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Green  Riv«r,  tura«d  that  Aa,j  (nyi  the  ballad)  into  a  Hream 
crimson;  and  tberc  waa  slaia  wilb  all  hia  chivalry. 

■  Bojrond  tha  KUid*,  botwoen  Quo  rook*,  whcr«  the  old  oork-lrccti 

grow. 
Tho  path  is  rongli,  luid  mauuttid  oica  umitt  aiugly  morcti  aud  aloir  ; 
Thoro,  o'ur  tlio  gsatb,  llin  IitintbiMi  rai)i;o  tboir  ambuftcadn'a  line, 
High  nn  tbi^y  wait  for  AgniUr,  ua  the  day  begina  to  ^ine.  .  . 
Not  k&ightly  valour  Uiuru  avails,  nor  «kill  of  hunw  and  apeax. 
For  lock  oa  rock  cotnen  ruin  bUus  doirn  from  cUff  and  cavem  dicor  „ 
Dovm,  dowD  like  driving  Lail  taey  ooine,  ami  hotse  and  boiMmar 

die, 
Liko  oattio  wfaoee  doepoir  is  dumb  irben  the  fl«rco  lightninga  flj.' 

Another  revolt  took  place  before  the  complete  aubjugatioa  of 
the  MoriacoB  or  balf-convertcd  Moors  of  GranAds.  CTharlca  V., 
in  spite  of  the  priest*,  did  not  preis  them  hard  ;  but  Philip  II., 
here  0*  often  elsewhere  his  own  eneinv,  attempted  to  enforce  the 
regulation*  of  Ferdinand,  and  dosed  the  batlu  of  Granada,  the 
peculiar  institution  of  Islam. 

The  revolt  lasted  two  years.  'The  records  are  full  of 
ruthless  bloodshed,  of  torture,  assassination,  treacbcrjr,  and 
horrible  butchery  on  both  sides,'  mixed  with  deeds  of  bcroistn, 
soch  as  that  of  tbo  friar  who  crossed  the  plnnk  over  a  ravine  in 
the  face  of  (be  Moorish  archers,  lending  the  army  by  his 
example  to  fnlloiv.  The  war  was  no  longer  a  war  of  chivalry. 
It  was  a  war  of  despair  and  revenge.  No  (]uartvr  was  given ; 
prisoners  were  massacred,  fugitives  smoked  to  death  in  caves, 
and  women  and  children  found  do  mercy.  Three  miUiooa 
of  Moon  are  said  to  have  been  aent  into  exile  In  the  century 
succeeding  the  fall  of  Granada,  chained  together,  driven  like 
herds  of  entile  to  ibe  shore,  where  they  were  stripped  of  all 
their  postensions,  and  delivered  over  lo  the  captains  of  the 
Christian  *Iii[ts.  Some  were  drowned  at  sea,  some  sold  for 
slaves  in  the  Moorish  markets,  nianv  massacred  by  the  Arab* 
to  whom  they  Bed  lor  protection.  The  pious  Mohammedan* 
■aid:  *  Verily  to  God  belong  land*  and  dominions,  and  H* 
giveth  them  to  whom  He  will.'  The  pious  Oiristians  accepted 
the  deeds  of  their  rulers  by  praising  the  'just  »cnlence'  of  the  , 
Catholic  king  which  'banished  to  Africa  the  last  relics  <■■ 
the  Moors.'  ^^ 

I'be  Spaniard*  repeated  the  crime  of  Rome  in  destroying 
Carthage.     Tbey  blotted  out  a  nation  ;  and  they  have  paid 
penalty  iu  the  decay  of  four  centuries. 
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Anr.  X. — AutoHoffrapAff  aitd  Politieai  Ccrremondenee  ofAugushu 
Htnry,  third  Duke  of  GrafUm,  K.G.  From  hitherto 
unpuliltthetl  ducumrnts  in  the  ]>os*cMion  of  his  faiailv. 
Kdited  by  Sir  William  R.  Anion.  Bnrl..  D.C.L.,  Warden  of 
All  Souls'  Culteg«,  Usfuni.     London,  1991$. 

TO  the  majoritjr  of  the  reading  pablic,  eren  to  soch  ■■  are 
fairlj  wri)  acquBinicd  with  the  politics  of  the  pif^hteenth 
cralury,  the  Dolce  of  Graft  on  is  little  more  than  a  name.  They 
know  that  among  the  numerous  shortlived  Minitcrics  which 
followed  each  other  in  luch  rapid  tuccesiinn  during  llie  first 
nn  ye^ra  of  the  rcisn  of  George  Ui.  one  it  cnllcsl  the  Grafton 
Administnuioo ;  ana  that  the  character  of  its  chief  has  been 
haadeddowo  to  us  by  Juaias  in  oolours  of  exceptional  blackness. 
Bat  fow  except  profnsod  students  have  troubled  themselTes 
lu  enquire  into  its  tnith.  The  world  at  large  has  accepted  the 
portrut;  and  though  historians  may  hare  placed  his  cbnriicter 
in  a  somewhat  difliTi^nt  light,  it  is  still  the  Duke  of  the  great 
I  Miiriat  wbii  is  must  familiar  to  us.  The  *  Autobiography  '  which 
bk  begsn  to  urite  in  1804  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Lord 
^Xuton,  together  with  the  corres[M>ndence  attaching  to  it,  has 
been  largely  drawn  upon  by  subsequent  writers,  but  a*  yet 
■e  have  bod  only  their  inferences  to  depend  upon,  fotlificd 
braocb  passages  as  they  chose  to  select  in  support  of  them. 
VV'e  have  now  the  whole  of  it  before  us  in  a  conncctc<!  form  and 
•-an  judge  for  ourselves.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  Duke,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  \V.  Anson,  'tells  his  own  story.' 

The  outrageous  attacks  of  Junius,  of  which  it  is  difOoalt  to 
MV  whether  the  finished  style,  the  exquisite  satire,  or  the 
mlacious  mendacity  is  ibe  more  to  be  admired,  are  only 
pass  exaggerations  of  what  much  mon?  sober  writers  have 
aipposed  to  be  the  truth :  and  what  it  is  really  important 
to  aHennin  is  how  far  the  Duke's  '  own  story '  shows  that 
ptlitical  transactions  on  account  of  which  he  has  been  harshly 
jadjed  by  comporatirely  impartial  critics  have  been  mis- 
iDilenlood.  The  'Autobiography,'  which  is  admirably  edited, 
weas  to  throw  new  light  on  more  than  one  such  passage  in 
kit  UCs;  and  though  we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
■bitewash  him,  or  to  present  the  public  with  a  'rml  Duke  of 
(tnftoii  '  after  the  fsshion  of  a  modern  school  of  artists,  still, 
in  the  interests  of  historical  truth  it  is  well  that  the  correct 
tnuoa  of  certain  afTairs,  in  which  he  played  a  leading  port, 
^nld  be  placed  on  record.  His  own  letters  published  in  this 
vohuM  bmr  the  stamp  of  truth  on  them,  and  our  conviction 
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is  afti^r  reading  thrm  thrnuiili  that  at  some  critical  pointa  in 
hit  career  he  wat  more  tinned  against  than  Binnincr. 

TliP  Duke  was  born  on  the  9th  of  Octohrr,  1735.  Hii  great- 
grandfather  woa  a  natoral  son  of  Charles  11.,  nod  his  grand- 
father, the  secund  Duke,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1721  to  1724,  and  Lord  Chamberlain  from  1727  to  his  death, 
thirty  jcara  afterwards.  The  father  of  the  third  Duke  was 
Lortl  AngUfltu*  Fitxroyi  son  of  the  above,  who  died  in  1741. 
His  wife,  the  motherof  the  future  Prime  Minister,  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Cosby.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  ai 
ibe  English  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the  early  death 
of  his  father,  Augustus  Henry  was  not  sent  to  either  Kton  or 
Weslmiotler,  but  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Hackney. 
Thence  he  proceeded  lo  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving 
the  University  travelled  for  a  time  on  the  Contineni.  On  his 
return  to  England  be  married  Anne  Liddell,  the  only  child  of 
Lord  Kavensworth,  fmm  whom  he  was  separated  in  1764, 
and  divorced  in  1709,  on  account  of  her  misconduct  with 
Lord  Ossory,  The  same  year  he  married  Lord  Ossory's 
cousin.  Miss  Wroileslcy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius, 
showed  great  want  of  delicacy.  He  sat  in  the  Hotise  of 
Commons  for  a  short  time,  having  been  returned  for  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1756.  But  in  the  follawin);  year  he  sac* 
ceeded  to  the  title,  and  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  lo  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  HI.,  and  took  Ministerial  office  for  the 
first  time  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  Rockingham 
Administration,  from  which  he  retired  early  in  17Ct).  He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Chatham's  GoTerament 
which  succeeded  it,  and  Prime  Minister  when  Cbaibam  was 
disabled  by  sickness.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  two 
years,  and  resigned  in  1770  to  make  room  Jor  Lord  North, 
with  whom  he  served  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  till  1775.  He 
re-entered  the  Cabinet  with  Rockingham  and  Shetburnc  in 
1782-3,  and  though  he  was  not  jet  fifty,  and  lived  nearly 
thirty  years  longer,  never  look  office  again. 

That  he  should  have  filled  it  so  often  is  rather  strange  when 
we  reflect  on  bis  tastes  and  habits.  He  bad  neither  Parlia- 
mentary talents  nor  political  ambition;  he  was  no  orator ;  he 
hated  business;  and.  when  he  was  wanted  by  his  oolleagucs, 
bad  usually  to  be  summoned  from  Newmarket  or  Wakefield. 
There  is  a  passage  in  .lunius  which  might  be  thought  to  alTord 
tome  explanation  of  this  seeming  inctmgruity.  In  his  first 
letter,  written  in  January  17t)ll,  he  refers  to  the  Duke  as  "a 
young  nobleman  mined   by  play."     Of  coarse,  if  Grafton  was 
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•tiinvstnl  Tar  money,  we  liave  itic  Vey  to  much  of  bU  conducl. 
H«  luul  »  fttM  fortune ;  but  n  pnek  of  hounds,  n  rnring  stiiMr, 
am)  a  fashionable  inistrcH  »t«  not  to  b«  kept  for  nothing  ;  and 
■ere  there  any  other  reference  to  such  embnrniuinents  in  any 
of  hiB  contemporaries,  wc  ini|;hl  accept  the  statement  of  Junius 
M  a  key  to  ibc  riddle.  But  we  have  found  none;  and  the 
problctn  must  remain  untolved,  except  as  one  of  the  knots  in  a 
■omewhat  sin^Ur  eharacler.  The  l)uke  himself  says  that  he 
did  not  wish  ■»  take  titTiee  tn  17ti5  ;  he  thought  he  rould  have 
•etved  the  Gorcmment  belter  as  an  inJi'pendent  supporter. 
But  he  was  overruled,  as  he  often  was  afterwards,  a  weakness 
on  which,  of  course,  the  worst  construction  was  placed  by  his 
implacable  enemy.  On  the  lOlh  of  July  he  kissed  bands  as 
Secretary  for  the  Northern  Departmenl. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that 
vlictber  Grafton  was  eager  for  nfTi<:e  or  not,  all  parties  in  turn 
seem  to  bare  Wen  eager  to  have  him.  If  he  was  such  as  Junius 
painted  bim,  what  bitterer  natire  could  there  be  upon  i'^nglish 
parties  and  public  men  at  the  period  in  question — the  days,  be  it 
remembered,  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Camden — than  that  they 
tbnuld  have  courted  his  support  and  considered  him  a  valuable 
<nllr»gue?  Vet  it  is  evident  that  thry  didso;  and,  to  anticipate 
a  little,  we  may  aild  that  the  younger  Pitt  in  1783  asked 
GraJton  to  Join  his  Adminiitration. 

The  Duke's  connexion  with  Lord  Kockinghum  did  not  last 
•try  long.  He  had  entered  public  life  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
tbn  elder  Pin,  between  whom  and  Lord  Rockingham  there 
irai  DO  love  Inst,  and  he  did  not  bolierc  that  any  strong 
fiotemmeni  couUI  be  formed  without  him.  To  obtain  bis 
dvtrprration  was  Ornfton's  one  object  throughout.  Tbis  was 
cbe  secret  of  hii  reluctance  to  join  the  Ministry  in  1705,  and 
•as  the  secret  of  his  leaving  it  in  17lii).  fie  belonged 
■either  to  the  Rockinghams  nor  the  Bedfords  nor  the  Gren- 
■illes.     He  was  brought  up  as  a  Whig,  and  formed  his  political 

3iiflioDs  on  Locke.  But  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  great 
liig  connexion,  the  Junto  of  Revolution  Families,  with  whom 
George  111.  waged  incessant  war.  He  never  recognised  their 
tltims;  bnt  he  did  not  reganl  them  with  the  positive  dislike 
•bicb  they  inipired  in  Mr.  I'iti,  and  at  a  very  critical  moment 
<lnired  tu  obtain  their  assistance,  a  project  which  bis  chief 
>lKrouraged.  Pitt,  as  Sir  William  Anson  truly  lays,  was, 
in  the  eye*  of  the  recognized  Whig  leaders,  '  a  disturbing 
«)cBCDt  in  party  combinations.'  To  a  great  extent,  he 
Mood  aloof  from  all  parties,  cliques,  or  groups  whatever.  He 
Could   BDt    act    cordiallv   even  with    his  natural   connexions, 
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lh«  GrcQvillpt.  Had  be  donfi  to,  it  is  bj  no  means  impossible 
tbat  ■  strong  Government  might  hnve  been  formed  in  1765. 
But  the  Great  Commonrr  would  not  aid  tbem  in  the  rentiuttioo 
of  their  dream,  which  was  the  formation  of  a  purely  Grenrille 
Ministry,  ■irunfr  emiugli  to  «>t  tb«  Old  Whig*  at  defiance.  PiUt 
in  fact,  carried  tbis  principle  of  lotnl  intlcpcndenoe  rather  too 
far.  '  The  time  came,'  says  Walpole,  '  when  be  found  the 
dissdrantage  of  keeping  ull  connexions  at  a  distance.'  What 
might  have  bapponnl  had  hia  health,  strength,  am)  intellectaal 
powers  remained  in  full  vigour  till  he  bad  completed  the  allotted 
term  of  human  life  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Sir  W. 
Mnsaey.  whose  excellent  'History'  is  but  too  little  Consalted, 
thinks  llint  in  tliat  case  he  might  have  anticipated  the  trionph 
which  twenty  year*  later  crowned  the  courage  and  genius  of  his 
son.  Whether  his  character  and  his  peculiar  powers  wereeqtially 
well  fitted  for  the  task  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  had  Ih- 
made  the  attempt,  he  would  have  fouad  a  loyal  ally  ia  the  Duke 
of  Grafton. 

Witliout  a  brief  glance  nt  the  slate  of  parties  between  1763 
and  1783,  wc  cannot  npprirciale  the  whole  of  the '  Autobiography,' 
or  the  principal  points  in  it  to  which  the  editor  cnlls  attention.     ] 
But  the  ground  has  been  so  frequently  travelled  over  that  *^J 
need  only  touch  iu  salient  features.  ^| 

The  voice  of  party  had  been  almost  bashed,  and  the  divisioi^^ 
of  party  half  forgotten  for  the  moment,  during  the  famoui 
Adminislrntion  of  which  from  1757  to  1762  Mr.  Pitt  wot  ibc 
pretiilin^  spirit.  When  that  Administration  was  broken  up 
the  old  divisions  reappenreii,  and  new  ones  sprang  up  at  the 
same  time,  creating  a  ]>olitic&l  maxe  through  which  it  is 
not  always  K»»y  to  thread  one's  way.  The  Old  Whig*,  who 
styled  themselves  *  the  Revolution  Families,'  and  still  con- 
sidered that  the  government  of  the  country  belonged  to  them  of 
right,  were  always  jealous  of  Pitt,  and  only  submitted  to  hit 
aiceadnncy  as  n  matter  of  necessity.  The  Dukes  of  Devon- 
■hire,  Hcdfonl,  and  Newcastle  oppnswl  him  in  the  Cabinet  and 
thwarted  his  Imperial  policy.  The  time  came,  hnivover,  when  , 
the  Wobnm  family  set  up  a  separate  standard,  and,  without-^ 
deviating  from  the  Whig  theory  of  prerogative,  took  a  lioe  of3 
their  own  on  foreign  and  colonial  questions  and  some  others— 
This  detached  group,  however,  was  never  considered  to  repre— ^ 
sent  the  Old  Whig  party,  of  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcasllc^M 
gradually  retired  into  the  background.  Lord  Rockinghatr'^ 
became  the  leader.  The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  Bcdfor^wa 
Whigs  now  accordingly  come  before  us  a*  two  rival  aectioos,  i^=t 
whom  we  hear  enough  before  the  end  of  the  chapter   to  tvMf 
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brwtiljr  tired  of  both.  Next  to  ibesc  c»inD  a  third  group  of 
Tvxy  «t>le  men  cnmpriiing  (he  pcrsnnml  lutherents  nf  Piit,  ftnd 
■  (oanb  in  tli<*  «h»pe  of  the  Grenrlllet,  o{  whnm  the  hend  was 
LonlTenple,  Pitt's  brotbrr-in-law.  SomMimcs  these  two  groapi 
acted  together,  And  loinetinin  stood  aloof  from  e»ch  other. 
Coald  they  hare  cordially  a^freed,  much  mif>bt  bare  bapjwned 
differently.  They  both  called  themsclvos  Whigs,  though 
placing  a  Tery  different  meaning  on  tbe  word  from  that  which 
tbc  Rockinghnmt  and  Bedfonis  attached  to  it.  Shelbnrne, 
indeed,  the  «on-in-law  of  Lord  Carteret,  the  hrilliani  siatcs- 
man  wKo  bad  done  bis  best  to  deliver  George  II.  from  lh« 
oligarchy,  we  can  hardly  classify  as  a  Whig,  though  wc 
soppose  be  would  scarcely  hare  called  himself  a  Tory, 
Grafton,  of  course,  was  a  whig  by  birth,  though  preferring 
ReToIution  principles  without  the  Kcvolation  Families. 

The  Grcnvillitcs,  perhaps,  were  not  very  easy  people  to  get 
oo  with.  They  were  the  PecUtes  of  that  day.  They  ooo- 
sidrred  tbemt<:lrl^s  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  rrgretlnl  that 
■here  were  uut  enough  of  them  to  fill  all  the  olTiccs  of  GoTcm- 
Utoit.  When  Temple  and  bis  brother,  George  Grenville,  were 
reamclled  in  17tiG,  and  when  Rockingham  finally  broke  down, 
ibey  thought  that  a  pore  Grenvlllite  Gorcrnment  was  tbe  only 
ibing  to  save  the  country,  and  refused  to  join  Pitt  or  Grafton  on 
that  very  ground.  Pitt,  or  Chatham,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
nercr  gave  in  to  this  iden.  He  may  have  thought  that  a 
GrenriUite  Administration,  immediately  inspired  by  the  two 
Iwotliers,  would  ))e  as  much  of  an  oligarchy  as  the  Rockinghams, 
sod  quite  as  willing  to  reduce  tbe  Crown  to  a  cypher.  It  is 
■ud  ibat  a  acheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Grearillea 
was  eniertaiiwd  by  .Sir  Robert  Pcol  himself  after  1846  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that,  after  his  death,  the  idtr*  of  a  purely  Peelite 
GDVemmcnt,  distinct  from  both  VVbigs  and  Tories,  was 
rhcrishrd  for  n  Umv  in  high  quarters.  But  (bis  would  hare 
been  a  (loremment  favourable  to  the  authority  of  tbc  Crown, 
and  not  opposed  to  it. 

There  still  remains  the  Tory  party  to  be  oonsideretl,  who  are 
sooielimes  apt  to  be  orerlooked  in  our  political  surveys,  because 
tbey  bad  for  tbe  time  being  no  Tory  prominent  leader  at  tbeir 
hcM,  and  their  weight  was  felt  on  divisions  more  than  in 
debates.  They  must  not  be  confoundexl  with  'the  King's 
fricods,'  a  t^rrm  that  technically  applie«l  only  to  a  small  numt>cr 
uf  man  holding  oflicea  of  state  and  more  or  less  pledged  to 
■apport  the  Crown,  even,  if  necessary,  against  the  head  of  tltc 
Gorenuncnt,  Tbe  great  built  of  tbe  Tory  party  was  then 
coiapoaed  of  tha   English  country  gentlemen,  elected  by  far 
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more  independent  constituencies  tUan  the  borough  membcn 
who  constituted  the  strength  of  the  VVbigt.  Their  animnting 
principle  now,  as  it  had  b«^n  in  the  seTenleenlli  cenlury,  was 
loyalty.  Thvy  wrrc  devoutly  nttAchnl  lo  the  principle  of 
monarchy.  nniJ  they  wished  tn  tre  n  rrnl  king.  They  were, 
says  Lord  Slielhurne,  'the  Innded  interest  of  England,  wlto 
witlicd  (it  see  a  dii^nified  honourable  (lovcrnment,  conducted 
witli  due  regard  tu  order,  economy,  and  subordination.'  It  was 
only  by  (he  fidelity  of  this  party  that  the  King  was  able  for  a 
moment  to  withstand  the  borouffh  interest  nf  the  Whigs,  whith 
as  soon  as  the  younger  Pitt  obtained  power  it  was  Uis  lirst  object 
to  dettroy.  The  Tory  pnity  was  numerous  and  united  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  described  by  Lnrtl  Stanhope,  by  nw 
means  a  Tory  himself,  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  : —  ^ 

'  KIcn  witkont  a  tlioufiiit  or  ni§h  of  office  for  tliooiRclrot,  bat  vSS' 
loved  uud  roveroil  tho  Cronn  with  all  their  licart,  with  all  tii«(r 
tniad,  with  all  their  §Dut.  and  with  all  their  ftlteDgth,  Not  froer 
from  any  selfish  taint  wne  tLo  spirit— such  as  Onuund  fult,  such  m 
ClareuduD  dtecribes— the  spirit  with  which  tho  Buoeslun  of  manj 
among  thcim  had  stood  by  the  Crown  in  its  daygof  daof^eraiiddistreM 
— in  the  days  of  tho  root  at  Maraton.  or  of  tho  watoh  and  ward  at 
Carisbrooke.  Thon  thu  flame  of  loyalty  bramod  for  hrijjhtvr  froui 
the  fiiirroiinding  <Iarkn(^K»  ni>iv  it  ivuh  rh  puro,  though  tt  paltti 
befitro  tbo  iluy  \  Nor  wiw  it  a  blind  tiurotuwniiig  ardour  of  loyally 
alone.  Many  of  them  throughout  this  rvign  fixed  their  faith  ou  thp 
personal  intcgrily  nud  upright  iDtentinns  of  tho  tjoveioigo,  aud  felt 
more  roliniice  on  Iiie  ehnracter  than  on  tliiit  of  any  of  his  Ministers — 
tho  younger  Pitt  alone  excepted.' 


c< 
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With  this  brief  summary  nf  tlie  political  aitnatton,  as 
should  now  call  it,  when  Grafton  entered  public  life,  we  may 
proceed  to  those  transactions  of  which  the 'Autobiography  '  seems 
in  any  material  respect  to  qualify  the  received  version,  helping 
us  ti>  understand  more  clearly  than  we  did  before  the  full 
significance  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Duke,  with  (he  natural 
results  which  flowed  from  it.  The  connexion  between  the  two 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  recognized  by  either  Lord 
Stanhope  or  Lord  Kdmund  Fiucmauricc  or  Lord  Macsulay,  or 
any  other  writer  of  our  own  times  with  whom  wc  are  acquainted 
who  has  given  his  attention  (o  the  subjec(. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  been  charged  with  'bclmying' 
three  persons  and  '  deserting '  one.  The  three  are  Lord 
Rockingham,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Wilkes;  the  one  ts 
George  in.  On  these  four  questions  the  <  Autobiography  '  is  full 
of  interest  for  ui.  whether  wc  arc  convinced  by  it  or  not.  We 
have  said  that  (he  Duke  of  Grafton  had  at  all  events  suflicieni 
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wnw  ADd  Jitcrrnmpnt  when  he  wa*  a  joung  maa  of  two-and- 
twroty  to  apprrciatc  the  gcnins  of  tbe  «ldcr  Pill  and  to  lake 
him  bir  bit  politicAl  intulcr.  He  rode  lo  a  lend,  «>  ihry  my 
oat  hunting,  and  if  the  line  given  him  by  bi*  chief  occntionally 
brought  him  into  diflif^ulltes  from  n-Uich  he  porhnpx  did  not 
eitricAte  htntKlf  in  the  beat  iicjssible  manner,  he  ought  nni  to 
be  loo  harihly  judged  on  that  account.  It  may  be  lememberMl 
that  when  George  Grcnrillc'tAdminixnttion  came  lo  an  end  in 
the  auramer  of  1766,  it  vm  at  &nt  contcmplnted  that  Mr,  Pitt 
ihoold  be  ft  leading  member  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Grafton 
DCTer  ooDcenled  bi*  opinion  that  no  tlrong  GnTcmmcnt  could 
be  formed  without  him.  And  when  it  wat  found  ibtil,  oiring  to 
ciicurastances  not  mnt^ial  to  the  present  point,  Pitt's  aceetsion 
to  the  Rorkiogbam  Government  had  to  be  deferred,  Grafton 
only  took  office  on  the  distinct  understanding  thai  renewed 
rBortB  tboald  be  tnade  at  no  distant  date  to  secure  the  Great 
Comiiioner's  serricn.  On  Ihia  condition  alone  be  agreed  to 
tike  the  po»t  of  Northern  Secretary,  who  then  divided  tbc 
ilaties  of  the  Fon^ign  Office  with  his  colleague  of  the  Southern 
Drparltnent,  at  this  time  (lenenkl  Conway. 

'  Despairing  of  reocivina  "Sir.  Pitt's  aenstanco  at  oiir  bnul,  a  now 
dsB  t<ir  establishing  a  MiniHtry  was  progioseil  tu  IIih  Mdjcaty  hy 
B.S.II.  and  accept^,  scvural  with  myielf  Hinlersl-inding  thnt  il 
CIB0  forward  {*'f)  with  tbo  full  dcvlaratidii  uf  our  duHiru  to  receive 
Mr.  mt  at  our  head,  irhentwr  ho  should  nen  tUo  Biliiutluu  uf  affnirs 
ts  b*  SDOli  M  to  allow  htm  to  tuku  that  juirt.  My  conceru  afterwards 
«M  gmt  when  I  funiid  Iwfaru  tbu  euoclueitut)  of  our  first  session 
ftal  UiLs  idM  was  alresuly  vauiHhcd  fnitu  tho  minds  of  some  of  my 
nnaayiMB.  I  always  tmdcrHtuud  this  tu  be  the  grunnd  on  which  I 
tanwcd,  and  it  will  bo  s«on  that  I  iwlhered  tu  my  own  resolution  to 
telLt.- 

Vft  see  from  the  'Autobiography'  that  Grafton  frequently 
nminded  Lord  Kockingbnm  of  the  terms  on  which  be  had 
muesied  to  ser^'e  under  him,  and  that  for  some  time  he  was 
an  with  evasive  answers.  Now  it  was  not  Grafton  only,  but 
4e  pabltc  generally,  who  bad  been  led  to  expect  that  Pitt's 
Knfl  to  office  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  a  very 
ibart  lime.  This  rx|>ectation  was  fnundcd  to  a  great  extent  on 
Sie  known  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  hnd  only  joined  the 
'lOverntDent  upon  that  assurance. 

'  Ucn's  mind*,'  be  nys,  in  April  17G6, '  n«ru  nut  at  rest  while  do 

:t  Wfts  op«a  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  any  step  taken  to 

CO  that  head  tlit.'  ^ipet^tatiou  uf  the  public.     Mnny  of  my 

Kpoke   to  tnc   under    ^reut    cuncora,   loinenting  that    this 

\t  obfocl  bor«  too  much  the  ajipenranco  of  being  laid  aside. 

VftL  l»9<— A'tf.  37?.  y  My 
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My  "TiftiiintlT  on  tlii*  matter  wu  oqnal  to  theirs ;  tsA 
by  foding  thkt  my  chamotor  mu  lit  klako,  uid  tfaat  I  w&s  ciUkd 
upon   to   nrcvmit   tlio  prount    fkvotmblo  momeut    from    BUppini 
iiiofloctiiiilly  by.     It  bocuno  iucumbont  on  me  to  cone 
exptuuntion  on  tLo  mbjeot  niUi  Lord  Rookiii^un.' 

W'ritiog  to  General  Conway,  hit  brother  Secretary,  the  n 
tUj',  he  say*  : — 

'  I  found  Lord  Hockinghani  nnd  I.or<l  Albomftrlo  togother,  witlioal 
Kay  third  ponon.  Thoy  had  dio'd,  mid  as  tho  lIoaH  of  Loris  hnd 
mt  till  MTCD,  1  hclicvo  Lord  llockinglikm  cxpedod  oo  odo  ob 
bnsinou;  and  kfter  Komo  digrcMtioni:  omo  ntoro  to  tho  point, 
with  laoro  oponnon  m  to  onn  ttinn  I  ho^l  ever  kaovn  bin  doi. 

'  There  wu  now  no  bMit&tion  in  him  to  dccliuv  that  ho 
nowr  aiittM'.  Hi*  Majetig  to  calt  Jtfr.  Pitt  into  iii  etutrl ;  tlmt  ihtt  wu 
ft  fizod  rritolulioii  to  icAiVA  hr  teimld  adhrre.  Ho  added  tliat  be  saw  no 
roAttut  why  the  prvciunt  Adminiatrntion  (if  they  reouiTod  nnuranoM 
from  tlie  Kins  ihut  peiiplu  in  ufGuCH  wuru  to  hold  their  poits  at  the 
ffoodwill  vf  tho  Miuiittont)  nhuuM  not  carry  on  rery  veil,  and  with 
houour  to  lhetaselT«»,  tlio  King*!)  buaiucui.  Tho  first  of  theoe  I  moet 
oonaider  aa  an  absolute  oppo^itiou  to  Hr.  P.  coming  into  the 
Hinistry  at  all.  Wo  know  that  it  ta  with  the  King  aloue  that  bo  con 
Kttle  it.  odJ  I  L-OD  feel  Ur.  PitVa  imaouH  to  be  dlruug  uu  that  b«d. 
I  also  feci  vory  well  that  tlioro  ia  no  quarter  from  which  that  adTioe 
can  oomo  to  tho  King  if  Lord  B.  does  not  inake  a  part.  .  .  . 

'  I  own  to  yiMi  I  have  beeii  deluded  by  tho  expectation  that  Do 
euob  determination  bad  boon  taken  by  L"  li.  I  was  deceiv'd,  my 
4JM  MO  now  open,  and  1  shall  probably  tako  that  step  on  Uoaday 
(at  least)  to  ocqoaiat  tho  KiDg  with  my  resolution  apon  it)^-that 
step,  I  say,  which  nothing  but  a  ditfcreut  idea  of  L"  11. 's  convcf- 
utions  with  tno  hod  provoutod  my  taking  as  soon  as  tho  Stomp  Aot 
woo  n^ooled,  and  which  I  have  ovary  honr  roprntod  that  I  hod  oot 
done' 
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Rockingham'*  statemont  was    of   courfp  deciiive,  and  ofie 
this  interview  tho  Duke  felt  that  he  hod  no  alternative  hot  U 
retiro  from  the  GoTemment.     But  bow  it  can  be  said  that  he 
betrayed  Lord  Rockingham  we   are  at   a  Idm  to  undersload. 
Gniflon'*  «lary  ii  confirmed  by  Lord  Albemarle,  editor  of  thft- 
Kockinghani     memoirs;    and    if    blame    rests   on     anyone     it- 
should  surely  be  on  the  statesman  who,  n-hen  he  formed   hi^ga 
Administration,  laid  one  thing  while  he  meant  another,  aaiSM 
accepted  a  colleague  on  conditions  which  be  never  intended  "~~l| 
fulfil.        _  , 

There  Is,  of  course,  another   side   to  the   story,   though  m.^ 
leaves  Grnfton  free  from  blame,     U  may  be  observed   in   tl^^ 
abore  extract  that  Lonl  Rockingham  does  not  say  he  will  ntr^f 
accept  Hilt  as  ■  colleague,  but  only  that  be  would  '  never  odvis 
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bis  Majesty  to  tenil  for  liim.'  Tiii>  diiUQCUoa,  ahadowy  as  it 
iDAjr  HWffi  to  nuTsolvpB,  wns  a  Ttrry  real  one  in  1766,  and 
IoqcIm^  a  question  i^ing  to  the  vrry  root  of  th«!  whole  Whig 
sjstem.  Thfi  Whig  contention  w«»  itiat  it  n««  for  (h«  Whig 
Ickcien  to  nunc  the  King's  Ministers  and  suhmit  them  tn  His 
MajeM^  for  npproval.  Agninst  this  contention  George  111.  hnd 
Ur^lled  from  th«  first,  and  in  bis  reslttancc  to  it  he  now  had 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pile,  who  bad  abandoned  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood  in  1763,  when  ho  (old  the  Kin^  ihat  the 
GoiriTinient  coald  nut  he  carried  on  without  the  '  Kevolution 
Familiea.'  Sir  William  Anson  notices  this  change,  but  doca 
aot  attempt  to  account  for  it.  The  probability  is  that  at  tho 
SRiitnients  of  the  'Kevolution  Families'  towards  himself 
Wame  more  fully  revealed  to  him,  be  began  to  sec  their 
preteniiona  in  a  diflerent  light.  He  now  positively  refuted  to 
jmn  the  (Joverniaent  simply  on  Rockingham's  nomination. 
He  would  bo  called  in  by  the  King  and  receive  his  instructions 
directly  from  the  royal  lips.  On  this  rock  the  negociations 
■plil.  And  ai  Grafton  had  never  adopted  th«  Family  theory 
iir  was  evidently  quite  juitificd  in  resigning.  Whether 
BMJtingbam  did  or  did  not  know  in  1765  that  Pitt  would 
"wly  Qone  in  up«>n  tlie  above-mentioned  terms  we  cannot  posi- 
tively any,  But  it  is  very  unlikely  ibat  he  dtd  not,  nii<l  (irnfton 
•u  oertain  that  he  did.  On  this  conviction  his  whole  defence 
Rits. 

The   reader  must    now  judge  for   himself  of  the   retationi 

'tween  Grafton  and  Rockingham.    The  former  resigned  office  in 

Apcit    1766,  and  the   latter  in   ibe    following   July,  when    the 

nirtain    rises   on    nnoiher    act    of   the    drama.     Rockingham's 

ttndnct  bad    n<i  doubt  strrngthened   the  aversion   with  which 

nu  had  DOW  begun  to  rrganl  the  Old  VVhigs,  and  confirmed 

tim    in     his     resolution     to    withstand     their    unwarrantable 

drmaods,  as  Sir  W.  Anson  allows  them  to  have  been.     Had  bis 

^Itb  arid  strenglb  lasted  he  might  have  carried  his  point  and 

BJa  MOood  Administration  have  been  as  favourably  remembered 

*•  lus  first.     But   as  matters  tarned  out  all  went  wrong  from 

*hc   beginning.     And   now   for   the  second   time   (irafton    was 

*lnwa   into   difficulties  not   of  his  own   creation,  and  found 

himself  before  long  in  a  very  tight  place' — to  use  an  expressive 

Valyiirism — from  which  no  satisfactory  escape  seemed  open. 

Lord  John  Russell  says  that  Grafton  'abandoned'  Chatham; 

•Jtuuiu  uys    that    be    betraved    him.     Let    us    bc«   how   the 

loauar  stands.     The    Chalbam    Ministrv,  as    it    was    at    first 

■Uugnaled,  was  formed  in  July  1766.      After  bis  first    session 

Viu's  health  garc  way,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  never 

Q  2  appeared 
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appeared  in  bi*  place  eitlier  at  the  Cabinet  Coancils  or  In 
Farliamenl.  Graltoo,  convinced  of  the  necesHilj^  nf  bis  bein;; 
at  llic  head  of  alTairs,  trlts  ua  (bal  be  only  took  office  brcnutr 
Pitt  threatened  to  throw  up  the  cards  unless  hr  did. 
Accordinglr.  much  against  his  will,  he  became  First  Lord  ol' 
the  Treasar^  ;  but  '  be  took  the  silaation,'  as  he  records  in  ibc 
'Autobiography,'  'tnHcIy  for  the  sake  of  acting  under  Pill, 
and  not  to  be  Minister  himself  :  and  he  more  than  nace 
threatened  (o  resign  unlets  bin  chief  would  come  forward  and 
asiumo  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to  him,  Tbeto 
threats  were  met  by  counter-threat*  of  resignation  on  Pitt's 
part,  which  always  had  the  effect  of  silencing  Grafton  for  the 
moment.  At  last,  however,  his  situation  became  intolerable. 
He  could  neither  act  with  Pitt  nor  without  him.  The  L<>rd 
Privy  Seal,  who  was  to  have  been  tbe  inspiring  genius  of  the 
Cabinet,  remained  in  bis  gloomy  retirement,  professing  bis 
total  inability  to  lake  any  part  in  public  affairs,  or  to  give  any 
advice  to  bis  coJlcatnies.  He  bad  begun  by  treating  tbein  alt, 
so  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  'as  Lord  Peter  does  Jack  and 
Martin.'  He  had  taught  tbem  to  lean  upon  himself  exclusively. 
and  Ihat  his  word  was  to  be  law.  And  now  no  word  was 
forthcoming.  The  staff  on  which  they  had  leaned  was  struck 
from  under  them,  and  the  Ministry  showttl  signs  of  breaking 
up.  But  Grafton  held  on.  He  was  convinced  that  the  name 
of  Chatham  alone  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  that  as  long  as 
he  was  popularly  supposed  to  bo  a  member  of  the  Ministry  the 
nation  would  support  it.  The  state  of  parties,  the  real  aitualion 
of  affairs,  tbe  weakness,  the  intrigues,  and  the  personal  animosi- 
ties which  make  that  peritnl  one  of  the  most  discreditable  in 
our  annals,  were  little  known  out  of  doors.  At  the  present  dar 
they  would  he  known  in  every  market  town  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom.  Dui  it  was  not  so  then  :  and  in  studying  the  party 
history  of  that  time  this  difference  abould  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this 
internal  weakness  of  tbe  Administration,  they  could  count  na 

large  and  independent  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  . 
which  gave  them  credit  with  the  public* 

But,  for  all  this,  it  seemed  indispensably  neccssarv  that  tb  -^ 
Treasury  Bench  should  be  strengthened  in  some  manner,  an^rt 
Grafton  was  naturally  anxious  to  da  it  in  the  manner  moa^ 
acceptable    to   Chatham,  and    least    likely  to    afTord    him    aoi^. 

pretest  for  resigning.      There  were  two  quarters  from  srbit =^1 

additionnl  strength  might  be  nbtainci),  the  fiockingbam  VVhi^Kl 
and  the  Bedford  Whigs.  Ciraflon  was  in  favour  of  the  fiirine^  t,' 
because  they  shared  his  own  views  and  Lor<l  Chatham's  on  t  tic 
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subject  of   the  Colonic*,  vhilc  tho  Bedrord  pAftj'  were  all  for 

*firmnrta,' meaning  by  t  hut  woicl  co«;Tcioii.     \nA  notr  come* 

the  sln>n^«  part  of  tbff  stnry.      In  spite  of  this  clilTcrvncc  of 

opinion,   Chatham    prercrrcd    to    ncgnciatc  with    the   BrilfoK) 

p»Tty.      He  had    neither  forgiven    nor  for^nttvn   thi-  obslinnte 

Mlfacfvacc  uf  Lonl  Rockingham  lo  th«  Old  VVhtg:  diictnnc  in  (he 

pretious  year,  and  peiliup*  foresaw  that  fresh  negocintions  with 

that  party  for  the  same  purposo  would  only  have  the  same  lesult. 

The   King  chose   to   try  the   RocJtingfaamB   first ;   and   some 

attempt  was  made  in  thnt  direction.     But  Rockinf>ham,  witb 

»bom  com munical inns  bad   been  opened  at  the  Kinj^'s  desire, 

aboce  unpleasant  r<rcollci:tiiins  nf  the  Duke  of  Bedford  seem  to 

lure  weighed  more  with  his  Majesty  at  the  moment  than  the 

({oestion  of  the  Colonies,  was  found  impnietiaihle.      He  had  no 

idea  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Governineut.     He  would 

Mly  coosent  to  fonn  a  new  Administration  on  the  assumption 

tbu  the  old   one  was  dissolrcd.     To    this,  of  course,   it    wai 

iapoMiblc  for  either  Grafton  or  Chatham  to  assent.     Grafton's 

«l]«ct  wu  tn  hold  hi*  own  Government  to^^etber  ao  as  to  keep 

lie  way  open  for  Chatham's  return,     This  was  the  advice  given 

bim  by  Lord  Camden.     But  this  was  the  last  thing  nf  which 

ttie  Lord  of  Wentworth  was  dreaming.     And  the  Duke  could 

now  only  fall   back  on  the  alternative  which  his  leader  bad 

aricinally  su^jrested.     It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  after  all  that 

Ud  occurred,  it  was  impossible  for  Rockingham  and  Chatham, 

a  ipile  of  their  agreement  on  the  American  qiirstinn,  to  act 

t«geiheT.     The  Utter,  in   his  intervirw  with  Grafton  in  May 

Ufi7,  bad  no  doubt  allowc<l  his  lieutenant  to  see  this  pretty 

(bioty,       Chatham    saw    in    Rockingham    the    head     ol     the 

«ligarchy  with  which  he  was  now  at  open  war.     Rockingham, 

wnffdiag  to  his  friend  Lord  Albemarle,  saw  in  Chatham  a 

Tory  and  a  King's  friend.    Even  had  Chatham  and  his  interest* 

been  out  of  the  way,  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs  could  not 

•^ree   among    themselves.       HcdI'ord     and    Rockingham    werv 

tinable  to  pat  their  horses  logcihcr,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 


'^ 


<a  ntppote  that  the  Marquis  and  *  the  King's  friend '  could  hnv' 
^one  any  belter. 

Now  because  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  against  his  own  bet 
^jadgmenl,  athjpted  Chatham's  suggestion  and  recruited  hia 
■Sorernment  from  among  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friends,  he  ia 
^Kd  to  hare  '  betraye<r  Chatham — to  have  '  «l>an<lonr«l  ' 
*  "diMhiim!  And  the  surprising  part  of  the  whole  business  is 
ths:  Chatham  in  almost  as  many  words  said  so  himself.  L'nlea* 
«e  accept  the  theory,  which  still  has  its  ndroutca  amoog  as, 
*W  all  the  tim(^  he  was  in  retirement  be  wna  really  cr»iy — b« 
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muit  hnve  Itnown  whkt  wouI<]  he  tbe  cuntt-ijucnm  nf  n  ronlttii 
vritb  ihe  BedfonI*.  Vetwbeii  iht-se  uaturully  rii]lnwc<),  Citnthai 
on  the  recoverjr  of  bis  health,  took  the  lead  in  ilenounciDg  tht-tn. 
H« (lecl aimed  ia  thebittercRt  tenns against  the  policy  which  had 
raiulted  froDi  hit  own  advice,  aniJ  rooDdlr  abiued  ilie  Gurcm* 
mcnt  for  their  pcrfidjr  because  they  hod  taken  it.  Tnilr  may 
Horace  Walpole  say  that  Gmflon  bad  as  much  to  complain  of 
in  Chatham  as  Cbathain  ever  had  in  Grafton,  if  notindoeda 
good  deal  more. 

Sir  VVilliain  Anson  is  of  the  same  opinion  : — 

'Gfaathatn,  in  the  Inct  inUirviow  which  ha  accorded  to 
Iwfbni  tho  cloud  of  illnoes  wholly  ovcrslindowcd  bim,  oxbotted 
Diik«  to  ratain  office,  and  coanwdlcd  an  oULiuioe  villi  tho 
Whigi.    In  both  ninttors  tho  advico  woa  taken,  but  wht-c  Chatham 
iwavand  he  donounood  tho  Duko,  in  language  wholly  Dojiistilled  bf 
anything  that  hod  |inffiod,  u  a  traitor  to  himself  aud  to  Uio  Ubottica 
of  nis  conn  try.' 

The  editor  still    thinks   that  Grafton  was  to  blame   for  tl 
admission  of  this  party  to  the  Government.     Out  th-nt  is  only  te 
ny  what  has  nerer  been  denied — that  Grafton  was  too  pliant  an 
iltitntneot  in  tbe  hands  of  Cbathain,  and  too  easily  overruled 
by  a  chief  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe.     This  may  he  true.     But 
this  was  no  oflencc  against  Chatham.      Hnd  (iral'lon  not  been 
GraAon,  but   somebody  else  instead,  he   might  have  resigned 
office  rather  than   unite  with  tho  Brdfotd*,  have  tlirawn  over 
Chatham    altogether,  and     have     formed    new  connexions  for 
himself.    That  he  did  not  do  (bis  is  no  ri-proacb  on  bis  honesty 
or  fidelity.     He  still  hoped  that  Chatham  might  recover  and 
resume  his  place  in  the  Alioistiy.     It  was  with  this  object  ia 
view    that    he    remained    in    othce.     Nor  was  he  mistaicen  Ii^ 
thinking    his   recovery   possible.     But   when   that   wished-fi 
event    took    place,  to   Grafton's   infinite    disappointment 
chagrin,  he  appeared  not  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy  1     Tb< 
he  resigned,  because  the  imlv  motive  which  had  prevented  bi^H^ 
from  resigning  before  had  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that,  Chatham'*  preference  no  ■^ 
withstanding,  an  attempt  hud  been  made  to  obtain  il  — « 
co-operation    of  Lord     Rockingham.     We   have    seen    why  il 

failed.      And    what    reason    had    Grafton    for   supposing    ih^  «t 
overtures   which  had    been  rejected    in    1767  woul<l  fare  axKar; 
better  in  17CI$?     Besides,  the  union  with  the  Bedford  party  h.  xad 
been    settled    hi!fore   Lord    Chatbam't   resignation,   tliough  t.l)p 
details    were    not    finally    cumpli^ml    till    afterwards,  and    tkit 
alliance  was  eifected  for  the  exprcs*  pur|M>«v  of  showing  hi*D 
that  his  colleagues  were  still  anxious  to  consult  bis  wisbea  in  -H 
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u.     On  the  9tb  of  October,  1768.  llic  Duke  taw  Luly 
'Ch*thain  at   Hnyea.     He  ha<l  by  this  time  been  obliged  to  act 
u  the  real  beul  of  the  Ministry-,  tliou^^b  Cbathnm  continued  ■ 
member  of  iL 

'I  begwi  n7  dteoona,'  saj*  be.  *b7  uniriu((  Lad;  Cliath&m 
iLatt  DotwiUisUoding  tiie  Kiug  hud  nuw  fur  ho  Iouk  a  lime,  by 
Lnrd  Ohatiuuu'a  drendftU  illiie«sc»,  be«u  ileprivc«l  of  nil  U8istanc« 
tma  bim  in  bis  Cuuucibi,  hia  Uujesty  did  not  desptur  of  seeing 
(ood  hU  retorii  to  tho  bead  of  affaire,  irhicb  I  wob  exjiTeasly 
Oommanded  to  deliver,  as  the  King's  pnrtJeular  hojw  sod  espeo- 
tatioa.  I  Tcflluro'l  to  add  m^  owu  declaration,  uaoiclj,  of  being 
nady  and  ansioiu  to  rotnm  to  bim  that  lead  in  adittintstrntion 
to  wnicb  hia  csperieooo  and  ability  bad  jaiit  claim,  dikI  u'hicJ)  had 
bem  impOMd  on  tna  at  his  lordship's  earnest  roqnost,  and  was  oon- 
nd  bj  mysslf  as  a  paiafnJ  and  tamporary  pomeuion.  I  added, 
.  tmtry  man  wboot  lA>rd  Chatham  liaa  left  in  the  Cabinet  dedrod 
flkniMtJjr  OS  I  did  bis  retnrii  to  power;  and  that  I  had  takeit 
Lm»^  in  bringiog  those  into  .Miniiitry  irhun)  his  lordship  had  more 
Mpeeially  pointed  otit  a*  the  ninnt  (lonrublo  uocoesioD  to  Mipport  it, 
to  baro  it  plainly  naderituod  hy  thorn  that  his  MmoAty  nod  his 
Ministers  won  looking  ent  vitb  iuputieiicit;  for  the  uny  on  which 
Lord  Chatham  eonid  again  toko  the  lead  in  thu  King's  Councils.' 

^k    Tbis  tetter  is quoteil  by  L<ml  Stanhope,  wbo  does  not,  however^ 

^noem   lu  have  felt  its  full  signiGcance,  nor   dues  he  take  any 

H  Bodce  of  ibe  final  interview  betweon  Grafton  and  hi*  leader  the 

~   je»r  before,  when  Cbuthaai  '  pointed  out '  the  Hedfords  'm  the 

most  desirable  ncceision  to  the  Ministry.'     On  tbt«  conversation 

with    Lady  Chatham  Sir  VVillinm  Anion  has  a  note  which   we 

^^do  not  perfectly  aadcrslnnd.     He  says  Grafton  was  '  milled  '  by 

^fetbe  advice  given  him  in  1767.     How  was  he  misled?     The 

^■■dvice   was   plain.     Nothing   bad   occurred   in  the  interval  to 

f  make  it  les*  expedient,  if  indeed  the  failure  of  the  negociatlon* 

with  Rockinghiim  had  not  made  it  even  more  necessary. 

Chatham's  resignation  look  place  only  a  few  days  after  this 

mwUng  with  the  Connteis.     lie  based  it  entirely  on  bis  health, 

but  expressed    himself  to  Grafton   as   much   annoyed   by   the 

removal   of    Lord   Shelburne   and   Sir  Jeffrey   Amherst,   two 

drBUmstances  which  mny  be  briefly  referred  to  hereafter.     It  is 

eaougb    to    say    here    tliat    the    dismissal    of    Lonl    Shelburne 

Mlowetl    as    a    natural    consequence  on   the  admission  of   the 

Bedford  party,  which  was  Chatham's  own  doing.     If  Chatham 

hul  only  waited  a  little  longer  Grafton  folly  believed  thm  the 

^_  VET  with  the  Colonies  might  have  been  avoided.     The  interview 

Haitb  Lady  Chatham  took  place,  as  we  have  snid,  in  October 

H  I8ft8.     In  tlie  same  month  the  Earl  resijinwl,  on  the  score  of 

^H  his  health  ;  yet  witbin  a  few  weeks  only  it  began  lo  mend,  and  in 

^H  two 
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two  or  three  monthi  he  wsi  quit*  well  enough  (o  bare  ret: 
hU  pnrt  in  public  butincct. 

'I  ahall  ever  oousiiliT  Lard  Cliatliam'B  long  illneBft.  togotfasr 
bis  reaigDBtiuii,  aa  tlie  most  uuhappy  oroot  that  could  bavo  b«f&l 
oar  political  atatL'.  Witlioul  ciitoriiig  into  tnaoy  otber  cooKauoDoes 
at  tl)»t  time  iiLicli  callod  fur  his  assistiinc«,  I  innst  think  vaX  ihe 
eopn»tiou  fmm  Americn  miglU  hnvo  boou  nvoidcd;  for  in  the 
followiog  epring  Lord  CliutLaiu  wa>  sufficEoDtly  rocovorod  to  h^T* 
idfan  his  effectual  support  in  the  Ciibiiiot  tn  Lnrds  CmimIgii  uul 
tinoby  and  General  Conway,  with  mjtwlf,  who  w<'r<!  overruled  in 
our  best  cudcnvours  to  inclnito  the  nrtic]e  of  tunx  witb  tbu  othec 
duties  itileudDd  to  bo  roitcalod.  Tburo  can  bo  no  doubt  tbut  the 
fiLTOur  woold  have  boon  glutlly  rccoivod  by  tlio  Coleuion,  Mpedklly  if 
it  WHS  held  out  to  tlteni  tbat  tbcir  fonncr  coiutlitutioiui,  with  their 
difitireiit  cburtcre,  ncro  no  longer  tuitcd  to  their  (HHiditiuu,  and  tbtt 
(jrcat  Britniii  mw  rendy  to  coolW  witb  them  on  eslahliitlilBS  ft  frM 
government,  dependent  en  tbe  motl)er  oouutry,  uid  exclnBinlj 
IKissBEscd  of  tbe  full  right  of  luxing  tbetuHolvM.  WIicu  I  ftdvooM 
tliGso  liciitiincnte  witb  so  mueb  oonfidoucv  to  my  belief,  I  usuie  job 
tbat  it  ia  tlie  ruiinlt  of  iniitiire  deliberatiun.' 

This    pnisngr,    too,   is  iiuolrd    by    Lord    Slanbope    witboal 
comment,  and    in    seeming    unconsciousness    of  iu    value 
evidence  in  (irnfton's  favour. 

We  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  keep  the  thread  of  oi 
argument  distinct  from  the  Ub^rinlb  of  intrigue*,  ambitioi 
and  jealousies  through  which  il  winds  its  way ;  and  to  coafi 
ouTselves  exclusively  to  what  concerns  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Of  course  bis  path  comet  into  contact  with  to  much  of  the 
general  party  history  of  the  prrio<l  that  some  of  it  matt 
necessarily  be  interwoven  with  our  narrative.  But  we  havc^ 
been  anxious  to  avoid  entangling  it  with  extraneous  matter,  il^H 
order  tbat  the  eje  might  rest  with  greater  Loncentratiun  on  the 
particular  object  for  the  sake  of  which  the  ■  Auiobio^i^jihy  *  is 
published.  It  is  quite  right  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  any  statesman  who  hat  been  wrongfully  defamed. 
But  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  in 
himself  (o  make  it  worth  while  to  reopen  the  controversies 
connected  with  him,  and  to  ask  public  opinion  for  a  frcab  trial. 
What  helps  to  make  it  worth  while  is  the  fact  that  his  histoijr 
has  been  written  by  political  opponents,  and  that  the  populiir 
estimate  of  him  shows  what  can  be  done  by  persistent  mis- 
repretentation   when  combined    with   either  literary  ability  or 

E>titiral  eminence.  We  say  nothing  of  Junius.  But  in  BuiLe, 
ord  John  Kussell,  and  Lord  .Macaulay  we  bare  the  throe  Whii;^ 
advocates  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  paint  an  opponent 
of  the  oligarchy  in  a*  unfavourable  colours  as  possible.     I'o 
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tbete  may  be  added  tho  numcroui  Whig  editors  and  biogrnphtiri 
vhosc  statements  ft>r  a  long  time  governed  public  opinion. 
Of  Chatham  ihejf  were  obliged  to  speak  gently.  Cut  they  have 
pounced  on  bis  two  chief  followers,  Shelburne  and  Grafton, 
and  hare  puniihcd  their  unpardonable  olfbnce  with  anscTU- 
pnlous  scTcrity,  Lord  Beaconefield  was  the  first  to  set  the 
cbaracbT  of  Lonl  Sbelburne  in  ttt  proper  light,  and  for  n 
very  infficient  reason.  Thr  purgation  of  Shelburne  was 
necessary  U>  bis  own  theory  of  the  Venetian  Constitution. 
But  it  has  been  nobody's  interest  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
Grafton.  The  Tories  never  recognixed  him  as  one  of  them- 
•clrcs.  The  King  and  the  King's  friends  thought  he  had 
behavnl  badly  in  resigning  when  he  did.  He  had  enemies 
all  round.  The  Stowc  interest,  the  Wohurn  interest,  and  the 
VVentworth  interi-st  were  nil  hostile;  and  as  he  was  vulnerable 
on  the  side  of  his  private  character,  no  wonder  he  has  come 
down  to  us  with  scarce  a  rag  of  respectability  about  him. 

After  Chatham's  resignation  Grafton  struggled  on  for  another 
session.  But  with  his  former  leader  in  active  opposition,  and 
bringing  charges  of  treachery  against  him  which  were  eagerly 
backed  up  by  other  parties,  it  was  morally  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  in  office.  He  might  bavc  retorted  Chatham's 
reproaches  wiih  perfect  Justice,  but  be  never  did.  He  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  perhaps  the  ability  to  play  the  part 
of  Lord  North,  And  after  Cliathnm's  bitter  attack  upon  bim  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770,  when  his 
old  Iriond  and  colleague  Lord  Camden,  still  on  the  woolsack, 
tamed  agninst  him,  be  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  King  of 
his  intentions.  Whenever  the  resignation  of  a  Minister  seemed 
lu  threaten  Crnrgc  111.  with  the  restoration  of  the  oligarchy,  he 
called  it  desertion.  And  he  now  accused  Grafton  of  deserting 
him,  as  be  afterwards  accused  Lord  Shelburne.  He  might  wilb 
more  justice  have  censured  those  who  had  brought  the  Prime 
Minister  into  an  utterly  falsi^  position,  in  which  il  was  impos- 
sible for  bim  to  remain,  with  anv  reg^d  cither  to  bis  own  self- 
respect  or  the  benefit  of  the  King's  cause.  He  sincerely  di^ 
approved  of  the  policy  into  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  the 
oetjford  party.  But  had  he  been  really  the  renegade  which 
hit  nseioies  asserted  him  (o  be,  he  might  easily  have  continued 
io  office,  and  have  carried  out  the  ('olonial  policy  of  the 
Court,  as  Lord  North  did,  with  the  help  of  a  steady  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  resignation  was  the  proof  not 
of  his  treachery  but  of  his  honesty.  Lower  motives  might  hare 
had  their  share  in  delermioiti};  bis  action.  He  had  now  got  his 
Uivoroc  Bill  through  the  Lords  (one  of  his  objects,  according  to 
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Walpole.  for  remaining  in  as  long  ax  he  <ii(l).     H«  was  about  to 
be  m[»TT)«I,  nntl  was  glmi   nn  dmibt  tn  shulTIi?  off  nil  ])nlitir:i 
cATvt  and  oflicinl  rctponsibiliiy.  But  nothing  in  nli  thii  juxtific 
the  (liatrilxrs  ol  Chalbam. 

TUv  relations   between    the    two   men    remind    us    in    Boma] 
reipecls  uf  itioiie  between  Addington  and   Pitt ;  but  whereaa] 
AddinfTtoo  never  cbooe  to  regard   bimaelf  merely  as  a  Ax-umj 
tenens,  Grafton  vriahed   to  bo  nothing  die.      In    fact,  he  wa 
Dot  formrd  lo  be  a  leader  or  msaicr ;  and,  when  be  called  is] 
the  Bedford  groop,  he   soon  found  himwrlf  in  the  oondilion  nCl 
the  horse  in  the  fable, '  \on  e<]uilem  dnnn,  non  frcnum  depuli(| 
ore.'     Shelbume,  who  chafMl    umler    the    yoke  more   than   hiai 
easjr-going  colleague,  soon  began  to  make  himself  verjr  disagree 
able.     The  Bedford  parly  gare  him  fresh  offenc«  by  refusing  to^ 
appoint  his  nominee  to  the  euibassr  at  Turin,  and  scitding  a 
friend  of  their  own  instead.     As  this  appointment  belonged  lo 
Shclburae's    department,    the    slight     was    rery   markeil.       As 
Grafton  was  now  completely  unitcr  the  thumb  of  the  lledfon) 
pwty,  who  were  bhelburn>-'s   hitlerext  cnrmii^  he  could    not 
prevent   many  things   of  which  Shelburne  disapproved.     But 
Uiey  agreed  on  some  important  jwints.     They  were  both  for 
anisting    Corsica    against    t'nuioe ;    they   were   both   against 
coercion   in  America.     But  the  Bedford  party  in  the  Cabinet 
prevailed  on  both  points;  and,  though  it  seems  that  Grafton  in 
tbc  end  rather  weaklv  acceded  to  their  policy,  Shelburne  must 
hare  known  that  he  disapproved  of  it.  The  First  Lord  eompUined 
to  Chatham  of  Sholbume's  great  want  of  conlialitr,  and  of  his 
uncivil  behaviour  to  himself,  yet  it  seems  at  the  same  time  that 
be  did  not  resolve  on  his  removal  without  considerable  reluc- 
tance.    He  was  '  [>erpelually  urged,'  says  Lord  Kdmund   Fiiz- 
maurice, '  both  by  the  Bedford  p«ny  and  the  King,'  lo  dismiss 
Lord     Shelburne.       But    solicitations    which     arc     constantly 
renewed  must  also  hare  been  frequently  resisted.     Ami  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  Dukcol  Grafton  did  not  wish  eiilier 
to  weaken  still  further  the  Chalhamite  element  in  the  Cabinet,  . 
or  to  ofleiKl  Lord  Chatham  br  expelling  his  pupil  and  pT0t^4. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  their  agreement 
on  some  points,  the  two  culle.igues  were,  fur  the  lime  being, 
pennnally  distasteful  to  each  other.  Jn  what  proportions  pressure 
irom  without  and  personal  feeling  from  within  contributed  to 
Grafton's  final  resolution,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
decide.  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmauricc  taya  that  the  Duke  '  haled  * 
Shelburne,  and  this  because  he  was  jealoos  of  the  favour  shown 
to  him  by  their  common  chief,  \Ve  kmiw  not  what  evidence 
Ilia  lordship  has  for  this  ttalement.     It  is  much  more  likely,  wc 
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ly,  ihnt  Shelbnnic  had  {^ivcrn  ofTonco  to  Gntfton  hj 
'ectin^airsof  •uppriority  lowaitlt  bint,  am)  tlionring,  cspeciallr 
Ibff  incluiioD  of  tb«  VVbig  contingent,  that  he  reganJed 
hioueir  as  the  bead  of  the  Cbatbam  pnrtjr  in  the  CabiDeL 
Thia  attitude  would  cenainly  Uuve  been  warmly  resented  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  ■u|>[H>ied  himself  to  bavp  been 
ariin)^  in  corapUte  accordance  with  thejud^cnt  ol'  his  great 
Iriuter  when  be  aonght  lh«  aaaistiutrc  nf  the  W'nburn  inlemt. 
As  he  ttill  looked  forward  to  wring  Chatham  rr4umc  hi*  place 
in  the  Gorernnient,  it  would  have  been  utoleu  for  him  to 
pnrchiue  the  assistance  of  Lord  KrKkingham  on  the  only  tenni 
which  the  Marquis  was  willing  to  accept,  When  Cliaiham 
re|>aioed  bis  health,  only  to  find  that  his  Goverutneni,  instead 
of  beiD|;  stren)>lhened  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Roclcingbnm  as 
a  colleague,  hu<l  bix'n  formally  dismiised  to  pave  the  way  for 
htm  as  chief,  he  would  hardly  have  thanked  the  Duke  for  his 
are  in  the  imnssction. 

Sir  William  Anson  seems  to  think  that  if  the  Duke,  on 
iling  himself  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet  by  a  majority  of  one 
an  the  American  (|ue*t!on,  had  at  once  threatened  to  reti||;D 
uiless  hit  own  policy  weie  ad<>{)te<l,  his  colleagues  muil  hare 
pven  way.  We  are  not  so  sure  uf  this.  They  would  have  had 
tli«  support  of  the  King,  and  from  what  we  know  of  that  party 
me  should  not  think  it  likely  that  they  would  haTC  refused  to 
act  with  Lord  North.  The  great  quntioo  of  the  day  was  the 
tazalioa  of  the  American  Colonies.  They  were  agreed  on  this 
poioL  The  King  had  a  clear  majorilv  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  ((uite  as  likely  that  the  Uedfnrds  would  have 
held  on  ;  and  that  the  system  orer  which  North  presided  for 
lireire  years  would  have  been  floated  one  year  earlier.  Finally 
we  repeat  that  whatever  SUclburne  bad  to  complain  of  in 
Grafton  was  due  to  the  original  error  committed  at  Cliatham's 
nggeslion  in  1707.  Grafton  had  not  suflicient  force  of 
(hancter  to  arrest  it*  natural  consequences ;  but  of  anything 
like  Ireaclierv  or  fnlsclnHHl  towards  that  statesman  he  was 
atirely  Innocent.  Sir  William  Ausun  says,  and  says  truly, 
tlial  '  the  difficulties  which  Grafton  experienced  in  dealing  with 
ShelburiM!  were  common  to  all  wbo  bail  to  do  with  a  man  who 
mmaa  to  have  been  almoat  universally  mlstrasled.' 

Two  other  iH-rsons  to  whom  Grafton  is  said  to  have  behared 
badly  are  Jolin  Wilkes  and  George  111.  We  will  defer  the 
King's  affairs  till  the  lime  comc»  for  glancing  at  George  lll.'s 
ttfaeine  of  goTcrnntcnt  in  general,  and  Sir  William  Anson's 
Maauksupun  it.  Wilkes  falls  into  his  place  between  Slielburnc 
i«d  Junius.     Whether  the  action  of  the  Govemmcnl  in   the 
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€»so  of  Wilkes  wns  wiie  or  footiab,  le^  or  illegal,  caa- 
•lituiiun&l  or  uncunsiituttonnl,  tlie  ropoDsibtUty  for  it  reals  on 
the  Cabinet  as  «  whole,  an<l  not  on  Miy  110^:16  individual.  We 
know  that  some  members  of  the  Government  diupproved  of  iu 
Conway,  the  leader  of  tbe  House,  refused  to  vote  for  the 
expulsion  of  Wilkes.  But  as  he  kept  bis  plarc  be  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  all  complicity  with  it.  No  doubt,  linwrver. 
Grafton  and  I.nid  North  were  among  its  principal  supfMrtcn, 
But  tUeir  conduct  nt  the  worst  was  only  an  error  of  juij)j;invnt ; 
whereas  lfa«  charge  against  which  the  Duke  defends  himself 
in  ibis  '  Aulobioeraphy '  was  one  of  moral  turpitude — *  Was 
he  not,'  saiya  Jooiut, '  the  bosom  friend  of  Wilkes,  whom  be 
now  pursues  to  destruction?' — his  alleged  motive  being  to 
curry  favour  with  the  King.  Now  the  Duke,  as  he  assures  his 
•on  in  this  siati-mml,  so  far  frnin  hnving  l>een  a  bosom  friend 
of  Wilkes,  had  never  oriee  in  his  life  been  in  a  room  alone  with 
him,  *  He  may  have  dined  with  me  once  or  twice,'  says  be:, 
*  and  I  may  have  met  him  at  clubs  and  private  parties.*  Bat  thai 
was  the  extent  of  their  acquaintance.  When  Wilkes  was  first 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  ihe  Duke  of  Grafton,  not  then 
in  office,  thinking  he  had  been  hardly  used,  called  at  the 
Tower,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sec  him.  On  the  strength  of 
this  visit  Wilkes  applied  to  the  Oukc  to  become  bail  fur  him 
in  conjunction  with  LonI  Temple.  This  the  Duke  refused  to 
do,  on  the  ground  that  Wilkes,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
his  i m prison m I' nt,  had  been  guilty  of  an  insult  to  the  King, 
which  he  shrank  from  any  ap]waranoe  of  condoning.  Five 
years  elapsed  between  this  time  and  the  Middlesex  election, 
during  which  he  saw  nothing  of  Wilkes  ;  but  he  aisures  us 
that  if,  when  Wilkes  returned  to  England  in  ITC^,  be  had  been 
content  to  remain  quiet,  the  Government  would  not  have 
interfered  with  him,  and  thus  he  might  have  remained  unnoticed 
as  long  OS  he  lived.  Wilkes  chose  rather  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Ministry,  and  to  become  an  abettor  of  riot  and 
outrage.  Grafton  and  North  both  believed  that  they  hod  no 
alternative  but  to  act  as  they  did.  Their  resolution  may  have 
been  a  very  unwise  one,  but  we  do  not  see  that  Grafton  was 
a  traitor  for  adopting  it,  simply  because  many  years  before 
Wilkes  had  been  once  or  twice  his  guest  or  hod  supped  with 
faini  at  n  friend's  house,  and  perhaps  thrown  a  mam  at  the 
same  table  with  him  afterwards.  On  this  count  also  then  it 
seems  that  he  must  be  ac(|uitted,  and  that  the  charge  of  bis 
brirnying  Wilkes  must  go  along  with  the  others  we  have 
already  disposed  of — the  charge  of  betraying  Kockingbam  aai 
the  charge  of  betraying  Chatham. 
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Sir  WUImiti  says  that  he  will  not  rake  up  the  asbn  or  the 
Juninn  conliovcm',  ami  wr  shall  follow  his  pxample,  by  passing 
on  to  the  remaining  anrusntinn  which  has  hren  brought  aj^ainat 
Grafton — tluit  of  bctraviii]^  the  King. 

Probably  no  one  hut  George  III.  hiini<*ir  ever  thought  that 
Gmfton  hjid  not  behaved  well  to  hiai.  'Non  h»c  in  fntilnrft 
veni,'  the  Duke  might  have  said  with  perfect  juttioe.  For, 
though  be  was  in  romplctc  agrccmpnt  wilh  his  chief  on  ttit? 
lubjpct  of  tb<r  rojal  prerogative,  he  bad  never  undertaken  to 
dclcnd  it  tigninst  the  whntc  power  of  the  oligarchy  without  the 
assistance  of  l^ird  Chatham.  This  in  his  eyes  was  an  indis- 
prnsable  c«>n4lition  of  success.  Hut  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  principle  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  act  when  the 
Ministry  was  first  formed.  In  the  fragment  of  autobiography 
prefixed  to  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice's  '  Life,'  Lnrd  Shelbunie 
freijuently  speaks  of  the  '  Inlsc  government'  adopted  al  the 
accession  of  the  Hanover  family.  He  s*ys  also  that  the 
Ministry  of  1760,  in  which  Orafton  was  First  Lonl  of  the 
Trcasurv,  was  *  formed  of  those  who  rect^nised  that  the  Hanover 
family  was  become  [English  and  that  lite  old  false  system  of 
government  was  worn  out  and  seen  through.'  The  Duke  of 
(inflon  then,  though  he  called  himself  a  Whig,  was  among 
those  who  held  these  opinions,  and  he  carried  on  the  King's 
Government  for  two  years  under  very  trying  and  distressing 
circumstances,  rather  than  sec  it  hande<l  over  to  the  King's 
enemies.  Grafton  was  no  hero.  He  could  not  have  won  the 
(•reat  battle  of  1784.  But  he  did  all  that  honour  and  all  that 
loyalty  required  of  him  when  he  fought  as  lung  as  he  dtd 
without  the  support  of  an  ally  on  whom  he  had  confidcntly 
reckonctl.  He  was  in  much  the  snnie  position  at  Wellington 
wuald  have  been  in  if  the  Prussians  had  failed  him  at  Waterloo. 

Shelbvrne  seems  to  have  wavered  in  his  views  more  than 
Grafton  ever  did.  Writing  between  1600  and  ISOi,  ShclburDe 
suys,  in  reference  to  George  11.  and  Lord  Carteret,  that  the 
King  'did  not  choow<  to  try  the  experiment  which  his  grand- 
son is  about' — though  what  the  grandson  w.ts  doing  at  this 
time  was  only  just  what  Shelhurne  had  advised  him  to  set 
about  gradually  ten  years  before.  In  17',I2,  in  cwnsequonce  of 
soote  negociations  then  set  on  foot,  Shelburne,  then  Marquis 
of  Lansilowne,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  declaring  himself 
Strongly  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  *  the  new  principles,'  one  of 
which  was  that  the  *  executive  should  be  kept  inde|tendent  of 
the  legislative '  p^rt  of  tlur  Constitution.  We  can  only  conclude 
tlut  schemes,  which  would   hare  been  highly  commendable  if 
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carried  out  \>y  the  Maiquit  of  Lansdownv,  appearctl  in  a  di0e 
ligbl  wlivn  repfpsentwl  by  the  Ministry  of  AddiDptoQ. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gr»fton,  hoivcTcr,  reia^ded  at  a.a 
time  from  tlie  pnnciplrs  of  1766.  He  objected  ctronijly  t 
Mr.  Pitt's  foreign  policy  and  the  war  with  Frannr.  Bat  hv  was 
quite  ready  to  take  olTioe  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  June  1784,  iimne« 
diately  after  tlie  young  stntcsman's  great  victory  over  the 
Coalition,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Fox's 
India  Bill  it  is  plain  ibat  bis  objections  to  placing  any  further 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Ciown  were  quite  unchanged. 
All  these  men,  Chatham,  Grafton,  Shclbume,  and  the  youn^r 
Pitt,  conceived  themRclves  to  be  the  true  reprcseniAtives  and 
interpreters  of  the  traditions  of  1688.  If  the  orcrthrow  oJ'  the 
*  Families '  gave  more  power  to  the  King,  it  only  restored  whu 
tlie  Kerolution  had  intended  him  to  retain.  This  was  n  inodiBcd 
funn  of  what  is  now  called  personal  government,  and  which 
lasted  in  this  country  from  the  accession  of  Gcoige  111.  lo 
Reform  BUI  of  1S32. 

'  Wo  read,  not  nnfrcquentlj,'  nays  Sir  VTiUiaiu  Anson,  'in  tfai 
sionuiirs  and  elHcwbcro,  of  the  princijdeH  of  tliu  Ikvolntion,  uid 
thv  departure  fr<im  thtsta  by  George  III.  and  tho  group  of 
politicians  nhich  formud  itoelf  round  him.  It  is  rcamnaliTo  to  uk 
what  theso  priuciiilcK  vrcro,  aud  in  uhut  r<i«p&ct  George  III.  Jvpartod 
from  tltom.  ^o  far  an  Iho  coualitutJun  of  tho  eighteenth  century  is 
diseoTorablo  it  must  be  ))uu;;lil  iti  thu  Bill  of  Rights  luid  tho  Act  of 
Settlvniout,  and  the  oouTenliona  of  goTemment  nliJch  grow  up 
ih«  basis  of  these  enactmenta.' 

And  thesc^  he  adds,  did  not  *  involve  tb«   withdrawal   of  tha 
King  from  all  control  over  the  policy  of  the  country.' 

Il  we  want  to  know  what  Kevolution  principles  meant 
we  must  go  liack  to  the  Revolution.  We  find  that  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  that  event,  while  its  genesis  and  tis  objects 
were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  nothing  was  beani  ot  th«j 
doctrines  which  the  Whigs  in  later  days  pretended  to  derive 
from  it  Tbe  Whiggism  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
wag  ao  far  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Romanism  of  the 
fifteenth,  which  the  Popes  professed  lo  have  inherited  from  the 
primitive  Church,  but  which  in  reality  was  unknown  to  iL 
William  III.  chose  his  own  Ministers,  and  took  ihcm  indif- 
ferently  from  either  party.  He  himself  was  his  own  Foreign 
Alinister,  a  nearer  appro«ch  to  j>ersoDal  government  than 
George  III.  ever  made,  and  was  never  told  that  his  mrKluct 
was  unconstitutional.  Queen  Anne  pleased  herself  alMUt  her 
Minittcrs.      It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  George  I.,  when 
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the  H'lii^  got  the  f[ame  into  their  own  bands,  that  the  (liviae 
rigbl  of  tbc  '  Rcrolulion  Families  '  begttn  to  be  a»t«tleil.  This 
politiral  pDpcrv  wiib  cnr«fully  in»ti)lnl  into  (bo  Kin^'i  car,  and 
then  rniucd  ihnt  nolicjr  of  proscriptinn,  or  persecution,  as  it 
may  be  cnllcd,  which  \»  the  tbrmc  of  tomn  of  HolingbrolK^'s 
niflst  eloqaent  iDTcctiro.  All  Tories  were  stwlioaaly  repre- 
KDted  ■■  Jacobites,  and  cxdnded  from  public  employment  and 
Court  favour.  The  sjstetn  was  matured  durinir  the  reigns 
of  George  I,  and  George  II.,  and  was  only  atTenglheoMl  by 
the  unsocceuful  revolt  af^inst  it  in  1743;  and  by  thi>  lime 
GeorKf  HI.  came  to  the  throne  it  was  so  complrtely  o^auitwl 
that  it  taxed  all  his  powers  to  make  tbc  slightest  imprestioo  on 
iL  It  was  tea  years  Iwforc  he  gained  any  substantial  advantage 
vm  il,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  be  finally  over- 
(lirew  it.  The  statecmen  who  stood  by  him  believml  thai  they 
were  only  reverting  to  the  original  principles  >if  tbe  Uevoluiion. 
Xbty  were  the  constitutional  I'roieilants,  appealing  to  the 
primiLive  Cburch  against  the  gross  imposture  by  which  those 
ptiaciples  bad  been  so  long  overlaid.  George  III.  never  set 
hiiBSvff  against  the  Settlement  of  1688,  but  only  against  tbp 
atwac  of  it.  loudly  declared  by  interested  parties  to  be  the  only 
orthodox  creed. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Mnynoolh  Cirant,  April  18-15.  and  again 
on  the  labours  of  the  session  in  August  ItjJtt,  Mr.  Uisraeli  has 
some  very  striking  remarks  or  the  subject  of  party  government. 
^^OBie  of  those  who  object  to  that  svstem,  ho  says,  may  be 
^Knablo  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  know  to  what  their 
^^okjections  point.  'But  there  arc  others  who  are  not  exactly 
aaire  of  (hit :  and  tliey  should  understand  that  in  objecting  to 
paily  government  they  are  in  fact  objecting  to  Parliamentary 
^eminent.'  But  it  was  not  with  the  party  system,  as  we  undcr- 
stand  it  now,  that  George  III.  was  contending.  VVben  Liord 
Cbatbam  avowed  bis  detestation  of  'that  thing  called  con- 
DHioB,'  he  meant  something  very  difTerent  from  the  thing 
called  party,  which  indeetl  in  its  modem  sense  hanlly  esistrd 
daring  tbc  first  thirty  yean  of  George  lil.'s  reign.  I'he  cim* 
anions,  or  faction*,  sometimes  unitei),  somrtimes  at  open  war, 
did  duly  for  it:  and  one  beaeficial  result  of  George  lil.'s 
TicMry,  at  all  events,  was  that,  the  connexions  being  broken 
up,  a  healthy  and  usefot  party  system  was  welded  together  out 
al  the  fragment*. 

Of  Grafton's  private  life  a  curiously  blended  picture  has  come 
down  to  us.  His  natural  tastes  seem  all  to  have  been  rural  and 
africnltnral.  He  was  a  ki-en  iportsiiian,  hunted  his  own 
hfltmlt,  nrrl  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  in  the  field,  lie  was 
I^L  devoted 
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devoted  to  rarming.  aod  s«enis  to  bare  lovod  owntrj  lirr 
its  aipecti.     But    becominf;   hit  own  muter,  witli  a   sj>]c!mli(l 
fortune,  at  the  nge  of  twcntv-two,  it  is  not  wonderful  tbttt  be 
gave  himieir  up  to  the  piratutcs  of  the  town  u  well,  placed 
high,  and  frequented  the  (ocJcty  of  lidirs  more  ootorious  than 
virtuoui.     He  shared  Lord  Kockinghitin's  paision  for  the  turf. 
But,  unfortunately   for   himself,  in    the   bfi^dny  of  hit    vontb 
he  had  political  importitnee  thrust  upon  him.     He  fell  to  the 
ground  between  two  stools.      Mis  pleasure*  might  hove  escaped 
notice  bad  be  not  been  Prime  Minister,  and  his  administration 
ntij^bl  bave  brcn   far  more  surcessful  had   it   not  been  for  bi^^ 
pleasures.      Whether  the   Duchess    drove    the    Duke    into   tll^| 
company  of  '  Nancy  Parsons,'  or  Uic  Duke  drove  the  Dochei^* 
into  the  arms  of  Lord  Ossory,  are  (|nestion>  of  which  the  world 
mutt  be  crmtent  to  remain  in  ignorance.     But  a  husband  who  is 
'  profligate  without  gnieiy,'  at  Junius  describes  Grafton,  gives 
bit  wifi!  as  good  an  excuse  for  infidelity  as  any  woman  could 
desire.     It  was  said  by  some  who  knew  bim  that  bis  want 
'  gaiety '  arose  only  from  shyness.     But  the  man  who,  when 
was  Prime  Miniitrr,  handed  hit  mittrett  out  of  the  Opera  Honi 
in  the  pretence  of  both  the  Queen  and  hit  own  Duchess  could 
hardly  hare  been  troubled  with  much  of  that  complaint.     In 
fact,  there  is  a  kind  of  cynical  braradn  in  such  an  action  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  Grafton,  unless  we 
are  to  suppose  that  his   wife    bad   provoked    him    beyond  all 
endurance,  and  that  this   was  his  revenge.     Walpole  bints  at 
something  of  the  kind. 

His  second  marriage,  with  Miss  Wrottcsloy,  was  apparently 
ft  happy  one,  and  closed  the  Duke's  career  as  a  profligate. 
Later  in  life  he  took  to  religion,  became  a  Unitarian,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  one  part  of  Junius's  description.  Hut  it  tcenu 
to  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  be  was  never  thought  an 
amiable  man.  He  disliked  children,  and  children  were  afraid 
of  him.  The  late  Lonl  Allicmnrle  remembered  him  at  Euston 
— a  thin  old  man  in  a  long  peach-coloured  coat,  with  leatlier 
breeches,  balrhcr  bcHitt,  and  a  three-cornered  gold-laced  bat. 
The  Duke  dirt!  in  l^>li,  when  young  Keppel,  whose  father's 
teat  was  at  Elden,  four  miles  from  Eutton,  was  twelve  years  old. 
The  sixth  Earl  of  Albemarle  only  died  in  ItJill,  so  ttiat  boyi 
now  in  their  teens  may  have  talked  with  one  who  had  known 
the  colleague  of  Chatham,  the  victim  of  Junius,  and  the  slater- 
man  who  retired  from  public  life  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 


-1,  TTrn  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Ttiirxl 
By  Baton  Pierre  Oe  Coul>ertin,  Trantlnleil  from 
lti«  Frenrli  by  Uabel  F.  Ilupgood.  Auihmizcd  Kdition  with 
Special  Preface  and  Additions,  and  an  Introduction  by  Ur. 
Albert  Sbaw,  Editor  of  the  American  *  Reriew  of  Reviews.' 
Lnadon,  1898. 
i.  Vaftirttten  Tenilrncie*  of  Democracy,  By  Edwlo  Lawrence 
Godkin.     Westminiter,  1898. 

1  I  l:IMORABLE  and  deseivinp^  of  study  for  many  reasoni, 
.iX  the  last  thirty  ycara  of  the  ninctpcnth  century  will  in  no 
npeci  drmand  closer  examination  from  future  hittorian*  than 
with  rrgsrd  to  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  working  of 
iJMiu>CT«tic  formi  of  government  in  the  uphi-re  of  foreign  alTnirt. 
Bdbre  1870,  there  wa«  cfimiinratively  little  material  for  such 
1  itody  outside  the  hi«torie«  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
dnumstancei  under  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
French  Republic  wag  framed  and  conducted  were  so  entirely 
ticeptional,  and  that  regime  passed  in  so  very  short  a  time  into 
1  military  despotism,  that  to  attempt  (o  build  any  kind  of 
.i-aeral  conclusion*  on  those  events,  striking  and  dmmnlic  db 
•■'nty  were  in  the  higliesl  degreo,  would  be  altogether  futile.  It 
Koutd  be  Tuh  to  suy  that  even  now  we  are  iti  possession  of  a 
budy  of  facts  adequate  to  form  the  bakis  for  anything  like 
1  [^ilosopby  of  the  subject.  But  at  any  rate  we  hare  enough 
to  justify  a  slight  survey,  and  an  attempt  to  gather  the 
aatuN  of  tb»  principal  tendencies  which  have  so  far  been 
rtvcalecl. 

Since  1868  what  is  the  practically  sovereign  assembly  in  the 
Unitrd  Kingdom  has  rested,  as  to  its  urban  representation,  on 
hoaseliold  suffnge,  and  since  18^5-1  that  franchise  has  prevailed 
is  the  counties  also.  Since  1870,  France  has  been  a  Republic 
*ith  universal  sulTrage.  In  Italy  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  whose  confidence  the  King's 
Government  depends  for  its  existence,  has  been  enjoyed  since 
1882  by  all  male  citizens  of  full  age  who  pay  tnxes  to  the 
amnunt  of  about  twenty  /ir<*,  or  in  the  case  uf  certain  tenant 
fanaers  so  small  a  sum  as  eighty  cenUsimu  or  who  have  nn 
^mentary  educational  qualification.  In  Greece,  since  180-1, 
the  single  Legislative  Assembly  has  been  elected  by  manhood 
sofirage.  In  Spain,  since  18*J0,  all  males  over  twenty-five, 
with  u  certain  residential  qualification,  have  possessed  a  vote 
for  the  Deputies,  whose  Cbnml>er  wields  the  usual  powers  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
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It  nenl  luirdl^  be  atlcled   thitt  the  Consiitution  of  tiie  Unit 
Stftiea,  on   both   its  executive   und   its  legiilntive   sides,  rest* 
upon  n  brnadlj-  tleioocratic  basis. 

Each  of  the  countries  named  has  had  exieraa)  problems  of 
great  intermit  aitd  difficultj  to  deal  with  wilbio  the  period 
under  consideration.  A  year  ago  this  remark  would  bardir 
have  npplirtl  to  the  last  two  counlrics  on  our  list.  \o  one  will 
denr  tbat  it  is  applicable  now.  I.«t  us  pass  I)rieHj  in  rericw 
sotiiL-  nf  the  principal  foreign  and  imperial  questions  which 
each  of  the  Stales  mentioned  bas  had  to  face. 

And  to  begin  with  England.  Since  I(}G8  she  has  been 
required  to  consider,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  action,  the  oU 
Eastern  Question  under  almost  all  its  aspects,  including  tl>« 
Egyptian  Question,  nnd  that  of  th«  Soudan ;  the  South  African 
Question  in  many  aspects ;  the  Venezuelan  Question,  with 
scvcinl  other  metiers  b*-nring  upon  the  vit«l  subjerl  of  Anglo- 
American  relations ;  and  latelr  the  new  and  estrcinclj  difficult 
Question  of  the  Ear  East.  She  has  alio  ba<l  to  rcvicfr  her 
position  OS  the  central  and  sovereign  Slate  in  th.it  world-wide 
lahric,  the  British  Empire. 

This  list,  which  makes  no  pretence  lo  b«  exhaustive,  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  that  the  tendencies  and  aptitudes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  OU  the  Imperial  side,  have  be«n  subjected  to 
very  varied  and  searching  tests  since  the  popularization  of  the 
electorate.  In  the  first  instance  there  secmml  to  be  soiha  reason 
to  believe  that  the  great  dctnocrntic  infusion  into  the  rotiog 
body  had  brought  about  a  tendency  m  accept  a  reading  cd 
international  ethics  which  would  alter  the  traditions  of  British 
foreign  policy  in  nn  altruistic  sense,  while  underrating  llw 
requirements  of  national  security  and  dignity.  This  tendeocf 
was  by  no  means  altogether  ignoble,  but  it  was  ill-instructed, 
und  lacking  in  regard  for  practical  perspective. 

The  first,  as  indeed  it  has  proved  the  only,  General  Etectinn 
since  1868  that  turned  mainly  on  foreign  affairs  was  that  of 
1880.  On  that  occasion  the  popular  mind  was  deeply  movtd 
by  the  passionate  persuasiveness  with  which  Mr.  Gla<liicnf 
denounced  the  foreign  jiolicy  of  Lord  Beaconsfichl's  Gore™* 
menL.  Tlie  public  condemnation  of  that  policy  was  in  the  ns' 
the  result  of  a  moral  movement — the  determination  of  the  rou 
to  punish  what  they  considered  had  been  a  use  of  the  powet  "f 
this  country  for  unworthy  ends.  It  was  not  a  welt-infortDC 
movement,  and  It  resulted  in  placing  in  power  a  GovemtnC 
which  for  a  time  very  seriously  injured  British  prcslife, 
the  same  time  it  may  be  admittetl  that  there  were  points 
Lord    Bcaconsficld's    tone    Mid    bearing  with   regard   to 
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wntragn  comniitted  by  B«s1ii-Bazoulu  in  BUppreutiig  th« 
Rjiamrltan  insuncclion,  and  features  of  the  treutineot  ucted 
oiat  to  tbe  unl'otiunRto  Shnrc  Ali,  Amir  of  Afghkaistsn,  itiat 
leat  UiMDielim  to  tbo  unf«voumblc  cnnitniclicni  whtdi,  doabt- 
IcM  iritb  much  cxaggemion,  was  placed  upon  tbom.  But 
wtmever  uiNuure  of  juilicc  tbere  mar  bnve  l>ccn  in  tlin 
oulsogfau  niule  on  Lord  Ueacoti>rieM't  Eaitern  policy,  there 
rta  be  little  doubt  ibat  tl?  mnjority  of  itie  voters  in  1S40 
ianoded  to  convey  tlint  too  exclusive  attention  had  been  given 
the  Coa>crratirc  GoTcrnmcnl  to  wbat  they  claimed  to  be 
ttisb  iotvmta,  ftnd  too  little  tn  British  obli^tiona. 
The  ronlinucd  prevalence  in  the  people  at  large  of  the  kind 
tt  temper  to  which  wr  refer,  receirrd  even  more  striking,  though 
D^alive,  illuatratiun  from  tbe  absence  nf  any  maiiiftrstations  of 
Mpalar  resentment  on  the  occasion  of  itie  surrender  to  the 
TniuTftal  Boers  after  their  vieiury  at  Majuba  Hill.  i\u  such 
prooeeding  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the  public  opinion 
nore  or  Im  closely  repmonted  in  the  limited  electorate  which 
fadd  powef  froBi  183^  to  1868.  That  electorate  always  supported 
Loid  Pftlmerston's  foreign  policy,  as  rxpoanded  by  him — and 
denoODced  by  Mr.  niadslone — in  the  crlpbmteti '  Civis  Komnnus 
nm*  speech  in  the  Don  Fncificni  debate,  and  only  failed  him 
uo  the  occasion  when  he  was  thought  to  have  truckled  to  Louis 
Napoleon  uid  the  rampant  French  colonels,  by  bringing  in  tbe 
Cootpiracy  to  Murder  Bill. 

Ni}  d<mbt  it  may  be  arg;ued  that  the  ^reat  body  of  the  nation 

t4aic  for    acvernl    years    under    the    sway    of    Mr.    Gladstone's 

tlotjoent    exposition   of  the    duties  of   national    liumilily    and 

thmisn,  uoly  the  upper  nnd    upper  middle  cUues  esrapinf; 

the  ^>ell.      In    illustration  of  this  view  referenn-  may  be  miutc 

tt  IM    enthusiasm     with    which    the    Nonconformists,    wh(»c 

■aBCfiad    ktrenpb   lies   among    the   lower    middle,  not    the 

mrikinji  clniaes,  supported   the   Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation, 

*Bd   the    eofdiaJity    with    which     they    accepted    the    Liberal 

Crine    Minister's    refusal    to    incur    the    '  blood-guiltiness '    of 

TiBilicating  the  supremacy  of  British    arms    in    South    Africa. 

We  arc   not  at  all   conremnl    to    dispute   the  justice  of  the 

caoteotion     thus    enforocd.      But    granting     that    tbe    smaller 

nsDnbcturers    and  tradesmen    went    with    Mr.    Oladstone    in 

ibf  years    litTd-i52,    we    maintain    that    it    was  his  enormous 

pofHdarity    with   the    great    body   of  urban    and    seiui-urban 

"wersof  the  arljsan  clajis,  tspeciaHy  in  the  north  of  England, 

*ucb  gave  him  his  over|>i>i«'erin;;  strength  at  that  period,    Thi& 

Ittnt  is  energetically,  and  as  we  think  justly,  brought  out  by 

'**  interesting  recent  magaiinc  article 
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on  'Mr.  Gladstone  and  bit  Party.'     The  same  writ«r  munlAini^H 
further  that  in  the  North  Mr.   Gladitone's  popularity  unong 
those   whom   he  miBchicvoUBly   marked   off  from   their  fellow- 
countrymcD  as  the  '  mauo,'  conlinunl  to  thp  end  of  his  public 
life.     With  rrgani  to  Vorkthirr,  at  any  raCr,  wc  ima^inr  (haC 
Sir  VVcmysi  Krid  is  riglit,  though  thn  GcRcral  Election  of  18&<>, 
and  eren  that  of  1892,  told  a  different  story  in  rtigard  to  othcr^^ 
parts  of  the  North,  and  Scotland.     Our  point  is,  however,  thftll^| 
during  the  lime  when  Mr.  Glatlslone*!  position  a»  the  exponent 
of  a  specially  altruistic  and   humble  policy  was  prominently  in 
view,  he  obtained  a  very  large  majoricy  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com* 
moos  from  the  dcmocratiied  eledornlc,  and  that  at  that  time  ha 
himself  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  consideration   amon^ 
large  part,  at  any  rste,  of  its  most  popular  section. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  of  foreign  afTairs  bv 
our  enfranchised  artisans,  but  only  the  beginning.     For — and 
this  is  the  important  point — that  which  bud  been  the, peculiar 
qiudity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  ceased,  within  a  few 
years,  to  be  its  peculiar  qumlity.     It  took  on  quite  a  different 
colour.     From  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  short  term  of 
offico    in    I>^6  down   to  his  retirement  from   public    life    hii 
foreign  policy  was  that  of  his  Foreign  .Minister,  Lord  Roseberjr, 
Now  people  may  differ  as  to  the  effe<rtiveness  with  which  Lord 
Kosebcry    iroiidui^ted  tlie    business  uf   ihe   Foreign   Office — the 
opinion  nf  the  present  wriler  is  a  favourable  one — hut  there  can 
he  no  two  opinioru  as  to  the  aims  which  he  set  before  himself,, 
or  th«  tone  which  be  held,  alike  in  bis  speeches  to  his  Dountry<  ~ 
men  and  in  bis  commnnications  with  foreign  Powers,     The_ 
were  those  of  a  slatrsman  in  whom  the  sense  of  England's  Im 
perial  mission  is  not  only  nlive,  but  dnminsni. 

Fnim  the  failing  hands  uf  .Mr.  Forslcr,  whose  inflacnce  in  ihfl' 
closing  years  nf  his  life  of  admirable  public  scrrice  was  power- 
fully exerted  to  mitigate  the  worst  features  of  the  foreign  policy^^ 
of  the  Government  of  18S0,  i.ord  Rosebery  took  up  the  grcal^| 
work  of  educating  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  need^ 
for  Imperial  contolidntion.  He  it  was  who  used  the  striking 
pbnue  that  the  Federation  of  the  Kmpirc  was  a  cause  for  which 
a  man  might  he  glad  to  lire,  and  if  ne<n)  be  might  be  glad  to 
die.  It  was  mrognizn)  on  all  bands  that  in  his  management  of 
foreign  affairs  when  in  office,  and  in  his  exercise  uf  the  influence 
upon  their  management  always  at  the  disposal  of  an  ex-Foreign 
Secretary,  be  invariably  sought  to  maintain  alike  ihe  material 
interests  and  the  dignity  and  aulhority  of  this  country,  not 
by  bluster,  hut  by  unmistakable  though  quite  courteous  firm- 
ness.    And  we  may  aty  with  confidence  that  the  presence  of 
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rath  a  peraonaliij  In  the  bifshnt  quattera  of  the  Libcnl  p»Jty 
*u  (cl[  In  be  A  new  tourcG  of  itrrngth  (o  that  paitj. 

Accimlingly  whrn,  ftfirr  thr  circtiont  of  ]8di!,  Mr. 
GiMJitoni!  returned  to  oflicc,  nnd  bit  Cabinet  wa*  being  made 
op,  lli«  majority  nf  hif  supporter)  were  undoubtedly  glad  to 
bnr  ilut  LnrU  Kotebery  bail  not  only  been  again  appointed  to 
ilw  Foreif^n  Office,  but  bad  received  usurancei  that  in  the 
iHlcharge  of  iia  duties  ho  would  be  able  to  carry  out  bis  own 
gneral  views,  as  distinct  from  those  held  by  the  section  of 
lie  piny  hewird  by  Sir  Willisui  Ifarcourt,  n  politician  once 
ttttcribed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  perhaps  rnlhcr  unkindly,  as  postetsing 
1  '  diiintercstol  aversion  in  the  Rritish  Kmpire,'  And  when 
the  two  opposing  tendencies  came  into  dire<.'t  conflict,  as 
hppened  on  the  quetiiun  of  the  treatment  of  llji^nnilii,  after 
lie  breakdown  of  the  KuJl  Africa  Company'*  uuthoriiy  there, 
ibf  triumph  of  the  Imperial  policy,  as  represented  br  Lord 
Rowbery,  was  welcomed  by  much  the  lart>er  number  of 
Radir&ls,  both  in  Parliament  an<)  in  the  constituencies. 

That  may  l>e   regarded    as   n   test  cnse.      The   theoretical, 
iailecd  the  practical,  arguments  against  the  assumption  of  large 
tnritorial  res[>on*il>ilitics  in  a  tropical  country  more  than  six 
bnadred  miles  from   the  sen,  with  at  that  time  no  early  prospect 
of  being  reached  by  a  navigable  river,  were  by  no  means  sii|;ht. 
and  lliey  were  energetically  put  forward  both  in  public  and   in 
private.     But  their  eflect  was  entirely  overborne  in  the  country 
«l  large,  and  in  the  Radical  party  in  particular,  by  the  com- 
bined   force   of  three   ronsidrralions — first,  that   it    would    be 
fcigbly  injurious  to  Hrlcisfa  prcstigir  nnd  unworthy  nf  the  British 
cturacter  to  abandon  to  a  .innguiunry  and  heathen  reaction  a 
countrj  which  had  In  some   substantial    degree  been  civilized 
and  Cbristianixed  by  British  ellort ;  secondly,  that  it  was  of 
peat  importance  not  to  let  slip   the  opportunity  of  keeping 
open  any  potentially  considerable  market  for  British  trade  ;  and 
tbtnlly,  tbnl  British  interests  and  obligations  in  Egypt  forbade 
the  idea  of  allowing  the  sourer*  of  the  Nile  to  come  under  the 
notrul  of  any  possiblv  hostile  Power.     The  Kriiish  democracy 
flond  tben  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
fifttl,    it    definitely    and    without    hesitation    took    the    road 
kadijig  toward*  Imperial  expiuiiion. 

In  itiia  we  find  nothing  surprising.  The  hatred  of  being 
Vuen  ii  deeply  rooted  in  the  British  working  man.  It  shows 
iutif  in  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  rivalry  between 
ue  town  and  another  in  open-air  g.imei.  The  inhabitants 
i*  Deighbuuring  towns,  whosr-  picked  players  at  football  or 
cricket  bare  struggled  desperately  to  win  fur  their  respective 
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communitiei  the  oountr  championship,  join  in  tbc  itrdcnt  dctlfft' 
tfatit  their  commoa    oountr  may  win    mm]    hold    the    pftin    of 
victory   in    oonteits   with   nil   utber   caua(iv).      And   not   f>r^ 
otherwise   do   the   divellert   in  various    counties    combine    totfl 
hop«,  with  lively  cag^rnra  and  penistencr,  ("or  the  ■uccew  of 
the  countrv  which  embracer  iticm  nil,  in  any  conte«tt,  whether 
itthlctic,  commercial,  or  political,  which  it   wni^i  with  other 
connlrifrt.     The  instinct,  in    pnrt    indeed,   ia   n    sporting  one 
Like  other  instincts  it  is  spontaneous,  and  its  operatioo  it  by 
no  means  ncoossarily  accompanied  or  guided  by  (hought. 

But  it  is  n  great  force,  and  it  it  a  fact  of  undoubted  tm^ 
portance  that  its  tendency  is  to  operate  in  one  direction.  It ' 
i»  often  accompanied  by — and,  if  *uien  of  light  and  leading' 
cxercite  their  legitimate  iniluence,  it  may  he  more  and  more 
COtHtantly  aMociated  with — the  desire  that  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  cxercUcd  not 
merviy  in  furtherance  of  the  material  interests  of  the  nation, 
but  for  the  advanreroent  of  civilisation,  justice,  and  fnr^-dom 
among  mankind  at  large.  A  sentiment  of  that  nature,  in  our 
belief,  had  much  to  do,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  with 
the  popular  acceptance  of  national  responsibility  for  Ugnndn, 
It  &lso  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  satisfaction  almost 
unireraally  felt  at  the  progress  of  British  policy  in  I^gypi,  and 
At  the  gradual  rc-conquest  of  the  Soudan.  The  dilbculties 
CTeate<l  by  a  complex  network  of  international  agrecmentt  in 
the  path  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  by  nature  and  fanaticism  in 
that  of  Lord  Kitchener,  hiire  be^-n  immense,  and  they  oould 
hardly  have  been  turmounied — at  they  have  been,  to  the 
adminition  of  the  world — had  not  the  British  Govemmeni 
bono  able  to  give  to  both  its  distingoiahed  repretentatirea  the 
most  resolute  and  unflinching  support.  This  it  could  never 
have  done  unless  it  had  been  assured  that  the  Uritith  jieopte, 
while  perhaps  comprehending  only  in  outline  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  grnppled  with,  were  heartily  and  intelligently 
in  sympathy  with  the  aims  in  view.  \o  surprise  need  have 
been  felt  if,  in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  occupation  of  ^ 
Egypt  WAS  plainly  the  cause  of  much  embaTrassment  in  OUrS 
foreign  affairs,  and  especially  in  our  relations  with  Fraoce, 
there  had  sprung  up  a  movement  against  the  continuance  uf 
an  enterprise  the  Imperial  advantages  of  which,  though  tm  a 
wide  view  real  and  great,  tuuld  with  difficulty  be  brought 
into  foctis.  But  no;  the  job,  however  troubl«iome,  had  been 
undertaken,  and  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  England  to  back 
out  of  it,  and  let  all  the  blood  and  cSon  she  bad  given  for 
Egyptian  regeneration  go  to  waste,  even  if  it  were  pnident,  as    ' 
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tl  WAS  rccognizeil  not  la  be,  to  let  the  gateway'  of  the  £ut  fall 
into  weak,  am)  ihcnce  pouiblj-  into  hostile,  hand*.  Such  waa 
the  Creling  of  the  Kn^liili  pcopli;,  anil  id  the  coniciousDPSR  that 
it  prevailed,  Gorernmcnts  ot'  the  Qarvn  wptc  ablo  to  BDtlain 
Lord  Cromer  aikI  Lon)  Kitchener  and  their  aubonlinatcs  ia 
their  arduoui  and  unintrnnittcnt  work,  until  the  economic 
revival  of  the  country  on  (he  one  han<l,  anit  the  development  of 
manhood  {**  Sir  Kdward  Grey  haa  put  it)  nmon^  its  people  on 
ibe  other,  had  inude  the  ^^ratlual  recovery  of  the  loat  province* 
t  rational  and  pracltcable  undertiiking.  Even  then  it  would 
oot  have  been  wonderrul  if  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
detperatc  itroggles  of  the  eipedition  which  failed  to  aarc 
Gordon  had  prompted  the  thought  that  the  blootUitftined 
deaert  and  the  City  of  Murder  might  be  left  alone,  Knglnnd's 
praaent  duty  beiRfr  fulfilled,  and  her  inlemt,  in  the  protection 
oi  lite  road  to  India,  aecured,  by  helping  to  make  Kgypt,  up  to 
iVady  (lalfu,  or  Uongola,  ecominitailly  and  morally  impregnable 
i^inat  fanatic  amuuIi.  But  affain  no;  W  it  was  under  the 
Britiab  protectorate  that  the  Soudan  had  been  lost  to  Egypt,  to 
ia  doe  time  under  Britiib  leuderahip  and  with  British  aid  it 
mast  be  rccoveiwl,  nn<i  at  (he  very  place  where  I!r!tain's  honour 
Wat  wounded  bv  the  ghaallv  triumph  of  Mnhdiim  in  1{>85,  there 
that  abominable  Power  muit  be  for  ever  crushed.  Such  was 
the  altitude  uf  the  tJritiith  jwople.  if  it  had  been  otberwiae, 
ibe  Briii«b  and  I'gyptian  naga  could  not  now  be  flying  at 
Khanoam,  over  the  ruina  of  the  palace  in  which  Gordon  ruled 
Mid  died. 

A  candid  consideration  of  these  facts  must,  we  think,  lead  to 
the  acknowledgment  that,  ns  far  aa  ihcy  go,  ihey  aland  to  the 
riedit  of  de«n)eriicy  in   England,  and  that  they  go  a  long  way 
Ui  illuslT.-ile  its  cajiocity  to  work  well  in  the  sphere  of  foreign 
sAairf.     The  artisans  and   the  peasantry,   endowed   with    and 
ooDiciuus  of  constitutional  power,  have  in  no  respect  impeded, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  facilitated  the  prosecution  of  a  moat 
eomptex  and  arduous   Imperial   underiakinn,  necessarily  pro- 
tracted orer  many  yc.irs.     No  limited  clectornlc,  not  even  any 
aristocracy,  could  conceimbly  hare  comported    itself  to  such 
lubioo  OB  to  create  fewer  hindrances  to  an  enterprise  such  as 
|Bat  which  we  have  been  considering.     Nor  could  any  other 
^^siem  of  government    than  a  popular  one    have    afforded   to 
tiioae  in  command  of  the  nation's  resource*  the   support  and 
socouragemeni  derived  from  the  well-grounded  conviction  that 
tb*  nation  itself  was  at  their  back. 
K    It  is  hanllv  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  r.tluc  of  that  con- 
Bictioa,  aa  possessed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  brought 
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home  to  all  the  world,  daring  the  grare  crisis  cmted  bf 
appearance  of  the  Marchand  eipedilton  at  Foshoda.  Several 
members  of  the  British  Gurernment  Lave,  as  was  fitting. 
gntefultr  ackauwIeJged  the  aid  which  was  afforded  to  ihcm  bj 
thr  patriotic  uUcrnnccs  of  Lord  Hosebcr^  and  many  other 
teadinj;  members  of  tbr  Opposition  through  the  anxious  p<>riod 
when  the  decision  of  the  French  Cabinet  was  in  doubt.  Grrat 
credit  is  due  to  the  prominent  Kadinals  who  thn*  itrvngtbened 
die  position  of  their  countrj*  at  a  time  of  very  serious  nntinnal 
emergency.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  tbcy  so  acted 
reflect  credit  nut  on  them  ulune  but  on  the  British  democracy. 
The  sober  but  genuine  enihuiiuam  which,  at  public  meetings  of 
all  kinds,  greeted  the  dcclarslioni  of  public  men  of  both 
parties  ns  to  the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  the  warning  given, 
through  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  bebalf  of  the  Kadical  Govem- 
meni  in  1895,  illustrated  in  a  high  degree  the  intelligent 
apprehension,  spread  through  all  ranks,  of  a  momentous 
Imjieria]  issue.  The  virtually  complete  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  hesilation  or  divergent  opinion  as  to  the  nalionitl  duty, 
through  weeks  when  the  probability  of  a  great  war  was  con- 
stantly present  to  all  minds,  bore,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  The  explanations  put  forward, 
apparently  more  or  less  on  authoritv,  of  the  reasons  of  polio- 
lying  brhind  the  retiremrnt  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — in 
addition  to  the  gn)Un(I*  uf  personal  complaint  which  hulked  so 
largely  in  the  leiters  publicly  exchanged  bctnren  that  states- 
man  and  Mr.  John  Morley — all  go  to  confinn  the  view  that  it 
is  the  growing  Imperialism  of  the  Radical  party  which  bat 
made  its  leadership  increasingly  diflicult  to  an  unconverted 
child  of  the  Manchester  School,  If  it  is  so  with  the  Radicals, 
the  temper  of  Unionists  can  need  no  laboured  proof.  7*he 
great  majority  of  voters,  in  both  coses,  is  of  those  who  wmtafl 
with  their  hands.  ^1 

Another  point  of  great  importance  to  which  we  should  like 
to  draw  attention,  in  connexion  with  the  popular  character  of 
the  electorate,  is  its  teachableness  on  Imperial  (juestions.    This 
quality  has    been  shown  in  several   ways.      It  was  tjuite  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  the  working-class  voters  would    be 
attracted     by     the    aspiratiun     for    an     artificial     anil     indeed 
impossible    equality  uf   races  embodied    in    the    agitation    foc^ 
making  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  of  India  accessible    tfl^f 
natives  trained  only  in  India,      But  when,  in  consc<quencc  of  ^^ 
snatch  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nn  inquiry  was  held 
into  tbo  tubject,  and  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry  Sir  Henry 
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Fowler,  to  hit  Uttiog  honour,  pronouaced  resolutely  Aod 
camcstlir  aj^init  the  proposed  iDnovation,  bis  decision  was 
tojraJI^  scccptn)  by  the  llousc  of  Commons,  and  the  subject 
VU  b«rdly  so  macb  as  raised  in  the  constituencies. 

Like  good  sente  chnraeirrii:cil  the  popular  attitude  on  the 
Opium  Quest  inn.  A  pertisleni  and  unquestionnbly  well- 
neaot  agitation,  conducted  by  well-known  philanthropists  for 
Manr  years,  issued  at  last  in  the  assent  of  the  Government  of 
M^i  to  ■  Royal  Coramiasion  to  investigate  the  reiterated 
sltcgations  that  the  Indian  Government  was  deliberately  main- 
laiaing,  and  to  a  large  extent  subsisting  on,  an  essentially 
inmoral  industry,  which  ought  to  be  pTohibitcd.  But  when 
the  Comniissiim  reported,  at  it  did,  in  n  sense  entirely  ndvcrsr 
!o  the  main  contentions  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation,  and 
ihowetl  moreover  that  any  attempt  to  put  down  either  the  use 
or  the  production  of  opium  in  India  would  be  contrary  to 
Dative  opinion,  and  likely  to  bring  about  grave  political  results, 
llie  daogrr  of  any  popular  support  tu  such  a  policy  in  this 
(ouniry  absolutely  disappeared.  These  were  matters  of  (irst- 
tate  itnportancr  in  regard  lo  the  government  of  our  magnificent 
Asiatic  heritage.  I)ut  of  still  more  vital  moment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Kmpire  at  large  was  the  dcvclopmcnl,  and  at 
length  the  absolute  triumph,  of  the  reaction  against  the  feeling 
bred  by  the  Manchester  school  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonies. 
We  doubt  if  that  icmpei  ever  penetrated  to  the  artisans  and 
peasantry,  and  are  dilpoied  to  believe  that  it  was  never  more 
than  a  passing  abemtion  of  the  middle  and  part  of  the 
governing  classes.  Yet  among  them  it  went  dangerously  far, 
tad  it  is  (]uite  credibly  reported  that  in  the  mid-century  there 
existed  in  the  Colonial  OfRcc  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  pacific  detnchmeni  of  the  Colonies  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Mother  Ctiuntry, 

What  statesman  of  the  present  day,  with  the  slightest  interest 
in  bis  own  political  future,  would  venture  to  confess  the 
mnoteit  association  with  such  a  project?  What  great  journal 
of  to-day  would  core  to  risk  the  angry  contempt  of  its  readers 
by  avowing  such  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  conncilon  of 
Cansda  with  the  Mother  Country  as  those  which  callwl  forth 
Tennyson's  splendid  pmtest?  'Is  this  the  tone  of  empire?' 
iadifnantly  asked  the  ]i.-ilriot  Laun-ilc,  when  the  '  Times.' 
ooBmeniing  upon  Canadian  dissatisfiiction  with  the  result  of 
aafociations  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  United 
Kales,  had  suggestetl  that  Canada  might '  lake  up  her  freedom,' 
bet  lenn  of  apprenticeship  being  over.  The  tone  of  empire  is  to 
W  hcaid  everywhere  now,  strong,  clear,  and  unmistakable,  and 
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it  Itai  grnnrn  and  spread  and  obtajoed  iu  master}*  duTing  tbe 
reign  of  bautehold  suffrage.  As  we  hare  uid,  there  is  no 
reasoQ  to  suppose  that  the  workinp  classes  ever  looked  with 
anjlhing  but  disfavour  on  the  thought  of  '  shedding '  tb« 
Colonies.  But  iheydid  not  rcti)i;n;  for  sotnc  timr  that  in  this, 
OS  in  BO  man}-  nlhrr  hotnao  spheres,  not  to  move  fornrand  was 
to  move  b»ckwanl,  and  that  while  anything  like  fnrmal  step* 
towanls  rcdcrntion  m.tv  |Mmibl}'  need  to  he  long  deferred, 
everything  possible  should  be  done,  both  administratively  am 
unonicially,  to  multiply  iind  strengthen  the  ties  bindl 
together  the  different  members  of  the  Empire.  The  rccogni- 
lion  of  these  irulba  was  not  evolved  oat  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  English  people.  It  was  the  frait  of  earnest  and  persistent 
and  enlightened  teaching,  by  men  profoundly  possessed  by  the 
principles  which  tliey  pmclnimed.  Among  the  most  notable  of 
those  who  thus  promoted  the  growth  both  of  a  genuinely  Imperial 
temper  and  of  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  [mpi-rial  needs, 
was  that  distinguished  Canadian,  Mr.  George  Parkin,  now  bead 
of  the  Upper  Canada  College.  For  several  years  Mr.  Parkin 
was,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lord  Rosobery,  tbe  moM 
powerful  sneaker  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial  Federatloa 
League.  His  eio(|ncnt  npp<-als  and  closely  reasoned  argu- 
ments Rrod  the  emotions  and  convince<l  the  understandings  of 
audiences  of  every  type.  The  writings  and  personal  infiurncc 
of  the  brilliant  and  mvcml  author  of  the  '  Kxpansion  of 
England '  contributed,  bulb  dirciitly  and  indirectly,  in  an 
important  degree  to  the  education  of  the  public  mind  on  tlie 
some  great  su^ect.  Other  workers,  some  of  them,  like  the 
late  Professor  Itansome,  with  large  gifts  and  knowledge,  toiled 
in  the  same  field.  And  so  it  was  that  a  mr>vement  went  on 
which,  when  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee 
was  renchr«l,  cnlminale<I  in  a  demonstration  of  im)ierial 
thought  and  feeling  so  striking  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
tbe  world. 

But  we  must  pass  from  England.  It  is  difGcnlt  to  write  of 
France  immediately  after  the  close  iif  a  dangerous  passage  in 
the  relations  between  thai  country  and  our  own,  tlie  occurrence 
of  which  was  eutirely  due  to  an  amazing  series  of  blunders  in 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  neighbours.  For  tbe 
parposcs  of  the  present  discussion  wc  are  bound,  of  course,  at 
this  stage,  to  look  at  the  Fashmla  incident  from  the  French 
point  ol  view.  Doing  so,  we  are  delilwrately  of  opinion  that 
the  despatch  of  the  iMorcband  expedition  to  the  \ile,  after 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  celebrntet)  declaration,  unless  French 
Ministers  were  clearly  assured  either  of  the  Kepublic's  abilitjr 
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wage  war  nngle^hnnded  wUli   Knglnml,  or  of  the  uil  of  n 
powerful  n\\j  in  a  war  arUing  out  of  such  an  occasion,  was 
one  of  the  most  extnorilinary  i^xhibiltons  of  k-rii}-  recorded  of 
Wtpontiblc  stalesDien.     Again,  iLe  failure  lo  recall  or  repudiate 
^Bbr  exptrditinn,  ■■  by  steady  decrees  probnbility  f^rew  into  ccr- 
^Bkinty  (hat   it  would    find    Itself    in  pmcnm    of  a    victorious 
^Urtti^  force  of  overwhelming  strrngih,  aiTordcd  n  hardly  less 
^^H^al  illustration  of  ineptitude  or  moral  cowardice  on  the  part 
HbCI'rench  Ministers.     Wc  grant  all  this  fully.     More  than  that, 
we  Are  prepared  to  allow  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  under  a 
Maoarchical  or  Imperial  regime  a   tine  of  policy  could    have 
Iwcn  pursued  leading  so  incrilably  atid  at  the  same  time  so 
gtaluitously,  la  a   situation  in  which    national  disaster    could 
only  be  arnidcd  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  blow  to  national  self- 
esteem.     Hut  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  detDocracy, 
OS  even  democracy  under  Kepublicxn  forms,  stands  condemned 
»s  a  system  of  government  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  on 
the  part  of  the  French  nation.     That  would  be  a  hasty  judg- 
■ent  indeed.     Xalions,  liLe  individuals,  learn  through  and  bv 
ibeir  blunders,  and  generations  must  be  allowed  for  a  nation  s 
education  in  the  use  of  new  methods  of  goremmeat.     But,  even 
•■  things  are,  the  presumption  as  to  the  fitness  of  democracy  to 
raanage  foreign  alTairs  in  France  is,  on  a  bro«d  view,   by  no 
means  unfavourable. 

Baron  <Ie  Couberliu,  in  bis  volume  on  'The  Evolution  of 
France  under  the  Third  Republic,'  ami  in  a  remaikuble  article 
pnblisbed  early  last  summer  io  one  of  our  monthly  reviews,  has 
tSorded  welcome  aid  towards  a  fair  study  of  this  interesting 
(|aestion.  He  brings  out  in  a  very  eifectivc  fnshioa  the  way 
n  which  the  French  democracy  has  taught  itself,  wc  do  not 
ny  ftll,  but  certainly  some  of  the  lessons  which*  it  was  most 
ispmiant  that  it  should  learn,  with  a  view  tu  the  recovery 
•f  the  position  which  was  lost  through  the  disasters  of  the 
»»r  of  1870-71,  He  shows  how  France  has  known  how  to 
(Merge  from  a  foreign  policy  of  reserve  and  abstention,  nccesai- 
lied  by  those  crippling  calamities,  into  one  of  imperial  activity 
•tid  intrmational  influence.  The  dillicullies  of  the  task  were 
*OonDnaa,  and  the  sacrifices  involvral  not  Ira  to.  The  latter— 
\  U>e  tremendous  burdens  of  the  conscription,  together  with  the 
^^Trai  pecuniary  charges  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
^Bevcloping  a  nary  of  considerable  power,  have  been  borne  not 
^Hbly  without  a  murmur,  but  with  glad  cheerfulnesa.  The  diffi- 
^Culties  have  been  grappled  with  resolutely  one  by  one,  and,  if 
W  siting  only  a  few  months  ago,  we  should  have  maintained,  on 
the  whole  with  conspicuous  success.     Even  now,  notwithstanding 
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the  carion*  light  thrown,  by  the  Cxar's  Peare  Kncycliral, 
its  ri;n'ption  hy  the  French  pr<-*»,  on  the  naturv  of  the  I'ranco- 
Hutiiiin  aDinnce,  niicl  notwilliauinding  the  melancholy  Fashoda 
chnpler,  it  appears  to  us  thst  n  lai^e  measuTe  of  iucccbs  in  the 
imperial  apbere  must,  in  common  juatice,  be  allowed  to  h«Te 
bwn  secured  by  the  third  French  Republic.  «  JJt* 

Xot,  of  course,  without  serioui  mi*tnkea  anil  hrtrache*  'of 
decorum,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Upjwr  Nile. 
In  the  (-aie  of  Hgj-pt,  in  18S2,  the  nerve  both  of  statesmen  and 
of  onltnary  politicians  acro«s  the  Channel  completely  failed 
them.  England  found  herself  lefr,  through  no  fault  of  her 
own,  to  fo  through  alone  with  a  warlike  enterprise,  flowing 
originally  from  that  financial  and  diplomatic  intervention  into 
which  she  h.id  been  drawn  a  few  years  before  by  the  invitation 
of  M.  Wftildington  on  behalf  of  France,  »nd  proximnlely  from 
tlie  iliplnmnlic  action  ngnintt  the  '  National '  movement  in 
Egypt,  which  was  joined  in  by  Lord  (iranville  under  pressure 
from  i\1.  (iitmbetta.  The  surprising  weakness  and  vacillation 
showD  b^  M.  de  Freycinel,  and  by  French  public  opinion, 
when  the  situation  on  (he  Nile  bc^me  really  dangerous,  are 
dealt  with  quite  clearly  and  candidly  hy  M.  de  Couberlin. 
^n  is  the  extraordinary  outbreak  of  furious  and  unreasoning 
resentment  which  swept  M.  Ferry  (the  ablest  of  the  French 
statesmen  who  survived  Gambclta)  for  life  out  of  jwlilics 
because  of  a  revers*.  of  no  firBt-clus  consequence  and  easily 
repaired,  in  Tong-King.  This  incident  was  wholly  inexcus- 
able, except  in  a  nation  in  which  the  memory  of  crushing 
disaster  and  humiliation  still  nursed  an  alto^hcr  morbid 
Busccplibilily.  Tiie  frankness  and  acumen  with  which  M.  de 
CouWrtin  treats  these  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  lirsl  half  of 
the  span  of  life  thus  far  attained  by  the  thinl  French  Republic 
establish  for  him,  in  our  opinion,  a  strong  claim  to  respectful 
attention  when  he  leads  us  on  to  reCK^ni/e,  during  the  latter  half 
of  that  period,  evidences  of  steadily  growing  continuity  of  public 
polirv.  Foremost  among  those  evidences  is  the  development  of 
the  Uusiian  alliance.  Vi'betber  that  bond  will  stand  the  strain 
imposed  upon  it  bv  the  Czar's  startling  Rescript  may  he  open 
to  question.  Hut  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bUmc  dcmiK-rncy  in  F^allct^ 
for  the  consequences  of  the  action  undertaken,  apparently  with 
liroitnl  calculation  of  its  probable  issue,  by  a  generous  bat 
inexperienceti  des[)ol.  And  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
disputed  that  for  several  yean  the  Russian  connexion  very 
materially  strengthened  the  position  of  France  in  the  world.  If 
any  one  is  sceptical  on  that  point,  we  arc  confident  that  bis 
doubts  would  not  turviv*  fire  minutes'  conversation  with  any 
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tending  in(?inl>er  of  any  of  the  principal  Foreign  Ollicca  in 
Europe.  We  nre  not  in  tb<!  least  conrprnml  lo  contend  th»t 
ih^e  wxs  noltiin)^  incongruous  in  tlie  nlUance.  Kntlirr  dni-s 
tile  incongruitVi  wbicb  indeed  is  manifeit  enough,  <!nipliAsi3!i! 
the  bearing  of  the  relationship  upon  the  point  «r)iicb  we  are 
ooniidorinf;.  Many  peraoni  would  have  contended  that  an 
dTrctive  understnnding,  even  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
ImtCwcco  n  Kirpublic  buc-d  upon  universal  sulTrag^c  and  an 
absolute  Monnnrhy  was  itn|M>Miblc.  Hut  the  IVrliamcntary 
represent  at  it-es  of  a  democralio  electorate  havo  known  with 
ranarkably  fine  instinct  vth^K  lo  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  order 
to  enable  ibeir  country  to  enter  into  relations  greatly  enhancing, 
U  not  doubling,  the  power  wielded  by  iu  diplomaiisu.  "lo 
make  the  Kusiian  alliance  possible,  three  things  were  necessary 
—popular  manifestntions  of  approval,  hearty  support  in  the 
legiiUturr,  and — quite  r<]ually  important — a  carclul  abstinence 
ffom  asking  inconvenit-nt  ijuestions  as  lo  the  nature  of  the 
eugagemenis  incurred.  The  two  first  conditions,  it  may  be  satd, 
were  easily  supplied  in  the  circumstances.  The  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  publiclr  protTered  by  the  Power  whose  |>ossible 
combination  with  France  had  constrained  Bismarck  to  form  the 
Triple  Alliance,  was  obviously  a  thing  to  be  welcomed  with 
enthusiaam.  But  for  a  democratic  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
give  a  practically  complete  discretion  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
day  in  r^^aid  to  undertakings  which  might  involve  issues  of 
incalculable  moment,  an<l  to  leave  them  entirely  untroubled 
by  awkward  enquiries,  argues  an  amount  of  self-restraint  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected,  and  which  has  certainly  not 
been  shown  by  the  same  persons  in  other  directions.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  French  statesmen  have  not  made  (he  best  use 
of  the  trust  and  the  backing  thus  accorded  lo  them.  But  if 
the  Russian  Alliance  is  not  as  useful  an  arrangement  as  it 
might  conoeivably  hare  Iwien  to  France,  the  fault  lies  in  the 
capacity  of  French  diplomatists  and  ^finistcrs,  not  In  ibo 
system  of  government  under  which  they  have  worked. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Europe  that  much  has  bt-en  acbieviKl 
cowards  the  rc-eslablishmcnl  of  the  itositton  uf  France,  by  the 
exercise  of  qualities  which  critics  have  commonly  thought  lliat 
a  democratic  system  of  government  would  be  unlikely  to 
develope.  Concurrently  with  that  line  of  events,  there  has  taken 
jplaoc  the  growth  of  a  colonial  empire  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Tunis,  a  Dominion  in  Eastern  Asia,  Madagascar,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Monicco,  the  whole  of  Norlh-VVcst  Africa  down 
to  the  .Midille  .\iger  and  to  the  back  of  several  of  the  British 
Coast  Settlements,  are  surely  considerable  acquisitions  to  have 
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mntle  witliip  twenty  yearm.     We  dmtbt  if,  at  the  most  btilli 
|>enods  of  KiigtiHli  hisiiirri  wlien  our  cominnnd  uf  the  sea 
uiidiiputcti,  Ibe   Uriliab   Empire  ever  received   such  viut 
varied  accessions  of  icrrilory  wilhin  a  like  space  of  lime. 

Of  course  it  mny  be  qucslioncd  bow  much  these  additions  to 
French  tcnilorj'  arc  worth  to  France.  There  are  eminent 
moD  to  whom  the  value  of  India  to  England  if  tnatlcr  of 
doubt,  apart  from  the  glory  of  thr  imperial  position  wbicb  sucfa 
a  heritage  impliv*,  and  tbi?  grandeur  of  the  civilizing  mission 
wbicb  it  involrn.  Uut  views  of  this  kind  are  not  accepted  br 
the  common  opinion  of  Eurn]>e.  Not  only  are  the  glory  and 
the  ^ruiideur  re^rded  as  wortb  winninp^  und  keeping,  but  wide 
tracts  of  tcnilory,  even  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  zones,  are 
held  to  hare  coonomir  taIqc  to  ibcir  Europesn  possessors.  By 
all  tbo  standards,  therefore,  by  which  tbo  world  judges  success, 
the  tliinl  French  Kepublic  has  achievet],  I'totn  the  imperinl 
point  of  view,  very  considerable  and  cv)-n  striking  results. 
And  they  have  betni  secured,  as  they  could  only  be  secured, 
by  a  couibiniLtion  of  what  is  called  a  'free  hand'  given  to 
adventurers  and  explorers,  together  with  moral,  and,  when 
needed,  material  support  on  the  spot,  and  of  steady,  resourceful 
diplomacy  in  face  of  rival  Fuwcn.  Xo  doubt,  ss  sensibkr 
Frenchmen  have  lately  recogninid,  the  policy  pursued  townrdi 
this  country  bos  been  of  a  gratuitously  irritating  quality. 
That  was  a  grave  error,  but  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbt 
culminating  provocation  afforded  by  the  Fashodn  cxpedilioo, 
the 'pin-pricks' might  never  have  recoiled  inconveniently  for 
France.  It  remains  the  fact  that  a  popular  system  of  gorero- 
inent  in  Fnmce  has  been  compatible  with  the  huildini;  up  of 
a  great  empire,  and  that  in  that  proceta,  as  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Europrnn  poliry  of  France,  qualities  have  Iwcn  display«l 
which  kern  obErrvent  bate  been  apt  tn  regard  an  the  special 
characteristics  of  monarehiol  or  aristocratic  forms  of  govoTD' 
ment.  This  view  it  at  least  suggested  in  Sir  Meory  Maine's 
acute  and  powerful  essay  on  the  '  Nature  of  Democracy,'  repul^ 
lisbed  in  his  volume  entitled  '  Popular  Government "  (f— ■ 
pp.  (i2-3). 


I 


'The  defects  whidi  are  defects  in  iudiritlual  men.  aiid  poriii 
Teuial  dc-fectit.  are  faults  in  States,  and  generally  faulla  of 
exltemeat  ifravity.  In  all  war  and  all  diiilomacy,  iu  cvci;  part  of 
fureign  [lolicy,  caprice,  ivilfulnesfl,  Ions  of  Eolf-eommaud,  tiniidi^, 
t«ni«rity,  inc«tiBist«ncy,  iudocoucy,  and  coareciiesa,  are  WMknoaae* 
wliioh  rise  to  Ibo  lovc^l  of  degtructivo  vicM,  and  if  Democracy  It 
moro  liable  to  them  tlian  are  other  forms  of  gOTCntBHBl,  it  u  lo  that 
Mttent  inferior  to  them.    It  is  better  for  a  nation,  according  to  an 
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pnbUe,  to  bo  frtra  ibui  to  b«  Mbor.    U  tbo  cboioe  Iias  to  be 
I  kdA  if  there  is  any  real  pontraxioo  botWMQ  I>Diiiooraojr  and 

it  is  bettor  to  romaia  s  noitiika  capable  of  diiqiL^diig  tlie 

TJrtDes  of  a  BMtJoQ  tliui  oToo  to  bo  frco.' 

Pal  uide  Foilioda,  and  w«  are  prepared  to  contend,  »n  the 

bcu  which  we  bnve  p<u»ed  iu  raview,  that  the  weaknestc«  to 

rkich)   in    tin-   passage   ju»t   quoted.   Sir   H.   Maioe   plainly 

Migects  that  dcmocTBCjr  u  'more  liable 'than  other  forms  of 

fOfcniDient,  are  just  ibose  which  bnve,  lor  the  moit  part,  been 

murkabljr  a»d  increasingly  nbirnt  Irnin  ibc  general  conduct  of 

llu)  external  afTair*  of  Fmncc  under  (he  Thinl  Republic.     Wo 

ire  airaro  that  soiae  thinkers  are  diiposed  to  maintain  thai,  in 

n  far  aa  detnoetacy  abtlaiiii  from  sukiog  inconvenient  (jueAtions 

ta  public,  from  'pulling  up  the  plant*  of  international  andvr- 

•awiDgs  to  we  bnw  tbey  are  growing,  and  other  like  bititst, 

it  it  antrue  to  its  fundamental  principles.     But    that   line  of 

(foment  does  not  seem  to  us  tenable.      Sir  H.  Maioe,  we  are 

inre,  would  not  have  adopted  it.    As  he  truly  >ays,  democracy  is 

oolj  a  form  of  government,  and  at  such  it  most  be  judged.     It 

must  stand    the  same  tc«ts  as  thnsc  to  which  otb«-  forms   of 

government  are  tubjedi-i). 

Bat  it  is  neither  lair  nor  reasonable  to  subject  it  to  otben.    If 

a  nooarcby   ur   an  aiislorracy    had  within   much  less  than  a 

l^tiwratian  raised  a  country  like  France  from  the  lowest  pit  of 

bnmiliation  and  distre&s  and  ruin  to  a  position  of  high  consider- 

uiob,  and  had  added  to  ils  transmarine  posscsaions,  without 

any    firsl-clau  war — but    not    without    difhcultics    with   Great 

Powen,  which,  with   but  one  excftptton,  were  creditably  sur- 

iMiaated — vast    trorU    of  territory    lar^ly    |>eopted    by    scmi- 

arilized    racci,  with    impottsut   possibilities    of  development, 

n«ry    fair-minded    man    would    have    cluime<l   that    the   great 

potentialities  uf  the  system  of  government  in  question  bad  been 

strikingly  iUuatntted.     That  is  all  that  we  claim — but  we  do 

daim  it — !n   regard  to  democracy    as  eiemplificd   in   French 

history  since  1870. 

The  special  virtue  of  democracy,  so  far  its  foreign  afiairs  are 
owcened,  is  in  our  judgmrnt  most  likely  to  be  shown  in 
dtaljog  with  nation;tl  pmbleint  of  a  comparatively  simple 
chuacter,  but  requiring  great  national  qualities  for  their  solution. 
WWe  a  grcAt  lifting  {xiwer  has  to  be  evolved  and  exercised, 
ibnt  is,  we  think,  a  stronj;  presumption  that  the  most 
laToatable  canditiona  are  likely  to  be  afforded  among  a  free 
nU-gOverning  people.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  some 
spatial  dangers  apt  to  be  associated  with  this  good  working  of 
dtaocraoy,  and  tliBt  wc  tec  those  danger*  exemplified  at  the 
■  present 
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pment  lime  in  France.  When,  by  tbeir  own  deTOtton 
(cir-cuntrol,  a  great  people  have  created  out  of  their  own 
fleih  nn<)  blood  a  miglitv  instrument,  b)'  the  mere  possefaion  of 
wbicli  tbey  have  gone  far  to  re-eslablish  a  ruined  position  and 
preatif^e,  it  iinnt  perhaps  altogether  surprijing  (bat  they  ahotild 
developo  a  morbid  nervousness  upon  any  question  aflcctlng  the 
repute  and  elficiency  of  that  weapon.  There  ha*  been  too 
much  in  France  during  the  last  few  montba  of  something  like 
an  idolatry  of  the  army,  and  the  existence  and  inanifettation  of 
that  sentiment  have  perhaps  promoted  some  of  the  ugliest 
developments  of  the  Dreyfus  scandal.  It  seems  probable  that 
just  that  kind  of  scandal  would  be  lets  likely  to  occur  in  a 
country  where,  while  the  army  was  a  not  less  important  feature 
than  it  U  in  France,  the  supreme  executive  attthority  was  in 
tbo  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch.  This  admission,  however, 
though  it  may  be  regarded  as  considerable,  in  resjKCt  of  the 
stability  of  democratic  Governments  and  their  efficiency  in 
some  depHrlmenia,  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  main  subject 
of  the  present  article,  which  is  the  fitness  of  democratic 
govemmeot  to  deal  clliciently  with  foreign  affairs.  We  hold, 
however,  no  brief  for  deroocrncj,  and  wc  are  quits  prepared 
to  reco^ixe  that  in  the  south  of  Kurope  its  working  in  the 
sphere  of  tlic  foreign  relations  of  the  countries  wherein  it 
prevails  has  been  by  no  means  conspicuously  successful. 
Space  will  nut  allow  of  our  dealing  at  length  with  tfae^ 
illoslrations  which  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader's  min^H 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  In  the  case,  however,  of  Italy^" 
in  which  Englishmen  have  always  uken  a  sympathetic  interest, 
it  lecms  to  us  very  doubtful  imlced  whether  the  form  of  ^vem- 
ment  can  be  in  any  large  measure  htld  reiponsihle  for  mis- 
fortunes which  we  all  deplore.  It  it  admitted  that  membcrrship 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  imposed  upon  the  Italian  i>e<>ple 
crushing  burdens,  the  pressure  of  which  had  probably  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  recent  serious  disturbances  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  But  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Austria  was  entered  into  by  Italy  purely 
with  defentive  objects.  It  was  not,  like  Cavour's  participation 
in  the  Crimean  War,  undertaken  with  a  view  tn  an  improve- 
ment of  the  naliiiual  position  and  prestige,  but  simply  lor  the 
security  of  the  national  territory.  I'he  hostility  uf  France  was 
•deeply  feared,  and  nothing  but  a  powerful  alliance  cuuld  aflbrd 
security  against  it.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  may 
i}e  true,  that  the  Italian  Government  from  time  lo  lime  obtained 
assurances  that  Kngland  would  not  lie  unmoved  to  action  if 
the  French  navy  attacked  the  ports  of  the  peninsula,     llul  a 
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pnuMoU  is  not  an  itlnail,  and  llnly  U  aocenlblc  to  n  land 
■luck  from  the  north>wrett.  If,  tberefore,  Italian  fear*  of  France 
«ri*  well  founded,  and  if  there  was  no  reasonable  mean*  of 
diurmtnc  French  uo  friend  I  ioesa,  it  is  diflicalt  to  lec  tiow  the 
palicj  of  the  Triple  Alliann*  can  be  ondomnod,  thoiif;h 
riosbtlett.  when  it  bad  brrn  nd»ptc<l,  prompt  mcnium  shnald 
bare  bcs-n  inkcn  to  ditlnbute  the  burden  of  taxation  with  the 
llMMt  pottthlc  c({uitj. 

But  the  (jueitions  to  be  asked  ht'rc  are:  first.  Would  Italian 

(niveramenis  resting;  on  a  lets  popul.ir,  or  non-popular,  basis 

hn  been  likeljr  to  forui  differeiil  cooctusioni  a*  to  the  elements 

t>fdtn|^r  in  the  temper  of  France?     I(  not — and  there  seems  to 

ie  no  rravon  for  giving  an  aflinnnlive  answer  in  that  queilinn — 

ibtfl,  MK-ondIv,  would  a  less  popukr,  or  n  non-pnpular,  BVslpm 

of|o*ernrncni  hnre  hnrn  less  Uktdv  than  that  wbicli  has  been 

ill  existence  in  Italjr,  to  regard  an  alliance  with  Gi^rmany  and 

Aiuttia  as  the  best   protection  for  the   voung  kingdom  ?     To 

tbai  question  we  should  return,  without  hesitation,  a  negative 

]y,       CseUri*    paribus,    an    irTcsponsiblG    monarch j,    or    an 

igarchy,  would   hare  bpea   more,  rather  ihun    less,   liki-lr  to 

veicoote  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with   the   great    military 

MMMTcbics  of  Central    Europe,   and  less,  rather  than    more, 

likelj    to   take    care   that    the    conditions    onder    which     Italy 

entered  such  a  combination  should   place  no  intolerable  strain 

■p»n  the  masses  of  the  Italian  people. 

The  want  of  success  which  ha*  attended  the  Colonial  policy 
a(  Italy,  again,  can  hardly  with  anr  jutlice  be  traced  to  the 
wotLing  tif  democratic  inililutions.  The  grcalcsl  na'ions, 
hiiaeTrr  governed,  arc  liable  to  Iw  afflicted  by  spells  of 
iiimhined  admintstretire  incompetency  and  bod  luck.  Wc 
ilem)  from  that  complaint  in  a  rcry  pronounced  form  during 
unhappy  conflict  with  the  American  Colonies;  but  the  fact 
Csnnni  be  lield  to  have  proved  either  that  the  country  was  then 
ripe  for  the  Reliirm  liill  of  lH'.Vi,  or  that  George  111,,  or  even  a 
macb  wiser  sorereign  ilian  he,  would,  if  left  nioiie  by  I'arlia- 
BMts,  have  lettln)  the  dithruliy  in  n  satisfactory  manner. 

On  the  other  batMi,  there  is  plausible  ground  for  the  view 
tbai  two  of  the  most  ill-judged  and  disastniuc  wars  erer 
■■Ifeil — that  by  Greece  in  Wil  against  Turkey,  and  ttiat  by 
i>pain  last  year  against  the  United  States — might  never 
ban  been  entered  on  if  the  weaker  State  in  those  struggles 
KspKlively  bad  been  governed  by  a  firmly  ealatdisbed 
■anarchy  or  oligarchy.  In  both  these  cases  the  Goverament 
iBiut  bare  been  perfectly  well  aware  thai,  barring  occidenia,  on 
tbr  probability  of  which  no  lobcr  rulers  would  be  justified  in 
VuL  11*9.— AV.  J7r.  8  counting. 
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counting,  the  odds  wen  hopelestlj-  ngsinst  the  fucccit  of 
country.  But  they  altoMred  iheintcJvirs  to  be  fnrrMt  iDto  a 
poiition  in  which  war  was  iiiL-viinhle,  tbrou^h  fe«r  of  ibe 
domestic  ctiii*i^(]u«ncca  of  adbi^renci'  to  a  pacific  policy.  Since 
the  diuuters  of  Sp»in,  one  or  tvro  of  her  statesmen  haire 
recognized  that  what  wm  wanted  before  ibe  wsr  actually  broke 
oat  was  a  Minister  wilb  the  coura|»D  to  tell  lh«  Spanish 
Parliamcnl  and  people  the  trutli  as  to  ibc  inevitably  calamitoiu 
issue  of  a  struggle  waged  with  a  nation  possessing  the  re«oarc«S 
of  the  Untied  States.  Uut  it  may  escusably  be  doabted 
whrtber  even  those  who  have  discerned  n-lnupertirely  the 
dnidetatuin  which  was  not  forth  doming,  would  hare  supplied 
it  if  the  principal  responsibility  had  been  theirs. 

Granted  a  certain  weakness  of  fibre  in  public  men,  such  as 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  as  prevailing  in  S{Kiio  and  in 
Greece,    and     it    can    banlly    be   denied     that     Parliuincntary 
institutions  and  a  low  sufTmge  provide  mnditions  in  which  that 
weakness  may  cause  the  masimum  of  miscbirf  in  the  dornain  oC 
foreign  niTairs.     For  a  governing  people,  and  thervpTescntatire* 
through  whom  a  people  governs,  are  more  liable  to  waves  of 
ignorant  and  uncalculating  sentiment  than  a  monarchy  or  an 
oligarchy.     It  was  such  a  wave,  not  devoid  by  any  tnenns  of 
elements  of  chivalry,  which  brought  about  the  war  into  which. 
Greece  flung  hcr*clf,    with  the    practical    certainty    of  defeat, 
against  Turkey,  on  behalf  of  Cretan  rmancipntion.      Not  tike 
aciusl  appenranoe,  but  tlie  fear  of  such  a  wave  prevented  Senor 
Sagosta  and  his  colleagues  from   recognising  that  at  all  costs 
they  mutt  not  go  to  war  with  the  United  State*  al>out  Cub»a. 
At  the  same  lime  foimess  recjuires  the  aoknowledginent  that      at 
the  end   ihero  was  that  in    the  hearing  of  the   United  SulX^v 
which  made  the  avoidance  of  war  bv  Spain  exlTcmely  difliculi. 

And  so — for  space  will  not  allow  of  dciailrd  cnnsidcracion  of 
the    cases  juit    loudicd    upon — wo   arc    brought    to  that   iiaoH 
interesting  questiim,  the   working  of  American  democracr    in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  aiTairs.     It  has  peculiar  interest  from  its 
practical  novelty,  as  well  as  its  wide- reaching  issues.     Beyooii 
the   difficulties    which    from    time    to    lime   arose    with  Gmr 
Britain,  and  which   may  for  the  moil  part  be  descrihi-d  as  oft 
oeil-door-neighhour  character^  ibe  people  of  the  United  Sia: 
until   the  other  day,   had    no  foreign  questions  of   a  kind 
exercise  their  tninds  at  nil  seriously.     It  was  not  therefore 
any  means  surprising  if,   when  confronted  by  the  qneatioo  of 
cntrring    upon    a    policy    which    had    oi   its   logical  issue  the 
forcible  eitriition  of  Spain  from  the  West  Indie*,  their  conduct 
presented  evidences  of  inexperience  and  want  of  study  of  th^ 
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hllbnria^of  a  pnlicy  of  actiwiaterreaiiaii.     Few  American i, 

we  imagine,    would     now    deny   lh«t  they  were    very    grently 

■feorivrd  as  to  the  character  of  the  Cuban  i[isur)i;euts,  aiid  that 

if  tbey  had  known  in  the  early  months  of  last  year  wtiat  they 

know  now  with  regard  to   thoie  upholders  of  freedom's  cause, 

tbey  woatd  have  hesitated  lon^  before  applaudiajf  a  line  of 

(ctiOD  leading,  )>y  natural  and  nln'iou*  slcpti  to  a  great  out- 

Kmritig  of  American  life  and  treasure  on  b■^l)nlf  of  surh  persons. 

Again,  that  hesitation,  amun^  the  most  thouglitful   at  any  rale 

*  those  Americans  who  heartily  favoured  the  war,  would  have 

Imh  coasiderably  enhanced  if  they  had  given  the  subject  the 

coasideration  needed  to  show  that  not  even  a  certain  victor  can 

Bike  war  with  Hmitml  liability,  attd  that  triumphant  sucoess 

nay  entail  hiinlcnc  hnrdly  W«  onerous  than  crushinK  defeat. 

II  now  appears  quite  evident  that  for  an  indefinite  time  to 

mne    Cuba    will    have    to    bi-  occupied    by    a    Urge    bodv  of 

American  troops.     The  destraclion  of  the  system  of  Spanish 

rule,  evil  and  oppressive  as  it  unquestionably  was,  ha*  entailed 

ipoQ  ita  destroyers  the  clear  doty  of  providing;  security  that  it 

shall  not  be  followed  merely  by  a  system  in  which  the  parts  are 

nvers«d,    with,    at    the    Cop,    an    element    of    almost    absolute 

barbnrism.     The  idcaof  nnything  like  genuine  self-government 

fat  Cuba,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pDpulncion  ot  the  island, 

wonlil    be    regarded    with    a    sentiment    of   just    repuUton    by 

American  public  opinion,  and  above  all  by  those  whose  friends 

and   relations   served    in    the    anny   of   General    Shaflcr.      An 

analogous  responsibility,  but  on  a  very  much  lar^r  scale,  has 

been    created    by    the    naval    and    military    operations    which 

Rsulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  authority  in   the  Philip- 

pioes.      In  thou-  inUnds  there  are  suppn«<!d  to  be  seven  millions 

ud  a  half  of  inhabitants,  no  more  liomogrnrous  and  not  much 

Bore  likely  to  treat  one  another  with  humanity  or  equity  than 

Ae  Loyalists  and  itisurgents    in  Cuba.       We   have  no    doubt 

statever  of  the  capacity  of  our  kinsmen  to  grapple  effectually 

with  all  the  difficulties  and  dan)i;ers  which  they  may  encounter 

la  the    Philippines.     W'c   believe   that  they  share   the  Btilish 

Kcret   of  gorrming  inferior  races    at    a  distance  with  justice 

•ad  firmness,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  exercise  of  military 

fower.       But    they    have  had    no  experience  in    itut  kind  of 

>0(k  as  yet,  and   it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  for  them 

>s  hope  that  they  might  prove  tlteir  qualifications  for  it  by 

4q;rMS.     If  they  accept   the  full  measure  of  the  conse(|ueaces 

*f  their  overwhelming  naval  and  military  triumph,  the  world, 

■D  oar  belief,  will  be  the  better  for  it.     And  they  themselves 

"ill  be  (he  iKrttcr  for  it,  for  a  nation,  no  less  than  an  indi- 
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Tiduml  man,  ^Iwnyi  ^aiiis  m  lli<!  Innj;  ma  from  rising  U 
helgbt  of  n  gr«nt  but  cnmpaunblr  miKiofi.  Tlic}'  will  have 
tn  evtablislt  a  C\>Ii>nial  Civil  Srrrtce,  eotranco  lo  wbich  aod 
promution  in  which  will  b^  governed  by  consideraliooi,  not 
of  ptTiy  advantagv,  but  of  individual  merit.  It  will  not  b« 
found  poMibte  to  turn  out  a  Governor  of  Luzon,  who  has  jatt 
got  (o  understand  how  to  keep  order  among  the  Spanish 
colonists,  the  fierce  Rnmnn  Cnlholic  Tngnls  "f  Malay  descent, 
the  heatbcn  I>ut  lesprctable  and  imluslrious  agriculturists  called 
Igiirrotr*,  and  thr.  iiumeniu*  ('binese  commercial  immigrants, 
juit  becnuie  a  Kepubliean  has  given  place  to  a  Demucrnlic 
President  of  the  United  States.  Nor  will  the  principle  of  going 
in  and  out  with  paitiet  at  borne  be  any  better  applicable  to 
deputy  commissioners,  col  I  eel  or- magistrates,  or  by  wbalercr 
other  title  the  district  officers  in  the  Philippines  may  be 
designatet).  Permanence  and  promotion  for  good  service  will 
declare  themselves  as  iisseniial  leainrcs  of  thr  administration  af 
America's  islands  in  the  Far  Knit.  And  the  discovery  is  likdy 
lo  Te-act  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  on  the  home  public  service 
of  the  United  States.  Their  people  will  soon  see  thai  practice* 
which  are  not  good  enough  for  the  administration  of  trooblfr 
some  colonies  cannot  really  be  good  enough  for  the  conduct  of 
domestic  alTairs. 

In  view  of  sudi  considrralinns  as  these  the  contention  may 
be  mninlainMl,  with  no  slight  pUuiibility,  that  it  it  just  ai 
well  that  in  the  early  months  ol  the  past  year  the  American 
people  did  not  see  whither  they  were  being  drawn  by  their 
indignation  at  the  condition  of  Cuba,  lashed  into  fury  by  ibe 
calculated  excesses  of  the  '  yellow  '  press.  True  ;  but  a  system 
of  giivernment  can  hardly  claim  much  credit  for  ibc  ultimate 
cnnse()urnm  of  a  plunge  undertaken  with  emphnitc  dcclara- 
lions  wbich  it  is  found  impossible  to  fulfi).  It  must,  we 
think,  be  Bcknowledge4l  that  the  Government  of  a  country 
possessing  a  fairly  stable  monarchy,  with  t)ie  same  liumaae 
motives  for  intervention  as  those  which  influenced  the  United 
Slates  last  spring,  would  have  seen  that  the  emsiicipalion  of 
Cuba  from  Spanish  oppression  might  be  secured  without  war, 
and  would  probably  have  been  able  to  avoid  being  propelled 
into  any  such  hortird  and  violent  action  as  that  which  nad« 
the  escape  of  Spain  from  war,  at  the  last,  extremely  difficult.  In 
other  words,  the  democratic  quality  of  American  institutions — 
large  as  is  the  measure  of  indepi-ndence  which  the  Constitution 
theoretically  ensures  to  the  President — was,  in  part  at  Icsjt, 
responsible  for  tb«  outbreak  of  an  avoidable  war.  Vet  by  no 
menus  entirely  so.     Inexperience  in  foreign  aSsirs,  as  we  have 
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^naAy  tuggfstcil,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  ume  ktmlt 
of  mifUlcM  would  be  much  Ins  likely  to  occur  sKain.  The 
hnbiu  of  thought  of  the  American  pvoplc^  and  the  bf^ariai;  and 
nodei  of  pron^dutc  of  their  public  men,  in  rrgnrd  to  impmal 
qncnioni,  will,  in  nur  belief,  be  esieattailj  tnodifird  bj  ihr 
aperience  aaw  being,  and  to  be,  ncquircd,  of  the  natural 
coaiequenc«s  of  action  taken  without  due  information  and 
ddibeniion,  in  the  sphere  of  external  aHWirt.  VVc  expect  that 
&t  American  democracy  will  «how  itself  teachable — bjr  f«cti  a> 
tell  u  hj  prrsonf. 

The  CTents  of  the  Init  few  months  in  the  United  State*, 
kowever,  bare  illudrated  one  very  terious  difficulty  in  the  way 
tf  dentocraiic  gorernment — that  of  ^tltng  at  the  real  opinion* 
•ad  wislie*  of  the  sovecei^n  pei>pli^  at  natinnjtl  cricet,  VVe 
btftrd  repeatedly  that  President  McKinle)'  desired  to  ascertain, 
sod  St  any  rate  to  soine  extent  to  be  |;uided  by,  public  opinion 
in  the  tnntteT  of  the  Philippines.  We  do  not  doubt  that  be 
stfopml  whiti  seemed  to  him  the  best  available  means  for 
io/orming  himself;  but  he  bad  to  take  the  most  critical 
Jeciaioa — that  of  insisting,  as  was  done  in  November,  through 
rhe  American  meinliers  rif  the  Peace  Commission,  on  the 
complete  reliri<]uiihint-nt  by  Spain  of  the  Philippines — in  the 
abtence  of  auylhing  which  could  be  reganled  as  a  clear 
pabUc  manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  the  American  people 
en  the  subject.  The  Constitution  baa  not  prorided  for  such 
a  cue.  Its  authors  would  probably  have  shrunk  with  horror 
frooi  ihc  thought  that  such  s  question  should  ever  present 
itself.  They  msde  nrrangemrnts,  only  loo  effectual,  as  some 
lliiokers  an.-  inclined  to  hold,  f»r  the  utmost  dclib<^^ntion  on 
all  matters  of  legislation  on  domestic  questions  of  n  funda- 
nratal  character.  The  securities  against  drastic  internal 
tnaovaiion  afforded  by  our  Constitution  are  poor  and  slight 
ikdecd  id  companson  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates.  But  ibey  can  claim  no  such  superiority 
in  the  foreign  sphere.  The  Bill  for  the  assumption  of  authority 
«lei  Hawaii  was  not  held  to  require  any  kind  of  reference  to 
tlu  Legislatures  of  the  sovereign  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
moposnl,  or  to  the  people  at  large.  Nor  would  there  be  any 
iKhnical  reason  f<ir  such  a  reference  if  the  present  American 
Congreu  passed  an  Act  for  the  annexation  of  every  Sjianish 
tolony  in  the  world,  and  Minorca  and  Cadiz  into  the  bargain. 

In  one  of  his  very  inteieatiof;  thou^L  not  altogether  cheering 
•sties  of  essays  on  'Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democrncy,' 
Mr.  Godkin  touches  with  his  usual  oculeness  on  'the  dilTiciiUy 
■f  cwuidliDg   a   motlcm   democracy.'      The  only   recogniiuid 
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mtant  of  ssccrtainitig  what  the  torffrei^n  people  are  wanting 
on  n  quMtion  of  rxiH^ulivp  policv  is  by  olwrrving  circtions  koA 
bj  iiMiiIins  ihn  nentipnpt^r*.  Nritlier  mctluxt  i*  at  nil  con- 
clusive. TlieT«  i*  nlinost  invnriablv  F(H>tn  for  quilr  bonvM 
difTertnce  of  opinion  u  lo  tlio  precise  4|unti«ni  wliicti  were 
cliit^flv  before  ibe  min<la  of  the  electors.  Thus,  it  i*  posiible 
that  PrMident  McKinlcy  may  have  known  the  results  of  the 
'  Fall '  elpTtioDs  before  he  finally  arrived  at  the  momentous 
resolve  vbich  doiermined  that  the  United  Stales  should  be  a 
Far-Eastern  Fowcr.  IJut  there  was  nothing  decisive  as  between 
Republicans  and  DcmtK-rnlt  in  those  elections,  and  even  If 
there  had  been  it  would  linre  remained  extremely  doubtfu) 
whether  the  voters  hud  been  influenced  mainly  by  entlinsiostic 
pride  in  the  victories  of  the  war,  or  indignation  at  ili«  mia- 
nanagement  of  (he  War  Office,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  national  'expansion'  on  the 
other.  And  very  possibly  considerations  of  a  domestic 
character,  connected  with  currency  or  tariff,  weighed  appre- 
ciably with  many  electors. 

Quite  as  obviously,  to  turn  again  for  a  momrnt  lo  our  own 
affairs,  It  would  be  difficult  if  nut  imp<»ssiblc  to  regard  m 
general  election,  if  one  could  he  brought  about  at  tlie  present 
time,  as  afror<)ing  any  certain  ovidencx;  of  the  wishes  of  the 
peiiple  as  to  lirilish  policy  in  the  Far  Fast.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  was  said  a  lew  months  ago  to  have  observed,  in 
conversation,  thai  bye-elections  were  bein^  lost  because,  as 
put  it,  the  Government  would  not  enter  upon  an  unreasonabli 
war  with  Russia.  (Ve  believe  that  they  were  indeed  being 
lost  because  the  country  disliked  extremely  the  experience  of 
succession  of  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  secure 
the  ends  at  which  it  had  publicly  aimed,  which  failurea  were 
generally  due,  at  the  moment,  to  the  successful  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  Russia  at  Pekin.  The  bye>electiuus,  in  our  belief^ 
illostrated  the  gieneral  opinioD  that  while  the  British  interests 
involved  in  China  were,  indeed,  quite  importanl  enough  I^M 
justify  the  'risk  of  war'  for  their  maintenance,  our  materiujH 
position  there  was  so  strong  that  a  clear  and  firm  line  of  policy 
would  have  attained  suicess  without  war.  We  are,  however, 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  nothing  like 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  significance  of  bye-elections.  If  in 
tfaero  the  Imperial  question  most  eugaginit  the  public  mind  at 
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the  moment  controls  the  result  more  directly,  it  is  also  true  ihi 
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purely  local  and  personal  issues  play  a  relatively  larger  part  U^H 


tliem    than    is    usual    at  a    general    election. 

certain  is  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  uuw  would  not  brin: 
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Mt  *itli  Kny  anmiilJtkBtjIp  clfrarncss  the  predoinloant  opiuion 
ia  ik  eleclnrtlc  on  the  network  of  mmplrs  prablems  called  the 
F■^E^U^^l  (jui-«liiin.  It  (VDulft  not  vwn  dclprmine  whether 
tWlujoriiy  ii(  tli<-  e!(!<:tor«  wuulil  prefer  In  tititruct  ttit^  managn- 
BWt  of  that  (juestiun  to  Lunl  Koveber^  rather  than  to  Lunl 
SklUburj.  lu  Ibe  first  pWe  it  is  bjr  tiu  means  plain  that  Lord 
SoMbery  would  be  Prime  MJaialer  or  Foreign  Secretary  iti  tbe 
»it  Radical  GoTemment.  Ia  tbe  wcond  place,  it  is  quite  con- 
oarablc  (bat  the  mnjoritv  of  Ibe  electors,  while  caring  a  good 
deal  aboat  Chinn  nnd  leiurilies  for  the  development  of  British 
tnde  (here,  care  ns  mucli  or  mnrr  nhniit  lhn»c  tirtl-ratc  <toinr4tic 
^Mttiont,  aucb  as  Home  Kule  for  Irrlnnd  nnd  Ditcttablithmcnt, 
on  whicb  the  policjr  of  a  Radical  Government  would,  or  at  least 
Bigbl,  difier  esseotialljr  from  that  of  a  Unionist  Government. 

Analogous  consideration!  vitiate  tbe  sigaiGcance  of  etectioas 
to  all  democratic  oonntries.  Bat  if  elections  do  nol  afford 
Madutive  indications  as  to  the  drift  of  public  opinion  on  foreign 
qoestinns,  nothing  remains,  in  the  absence  of  a  Kefcrcndum, 
except  tbe  press.  On  the  kin  satisfactory  quality  of  tbe  press  in 
this  regatxl  Mr,  Godkin  baa  some  rery  strong  remarks : —  - 

'Id  iuUinmltciual  quMtioos,'  lie  uya,  'the  preiui  in  ofk-ii  a.  iioor 
nlianoe.  lu  iLe  first  place  business  prudunce  jirumptH  ui  uditor, 
vbollMr  be  ftilly  nwlexBtaudfl  tlie  uutt^ir  under  discussiuu  ur  not,  to 
bit*  wbat  MMoa  tho  patriotic  viow ;  uud  trsditiuu  f^'ncrally  makua  the 
■dfiab  qDarrelBMBe  view  the  patriotic  viuw.  The  Ist«  editor  of  the 
*Sui  **  oxpreaaod  Ihia  tersely  by  advisin;;  yuuuf;  jounialists  "  alwaya 
■••land  1^  tbe  titarfi  and  Strij>oi>!  "  It  uaa  long  &^o  exproasod  still 
■an  teraaly  by  the  cry,  "  Onr  uouDtry,  rit{ht  or  wroug."  ...  It  is 
M  tmn  diplomatic  difTcroDoo  that  is  ul  firet  clearly  uudorsCood  by 
fte  pnbUe.  Very  often  the  pros  and  cuiui  of  the  matter  are  impot- 
facuir  known  until  the  correspondence  is  publialiod,  but  tbo  agitation 
of  tiui  popular  mind  coDtianos ;  tbo  press  must  tslk  about  tho 
lOattar.  acd  itt  talk  is  rarely  paoi&c  It  is  bound  by  trndition  t(> 
take  tbo  ground  that  It*  own  tiovommcut  is  right ;  UTid  tlint  even  if 
Hot,  it  docs  not  mako  auy  diilbninoe — tbo  pruss  lioa  to  maintain  that 
'       right." 
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Tbcre  is  much  forci-  in  this,  which  Mr.  Go<lkin  illustrates  by 

CvCeteace  to  tite  action  of  the  Ameri<'an  press,  as  well  its  Congress, 

oo  tbe  now  happily  dead  and  gone  V'enexuelsit  question.     The 

lact  ibat  the  press  '  must  talk '  about  (juestiuns  on  which  there 

■nay  be  nolbiog  fresh  or  useful  to  be  said,  is,  beyond  doubt,  a 

arnons  evil ;  for  it  tends  in  some  cases  both  to  produce  tn  the 

minds  of  statesmen  the  view  that  there  is  more  public  cscite- 

tnest  Iban  actually  ezisia,  and  to  arouse  more  excitement  than 

llut  saaaliou  calls  for.     \Ve  do  not  think,  iDdccd,  tbat  in  tbe 
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cofidurt  Af  the  prin<:tpnl  ni^mpaprrs,  inetTopolitan  and  f>tA- 
vincial,  in  ttiii  countrt,  iliere  is  auvihia);  ]ik«  that  sbteocc  ol' 
•cnte  of  r«iponsibili(v,  ur  absence  of  knowledge  vilh  re^sid 
\o  foreign  affuin,  wbuU  the  rewarki  we  have  qaotnl  from  Mr^_ 
Godkin  uiggcst,  as  esittin(r  in  connexioD  Willi  ibc  Amrrica^^ 
pieu.  \(ir  do  wc  duubt  that  the  dcvelopmrnt  of  a  transmarin^^ 
empire  will  t<rnd  to  rnisr  (be  If^vel  of  American  journal imn,  in 
retpect  both  uf  aobrirtj  nnd  infurmntloD,  in  relation  to  furci^ 
aSatrs.  Still,  when  all  is  snid,  tbi-  fact  will  temain  that  the 
pfvst  is  rorv  itnpt'rfcct  at  an  indicatioa  of  what  it  bein^  tbougtbt 
and  felt  even  in  Great  Oritntii  bv  tbe  great  body  of  foiers  on 
mibUc  qti«iiiont.  It  ii  so  in  regard  to  home  qovstiooi.  Londoo 
u  Dot  as  UoioDisl  and  Conaervativp  as  tbe  preponderant  tonr  of 
its  leading  newspapers  would  suggc*t.  The  saniK  may  be  taid 
still  more  drcitlrdly  of  Scv>llaml.  In  Manrbettcr,  on  the  ntbrr 
hand,  though  Ibc  vnters  arc  very  predominantly  Unioniil,  tbe 
principid  newspaper  t*  Rndical.  Il  it  is  so  in  regard  to  home 
affairs,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  supposing  that  on  Imperial 
4]iimtions  the  opinions  of  newspapers  anurd  a  safe  guide  as  lo  ihe 
opinions  ol  those  who  read  ihem.  All  that  can  be  said  is  tbsl, 
when  on  such  (|uestinns  tbcy  arc  found  unntiimou*,  while  main- 
taining ihrir  dilTrrrnm  on  domestic  aiTaini,  iberc  is  n  sirnag 
presuinption,  nl  ntij  rnlc  in  ibis  country,  ibat  ibey  arc  reflecling 
tbe  prevailing  thought  nnd  feeling,  and  influencing  tl>e  dis- 
KDtient  elements  tu  fall  into  line.  And  when,  as  happened  last 
aumtner  in  the  case  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  East,  tbe  practical 
nDBnimily  of  journals  is  corroborated  by  ihc  results  of  bje- 
elections,  nnd  by  the  prevalent  Iccling  among  active  politicians 
on  both  tides,  the  presumption  ihnt  the  sovereign  people's 
views  and  irnlimenls  pcint  in  the  same  direction  becomes  very 
■tiong  indeed.  The  only  defence  that  can  be  made  in  such  a 
cue  [or  refusal  to  follow  ibese  combined  indications  is  that  *  th«^ 
public  don't  understand  what  llicy  are  talking  about,'  or,  ajH 
seemed  to  be  suggested  by  tbe  Prime  Minister  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  they  are  ignorant  ol  some  extraneous  consideraiioit 
having  n  vital  bearing  on  the  possibility  or  prudence  of  tbe 
line  of  policy  they  desire. 

But  it  may  happen,  not  very  seldom,  that  the  ttced  for  ai 
important  lm|>erial  decision  presents  itself  when  there  arc  no'' 
neaos  of  forming  any  correct  judgment  as  to  the  set  of  public 
opinion  on  the  matter  in  b:>nd.  Even  yei,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  Government  of  this  country,  ur  of  the  United 
Stales,  might  find  itself  nhnoit  suddenly  in  presence  of  a 
■itnation  in  which  secrecy  as  well  as  promptitude  in  actic 
was  of  riial  moment. 
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neb  K  case,  no  tloubi,  the  defpct*  of  dcmocrKcy,  at  least 

tl  luge  (Irmocracie*,  itaiid   cmt  b«  rompaml   with  tytlctas  of 

fonranMnt  in  which  cirpi--iive  auihurilv  is  wiehlri]  b^  the  one 

u  ibe  few,  who  can  be  quickly  and  privatcljr  vnnaulied.     Then, 

00  iloubit,  tbp  auiesmna  must  take  lii>  uvrn  puUtii-nl  life  in  hii 

bull),  and,  gcltioK  what  guidance  hr  cao,  not  from  the  '  boaae*,' 

hnt  rrom  thi?    wisest    and  brst-inlormcd,    must    more    fomranl 

•Utber,  or  stand  still  as,  his  judgmrnt  and  cnnscimro  dictate. 

lo  nch  circamstancr*,  Anglo-Saxon  dFrnncracit-s,  wc  bclicvn, 

will  alwavs  KhiIc  lenii;ntl^  on  iin^  blunders  of  a  slateitiiin  who 

hsi  pUinly  sougtit,  not  merely  to  guess  what  the  people  were 

Ibioking,  but  to  carrjr  out  ib«  general  aims  which,  judging  from 

Ike  psst,  be  knew  they   must  cberish,  by  the  meaaarei  best 

idsplml  lo  meet  the  special  crisis.      Wo  arc  not  so  sure  about 

L»an  democracies.     Indeed,  there  have  been  too  many  indica- 

baoa  thai,  when  trird  by  the  test  of  failure  in  the  sphere  of 

fani^  and  impcnnl  afTairs,  ihey  were  apt  to  develop  unreason- 

^le   fury,  unjust  to  its  victims,  and  reacting  with  inevitable 

bart  upon  their  own  stability  and  welfare. 

Tbe  course  of  history  may  prore  that  it  is  only  the  Teutonic 
fsces — for  Germany  will  feel  her  way  to  greater  freedom — ihat 
lie  altogether  fitted  for  popular  govcmuicnr.  Vet,  so  far  as  cao 
be  ja<lge<l  from  the  experience  of  the  pitt  thirty  years,  at  which 
■chnve  now  glanced,  in  the  ca»:  of  t'mnceand  Italy,  democratic 
government  in  those  countries  may  fairly  be  credited  with  much 
of  tbe  success  which  bat  been  secured  by  the  one  in  the  sphere 
of  foreign  policy,  and  cannot  fairly  he  blamed  for  much  of  the 
atsfortunes  which  have  happened  to  the  other. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  every  democratic  country  it  ii 
«[  tbe  lirsl  importance  that  the  ctaisrs  with  leisure  and  culture 
ibonld  exert  themselves,  not  merely  to  give  rflcctivc  interpreta- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  electornle,  but  to  guide  those  views  into 
fight  channels.  Here,  at  any  rale,  as  we  have  endcavournl  to 
ibuw,  the  people  are  essentially  teachable  on  Imperial  questions. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  if  wisely  dealt  with  ibey  are  unteach- 
lUe  ia  other  democratic  countries.  The  best  hope  for  tbe 
btare  of  democracy  lies  in  the  f>cnernl  realizntion  by  the  upper 
dmmea  that,  under  that  system  of  government,  the  calls  of  public 
Aa^on  them  arc  not  less  but  more  urgent  than  when  political 
■foiier  was  more  or  less  confined  to  their  own  order. 
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AbT.  XII. — 1.  Let  Racea  tl  /«  NattmxatiUa en  AuiricKe^Honffrie. 

Piir  BerlriiDd  Aueibach,     Paris,  1898, 
2.  La  Qwition  d'Oriml.     Pur  jSdouard  Brianlt,     Pdri*,  1898. 
8.  Mettemieh  vnd   ieine   auiicdrtiffe    Pt^tik.      Von  Fcdor  von 

Dcmrlitscb.     Stullgnrt,  1898. 
4.  Der  Katnpf  tttn  dia  Vorherrtckaft  in   DeutachUmd,  1859  hi* 

1866.    Von  Hwnridi  Fricdjuiig.    Twn  voU     SuiUgart,  189B. 

THE  condition  of  the  AostriBn  Empire  engngrs  the  anxioo^l 
nllenlian  of  slntMnitrn  to  n  grcaU^  extent  thnn  perbnpa^^ 
nay  other  puUtical  queition  of  the  hour.  Thi*  Kmpire  i*  com- 
puted of  a  iiuiuber  <>!'  dtfTert^ut  and  mutunlly  hostile  racvs,  and  of 
wvL-ral  distinct  nalionnlilies.  It  has  ntver  attained  to  anything 
resembling  national  unity.  Everyone  remembers  ib«  oM 
epigram,  'Bella  gcrant  alii,  Tu,  fellx  Austria,  nube';  few 
how()T«r  reflect  on  the  influence  which  the  various  arcowiou 
to  the  Empire  have  hwl  on  it*  political  life.  As  (be  result  of 
marringes  and  heritages  and  artificial  political  arrangenirnts, 
<ieruian  counties,  Italian  principalities,  countries  like  Kohcmia 
and  Hungary,  and  at  last  a  part  uf  (be  kingdom  of  Poland, 
were  joined  together.  These  were  never  welded  into  a  Slate, 
The  Tyrolesc  obeyed  the  Count  of  Tyrol,  the  Aus(riaiu  the 
Archduke  of  Auilris,  who  happened  to  t>c  the  same  peraoo, 
and  was  also  Ibe  King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary.  The  link 
that  united  these  different  cnuntries  was  the  rircutn stance  that 
they  all  recognised  one  common  sovereign.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  an  eventful  and  dramatic  period  in  their  history  during 
which  they  might  hare  been  fused  into  one  nation.  This  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  movement  ideniified 
with  (ho  name  of  Luther  was  not  only  directed  agains(  form 
am)  superstition  in  the  Church  ;  it  was  nnlionai  in  (he  deepest 
sense  of  the  term.  If  the  Imperial  authority  in  Gennnny  had 
placed  itself  a(  il*  head,  it  is  no(  im|>(>uible  that  the  grr«l 
sdiitm  in  VVes(ern  Chriittnnity  might  have  been  avoidrtl,  and 
it  is  certain  that  Gennany  would  have  been  spatvd  long  and 
bitter  yrara  of  suffering  and  degradation.  Unfortunately  at  thai 
tUDB  Charles  V.,  a  man  entirely  under  the  influence  of  tho 
Spanish  mind,  wore  the  Imperial  crown.  He  failed  to  grasp 
the  situation.  He  neither  understood  Lather  nor  the  ntoru 
forn-s  which  supported  the  c.tuse  of  the  Keformer. 

The  dyniuly  iti  whose  history  Charles  V.  is  one  of  tbc  greatest 
figures  showed  similar  deficiency  of  perception.  The  House  of 
Habsburg  ranged  itsalf  on  tbe  side  of  the  enemies  of  (fac 
Reformation  with  frantic  seal.  This  movement  took  a  firmer 
bold,  and  was  more  widely  accepted  in  the  countries  which 
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eompoM  Ibr  preseat  Auxrisn  ICmpin;  than  almoit  nnrwhcre  cite. 
TIm  depth  of  its  Influi^ncc  it  rewalef)  in  tlie  sM-re(  ri^ports 
nide  to  Rome  Iroiu  South  Gerraaiiv  by  the  coiifidential  ageuls 
oi  element  VII.  and  Paul  111.  Il  was  ruthletKlv  sappretsMt. 
Tbr  whole  nobility  of  Slyria,  with  ibv  exception  of  lerrn 
Unilie*,  ncrr  drprivcd  of  ihrir  property  for  their  Btlftchmrtit 
loUic  Proicslnni  cAuse.  VVholriale  contiBcationi  »1co  took  place 
bBohemin;  the  itncieni  nobility  of  ibc  country  were  deprived 
uf  tb«ir  land  and  replaced  by  fon-iirnrri  of  various  nntIonalili(!» 
—Spaniard),  Italutnt,  Walloon*,  I'ltrtugune,  and  above  all  by 
Iriih — who  formed  a  new  governing  class.  With  regard  to 
cbe  &1U9  of  the  people,  any  >ynip&tbie«  they  might  have  had 
«ith  the  Rrformalion  were  driven  out  of  them  by  mcrthoda 
thicb,  even  in  the  dark  hiftory  of  religious  peracculion,  are 
lODBrkable  far  their  violence  and  cruelty.  Popular  cxpreuinns 
ai  the  present  moment  in  uxc  in  Austria  illustrate  the  wnyt 
inil  means  adopted  to  preserve  what  was  callc<l  eccltsiasticvl 
nnhodoxy.  If  a  man  has  b<^eo  brutally  beaten  or  treated  wltb 
nraptional  cruelty,  he  is  described  in  popular  parlance  a« 
kavtiig  been  made  a  Catholic.  If  a  mother  threatens  to  inflict 
wrere  corporal  punishment  on  n  child,  she  will  esprcsR  her 
intention  to  make  it  a  Catholic.  The  result  of  this  policy 
was  lo  destroy  the  inicllrclual  life  of  Austria.  Men  like  Kepler 
sod  Comcnius  when  driven  from  the  country  could  not  be 
Kplaeed  by  disciplesuf  the  Jf  suits,  and  those  part*  of  the  Empire 
vhicb  bad  not  been  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  their  intellectual  life  crushed  out  by  the 
tteady  and  relentless  action  of  the  Government  at  Vienna. 

This    jealousy    of    inlcliectunl     indcpendcnrc     has    been    n 
leading  characteristic  of   Austrian    policy    down  lo    our    own 
lime      In   the  year    1859  Ficld-Mnrshal   Hess   was  not  given 
the  command  of  the  armr  in  Italy  because  he  was  a  Pn>le*lanl. 
He  had    seen  Aspern,    VVagram,    and    Lcipsic ;    he    liod   been 
lugbly  considered  by  Archduke  Charles  ;  he  was  tlie  right  band 
of  Radeuky  in  1849,  but  military  experience  und  ability  were 
Ml  so  requisite  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  in  Vienna 
u  theological  orthodoxy.      Count   Gyutai,  a    favourite  of  the 
Jtsaiis,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  hundred  thousand  men 
*ba  stood  on  the  Ticino.     This  general  was  hoprlrssly  incap- 
able.    He  remained  in  the  LomelUnn  in  foolish  and  obstinate 
■MCtirity,  and  allowed  tlie  hostile  armies  to  be  so  mnnccuvred 
tW  the  Austrian  forces  lost  all  the  advantages  from  a  strategical 
pwni  of  view  that  they  possessed  ot  the  opening  of  the  ho»- 
bliliei.     One  would  think    that  alter  the    battle  of  Solferino 
^  weakest  eye>  in  Vienna  would  liare  teen  the  real  c»us«  of 
■^  the 
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tbe  Auitrun  defeat.  Instead  of  that,  crery  «orl  of  frivolous 
i«»ioo  was  given  for  the  duastcr  iq  Italy,  BDd  a  weil'known 
J«(uit,  KtinkowstrCim,  nnnounced  from  a  pulpit,  ■urrounded  hy 
tlie  rank  and  fashion  of  Virniw,  that  the  reason  why  the  army 
hnd  not  hccn  complrlcly  victoriou*  wtu  bc4;nu«!  of  the  presence 
of  Protestants  in  its  ranks. 

A  most  serious  consequence!  of  the  steady  policy  pumted  lo 
Austria  towards  intellecttial  independence  in  erery  shape  and 
form  was  the  estranveiaent  with  Germany  which  could  not  fail 
to  result  from  it.  While  Austria  was  sinking  in  the  depths  of 
obscurantism,  Prussia  was  rapidly  becoming  the  ^ep^<^seulatire 
of  German  progress,  and  the  University  of  Kf-rlio  uequiied  tbe 
highest  position  among  the  inicllrclual  oenties,  not  merely  of 
Germany,  but  of  the  world.  Tbe  iden  of  excluding  Austria 
altogether  fnim  Germany,  on  tbe  ground  that  she  did  not  repre- 
sent German  interests,  culture,  or  habits  of  thought,  gradually 
but  steadily  grew, particularly  nmongst  the  States  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  north  uf  the  Maine.  I'bis  idea  assumed  a  definite 
slinpe  when  Bismarck  became  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  in 
the  closing  days  of  September  1862.  Four  years  after  that 
time  the  power  of  Austria  over  the  States  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  was  overthrown  at  Koniggriitx,  and  a  new  chapter 
was  opened  in  Austrian  history. 

In  dealing  with  Austria  ^nA  Austrian  piditics,  it  is  absolutely 
aecaasary  to  consider  with  crilionl  care  tbe  inlluence  of  the 
penonality  of  the  Kmpcror  Francis  Joseph.  Ever  since  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1848,  both  tbe  foreign  and  tbe  internal 
policy  of  Austria  has  been  mainly  directed  by  him  ;  and  be  baa 
acquired  so  great  a  position,  and  bat  bad  so  powerful  an 
induence  on  tbe  imaginations  of  men,  that  many  well  informed 
people  are  inclined  to  think  that  bis  disappear.nuce  from  the 
scene  will  be  followed  by  the  disruption  of  tbe  I^ropire  whose 
crown  be  wears. 

Tbe  Emperor  Francis  Josejih  is  a  man  of  considerable  natural 
gifts  of  mind,  and  extremely  conscientious  in  attention  to 
public  business.  His  remurkable  grasp  of  administrative  detail 
u  all  the  more  important  because  ihe  questions  that  come 
continually  before  him  are  not  only  grave  arid  various,  but  tbe 
difficulties  in  solving  them  are  enormnutly  oumplicaled  by 
disturbing  political,  racial,  ecctrsiulieal,  and  social  forces 
which  do  not  exist  concurrently  in  any  other  Empire.  His 
Ministers  bare  often  been  astounded  at  hia  marvelloos  and 
minute  acqnnintanoe  with  lengthy  and  dull  ofRctal  documents. 
The  judgments  formed  by  ditiinguisbed  statpsmcn  and  poli- 
ciciaiu  on  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  arc  numerous  and  inter- 
esting. 
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tflin^.  His  nailed  po«ttion  ba>  necesuril}'  brougbt  him  into 
oaatKt  with  maDy  of  the  striking  perBonaliticA  of  lUe  a^e.  The 
ptuett  of  titcac  irns  of  coutm!  Rlsniarck.  He  wan  jtrosented 
U  ilie  l^mpernt  of  Austria  in  l&b2,  and  on  the  25lb  of  January 
ia  ibal  jcar  be  wniie  from  Ofen  : — 

'The  jonag  rnler  of  lliia  counlry  hoa  made  u  most  agrwftbla 
'oD  on  me.  The  fier^  §pirit  of  tweut;  ia  united  to  tbu  digoily 
ltd  joilgineot  of  riper  jeara.  Q«  faite  a  bcaiitifol  e;o,  purticiilarlj- 
vbtii  be  is  exoiled)  and  a  most  wianiug  and  fiunk  cxprossiou  wliuu 
1m  smiles.  If  bft  waro  not  an  EmporiiT  I  Ehonld  saj  that  bv  •nan 
ftUior  too  Bonoosfor  )iU  age.  Tho  Ilungaritine  nro  most  euthiuictitic 
doDl  him,  and  aro  attnict«d  b^  tho  national  accent  witli  ^Thiub  b« 
ifwks  thflir  langnage  nod  lii«  «Iogaoco  as  a  lujrscntan.' 

[vi)rbtje«i>  later,  in  February  IStiO,  afl«r  the  diBastrotis  Italian 
wu.  OrfT^s,  wbii  wai  thv  ctlilor  of  tbe  *  Au^'tburgcr  Allgcmeim- 
Zi-ilunjt,'  law  tb»:  Emprror  Frnnris  Josrpb.  He  was  scni  on 
amtvsion  to  Vicnnn  by  the  Duke  of  Cobuig.  The  description 
bt  |ive*  of  his  audience,  which  lastetl  for  more  than  an  hour 
iml  a  quarter,  is  insiructive.  It  reveals  the  warm  symftalbies 
nl  tbe  tmperor  fur  South  Germany,  and  shows  n  certaia  desire 
tD  make  himself  acciuainlcd  with  the  real  state  of  thinjfs,  and  tu 
brar  with  patience  unpleasant  truths.  Thn  Emperor  of  Auslria, 
bawrver,  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  remarkable  for  keeping  nn 
,«jirn  mind.  Only  n  few  month*  ago  the  writer  of  (hi*  nrtiuir 
'a*  in  a  position  to  judge  how  tbe  inherent  diflieulties  of 
irerning  the  Austrian  Lmpirc  have  been  rendered  inorv  diHi- 
cslt  still  bv  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  Sorereigu  to  listen 
sad  ijire  due  weight  to  tlulementt  of  disagreeable  facts.  He 
II,  moreover,  not  a  resolute  man.  During  (be  Italian  war  of 
ll^y  he  shoned  himsell  quite  unable  to  make  up  bis  mind 
beiHn-n  different  ichemes  of  policy.  His  indecision  nf  character 
WM  made  still  more  manifest  in  l)i66.  In  that  year  he  Iind  to 
^_iace  two  enemies,  Prussia  and  Italy.  He  might  easily  have 
^Kroidcd  going  to  war  with  both  at  (be  same  time.  He  coutJ 
^BlTecome  to  terms  with  Prussia  on  the  basis  of  the  dtvisian 
^|h  (pheres  of  influence  in  Germany  ;  in  thuc  case  be  would 
'  l"»»e  hiid  the  whole  of  his  forces  at  bis  disposal,  not  merely 
fot  the  defencs)  of  V'enicf,  but  for  ibe  rccnnquest  of  Lombardy. 
Ob  the  other  faaod,  he  might,  by  ceding  Venice  to  tlie  Italian* 
a!  an  opportune  moment,  have  prevented  the  Prusso>Ilaliau 
t^lliance,  and  consequently  have  been  in  a  |>usition  to  use  tbe 
Ihkole  mililnry  force  uf  bis  Empire  against  tbe  Prustian  power, 
wdid  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  hut  on  the  lith  nl  June, 
•line  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prussia,  be  con- 
<ltt^  «  Treaty  with  Napoleon  III.,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
■h  that 
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that  Venice  sbonld  be  ceded  to  Pnnc«  Tor  the  parpA*e  nf 
being  hnndcd  over  to  Italy,  no  mnlter  whether  the  Auilrjan 
armies  were  victorious  or  not.  The  text  of  this  Treatv  hai 
never  yet  recci\-cd  the  atlrnlion  it  deBcrrps,  but,  when  the 
liittorians  of  the  next  wntury  come  lo  deal  with  it,  wc  aw 
mocb  mistaken  if  they  will  not  all  of  them  pronoun<»  it  to  be 
the  most  innrvellouB  State  document  of  our  time.  It  ii  almnit 
inciedtble  that,  when  the  whole  atrength  of  the  Kmpire  was 
required  to  tneet  the  Prasiian  altacl:,  a  large  portion  of  the 
aruiy  should  bftve  been  used  against  Italy,  although  the  Goirem- 
uient  in  Vienna  had  already  made  up  its  mind  to  cede  the 
ancient  city  of  Venice  and  the  tcrrilory  adjacent  to  it,  the 
posseaiion  of  which  by  Austria  was  the  cause  of  war  with  Italy. 
The  explanation  of  this  exlrnordinary  conduct  is  that  Count 
Moritx  Esterhaxy,  who  was  at  that  (ime  very  powerful  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  succeeded  in  getting  « -clause  introduced 
into  the  Treaty  which  in  reality  meant  nothing,  but  which 
seemed  to  such  as  he  to  bind  Prance  to  faroar  a  hypoihelical 
Italian  movement  in  favour  of  the  temporal  soverei)rnty  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  This  clause  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
population  of  Italy  shnuhl  some  day  or  other  rise  against  the 
anity  of  the  country,  the  Lmperor  Napoleon  would  not  interfere. 
The  House  of  Habsburg  was  not  to  gain  any  advantage  should 
the  unity  of  Italy  be  destroyed.  The  dynastitts  of  Tuscnnv  nnd 
Modcna  were  not  to  be  restored  under  any  cireum stances.  The 
Austrian  Government  was  never  again  to  be  imposed  on  any 
part  of  Italy.  If  the  Austrian  annt  b*d  been  everywhere 
victorious,  it  would  have  made  absolutely  no  diflerencc  to  the 
political  position  of  Austria  in  Italy,  but  the  French  f^ciously 
agreed  that  the  Italians  might  restore  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  or  break  up  and  destroy  their  country  if  ihey  thought 
fit  to  do  so.  Count  BeusI,  when  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Austrian  l^inpire,  saw  this  Treaty,  and,  as  he  rea*!  it,  could 
hardly  believe  hit  eyes.  Others  have  been  equally  astonished. 
We  do  not  wonder.  This  Treaty  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  war  in  Italy  of  )S66  was  waged,  not  in  the  interests  of 
Austria,  but  in  those  of  liie  Pope.  Austria  had  often  in  former 
days  drawn  her  swoni  for  what  she  considercl  to  be  the  <:ause 
of  the  Church;  but  neither  Maria  Theresa,  Knunitx,  Thugut, 
Stadion,  Mellernich,  nor  indent  any  Austrian  slatt^sman  had 
ever  up  to  that  (ime  dreamed  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  the  temporal  sovereignly  of  the  Pope.  The  defeat 
of  the  Austrian  arms  at  KQniggriltz,  and  the  collapse  which 
followed  that  defeat,  might,  one  would  think,  have  shown  ibe 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  men  like  Count  Bclcredi,  or  Count 
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itz  Ettcrbuy,  or  Ihe  atbm-  tnemben  of  thn  ooterie  in  Viennn 
tbo  were  guided  nn<]  directeil  bjr  the  Jeiuits,  were  not  tare 
onDcillon  in  tlie  oflairs  of  State.     CantinsI  AnioDelli,  wlii>a  he 
bcftKl  the  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Auiirian  artnjr  in   Bobetnia 
mil  tlini  ibe  victorinui  Prusilani   were  murching  on  Vienna, 
adumcd,  'II   mondo  caicnl'     The  Cardinal   wa*  right;  the 
nil  of  the  world  had  tnmr  for  ibr  politicinnt  and  statesmen 
wboimagioed  that  mankind  could  be  j^rerned  on  tlie  prineiptes 
held  by  Micb  men  ai  he. 
^H   One  of  (he  inarltMl  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
^Hmpemr  of  Austria  i*  ibai  the  monienl    a   Minister  becomes 
^Knlly  powerful  hia  fall  is  alwavs  at  band.     The  Hmpemr  has 
^^JBrariabl  V  failed  to  support  n  lea<lin^  Minister  Just  at  tbc  moment 
aben  that  Minister's  policv  required  his  most  complete  a<)hesion 
\      in  order  that  it  shouhl  be  suct-essful.    He  withdrew,  for  instance, 
tit  support  from  Schmerlingat  the  most  critical  moment.    Bcust 
I      «u  dismissed  just  as  as  he  had  brought  about  the  overthrow  of 
I      Ik  Ministry  of   Holienwan,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  prime 
Mceasiiy  to  lake  sp  a  firm,  or  at  least  clear,  position  as  regards 
the  Slav  popnlation  of  the  Empire.     Count  Andrassy,  in  many 
^      iMpects  one  of  the  most  interesting  statesmen  of  the  reign,  who 
^^•d  rendered  exceptinnnl  seniccs  to  the  whole  Empire  by  his 
^■KxlcTating  influence  on  his  Hungarian  countrymen,  was  forced 
^Hsteaveoffice  just  ashe  had  concluded  the  alliance  with  Germany. 
Httn  unswerving  adherence  to  the  governing  idea  of  the  policy 
'      9I  Andnusy,  and  its  application  to  internal  questions,  would 
certainlv    have  averted   some  of  the  pressing  troubles  of  the 
pnaent  hour.     But  the  Emperor  Francis  .loseph  never  could 
Wkratfl  a  Minister  of  really  ftrst<elass  ability.     In  this  respect 
he  contrasts  most   unfavmirahly  with  his  contemporary,  Kingr 
William    I.  uf  Prussia.     The  latter  sovereign  himself  selected 
(at  the  work   of  his  reign  four  men,  each  of  them   in  a  very 
■aiked    manner    bis    intellectual    superior.     Bismarck,    Roon, 
MoUke,  Count   Friedrich   x\i    Eulcntierg,  were  men   of  genius. 
They  were  not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other  ;  but 
AeoommandiDg  peraonalily  of  their  Sovereiga  forced  tbcm  to 
«oHi  tt^iher,  and  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  them  interfering 
I        bihebusinessnfilcpartments  which  were  not  spt-cially  entrusted 
I        ttthem.    The  Kmperor  Francis  Joseph  would  have  been  totally 
onslile  to  command,  utilize,  or  work  with  such  men. 

The  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  it  strikingly 
■llosirated  by  his  conduct  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most 
■Uastrious  personages  of  his  reign.  When  the  war  with 
Pntita  was  about  to  break  out  in  1S6(>  tbc  question  arose  as 
to  wliat  general  should  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
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that  Venice  should   be   ceded  to 
being  bunded  over  to  lt«ljr,  no  mitti. 
armtci  were  victnrinaa  or  not.     Tt 
never  yet  reoeiveil    (be  ntlvntioa 
biiliina.iM  of  tbe  next  eentury 
mucb  inisUkei)   if  (hey  will  nol  i 
ttie  most  ronrvelloui  State  doc-utnenl ' 
inciedible  tbnt,  when  tbe  wbole 
required  to  meet  tbe  PruMiaa  sti 
amif  ahoutd  have  been  utod  agait 
nicnt  in    Vienna  bad  alrmily 
ancient  city   uf  Venice  nnd    ibsj 
pi>sseMian  of  which  by  Austria 
The  explanation  of  tbis  estr 
Morilz  Esteibazy,  wbo  was  at  tb 
Emperor  of  Aaatria,  succeeded 
into  tbe  Treaty   which   in    i< 
seemed  to  such  as  he  to  bimi 
Italian  mnrement  in  favour  of  i- 
Roman    Pontiff.      Tbii  cinuie  • 
population  of  Italy  should  som* 
unity  of  the  country,  the  Bmper 
Tlie  House  of  Habthurf;  wsa  n> 
the  unity  of  Italy  be  destroyed. 
Modena  were  not  to  be  restore*! 
Atutrian  Gorernment  was  nr> 
part   of   luly.      If  the   Auth 
victorious,  it  would  have  ros 
political  position  of  Austria  i 
agreed  that  the   Italians  mir 
the  Pope  or  bre»k  up  an<l  dr 
fit  to  do  so.     Count  l^-uii.  n 
Austrian    Kmj>irr,  saw    tbi< 
bnnlly  believe  bit  eyes.     (^ 
We  do  not  wonder.     This  1 
tbe  war  in  Italy  of  1S6C 
Aus(ria,  bat  in  tho«e  of  the 
days  drawn  her  swoid  for 
of  ibe  Church;  but  nrill 
Sladion,  Met  tern  ich,   nor 
ever  up  to  that  time  dieai 
State  to  tbe   teuipontl   s- 
of  the  Austrian  arins  at 
followed  thai  defeat,  mi; 
Emperor  of  Austria  thr 
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wbethtr  bt  was  eqaal  lo  baniiliaK  with  deciiinn  vcrj'  large 
bodies  of  men.  Tbej-  contideivil  ibai  Arcliduke  Albrecht 
would  be  s  more  formidable  adrersar^T  if  be  were  lo  lead  ibe 
nttrian  ftrm^  with  which  thcr  were  to  try  conclasion*  in 
ih«mi«.  It  i$  not  very  grixrrally  known  that  Bcnedek 
UmMlf  thrunk  from  acrcpting  ttic  cnmtnnnd  io  iiohcmia,  ibst 

ic  d«:linrt]  i(  on  more  than  one  ucawion,  and  bcgg«^d  and 
prared  of  the  £mperor  nut  t»  lelect  him  for  it,  but  to  entrust 
him  with  the  task  of  dealing  with  tbe  smaller  military  erents 
which  were  likely  to  take  place  in  Italy,  a  country  with  which 
he  was  eipeciatlv  well  acc]uainted. 

Archduke  Albrrcht  hnd  many  weighty  grounds  for  declining 
his  part  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Noiih.  In  tbe 
place,  public  opinion  was  in  farnur  of  Kenedrk,  who  was 
the  hern  of  the  hour.  The  governing  reason,  however,  why 
the  Archduke  wnnted  to  get  out  of  the  command  in  Rnhemia 
was  that  he  knew  that  be  was  almost  certain  to  win  Uurcls 
in  Italy,  whereas  he  was  much  loo  keen-iigbted  a  soldier  mil 
to  see  that  the  armies  of  Prusita,  created  and  armed  by  llonn, 
lied  by  genrraU  like  Fiansrrky  and  liillrr,  and  directed  by 
legists  like  Moltke  and  Blumcnthal,  would  not  bo  so  easy 
to  dispose  of  OS  the  Italians.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  Kcneilck  was  to  hare  audience  with  tlie  Krapeivr,  during 
which  the  question  as  lo  his  command  in  Kohcmia  was  to  be 
definitely  diirideil,  Archduke  Albrecht  went  to  %w  him.  The 
two  generals  t.^lked  over  the  situation.  Benedek  had  formerly 
served  under  the  Archduke  in  Italy,  and  his  Imperial  Highness 
was  so  sirnck  by  bis  brave  and  chivalrous  nature  that  be 
presented  him  with  the  sword  which  his  father  Archduke 
Charles  had  worn  at  Aspnm.  During  tbis  interview  the 
Archduke  pressed  Kcnedek  most  vigorously  In  accept  tbe 
cnmninnd  in  l^>hemia.  Itt-niNlpk  insisted  on  bis  reasons  for 
declining.  Then  the  An^hduke  appealed  lu  his  feelings  of 
attachmeat  and  lojalcy  to  the  dynasty.  He  insisted  that  it 
was  most  inadvisable  that  a  member  of  the  Imperial  House 
should  command  against  the  Prusaiaos,  for  that  in  the  event  of 
a  reverse  the  dynasty  might  seriously  suffer.  To  this  argument 
Benedek  at  once  gave  way ;  it  wat  an  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of 
his  nalurr  which  he  could  not  resist.  A  few  bnurs  later  the 
Kmpcnir  received  with  the  grratesi  possible  delight  the  consent 
of  llenedek  lo  accept  the  amiinaud.  Shortly  afterwards  Ilenedek 
left  for  the  seat  of  war.  The  main  erents  which  then  took 
place  are  known  to  all.  The  personal  jealousies,  the  cou- 
fusioa  and  the  distracted  councils  in  the  Austrian  camp,  have, 
however,  never  yet  been  fully  revealed.     They  led  to  KOmggrhu, 
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Imperial  forces  in  Bokeuii*. 
BDiong  Auslriui  ^Qcnli  »i 

E»ition.     One   of   ihviii    i 
jdwi^  von  Krnodok.      I 
Aichdukv  Clinrlei,  who   ' 
atimiraliuii    and    T«»{H-t'l    '• 
Archduke  AlbrvcliE  iiibi 
and  was  a  man  oi  jierli 
distinguiihrd   himKll'  m 
on  rbc  :;3rd  of  March,  I 
be  held  wiili  a  single  <!' 
lonj;  in  check  at  to  si'-- 
and  win  u  decisive  v: 
mititarjr    men,  that  .1: 
lend    the  Austrian    U-i< 
regiments  of  the  Kin|r 
wu  a  strong  popular  opt; 


'  iiiiriA  might  hare  of  )■ 

n  da^-s  after  that  baltl^ 
,.,.,  -...<:i  contains  the  follotriag 

:    mo,  in  spito  of  all  119 

-Lvocnllv  and  Eimplj  a  a 

;  that  I  felt  tliat  I  irss 

III. lion   to   llio  vriaL   of  Ibe 

J  Id  not  rvgmt  having  «ntrulei 

<  man;  wordii  that  as  far  as  tha 

.1  I  vtaa  qnitu  nsoloss,  wbenaa  ii 

■r 

.,<•  the  Imperial  House  from  any 
.■•  i>f  reverse  ;  let  us  see  how  bii 
11  iLe  news  of  the  disaster  which 
1  was  published  in  Austria  a 
I':iD  rcverae  was  not  however  to  be 


to  Hi^nedek.     The  Preif  '   _,  larrilable  uatcomc  of  the  policy  of 


calling  for  this  npjb'i 
grounds  for  believing 
even  unknown  to  tin  . 
to  urge  the  appoinit: 
the  arcb-cncmy  of  A- 
liimsclf.     The    pai: 
glonnos.      Hr  was   i< 
town    in   Hunpn' ' 
diHiculiy  in  iilu- 
received  the  powetl. 
attended  in  illneu. 
after    scri-ing    with 
he  found  himself   in 
fathers  old  patron,  it' 
be  again  gn-.iily   ili> 
military    serviir*     " 
action  some  leii 
he  commanded 
San  Martino.   J I 
conduct  on  that  utii» 
courage,  the  d«v 
inspiring  with 
of  the  jMrt  be  plaj 
of  men,  and  was 
The  observant 
credit  for  bts 
oeriaia  gifu  m 


irMi-  of  mind  which  was  inaugumtei) 

.,11^1),  generally   s]>eaking,    has    been 

iince.     There  were,  it  is  true,  some 

^  exalted  character,  such  as  Prince 

rw  Emperor   Leopold,  who  trietl  to 

..  ji  the  dcntb  of  the    last -men  tinned 

.  ;ih  renewed  energy  by  faia  succeuor, 

^^  kf  his  C'ontonlnt  with  Rome  set  his 

^  j/intellcclual  rep  rest  inn.     When  this 

;  lowers  in  Vienna,  instead  of  ihrowiaic 

.  irstem  of   obscurantist  government, 

i#k  responsible  for  the  disaster.     He 

_^-'—'  with  indecent  nit  bless  11  ess,  and 

^^^  commission  of  enquiry.      When  he 

amission    he    nnswrrrd     the     various 

.    .  dignity  ;  he  tixik  the  whole  respcm- 

jt^  hinuell,  and  did  not  in  the  least  rely 

-ri-<i>rd  from  the  Kmperur  when  be  was 

■  ::A  which  certainly  contributed  to,  tf 

raase  of,  the  disaster.     He  retired 

lit  of  November,  1866,  and  settled  at 

till  hii  death.     Siiortly  after  be  took 

_    town  Archduke  Albrrcht  appeared  one 

^^ftn)  a  promise  from  him  that  be  would 

jttat  of  what   |iassed    between   biui,  tb* 

fcffj^ake,a»  r^ards  tbe  circumsiancea  under 

^  (D  tale  the   command  of  the  army  in 

Bohemia, 
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Bolinaia,  mm]  also  thnt  b«  would  not  publish  a  tiefencv  of  his 

eMdoct  «rhi)r  he  held  that  poft.     Renedeic  save  his  word,  and 

KTUpnIotuljr  kept  it.    Bctl'ofc  his  death  be  destroyed  every  paper 

■hich  bad  icfcrence  to  the  ovcnls  of  18G6,     He  expected  (bat 

Ui  defence  would  come  frnm  the  Emperor,  or  nt  Icail  from 

Arriidake  Allirecbt;  it  never  did  comr,  and   Henedek   patacd 

mr  broken-heaTtn)   and    in   disgrace  on   (be  27tb   of  April, 

IttTl,  at  the  age  of  sereiitv-Mven.     He  was  not  n  gntat  com- 

msader,  and  he  did  not  piufess  to  be  one,  hut  be  was  hejrond 

quMtiim  one  of  the  moat  chivalrous  figures   of  the  centurj. 

Tbe  ooljT  protest  he  made  af^inst  Qngenerous  and  «rea  base 

■■ge  was  to  leave  strict  injunctions  in  his  will  that  he  should 

sot  be  boriiMl  in  Austrian  uniform,  and  that  no  tnilJIarj'  honours 

ibonld  be  shown    to  hi*  remnins.     VW  have  insisted  it  sitme 

Itnitli  on  tbe  bistorv  of  Ilennlek,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  illustrate 

tbe  character  of   tbe    reign  of  the   Kuiiwrur  Francis  Joseph, 

iiul  as  likely  to  assist  our  readers  to  penetrate  the  causes  of 

ilsdisaater. 

A  ttorj  bardly  less  edifyinf*  than  that  of  Benedok  mi^ht  bo 
(aid  as  regards  Admiral  TegelthofT,  the  hero  nf  Lists.  TcgetthotT 
Ms  a  sailor  of  the  Ijpi"  of  Nelson  and  Dundnnald,  When  we 
Jwd  how  he  took  the  *  Ferdinand  Mas  *  into  action  at  Lista,  we 
fordblj  reminded  of  Nelson  on  the  (|uaiter»leck  of  the 

'ictory.'  Tbe  heroism,  lesoluiion,  and  resource  which  be 
displayed  that  day  were  never  surpassed  by  Nelson  himself. 
To  the  surprise  of  evervbody  he  fell  into  disfrracc  and  was 
■Itpriied  of  his  command  immediately  after  his  magnifioent 
Iriitiaph.  Tbe  real  reaHon  for  this  disgrace  has  never  y<!t  been 
pdilisbcd.  The  truth  is  that  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lissn 
Ctstrasted  strongly  with  the  comparatively  uninlereiting  battle 
ms  by  Archduke  Albrccbt  at  Custoxxa.  The  Archduke  was 
tbe  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces,  naval  and  military, 
<lp([ed  against  the  Italians.  His  instructions  to  Tefjetlhoff' 
*tn  invariably  such  as  tended  to  paralyse  tbe  action  of  tbe 
Bert.  Te^ellhofT  was  told  to  land  all  the  Venetian  sailors  on 
bard  his  ships.  This  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  if 
W  did  so  his  fleet  would  be  useless,  seeing  that  the  Venetians 
*m  among  tbe  best  men  he  had  afloat.  When  he  sailed  to  tbe 
tdwf  of  Lixsa,  which  was  heing  hanl  pressed  by  the  Italian 
Vt  under  PersBDO,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fri^te  bearin]^  an 
•dfff  from  the  officer  representing  Archduke  Albrecht,  Lieu- 
trvsnt  Field-Marshal  Maioii^ic,  warning  him  not  to  go  to  >c*. 
He  won  LuM  as  Nelson  did  CDpenhajjcn,  in  spite  of  bis 
Oilers.  Tbe  trophies  of  his  victory  were  sent  by  bim  direct 
Is  tbe  Emperor  at  Vienna.     This  was  tbe  crowning  olTence. 

T  2  They 
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They  ought  forsooth  lo  have  been  fornranliN)  to  Archdulcfl 
An>T<!cht  and  laid  b^  him  at  thr  feet  of  thv  Emperor,  in  order 
that  some  credit  for  Litsa  might  W  givrn  to  his  Imperial 
HighDess.  Tegetthoff,  lik«  Hrnedi-k,  bort?  hit  disgrace  io 
silence.  The  timpninr  and  the  Archduke,  t«cure  in  the  con- 
viction of  his  loyalty  and  chivalry,  imagined,  no  doubt,  their 
conduct  wnnld  escape  the  censure  of  history.  They  forgot  the 
old  saying,  '  Magna  eai  Veritas  et  prcvalebit.'  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  has  received  the  sympnlhies  of  the  world  in  the 
inisfoituties  which  have  overtaken  his  Houm*.  He  has  acquired 
in  an  ample  decree  the  personal  attachment  of  his  subjects  of 
various  nationalities  and  races.  When,  however,  imparliftl 
history  investigates  his  career,  and  obswrves  how  he  has  dealt 
with  the  various  forces  of  his  Empire,  how  he  has  worked  with 
the  various  administrators  and  statesmen  who  have  served  him 
and  what  niiilude  he  has  iissumed  to  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
time,  it  will  hardly  pronounro  a  favourable  judgment  on  it,  for, 
notwilhslamling  his  high  and  noble  qualities,  certain  weaknesses 
of  intellect  aitd  character  developed  by  a  narrow  education  atid 
pernicious  personal  surroundings  hare  prevented  him  from 
being  either  a  great  ruler  or  a  great  man. 

The  Empire  uf  Austria-Hungary  >*,  its  we  have  already  said, 
i:ompoted  of  a  very  large  number  of  mutually  hostile  races  and 
nations  :  (lermans,  (':cecbs,  Pales,  Ruthenians,  Slovenes,  Mag- 
yars, Croats,  Serbs,  Roumanians,  and  Italians.  The  question 
presses  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  various  races  should  be 
held  together.  At  present  the  Empire  is  divided  into  two  puti, 
one  of  which  is  called  Cis-Leithania,  the  other  fluni^ary  or 
Tisos-Leitbania.  The  former  d ivision  is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
•ome  sevcnteirn  different  countries,  each  with  a  local  Parliament, 
but  also  st-itding  members  to  the  Central  Parliament  in  Vienna. 
The  most  important  ui  these  countries  is  Bohemia. 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  the  Uoii,  a  Celtic  people  who 
placed  a  considerable  part  in  Italy  during  the  Punic  war. 
They  took  the  Carthaginian  side,  but  they  were  ultimately 
driven  across  the  Alps,  alter  which  they  settled  in  the  country 
now  called  Bohemia,  They  were  again  expelled  from  this  new 
settlement  by  n  (lerman  people  called  the  Marcomanni,  who 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Slavs.  The  Germans 
beg.-in  to  reappear  in  Bohemia  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  the 
twelfth  they  were  the  leailing  |ieopIe  in  the  country.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  1348,  the  Em|>en>r 
Charles  IV'.  founded  the  University  of  Prague,  which  became  a 
great  seat  of  German  learning.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite 
moveinent  this  German  influence  was  paralysed;  over  twenty 
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tlioiiuiKl  stii<lentii  left  Prngu)?,  ami  the  Univcrsiliea  of  L«ipaic, 
IflgoldtUdt,  and  Kotlock  came  into  riislcRCir.  Prague  Dover 
nguned  iu  uld  impurtancc.  In  1512  there  were  no  student* 
at  all  «t  tbe  Univcitity.  The  Protestant  tnoveitient  leeined 
likeW  to  be«l  the  animuiity  iMtwecn  the  Slav  and  tbe  German. 
TbrT  were  both  e<]ualiy  bustUe  tu  Roinv,  but  in  1620  the  battle 
«l  the  Whilr  MoUDtain  marked  tbe  fat!  of  the  Dionarcbv  uf  (he 
M'intcr  King,  >nd  with  it  of  the  Protntant  catiie  of  Bohemia. 
The  wbiilL-  cundition  of  the  country  w«s  changed  ;  oter  thirty 
tboataod  Protestant  families  were  driven  into  exile. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  trouble  in  Ruhemia.     The 

GrriDBO  population,  which  is  tbe  most  thriving  and  industrinns, 

occupies     well-defined    districts     nlmotl    eicluiively    on    tbe 

Inoticrr.      The   Con§;re9S  of   Vienna   incorporated    Dohemia 

vitb  Germany  juit  as  it  did  other  territortiies  of  the  House  of 

Austria.       Bohemia  was  pari  of    the  Germanic  ConlMleration 

wbta,    in    I6i>i,    n    German    Parliament    was   called    together 

St  Frankfort.     To  this  Parltamrnt   Bohemia   was   iiiviml   to 

Mw)    representatives.     At    that    moment    a    man    appeared    in 

public  life  who  was  deslineil  to  have  a  commaitding  inRuenoe 

M  the  politiirs  of    his  country.      This    was    Palacky,   who 

bu  rendered  such  important  services,  not  alone  to  Botiemia, 

bol    to    historical    science    f^nerallv-     Palacky'a    reply  to    the 

iavitation   to  join  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort  is  remarkable 

IS  a  ^t»T  nisenion  of   Bohemian    nationality.     '1  am   not  a 

German,*  he  said, '  but  a  Rohemtan,  and  1  l>clong  to  the  Slav 

nee.     Any  talent*  I   may  posM-s*  are  at  the  icrricc  of  tny  own 

Gouatry.     It  is  a  small  country,  to  he  sure  ;  nevertheless  it  hai 

piTscrved    its    individuality.'      Acting   under   the    advice   of 

Palacky,  the  Slav  populiition  in  Bohemia  sent  no  representative* 

to  Frankfort.     They  called  tof;elbcr  a  Congress  of  their  own  in 

Pngoe.     This  assembly  mot  in  June,  and  was  composed  of 

tollmen Litives  of   Slav*    living  under  Austrian   and   Turkish 

rule,  hut,  like  all  the  parliamentary  ns«rmblies  of  1$>I$,  it  came 

1"  a  more  or  less   ignohU  end.      In    1849  Austria   became  a 

">aiplelely  absolute  munarchy^  and  continued  so  till  after  the 

llaliaii  war  of  186^.     In  lti(>U  an  Imperial  decree  called  into 

niiience    local    parliament*    throughout    the    Empire,  and    in 

^t6\    a    Conilitution    was    citabliBhcd    in    Austria    which    in 

Cis-Leithania  is  in  existence  to  this  day.    The  local  Parliament 

>a  Bohemia  is  composed  of  some  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 

lucfaas  the  Archhiihop  of  Prague;  a  certain  number  of  persons 

*te  elected  by  owners  of  great  tTSlates,  and  other*  by  the  inhnbi- 

tUU  of  the    towns    and    the    {teasantry.       The  contention  of 

"■heoua,  however,  i*  that  it  should  be  an  entirely  separate 
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kingdom,  witli  which  Mornria  nad  Auttrian  SilcHs  sbouUl  be 
incnrporald),  nml  that  it  shoulcl  h*v<:  n  position  in  thn  Kmpire 
similnr  (n  that  of  Hungary.  During  (ht!  Mtnixtrj'  o(  Cntint 
PoKicki  in  ltf71  negotiations  were  unileriaken  nritb  tlii?  Ii-nding 
Slavs  fur  tbe  purpose  of  recreating  ibe  Buberaian  Kiiigtlotu, 
and  in  Uiat  very  year  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria  in  a  solemn 
document  recw^nized  tbe  rigbts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
and  Fzpieued  bis  willingness  to  confirm  thrm  hjr  taking  ihc 
coronation  oath. 

No  further  step  has  been  taken  to  meet  thfipolilinnl  aspira- 
tions of  the  Bohemians.  Hut,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible  that 
tbey  can  be  satisfied.  Tbe  [wpulation  uf  IJoliemia  is  about 
5,800,000  souls  altogether  ;  of  these  3,'l-i4,000  are  Cxechs,  and 
2,159,001)  are  Germans.  These  two  races  bate  each  other  wlib 
intense  animosity,  and  as  they  are  nearly  balanced  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  no  aacb  thing  in  reality  as  a  united  Bohemian 
RAtioD.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  unity  where  everything  is 
double.  There-  arc  two  languages,  two  cultures,  two  peoples, 
and  two  races,  and  it  is  manifest  tlint  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  independent  Bohemian  kingdom  is  almost  certain  to  fail. 
If  attempted  it  would  raise  the  question  of  federalism,  and  a 
serious  move  (o  federate  the  Empire  would  at  once  create  a 
number  of  alm(»t  insoluble  problem*.  Is  (he  federal  system 
to  he  integral  ur  partial  ?  For  instance,  are  the  doten-aud- 
a-balf  cxiuniries  which  really  compote  Cia-Leithania  to  be 
comprised  in  tbe  federal  system  without  exception  and  without 
reference  to  their  importance?  Is  the  country  to  be  turned  into 
a  sort  of  Imperial  Switzerland,  with  a  number  of  cantons 
proclaims)  canal,  in  spite  of  any  other  political  or  economic 
consideration  .■'  Is  Bohemia,  for  instance,  tn  lie  divided  between 
the  Csecht  and  the  fiermniis?  And  in  the  Kingdom  of  (inlieia 
arc  the  3,900,000  Roman  Calliolic  Poles  to  be  separated  from 
the  3,668,000  Kulhenians  of  ihe  Greek  rite?  Then,  again, 
tliere  is  the  question  of  Hungary.  According  to  official 
statistics,  there  are  in  Trans-Leithania  7,500,000  Magyars, 
6,735,000  Slavs,  and  2,S00,000  Houmaniaos.  The  Magyars 
are  therefore  not  much  more  than  a  bare  majority  over  the 
Slavs  at  the  present  moment  in  Trans-Leithania.  But  if  any 
scheme  for  (he  fe<leratiim  of  the  Kmpire  were  to  come  into 
existence  the  Slavs,  both  in  (Jis-Leithaiiia  and  'I'nas-Leilhania, 
would  be  broogfat  into  political  contact  with  each  other,  and, 
notwithilanding  their  mutual  hostility,  they  would  always 
combine  ngainst  tbe  Magyar,  who  is  their  common  enemy. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  7,5<10,0(iO  Mnc:yAr*  would  be 
bee    to    face    with    the    whole    Slav    population    of  tbe  entire 
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Einptrv,  which  is  31,500,000.  The  Bolicmian  difficulty,  tbea, 
Npein  intulablr  on  any  linos  which  inrolve  iho  recognition  of 
^_  wremiaR  nationnlity  as  k  whole.  This  will  appear  all  lh« 
^■aum  clear  when  we  reBcct  that  ia  Moravia  an<l  in  Austrian 
^HSilctia  there  are  no  district*  iiihahited  only  hy  Slavs  or  by 
^^Gctmaju,  as  i«  the  case  in  iioheinta.  In  these  two  countries, 
viiicfa  are,  it  will  be  remetnbered,  claimed  for  the  Bohemian 
cwrn,  the  Genuani  and  Slavs  live  together  in  what  are  called 
■isfd  diatricls.  There  seenii  for  the  moment  nothing  for  it 
tat  impartial  and  adminislrnlivc  mcthodi,  and  perhaps,  as  far 
SI  Bohemia  proper  !•  concerned,  reform  of  district  goremment. 
Hangary,  tn  spite  of  the  variety  of  its  races,  is  a  more 
OMnpaet  and  homogencaos  whole  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Aostrian  Kmpire.  Cif-Lcithaoiaa  Austria  is  much  supt-rliir  to 
il  in  riches  and  in  civilization,  but,  on  the  other  hnnd,  Hungary 
ha  great  advantages,  both  as  regards  the  form  of  its  territory 
sad  the  groupings  of  the  peoples  who  live  in  iL  Its  great 
drawback  is  that  it  possesses  only  one  outlet  to  the  tea,  the  port 
•f  Fintnc  on  (he  Adrintic  The  comparative  backwardness  of 
Bangary  in  commercial  enterprise  is  mainly  the  result  of 
religious  pertnt'ution.  Cnlviniim  took  mnsidernblr  hold  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  hut  it  wits  itampi-d  out  with  remorseless 
ae^y  by  the  hmjwror  Ferdinand  II.,  and  il  was  with 
Kferience  to  Hungary  that  be  said  that  be  would  rather  reign 
ever  a  desert  ibao  rule  a  rich  country  inhabited  by  heretics. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  TutIib  were  looked  up  to  for  a 
)«Qg  time  by  the  Prolcstanis  of  Hungary  as  their  friends,  and 
the  MahommHnii  flag  was  rrgnnlrd  as  the  symbol  of  religions 
liberty.  The  year  ItiiiO  ni>trks  an  impitrlant  date  in  Hungarian 
hlKory.  The  result  of  the  cam)>aigii  in  Bohemia  forced  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  tn  reconsider  his  position  as  regards 
Hwgmry.  The  Empire  was  then  divided  into  two  patts,  and 
Uwtgary  became  the  bead  of  thai  portion  of  it  situated 
ksjood  the  Leitba.  Continual  difficulciva  have  from  time  to 
dmo  arisen  with  respect  to  finnneinl  reintions  with  the  rest  of 
t^  Empire.  The  praseut  nrrnngement  is  that  Trans-Leithnnia 
contributes  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  turn  ictjulrcd  for  Imperial 
expenses.  In  December  of  last  year,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  make  a  new  arrangement,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
•ad  criticism,  imd  it  became  manifest  that  a  contideruble  gurty 
•xist  in  Hungary  who  arc  in  favour  of  absoluto  indepen- 
dence and  of  the  separation  of  the  country  from  the  rest  ol  thr 
Empire.  The  Prime  Minister,  Baron  Banfly,  admitted  tJwt 
Hnngary  would  be  within  her  right  to  establish  a  compU 
^tlependent  financial  system  from  thnt  of  the  rest  of  Au 
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but  he  conaiilrred  that  it  would  not  be  Mlvantagctous  to  do  lo. 
Tbert!  vriLC  n  good  dc»l  of  heal,  much  ob»tniciioii,  and  then 
troublfs  broke  out  in  Ctontin.  .Scvrrnl  oflicinl  p«rrtonft  wrrr 
killed  nnd  lti«ir  dead  IxKitrs  barbaniutlv  niuliUted.  In  tlie 
provioctal  diet  of  Af^mni  \tty  disre|>ulable  scen»  took  plftOCT 
which,  however,  gave  clenr  ex)>KssioD  to  the  batfcd  of  (be 
Soulbcra  Slsv*  for  the  Hungarians.  At  (be  present  momeot 
lfa<rrc  is  ft  most  serious  constitutional  crisis  at  Buda-Pestb. 
It  appears  that  Psil lament arj-  f^ovcrnmcnt  in  Austria  is  a 
failure.  It  terms  unable  to  keep  in  chrck  the  forces  of  dis- 
integration, and  as  the  interest  of  eaeh  Austrian  Uutle  is  that 
the  Empire,  as  a  whole,  should  continue  to  exist,  arranRementa 
'will  bare  to  be  discovered  which,  while  pieaerving  carefully 
individual  liberlj*  ami  national  life,  will  so  streo^tbon  centrt^M 
authority  aa  to  enable  it  lo  keep  within  bounds,  or,  if  n<rccssai^i^^ 
firntb  disordrrlj  or  separatist  movements.  Greater  nonsciuutness 
of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  eould  not  fail  t«_ 
have  a  benelicial  elTect  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The  weakness  of  the  Austio-Hungarii-tn  inoaarcby  alwM 
becomes  especially  clear  when  there  is  trouble  in  the  East, 
tbc  year  l»l\  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Bosnia  and' 
Herxegovina,  whicb  caused  at  once  great  embarrassment  ia 
Austria,  One  schind  of  statesmen  desired  that  Austria  should 
boldly  take  the  initiative — make  war  upon  the  Turks  and 
annex  these  two  provinces.  Manyof  the  llungatians,  however, 
did  not  wish  lo  sec  the  .Slavs  of  the  Empire  increased  by 
territorial  annexation,  and  Russia  at  tliat  time  was  unfriendly. 
In  187 ti  Count  Amirassy  wrote  his  famous  letter,  which 
formulated  the  wishes  of  ihc  civilimi  world  ;  but  the  suiue  yemr 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Powers  showed  itself  powerless  in  face  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  Constantinople, 
Austria  was  eicepiionally  weak.  Servia  and  Montenegro  went 
(o  war  with  Turkey.  The  Slava  of  the  Austriai]  Empirft 
•ympnthized  strongly  with  their  brethren  across  the  border; 
but  the  Hungarians  lost  no  oppoicnnily  of  showing  tlicir 
•ympathy  with  Turkey,  Count  Andnusy  bad  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  restrain  the  Hungarians  at  Pestb  from  going  to 
extreme  lengths  in  their  desire  for  the  success  of  the  Turkish 
nrms,  while  in  Prague  and  ihrougliout  Bohemia  the  Slavs 
majle  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Rncsian  intervention  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Austrian  monarchy,  thus  paralysed, 
Was  forced  into  the  position  of  n  passive  spectator,  and  had  to 
look  on  in  silence  when  the  Russian  troops,  after  the  fail  of 
Plevna,  were  marching  to  Constantinople.  The  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  which  was  subset) uently  modified  by  the  Cougiess  of 
B  Berlin, 
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S^iti'n,    proclnimcd    tbe    independence   of  RoumuiiH,  Servla, 

Uiii    Mnntene^n,  And    raised    Bulgaria    into    «n    in(lr|K-ndent 

fVincipalit}',     Tbe  Trenly  uf  Berlin  handed  uver   Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina    to   Austria    in    order    tlint    she    might    restore 

order  io  tboie  provinces.     This   introduced   a  new  principle 

in  dcAlintc   with  the  Eutero   Question.      If  Austria   were  to 

establJBb  herself  in   Bosnia  and   licizeKOTina,  there   was   no 

reason  vrby  other   pmvinces    of   the   Turkish    Empire    should 

■lot    be    claimed  by  other    I'oncrs.      This    in    reality  is    what 

hmM  taken  place,  and  the  estnbliibtnvnt  of  Austrian  power  in 

tlios«  provinces  must  hasten  and  bos  hastened  ibc  partition  of 

tbe  Ottoman  Kmpire, 

Xbe  work  done  by  Austria  in  Bosnia  and  Heraegovina  has 

been    brilliant;    and    nu    one  has  rendered  greater  ser^-ices  to 

civilisation    in    Europe    in    the    close   of    the   century    than 

Baroo    Kkllay,   who   bos   been   entrusted    with   tbeir   govcra- 

ttwnt.     Twenty  years  ago   those  countries   wore  in  a  stale  of 

complete  barbarism.     There  was  no  security  whatever  for  ILCe 

and    property,  and  now  everything  is  as  peaceful  and  orderly 

ox   in  any  district  of    Upper  Austria  or   (he  county  of  Kent. 

Most   striking    is    what    lini    bi^n  done  as  rcgitnis  education. 

TiiwAids  tile  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  a  great  portion  of 

what  was  up  to  that  time  a  purely  Christian  population  embraced 

Islam.     At  the  time  when  Austria  took  over  the  govemmeat 

there  were  about  449,OU0  MahocnincdanB  to  70ti,000  Chrisiians. 

Tbcse    ChriKlians    were  again  dividnl    into  Roman   Catholics 

mad  (hose  whn  prnfmrd  the  Orlhinin  I'aitli ;  the  Utter  numbired, 

mughly,  about  -107,000,  and  (he  Roman  Catholics  about  2014,001). 

There    were    also  3,-100  Jews    belonging   to  the  Spanish   and 

Vortnguese  rite.     Tbe  state  of  education  amongst  these diflerent 

«oa(esatons   when  tbe   Austriuns   took   over   the   country  was 

«icccdingly  backward  and  poor.     In  the  Mahommedun  schools, 

"^vhicfa  were  moilly  attached  to  the  mosques,  (here  was  very  little 

toagbt  except  (be  Koran,  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 

TuHtisb  Empire,  and  elementary  geography.     It  is  very  difricult 

lo  find  out  exactly  what  the  attendance  st  these  schools  was. 

■No  proper  register  was  kept,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  bcliere 

that  it  was  estremely  meagre.     In  the  schools  of  the  Urthodox 

Oifistiaos    thete    wm  alsu    no    regularly   kepi   rt^gister.     They 

kad  a  couple  of   luiddle  schools,  and  alto  eitahliahments  scot- 

tned   about    the    country,    fifty-six  in    all ;  but  none  of  them 

me  in  a  satisfactory  state.     The  Roman  Catholic  schools  were 

W  the  most    part  under  the  management  of  the  Praneiicano, 

ud  were  filty-four  in  number.     It  is  very  much  more  easy  to 
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Im«  hvo  Buid*  i*  tb«  itiwJTiMin  of  M^oob  far 
««wad<m.  TbeSnta(tlM»>adM>abm>teMkdMl8B4; 
oriiliBal  carrkriui  ««•  wideacd  ia  IliO  ia  oidH-  M  bmB 
fimruf  d«fluad  lor  Ughaicd  timatiam.  Thi^  to 
■■bMqpeniljr  adibd  g»wu«K  cad  ftwday  ■dwah,  ■ 
■«bfeeu  •■»  M  tfa*  toUomiaf;  u«  ooiv  tsnghi :  tbe 
l—fiBgtf,  gMsnpby,  liulofjr,  taatiwautia,  ifa*  bngonfe  of  ika 
eoantfj,  nstanl  biatixy,  rfaimiHTy,  gfuitiy,  ftcdnad  dn«ia(* 
boofc-luraiai^  ukI  tbe  U«a  uf  tb«  AiistiMn  Empirv  so  fu  as 
tbaj  dmi  witb  oomnercUl  ntbjectx.  Beudes  these,  udmical 
•cboob  luve  bcm  MUhlithcd,  «nii  Aiutria  baa  spued  no  mam^ 
to  make  Atta  u  rfiicient  u  pn««iblc  A  tot  renuufcaUe 
intlilutioa  i*  tbe  Mniaarjr  in  Relj(!iro  fur  llie  truoinf;  of  priests 
of  ibe  OfUirxlox  Cbarcb.  It  wu  fouiuled  in  167&,  bat  it  iialv 
rCftlly  CKme  into  workia|r  order  in  tbe  year  1682.  Tbe  aabjcGts 
tengbt  in  iJii*  temiamtj  are  :  the  old  Slav  ecdcuutical  Ungaage, 
Ottdl,  ninrnl  ihntAofy,  acclrsjutica]  bistoiy,  do^nu,  putocal 
tbtoloffy,  r.miu>n  law,  and  tht?  liki^.  Roi  eacb  cWgjnnu)  is 
obliged  to  poM  an  ciaininaliuu  in  twonouiic  scieacei  aad  ibc 
dflttuinU  of  iDMlica]  ac'utux,  especially  in  reUtioo  to  htgicoe. 
Thli  Pranctscan  ichools  have  also  inxgely  incrcucd,  and  are 
in  crery  nap«ct  mnch  more  efficient  tban  they  were  tfrenty 
yean  »gn. 

la  a  rormnr  nutnbrr  of  this  '  Kwiew  *  it  was  pointed  out  tbat, 
durin^c  lh«  visit  of  llic  Kmprnir  Frnnds  Jcnepb  to  St.  Pet«*- 
btirg  in  April  1K!)7,  an  utiilcratanding  was  coinr  to  bvtw««n 
KuHln  and  Austria  in  rrK^rd  to  the  Balkan  Frntnsulii. 
Alih<>U|{l)  Ibis  arrangement  was  knotrn  to  very  few  when  wu 
mailit  our  stntenenl,  it  baa  since  become  a  stage  secret.  Tbe 
Mdicy  iif  Austria  and  Russia  was  to  keep  ttiine:s  qniet  in  tbe 
mlkans  fnr  ilm  tnomrni.  \(itwitlisia»dint{  tlie  iplrndid  work 
that  Baron  KiilUy  Iiri  prrfiirnml  in  Bosnia  and  Hcrzrgovina, 
th«    moral    annrxution    uf    ibese    counUics    it    not    yet   quite 
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et«.  Ner«rtheless  the  stnletmen  a{  Vicrnoa  vc  perfectly 
datvrmiocd,  id  the  event  of  Miiuus  trouble  in  South- PJutern 
£iirapp,  to  more  »t  once  up(>n  AlbAain,  and  fur  •ev«ral 
ymax*  put  the  Albanians  bare  been  steadily  prepared  to 
^Welonme  the  mlvancc  of  Austria.  The  FranciacuD  friars 
•ssprciallr,  who  hnrc  great  influence  in  ihnt  country,  and  arc 
justly  and  deeply  retpcvted  alike  by  the  Catholic  and  Mahom- 
medao  population,  are  iitdefatigabte  and  akilful  workers  in  th« 
■Austrian  cause.  Tbe  Catholic  Albanians  am  panting  for 
anncialion  with  Austria,  and  tbe  Cbrittians,  (tenerally  speaking, 
wav  oi  one  mind  on  this  subject.  Tbe  better  cloM  of  the 
Mahommednnt,  ivho  have  seen  for  the  last  twenty  years  bow 
tbrir  co-ri^ligionisls  have  enjoyed  rcli)fious  freedom  and  have 
prospered  un<Icr  the  steady  gorcrnment  of  Baron  Kallay,  hnra 
teamed  to  contemplate  without  fear,  and  eren  perhaps  arc 
nrepared  to  welcome,  the  day  when  the  (lag  of  the  Hiiuw->  of 
Hababorf;  shull  l>e  substituted  for  that  of  the  Sulun  in  Allmnia. 
Tbe  ambitions  of  Austria  are  mure  far-reaching.  After 
Albania  iher«  is  Macedonia,  and  tbe  goal  of  tbe  Austrian 
march  it  Salonica.  This  is  quite  understood  at  St.  Petenbnrg, 
and  Kussian  siatcamcn  have  mode  up  their  minds  that  tbe 
Sphere  of  tlte  inflttcnoo  of  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  may 
oover  all  the  western  portion  of  it  with  the  exception  of 
Montenegro,  whereas  Kuitia  aspires  to  be  dominant  in  Bui* 
^ia  and  Servia,  and  perhaps  even  in  Ruumania.  To  carry 
out  this  policy,  as  well  as  to  make  such  internal  changes 
in  the  Etopiro  as  will  render  it  possible  by  checking  tbe 
^^elemeats  of  confusion,  Austria  must  depend  upon  her 
^HftUianoc  with  Germany,  and  Germany  has  etxry  interest  to 
^^nromote  Auttrian  extension  to  Salonica.  because,  if  Uiat  port 
^H  vere  acquired  by  Austria,  and  made,  as  it  would  be,  a  groat 
shipping  centre,  then  a  customs  union  Ixitwcen  tbe  two 
cnantries,  or  at  all  events  customs  arrangement*  favourable 
III  Germany,  would  give  that  Power  immense  facilities  for 
the  tlcvclopment  of  her  trade  with  tbe  East.  Austria  has  also 
considerable  inleiMt  lo  favouring  an  Anglo-German  Alliance, 
far  it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  really 
bieodly  and  intimate  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
vould,  through  thr  gtxKl  olTicrs  of  the  Utter  Power,  facilitate 
la  arrange uK-nt  between  ICngland  am!  Kunsia  which,  in  tlie 
iniereals  of  civilisation,  should  certainly  be  attempted.  Austria 
koold  get  rid  of  almost  any  opposition  which  die  might 
fpar  to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  her  policy  in  tbe 
Balkans.  It  can  hardly  be  anything  but  advantageous  to 
Knssia  to  be   relieved    from    tbe    constant    steady  pressure   of 
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Eoglish  opposition.  EngUnt),  on  her  tide,  would  obtain  at  om 
a  itci:  bftntl  to  work  out  hirr  intrrrsts  in  Snutlirra  iui(l  Cent 
CliinBi  ill  Kgvpt,  mill  clivwbcn-.  Knglaml  and  Kuinia  xtani 
Ov<^r  against  «acb  othor  in  Asia,  and  they  must  eacli  of  tbem 
realixc  that  neither  one  nor  tbi>  otber  can  secure  for  herself  alone 
the  whole  of  that  vast  Continent.  It  ie  surel  v  time,  if  a  collision, 
which  Riusl  be  the  inrrilablc  restilt  of  the  present  policjr  oF 
drift  and  bickering,  ia  to  be  avoided,  that  some  well  thought  out 
arrnngemcnc  should  Ik  come  to  without  delny,  under  which  the 
Kussian  and  Knglitb  sphi^res  of  influence  in  Asia  should  be 
clearlj'  defined.  This  arrangement  should  not  be  of  ton  am  ~ 
lions  a  character.  It  is  uselesa  to  endeavour  to  pledge 
future  inde6nitely.  As  time  goes  on,  new  questions  will  arise 
which  will  have  to  be  met  by  other  generations.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  think  courageous  and  steady  statesmanship  should 
devise  A  means  which,  while  satisfying  the  axpiralions  and 
meeting  tlie  legitimate  intercits  both  of  Hnglnnd  and  Kussi 
would  preserve  peace  in  our  lime. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Austria  and  her  international  positi 
must  bo  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  various  nationalities  of  her  Empire.  If  mental  training 
and  settled  habits  of  industry  be  taken  as  tests,  the  eleven 
millions  of  Germans  are  onormoosly  superior  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  of  other  races.  Alrao«t  all  the  culture  of  the  Empire 
is  German.  The  educated  German  middle  classes  are,  however, 
looked  upon  with  special  distrust  and  disfavour  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  and  by  the  narrow-minded  Ultramontane  aet 
under  whose  sinister  iiifluenci-  be  has  been  from  the  moment  ha 
ascended  the  throne.  lie  has  been  taught  to  believe  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  uncultivated  peasantry,  hi»  German  subjects 
arc  dangerous  people  and  disloyal  to  the  Ciown.  Nothing  is 
more  untrue.  The  educated  GcrmnD-Austriana  arc  essentially 
idealists.  They  arc  the  only  people  in  the  Empire  who  have 
held  to  what  is  called  the  *  Austrian  idea,'  and  who  have  always 
been  ready  and  willing  to  make  great  and  painful  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  Austria  as  a  whule.  Notwithstanding  their  loyalty, 
every  other  nationality  has  been  fuvoun-d  at  their exi)ensi\  The 
Slavs  have  been  assisted  to  binder  their  industrial  progress,  and 
the  clerical  forces  of  the  Empire  strain  every  nerve  to  paralyze 
their  intellectual  development.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
situation  in  Aosuia  do  not  wonder  that  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
Empire  there  is  a  marked  tendency  among  the  German  Catholics 
to  join  Christian  communions  srparatcd  from  Rome.  Many 
thousand  Roman  CatlioHcs  have  recently  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See.     Further  secessions  are  announ 
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Ukboat  lo  uke  plaoe.     The  inovemvnt  it  eipecially  itrong  in 

MMteenirr*  WVf  E^r,  Atcb,  and   Saatz,  but   bu  nia>)p  ittelf 

wt  rIco  in  Cariaihut,  and  «v«n  in  cbe  cout  dislricts.     Tbtt  ii  a 

mn  politimi  fact,  for  ii  !■  a  iiimrked  indication  of  «erioa> 

diicODtcni,  and  a  •arc  sif^n  tbat  lonw  unDKoment  uader  whicb 

cntain  (lUtricta  of  Austria  might  be  joined  to  GvrinaD^  waald 

not  be  unwelcome  to  «  section  of  ihi?  people.     During  the  year 

«tucb  Uas  juM  drawn  lo  a  close  ibe  bnitilityof  the  Crown  to  tbe 

(wrmani    has    l>ccomr   iiiorL-    anil    mare  apjurent.     VVbcn  tbe 

B«il«ni  MinUtn-  fell  at  the  end  of  lli'J7,  a  bctiur  time  seemed 

oomia^.    An  adininistr;ttioa  was  faroied  which  appeared  iticlim^] 

to  twcr  on    an    even   keel.     It    tailed    because,  in    the    wor<)s 

«f  ijQc  of  ita  inembcn,  it  waa  '  attacked  from  a  quarter  a^intt 

wbitfa  loyal  Germans  could  not  point  their  cannon.       It  ranished 

ca  tbe    6th  of  March,  and  Count  Thun,  a   pure  am)  simple 

Vkninrintanr  of  tbe  nnmiwest  kind,  became   the  bend  of  tbe 

Ci^Leilhnninn  Government,      lllf  |>oliL-y  baa  been  exccetlingly 

■■pte  and  superficial.      He  has  tried  to  obtain  tbe  support  of 

Ibe  note    batrkward  portion  of  the  Germans,   who  are  under 

Ultramontane  and  obscurantist  iafluenoo,  in  order  with  their 

bd|k,  in  alliance  with  the  Slava,  to  crush  the  opposition  of  tbe 

aitirated   (lerman  middle  class.     The  Slavs,  on  the  other  band, 

tie  to    be  weaned    from    thrsr:    federal    ideas   by   being  given 

fn^oderance  in  the  Central  fiovcmmenl.      In  other  wonis,  the 

Waol  Count  Thun  at  tbe  present  moment  i*  to  tntnsrnrm  the 

AiUrian  Empire  into  a  Catholic  Slav  power,  to  be  ruled  by  tbe 

ftuttal  nobility  and  tbe  prietta.     This  programme  may  provoke 

•  iBtiJc^  bat  it  is  tbe  eipreiaion  of  the  same  desire  to  crush 

iadqModeocv  and  fre«dom  of  thought   which  has  cost  in  post 

tines  in  Austria  torrents  uf  tears  and  of  blood. 

The  obvious  policy  for  the  Germans  in  Austria  to  ailopt  is 
*aeor  unrom promising  hostility  to  the  policy  of  Count  Thun. 
^Wy  must  abandon  the  delation  tbat  they  can  promote  the 
*tll-being  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  maintain  a  leading 

£itioo  in  it,  by  concessions  to  unjust  or  exa;;gerated  claims  of 
rs  and  Poles.  They  must  consider  tbe  interests  of  the 
*)tiite  it  is  their  privilege  to  represent.  They  must  fiive  up 
^  notion  that  it  Is  possible  Air  them  to  get  any  assistance  in 
^Uir  struggle  from  any  other  nationality  in  Austria.  They 
■tiitt  rrly  on  themselves  alone,  and  on  the  moral  support  of  tbe 
Ipeat  Kmpire  of  tbcir  race  across  the  northern  border.  Tbe 
Utamtiate  and  prr-ning  work  before  them  is  the  reconstruction 
'thanian  .Vuslria.  Tbey  should  strive  with  might  and 
Kr  the  relations  of  Galicia  to  tbe  Empire.     This 
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Polish  province  is  now  one  of  the  Cis-Lei  limn  tan  group  ol^H 
countries.  It  is  a  sourre  oi  unmitignted  eril  tt>  the  inten»ts  of^^ 
Gortnan  culluru  in  that  grnup.  It  i«  in  a  ilvplornble  fiiiiincial 
condition.  It  but  perim  fn-edam  of  loc:>l  administration,  but 
its  aiTairs  ar«  manii;ee(l  so  b^idU  tUat,  nolwitliatanding  its  natanU 
resources,  Ibe  local  revenue  is  totally  insuDlcient  to  meet 
administrative  requirenicntSf  and  a  sum  in  aid,  amoununfc  to 
about  4,000,000/.,  is  given  annually  hy  the  Empire.  Tfau 
tnonoy  comes  for  the  most  p«Tt  out  of  tlie  pockc^ts  of  the  Ocrmnns. 
The  letnm  made  by  the  Pnlrs  is  In  join  stcndily  witli  nil  parties 
in  llie  Impt'rinl  Farlinment  at  Vienna  who  are  hostile  to 
Cjcrman  civiltziiliun.  If  these  Pules  were  no  lung«r  in  the 
Parliament  at  Vienna,  and  if  Galicia  were  merely  joined  to 
Austria  by  a  personal  union,  the  German  party  of  progress  and 
enlightenment  would  command  a  permanent  majority,  and 
would  1)0  able  to  hold  its  own  ngftinst  a  combination  of  Slav* 
and  Italians,  even  if  tbts  <x>mbinntion  were  supported  by  tho 
prietl'led  elcrtnni  of  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  the  Tyrol, 
To  make  themtelves  quite  secure,  the  (lerman  party  should 
also  insist  that  Dalmatia,  Mhcre  the  pure  Gerninn  element  is 
weak,  should  also  he  separated  from  Cis-Leilhania  and  placed 
under  the  Ilunparian  crown.  This  would  be  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  not  easy  to  develope  the  resources 
of  that  beautiful  country  under  present  circumstances.  It  should 
be  under  the  same  ^orernnicnl  as  Bosnia  and  1  Icrzej^vina,  and 
direct  and  easy  communication  made  between  Snrajero  and  thA 
sea.  The  departure  of  the  representatives  of  Dalmatia  from 
Vienna  would,  however,  leave  the  (iiermans  complete  masters 
of  Cis>L«ithania,  which  i*  the  heart  and  the  soni  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  A  serious  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Empire  ii  a( 
hand  ;  whether  the  ship  of  state  will  weather  the  stonn  dejiends 
almost  entirely  on  the  steadiness  of  the  German  portion  of  the 
crow.  The  l>elief  that  it  is  pirsslble  to  conduct  uifairs  of  state 
on  Ultramontane  principle*  betrays  a  childish  if;norancc  of  th4|^| 
actual  world.  A  ccnlrnlized  Austria  governed  by  an  Imperial^ 
bureaucracy  ia  also  an  idle  dre.-tm.  Whatever  may  be  said  ia 
favour  of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  as  suitable  to  the 
days  when  lie  lived,  or  even  to  the  peritKl  of  the  long  penco 
which  followed  Waterloo,  it  tieeame  (joite  impossible  after 
KOoiggiatz.  The  time  during  which  it  might  have  been  tried 
with  success  has  gone  for  ever.  The  concessions  made  to 
Hungary  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  even  modified  in  the  direction 
of  cvQtralixation.  In  each  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the 
position  of  the  various  nationalities  will  have  (o  be  roconsideredf 
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and,  in  view  of  tbe  coDfusioD  which  would  follow  the  break-up 
of  the  AuBtrian  Empire,  we  are  confident  a  aolution  will  be 
fonad.  When  the  time  arrives  Austria  will  hare  a  great  and 
honourable  part  to  plaj  in  international  life.  She  maj  bring 
about  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  assist 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  new  century  will 
witness  the  rivalry  of  four  great  empires — the  English,  the 
German,  the  Russian,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  A 
regenerated  and  enlightened  Austria  might  do  much  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  great  Powers. 
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Art.  1. — 1.  TttUf  le  Oper*!  tli  Dante  AUghieri.  XuornmcnliT 
rirnlutc  nel  Icstn  dal  Dr.  G.  Moore.     Ozrnrd,  1894. 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  I^Ofier  tfatHft  and  Noiahle  Matters  lit  the 
M'orkt  oj  Dante.     By  Paget  Toj-nboc,  M.A.     Oxford,  IS'JS. 

3.  Dante  and  hi*  Citrlr,  witli  f/ie  Italian  PoeU  prtctding  him. 
Parts  I.  awl  JT.  {CoUeetfd  fVorhs  a/  Dantn  Gairiel  Rcuetii. 
Vol.  11.).     I-on(it.I^  18811. 

4.  Dante  AUii/hieri.  Traits  de  r^foquencenitgaire.  Mnnutcrit 
(I«  Grenoble,  publie  par  Maignien,  coaterraieur  cle  Is  Biblio- 
th^ue  tie  Grenoble,  et  le  Dr.  Prompl,     Veniw,  1882. 

fi.  //  lyattalo  de  Vttlgari  Eloquentia.  Per  cura  di  Pio  Rnjn». 
FirenKe,  18!t6.  AI»o,  edizionc  minortf,  bjflhc  samp.  Fireoae, 
1897. 

6.  Dante's  Treatist  '  Dt  Viilguri  EliM/wnlia^  TranjUtcd  into 
English  with  cxplanalorj-  notei  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell, 
L.L.M.,  of  Trinity  Calle{!<',  Camlmdg:«.     London,  1890. 

7.  La  Psiailoijia  dttC  Arte  nelta  Ditiaa  Commedia.  Dr.  Luigi 
Leynardi.     Torino,  1894. 

*).  DanU  e  la  Stattsliea  detle  liitgtu.    F.  Mftriotti.    Firenie,  1880. 

IT  may  seem  supt^ifluout,  if  not  impertinent,  at  this  time  of 
Any  to  remind  ihe  world  that  Dnntc  isa  poet — not  lets  than 
a  po«l,  but  aUo  not  more  than  a  poet ;  n  poet  greater  tban  moat 
if  not  quit*  all  olhrx*.  mor<:  com prch«n five,  mntv  unJrcraal, 
yet  After  «ll  and  Iwforo  all  a  poet,  with  the  merits,  but  alco— for 
better  and  for  wone — ^with  the  limitations,  of  n  poet.  Vet  it  ii 
precisely  at  ihii  lime  of  day  that  the  reminder  it  needed.  Dante 
waa  ccriainly  never  more  widely  praised,  probably  never  more 
highly  appreciated  ;  but  he  ia  in  some  danger  of  being  most 
praited  and  moat  appreciated,  not  for  that  which  he  moat  truly 
deaired  to  be,  and  that  which  he  most  truly  ia,  but  for  the 
accessorieB  and  accidents  rather  tban  the  essence  of  his  work. 
Vol.  189.— JVo.  378.  D  Dante 
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Dant«  is  a  whol<!  so  ratt  that  liii  reader  is  ortentimn  tcmptedj 
to  forget  tUe  wtiolv  in  thu  parts.  Danto  as  a  philiwopher, 
a  polilictan,  on  liistorUn,  a  geographer,  an  aslronomer,  a' 
geometrician — Oanie  as  an  Aristotelian,  a  Plafintil,  tven  by 
anticipation  an  Hegelian — Dani«  as  a  Guelph,  a  (ihibelline,  an 
Impenaiiil,  a  Catholic,  enlists  tuccpssivdy  the  levcral  interests 
oi  those  who  eomc  to  him  with  special  intereits  of  their  own. 
I>ant<:  a  all  these  <;r  something  of  all  these:,  but  all  these  would 
matter  little,  would  not  make  Dnnte,  if  he  were  not  above  all 
a  poet.  And  this  is  what  lie  himself  sought  and  strove  to  be. 
To  be  a  ]>oet,  to  succeed  as  a  pnet,  to  be  even  a  poet  laureate, 
recognised,  decorated — this  was  the  instinct  of  hie  childhood,  the 
inspiration  of  hia  youth,  the  task  of  his  manhood.  And  if  it 
was  not  only  in  order  to  be  a  poet  that  lie  laboured  at  philo- 
sophy and  science  and  rhctoriri  still  it  was  to  this  end  that  be 
bent  all  the  powers  of  his  inlellei-t,  on  this  that  he  concentrated  , 
all  the  mighty  resiiurces  of  hi*  heart. 

His  own  countrymen  in  simpler  ages  nearer  bis  own  lime 
recognised  this  fact  bejood  a  doubt.  Boccaccio  says  plainly 
that  it  was  ambition  that  made  Dante  a  poet,  ambition  for  fame 
and  glory,  and  that  be  chose  this  calling  because  it  led,  like 
the  life  of  heroic  deeds,  loacrown— because  the  poet  is  the  rival 
of  the  hero ;  and  there  is  much  in  Danlo's  own  language,  which 
indeed  Boccaccio  is  but  echoing;,  lo  confirm  this  view. 

Of  all  purely  human  energies,  Dnnte  ranks  that  of  tlie  poet 
highest.  I'he  place  occupieil  l>y  the  poets,  and  the  ports  assigned 
thetn,  in  the  '  Dirine  Comedy,'  are  very  remarkable.  The  Dame 
of  poet,  we  read,  is  that  which  honours  most  and  most  endures. 
The  great  Pagan  poets  are  stationed  within  the  gate  of  Hell,  it 
is  true,  but  in  a  region  apart,  a  region  of  light  amid  (h« 
darkness ;  they  have  such  honour  *  that  it  separates  thcin  from 
the  manner  of  the  rest,  the  honourable  name  which  sounds  of< 
them  on  earth  gaining  them  grace  and  advancement  in  heaven. 
As  Pagans  they  must  endure  the  doom  of  Pagans,  bat  of  honour, 
apart  from  divine  justice,  none  have  more.  It  is  theirs  to  pass, 
dryshod  as  it  wore,  over  the  rivulet  of  Kloqueace,  and  to  enter 
through  the  Seven  GatPi  into  the  Noble  Castle,  where,  in  a 
serene  air  neither  sud  nor  glad,  they  rest  for  ever  among  the 
wiae   and  the  bold.      Such  is  thfl  spot  where  *  Orphetis  and  i 

'  la  UiO  lln«s  wliii-li  duHiibc  tlH-ir  £ate  <■  InC  ir.  71  el  Mfj.).  Um 
'eorerol,  uaiid,  onnum.  uiinta,  oiiomtr,'  bk  enriiniiljr  rciwatad,  llU  tbo  vbnhi? 
paSMgt  niBJ  tw  wid  >il«mlly  to  rc4cba  nitii  '  banour,  honour,  hunniir  to  tbcm, 
olamal  liouoaconsmoR!.' 

This  sort  of  repelttirm.  It  mny  bn  noloil.  Is  a  vrll-kDcniu  %bi«  la  Provcnfa] 
{netry,  nnd  U  Vnonn  u  ilii>  '  mot  turanL'  A  pluy  no  tbcat  SMue  or  kiDilnd 
wocU  oocD»  iu  tiic  *  EnKQliamen '  ot  SoriMK  vv.  1050  AT. 

where , 
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wImr  Honwr  are.*  Bat  ooi  Orpheos  umI  Hommt  anlj.  It  u 
OMHiph  la  w«u-  (br  Dfttno  of  ■  uur  port  to  gain  admittaooe  to 
tii«ir  rl5ttun),  iumI  Danle  inclciilrs  ia  it  sat  oolj  *  Honce  the 
astiriftt,'  Lucan  And  Oviil,  PUaltu  umI  TcmKC,  Jaraia)  and 
Pcniat,  Kuripidea  and  Siaaonidg^  but  olhen  wbo  are  to  tPS* 
and  must  have  be«n  to  a  still  greater  ineanre  to  Daaie  >'i"««*tfi 
little  more  than  names— A^tfaon  and  Antipben,  Cvdliosaod 
Varro.  All  bare  Mjsal  Iwooar  with  tbe  kiiifi  sad  ooaqanon 
or  the  world,  aad  of  tba  nalntt  of  the  maaA,  wiA  Cmmr  and 
Cicero,  with  Plato  aad  Ariitotir,  with  Hlppocnlr*  nnd  ftalrn. 
*vith  Hector  and  with  Saladiathrgrorrra*.  Soa^ii,io  [hrgical 
pMngc  which  opens  the  '  Par^iso,'  we  rcati  that  the  triumph  uf 
tbe  no*t  is  at  high  and  me  as  that  of  the  C»sar.  'Joy 
■bonld  there  be  in  Delphi  when  an/  tbinu  for  tbe  seldain 
fklndwd  laureL' 

Bat    this   IS  not   all.      To  the   poeu  tbe  poeu  bare  erer 

been  kind,  nnd  the  iwwtest  and  sptatt  pniMa  of  poetrv  have 

i»  all  ages  been   those    penn«)   hy   tbe  ambna  of   tbe  craft. 

Sat   no   great   poet  has  erer,  in  all  bialorf*  boooared  another 

Ks  Danie   has    honoured  Virgil.      Tbe  pwsitioa  of  Virgil  in 

*he  '  Dirioc  Comedy'  is  naiqae  in  litermtareL     The  laagnage 

'wrhicfa    Dnate   holds   towards    him    at    BeMuK  atkd    in    part- 

a.ag — the    language  whicb    be    nuJua    Soritito    aod    Statins 

liold    toward    him,    with    its    int«iisilv    of   gistcfnl    Inve    nml 

^ffliratiun,  implies   before  ererjlbing   Danlc's  view  of  rxieuy, 

stnd  of  piieta  such   a*   VirgiL       Virgil   ts   Dante's  'Author,'   a 

^artnd    perhaps  of   special   meaning  on    I>airte's  lips,   and    bis 

Ikluter.       Dante     can    plntd     with     him    hy    virtoe    of    long 

audj  and  of  migbtj  love.     Again    and   again  be  qootci  his 

'wonls  or  bis  thoughts.     A  single  epHbec  at  Virgil  avails  with 

liim  to  lift  »Dr  wbn  in  thi?  <  /Mnrid     is  a  aoe  naMc^  a  Pagan 

yrinceling,  witbTmjiin  and  Conitantine  to  a  pbce  Bose  advaaead 

«lua  that  of  Virgil  himself,  high   and   bright   in   bliss.*      We 

^Te  aaly  to  look  under  the  name  Vifgilio  in  Mr.  Tojrabee's 

nnr  Dictionar/  to  soe  collected  togatbcr  tbe  titles  by  whicb 

l^uile  npottrophises  thft   Koman  poet — his  sweet,  bia  dMr*  bU 

"viw.  Lis  Hue  guidr,  the  sea  of  all  witdom,  the  sweat  ndayagaa, 

ike  lofty  doctor,  thr  grenter  Muse.     Sofdettok  ika*  wUst  and 

^isdainfal  spirit,  motionless  and   unpertoiWd  m  bis  pride  liba 

amschant  lion,  leaps  to  life  and  love  aa  be  gmcu  bis  bradMV 

^luituan,      StRtius,  just    released   bom   PorgaMry,  woald  be 

billing  Id  spend   uDothcr   year  amid   its  cMosrs  only  to  base 

lirtd  on  earth  with  Virgil,     He  forgeu  his  coodilioa  in  tbe 


'IthltKcajiixllMiiiiiii*  onus,'  'Ma.'  iLtSk    C^'hr,*] 
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deiire  to  *  dup  bim,  every  word  of  whotD  is  a  *]«ar  token  of 
lore.'  In  tbr  consummate  innmcnt  when  Dnnlc  Inmielt'  ftt 
last  sees  Rentricr,  liis  Rrsl  mipulxc  is  to  turn  (u  Viri^il  with 
Virgirsown  wonls,  those  worils  wliich  iloublle^s  had  often  risen 
to  his  lips  in  real  life,  '  1  feel  th«  footprints  of  the  olden  fUime.' 
And  when  he  finds  that  his  conhdaiit  is  ^ne  he  forgets  even 
his  new  bliu  and  gain  in  passiunaie  weeping  for  bis  loss. 

All  this  is  much,  but  more  than  all,  if  we  consider  the 
profound  and  calculated  lij^ificance  and  proportion  of  all 
Dante's  important  figures,  is  the  mere  fnct  nt  Virgil's  posittoD 
in  the  porm.  Poetry,  in  the  person  of  Virgil,  is  Dante  s  guide 
tbiongn  two'thirds  of  his  journey.  Poetry  is  the  highest 
cmbouiment  of  human  wisdom,  the  purest  glory  of  tite  human 
race,  the  best  human  pilot  of  humanity. 

But  Virgil,  it  may  be  said,  and  to  a  lest  degree  Staiius  and 
the  other  great  ancients,  are  seen  by  Dante  through  a  baae  of 
conventional  reverence ;  they  arc  heroic  figures ;  they  are 
traditional  glories — mythic,  symbotiral,  and  as  such  accepted 
and  partly  taken  on  trust  by  Dante.  Even  if  it  were  no, 
Dante's  love  of  poetry,  the  importance  he  attaches  to  it  aa 
sudi,  is  not  lets  conspicuous  in  his  mention  of  the  poets  of  his 
own  time. 

'  Eton  like  the  two  sons  that  SlatiuB  tella  of,  wlieu  tliuy  behold 
■gatD  tlwir  mother,  even  such  wua  I  when  I  heard  name  hiuiuilf  tlia 
Wt  father  of  mo  and  mine  who  ever  usod  swoet  and  gnktoful  rlytiK'n 
of  lure. 

'  And  I  to  bim :  Tnnr  sweet  ditties,  so  long  aa  modani  use  shall 
lost,  will  make  dear  thoir  very  ink.' 

It  ia  tbu»  be  introduces  Guido  f'auinicelli.  But  Guido  tells  bint 
he  C«n  point  to  a  still  better  master. 

There  is  a  warmth  of  special  personal  interest  in  the  passage 
which  follows.  It  is  of  course  Dante's  practice  to  introduce 
CTcrywbere  his  personal  friends  and  foes,  to  embcKly  his  loves 
and  hales  in  concrete  examples,  llis  dealing  with  {loetry  is  no 
exception,  and  throws  a  light  on  the  history  of  the  poet  and  his 
art.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  no  good  art  is  produced 
except  in  a  circle  or  a  schntd,  a  brotherhood  or  a  clique.  Like 
all  rules,  this  has  its  exceptions,  but  Dante  is  not  one.  Despite 
his  tremendous  Individ uaJity  and  originality  be  certainty  comes 
before  us  at  first  as  a  member  of  a  little  ctrterie  or  clique  of 
poets,  a  youthful  brolheriiood,  striving,  as  so  many  youthful 
brotherhoods  have  striven,  to  strike  out  a  new  style.  Ami 
Dowbere  does  tlie  ramaradene  of  such  a  brotherbiHxl  receive 
more  touching  or  noble  glorification  than  where  Dante  intro- 
duces 
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liocM  h»  owa  enrly  poetic  frinndi  iknd  compeers  into  his 
tBmoTtal  *ong.  Th«  idm  of  '  I>«ite  and  kii  Circle'  hu  b«ea 
■inte  familiar  to  ui  by  the  ^-(lius  lutd  learning  of  Mr.  D.  G, 
Rouetti.  In  the  words  which  Dante  puts  into  the  motith  of 
Gaido  Guinicwlli,  it  is  pcrhips  not  fiiacifill  to  diicoTcr  an  echo 
«Nmintsccar«  of  the  opinions,  possibly  of  thp  vcrj  Unguage, 
htid  bjr  this  little?  cnfrir,  when  ibry  lived  and  talked  together, 
in  the  first  infallihility  of  youth  : — 

'At  for  dittios  of  lovo  sad  prom  of  romance'  uf  s  (inido,'  tliis  ouo 
lUd  all  who  ivnitv  thna).    Lot  tbo  fooU  prklo  who  IfdivTe  that  tho 
lUin*  is  before  him.     Si>  tin:  dlilcr  giniemtion  crit-sl  up  Oiiittone 
If  Arttzo,  nutil  at  lut  the  tratb  prcvailod.'l 

The  better  master  whom  Guidu  introduces  is  Arnnut  Daniel, 
ibc  Pinveoi;al  poet,  an  imilatiim  of  whose  language  D&nte 
pncMds  to  build,  w  to  speak,  into  the  walls  of  bis  own 
aihrdral. 

Hiat  Dante  should  thus  honour  these  poets  of  hts  own  and 
ttnewbat  prccctliog  times  is  to  us  remarkable.  But  what 
RDpbasUes  bis  action,  and  what  is  still  more  significant  of  bis 
piste  among  his  poetic  friends,  is  that  we  have  it  on  renord 
ihit  Ciuo  da  Pistoia,  a  conteinporury  poet  who  knew  Dante 
veil,  make*  it  a  serious  complaint  that  Dante  omitted  to 
■nenlioo  jet  another  minor  poet  of  the  lime,  one  Onesto  di 
Oonrima. 

CiDo  linils  two  faults  in  the  '  Dirina  Commedia.'  Two 
faults — so  many  and  yet  no  more  in  so  great,  so  large  a  work. 
CiuiMity  is  roused  to  hear  what  they  are. 

'  Ona  is  that  holding  with  SordoUo  high 

IDiacoarso,  and  with  Ibo  re«t  ivho  saiig  and  tan^t, 
Ho  of  Onwto  di  Boacima  nought 
Has  said,  who  wu  to  Amantd  Unniol  nigb.'t 
Tbe  passage  about  the  two  Guidos  in  the  eleventh  canto  of 
'  Purgatory  '  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  quotation.    The 
aecoDd  Gaido  may  bo  Cavalcaati,  while  it  is  often  maintained 
I      liu  the  third  poet,  who  *  perchance  may  chase  both  one  and  the 
D  the  nest,'  is  Dnnte  himself.     AU  worldly  fame,  even 

['  Tb  liRKMuiii  b  OlMOl  ilo  Diinioll.  or  EMidoall,  a  aatXo  arar  I.lncf^ 
I'PnK.'nvLlUL    Son  Uutlor  and  liiw  □■It'  nd  tar.    Son  alio  *  Awdany.' 
Ml  UUi,  1S89.     Vn  Qalilono  oT  An'Kio  dM-i  In  lilCI,  laA  ttiii*  btbags  lo  tbo 
HstiM  bafora  Daoln.    Ho  Is  (hxii'IihI.  m  ■  I'art:..*  mIv^  witb  the  Nalatf, 

Kila  I.nitia(^  aoJ  UuonKxiiinU  UrtiiiMitiil  of  \.wta\ 
to  ila  fbloSu;  Bonnitt  lii.:    lt<jniHtir»  tiuiialnliuD  in  'Uinle  and  his 
CMa'    Omala  At  Hoiiciiiia  or  Duloiioo  wu  a  Dortor  of  Irnirs,    Ba  ii  osnUonod 
*><  trcinl  tn  Dauii:  iu  tliu  ■  V.  K .'  I.  xv. :   ■  tlonialiw  ct  alii   pcdsatn 
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llir  pont'*,  U  but  >  limlii ;  but  the  phrue  '  L«  gloot  Mb 
lin|{Uk*  birtrn)'!  Dantc'H  fcelinjti,  and  >o  dors  the  GOIWDI 
■•iprnHioii,  *  JM  nun  e  e'"'>to  (lall'clati  gmttc.' 

Son[i>ll<>,  (tic  good  Snrdrllo,  hm  bc«n  already  noticed.  Hi* 
pnimiuMico  nod  iniportstm-  in  th«  *Coininedia'  can  bitdlvb^ 
AltribuiMl  to  any  mute  but  that  bo  too  was  a  poet,  evm  i(  hii 
nitiludp  (owani  Virgil  did  not  prorr  tbia.*  The  satn«  waolil 
nnp<'nr  lu  Ih-  (lin  rcn)«>n  of  the  pln<-e  nnd  pnrt  f;iven  to  Folqntt  n( 
Maneillr*!  in  I'nrndice.  A  tniulml our- bishop,  he  bu  liic 
run'  <)u«tity  ol'  uniting'  nrt  and  rirliginn  ;  he  has  paised  (mm 
rarlhly  U>  Urnvrnly  l(ii'«  ;  be  is  there  where  poetry  linili  itt  Irw 
rnd  and  npUnntion  ;  there  where  one  gaxes  into  tbr  art  *>Udi 
itiakra  beautiful  with  bo  f;reat  affection';  there  'where  tbr 
([ooil  i«  diioerned  whereby  (hr  world  on  high  turni  that  below-' 

Such  pauages  artr  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  tbnw 
what  wa*  Dnnte'c  chief  earthly  ambition,  blended,  it  is  mt, 
with  a  higher  aim  whii-b  at  fint  fnnters  and  then  orcrponn  lU 
but  in  which,  though  merge*!,  it  ■■  not  lost.  It  was  ^>  be  t 
|M>ot,  a  '  regular'  poet,  a  grvat  poet  like  Virgil  or  Homer,  oot 
of  the  comnnny  of  the  sovereign  bards,  the  sisib  among  stfli 
great  intelligrncvf.  To  write  poetry  wa«  bis  orennasceruig 
inttinrt  and  interest  from  youth  to  age.  Every  mood,  tftrj 
phate,  tif  his  lifr  leiuls  itself  to,  passes  into,  this  form  a 
eipRtsioa.  Hr  rrturnt  to  it  again  and  again,  with  wilff 
riews,  with  greater  knowledge,  with  intraarr  passion.  Foiled 
in  his  practical  catwr,  in  exile  and  wandering  be  fiM 
kiaiMlf  ti>  this  end.  Povtiy  is  to  win  all  back  for  him.  H  on, 
VMltd,  whitened  with  age,  be  is  u  coaqotr  bis  ubciiinu 
vemuxy.  lit  is  to  retun  in  trim^  M  FlamK«.  a  poet  rrcsf- 
■fanl,  a^aittcd,  ampted  ;  aad  wm  A»  tamt  wocre  in  lahtej 
b»  was  haptiaed  be  is  to  take  tbr  poet's  crovn  at  haitl : — 


■OMaltnvaea 
Dalai* 


eawi,  COB  altra  mDo 
edianll 


Sac^was  Oute'a 
wihTVMilw?     TaWa 
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ia  other  wonli,  di<l  Dftnlc  consider  to  be  the  &rt  and  fanction 
of  the  pocl  ?     Wli-it  is  this  great  poet's  theory  of  poetry  ? 

Haro  we  the  mnli-rta.!  fur  nnswcnng  this  qucsliim?  Not 
perhaps  altogether,  hut  to  a  large  cxt<-nt  we  hxve.     \Ve  hare  it 

Eutly  in  Dante's  poems,  partly  in  his  prose  work*,  which  u« 
ir^ly  snalytiml  and  critical.  Poet*,  uys  Aristotle,*  are  of 
two  kinds.  Poetry  Is  ^  eii;fivov':  7  futvtKOv,  the  product  of 
either  a,  fine  talent  or  a  fine  frenzy  ;  or,  to  put  it  a  little 
difTerently,  poets  are  either  conecious  and  self-erilical  or  uncon- 
scious and  instinctive.  '  Poetry,'  says  one  of  the  most  giflod  of 
oar  living  poets — 

'Busy  be  sotDothingmoro  than  anartorasoienoo,  but  not  booaose  it  ia 
nut  Ktrictly  spesldng  a  ecienoo  or  an  art.  There  ia  a  acdence  of  vorae  as 
Karely  bn  thoro  i%  a  ecicnco  of  matheniatica ;  there  ia  an  art  of  cipres- 
Hion  1^  nwtro  as  certainly  as  there  is  an  art  of  repieaentation  by 
painting.  To  eomo  pools  tho  understanding  of  thia  science,  the 
uastcry  of  this  art.  would  seem  to  come  by  a  natursl  instinct  which 
needfl  txifliing  but  pnutico  for  its  dcrelopmoDl,  its  application,  and 
its  pirfi'ction.  Others,  by  patient  anil  conscientious  study  of  Uioir 
own  ahilitiuti,  attain  a  no  less  utinusta3mblo  and  a  scarcely  less 
adtniimhle  muoccks.'  t 

The  words  of  Aristotle  were  probably  not  known  to  Uaate,^ 
boi  they  were  douhllecs  known  to  one  of  hts  lint  critical 
hiogTapiiers,  Liun.-inli    Hruni,  who  distinguishes  between   the 

rts  who  write  by  virtue  of  a  certain  innate  force,  which  may 
called  'furore,'  and  those  '  poeti  litteraii  e  scicntifici,'  who 
compose  'per  istudio,  per  disciplina  ed  arte  e  per  ptudenza,' 
and  adds:  *e  di  quests  seconda  spczie  fu  Dante.'  § 

And  he  is  certainly  right,  though  so  inspired,  so  great,  so 
forcible  is  I)ant>^,  such  the  fire,  Kuch  the  sweep  and  sco|>e  alike 
of  his  imagination  ami  his  passion,  that  h«  seems  to  unite  both 
qualities.  Wavitiit,  <i^i/t^«:  fine  frenzy,  fine  talent — the  words 
Mem  coined  to  descrihe,  as  indeed  they  were  perhaps  suggested 
by,  the  contrast  between  /Etchylua  and  Sophocles.  That 
coatnst,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  in  truth  the  contrast  of  the 
inspired  with  the  uninspired,  of  the  artistic  with  the  inartislia 

■  Aristotle. 'PiN>tiai,'iTii.8(1455i').«l.BuU'lier,  8c«  aba  PrortMoi  Bubabtv's 
Ucclkcit  coBinail  on  the  suae,  jl  968,  with  note, ami  conifvn  Maltlivw  Anuld's 
pndue  to  his  'Sdeelkas  from  Ofno'  p  xvi 

t  Swlalntnie.'6UidiiainPin«aaadPoct(7,'pp.  132,133. 

I  Dante  ulmottccttaiiilj  wu  not  nAiuamtcil  witli  the  'I'oetios' of  Aristatlo. 
((••  Moore,  ■  ^ludic*  in  niiilc,'  Firol  Secies  ( 1^6).  j>p.  8  uii)  93.  On  tho  other 
hand,  he  utm  to  liato  kiiouD  tlie  '  An  I'oetlea '  ot  Uonoe  fair);  mil,  and 
psotMtily  at  Ur>i  Imiul      /'.,'(,  lUT. 

f  J  am  imloUui  lii  thi<  ntn,  Inttancc  &ir  tills  qimtstinu,  u  for  lan^h  rive,  to 
Ol.  Mdoic'*  ndmitaUo  (fa-hun.  which  i'FiBt:iiii«  »u  murJi  In  k>  llUlc, '  Dmlc  nnd 
his  Buly  Biognpfaen.'  \i.  7& 
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^fone  cniil<)  tiul}-  >ay  that  .^■chjrlus  is  not  n  consuuimale  artist 
or  diat  Sopliricles  is  not  divinely  lospired.  It  is  rather  the 
conlrut  liintod  above,  of  the  coiitcious  and  tb«  trainod  with  Ibe 
UDConscious  and  natural  artist.  We  may  remember  bow 
Sophocles  himtelf  said  to  /Escb^vlus:  '  Vou  do  what  is  riRbt, 
^^cbyluf,  but  without  knowing  it.'  Dante  Trmiods  us  at  first 
sight  more  of  the  eJementn)  and  spoRtnncoos  grandeur  of 
jT'lschylus,  but  if  wc  look  more  dosel}-  we  find  in  him  the  iialcu- 
laU:d  poiM!  and  finish  of  Siipliocles.  Nut  Soplincles  himself  was 
uior«  sclf-<:Titical.  (Juetlie  telU  us  that  be  '  bad  noibinx  sent  him 
in  bis  sle(.-p ' :  iberu  was  no  pag«  of  bis  but  be  well  knew  how  it 
came  there.  Danle  doubtless  could  and  would  have  made  the 
same  profession.  Nay  more,  alone  among  the  grcatMt  of  the 
great  poets,  unless  indcicd  wo  are  to  admit  this  very  Uocthc  to 
that  crowning  catrgory,  be  bos  given  us  with  some  fulness  an 
account  of  his  views  of  poetry  and  of  tlie  tbe^iry  of  his  practice. 
The  art  of  Homtr,  be  it  the  art  of  a  man  or  of  a  nation,  ix 
consummate:.  But  of  Homer,  the  aitisi,  one  or  many,  the  maker 
or  makers  of  the  '  Iliad'  and  'Odyssey/  wc  know  nothing.  A 
few  allusions  tell  us  of  the  guise  and  manner  of  the  Homeric 
tninslrel,  of  bia  conception  of  inspiration,  bis  mode  of  exposi- 
tion, but  that  is  all.  Had  chance  preserved  to  us  Sophocles' 
prose  work  on  the  Chorus,  in  which  he  combated  the  practice 
of  the  elder  poets  and  defended  his  own,  we  should  have 
known  s'>mcthing  perhaps  of  the  theory  of  the  most  artistic 
of  first-rate  Greek  ports  ahout  his  art.  Of  Virgil's  method 
of  composition  nothing  is  recorded  save  two  or  three  in* 
teresting  and  not  improbable  Hails.  Shakespeare,  in  a  few 
well-known  and  striking  passages,  flashes  the  illuminalioa  of 
his  my  ri  nit -faceted  mind  on  poetry  and  the  poets.  Milton,  a 
more  disciplined  artist,  in  nolile  prose,  reminding  us  of  l>ante, 
whom  indeed  he  avowedly  had  before  him,  telis  us  what  ia 
aim  and  training  a  true  poet  should  be,  and  discloses  the 
aspiration  and  the  creed  with  which  he  himself  Hit  about  his 
great  work.  Bui  Dante  gives  us  far  more  than  any  of  tbesev 
In  bis  '  Vila  Nuova '  we  have  Dante's  '  Wahrheit  nnd  Dichtung,' 
the  '  Wahrheil  und  Dichtung '  of  a  diviner  nature  than  that  of 
Goethe,  the  story  of  the  growth  of  his  soul,  the  passion  of  bis 
boyhood  and  youth,  with  its  n-DeiLion  in  bis  early  songs  and 
Kfnnets,  and  finally  bis  resolve  on  the  threshold  of  middle  life 
to  close  that  book  and  open  a  new  one  only  when  jc*n  and 
study  sJiould  have  enabled  bim  to  write  concerning  his  lady 
what  'bath  not  before  been  wrillen  of  any  woman.'  In  the 
'Convivio,'  written  later  in  life,  he  returns  upon  this  theme 
and  philosopbixes  it,  giving  us  an  elabomte   account   of  his 
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•ccond  period  of  itudy  snij  wIT'dUripIin*', sncl  mnchdiMPrtation 
upon  Ixitli  tlip  luliject  and  tlii!  meilnid  uf  |M>clrj.  Finnlly,  in 
the  book  '  Ue  Vulgari  lilnqueiiiiq,'  rerminlv  pnyeMed  aflcr  be 
Iim)  begun  ibe  'Coiivivio,' mid  prubabljr  wriiwii  laU-r,  he  set* 
out  tbc  ihror;  and  ^amoiar  of  hi*  ^n. 

To  attempt  lacb  a  task  at  nil,  to  Ticw  poetnr  io  tbi»  waj  m  B 

science  aod  an  art  with  delinilc  principles  and  cren  rules,  may 

*ecm  to  *omc  a  little  tinagc,  cspecinlly   in    a   poet;    but  in 

Tvality  it  it  n»l  «ii,  and  pi-rhn|i«  only  appi-ati  so  to  the  English 

reader.      Rn^ciamt  iit  ibe  very  hmne  of  pneiry,  but  it  is  precisely 

in  England  llial  its  jceueiii  isfur  the  mi>«t  part  least  uiktfer stood. 

England,  in  art  ns  in  science,  bas  been  the  country  of  indiridual 

geniu*,  not  of  traditional  achools,  of  inluition  rather  than  of 

»Tsiem.     To  tbs  Italian,  as  to  tho  Greek  and  Latin  mjnd,  it 

•eems  a  natural  or  at  any  rnlc  n  familiar  view.      It  is  signilicant 

tlul  in  tbe  *  LItm' of  Dante,  nlike  that  by  Boceaceio  and  that 

l>y  finini,  there  arc  found  disquisitions  on  the  '  Art  of  Poetry.* 

Tu  Dante  bimielf  it  was  doubtless  fiimilinr  from  the  first.     He 

was  brouffhl  up  on  the  ^rent  classical  Latin  authors,  with  their 

«iact  forma  and  oieirei,  and  on  the  traditional  comment  and 

aiticism  which  bad  come  down  along  with  them  from  antiquity. 

I'baogb  ancient  they  were  not  removed  from  him  as  tbey  ar« 

from  oursehrs  by  tbc  iMrrirr  of  a  dead  miMlium.     Latin  was 

ttill    n  iiring  language,  a   living    voict-  of  poesy.     So   Dante 

■loabtless    arrinired    at    school    that  art    of   the  schools    which 

he  retained  (brough  life— the  art  of  wrilino;  Latin  verse;  the 

ut  to  wbicb  in  bis  old  age  Joannnes  do  Virgilio  challenged 

him,  and  with  which  he  replied  to  the  challenge;  the  art  with 

■hich  he  actually  began  perhaps  to  write  the  *  Divine  Comedy,' 

tUt  art  to  which,  however,  he  himself  more  than  any  other  was 

V  his  own  example  nnd  success  tn  drjkl  the  denth-blnw. 

but  side   l)v   side   with   the  older  lore  and   practice  of  the 

■eltools,  and  the  precept,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  example  of 

Us  '  master '  Brunetto,  he  came  under  another  and  even  more 

potent  influence,  that  of  the  slill  new  art  of  those  living  friends, 

*'igblly  older  or  conlemjiornry,  among  whom  he  found  himielf. 

When  and  how  Dante  begiin  his  pmclice  of  the  art  of  spon- 

**neous  poetry  in  the  vernacuUr  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  clear 

^**al    it  was  very  rntlv  in  bis  career.      He  tells  us  himself  llint 

^ben  his  first  great  vision  came  to  him  he  hnd  already  discovered 

■Or  himself  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  rhyme,  and  il  would 

appear  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  exchanging  poems 

^^ilh  those  who  were  known  poets  of  that  day.     The  sonnet 

^Whicb    stands    first    in   the   'Vita    Xuora,'   and   which    is    the 

Outcome  of  thai  vision,  was  certainly  not  Dante's  first  essay 
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in  poetry.     It  is  too  good  for  n  6nt  attempt,  and  inilocd  lie 
tells  us  himself  that  he  haa  paswd  by  many  things  which  tnay , 
Ixt  imaginnl  by  thp  na(l«rn  of  those  which  he  is  giving. 

Th«  '  Vitn  N'uovn,  th«n,  displays  lo  ut  the  figure  of  one  who ' 
was  froiD  tbv  first  a  lovor  anil  a  student  of  piwlry.  VVlieii  the 
boy  of  nini!  met  with  the  girl  of  a  few  inoniht  youns"  auJ 
CoDcetvcd  the  tnspirntioa  uf  his  life,  hu  was  already  pulentially, 
but  perhaps  also  nctuall},  a  po«t.  Possibly  already,  tboagb 
probably  not  till  later,  bo  could  apply  to  his  feeling  words  fromj 
Homer :  *  She  seemed  the  daughter  not  of  mortal  man  but  of 
God.'  Certainly  from  that  hour  bis  poetic  impulse  began.' 
Poetry  and  love  with  Drtnte  went  ever  hand  in  band. 
'  lo  mi  son  nn  che,  qiwndo 

Amor  mi  ctiim,  aoto,  vd  n  quel  niodo 

Cho  delta  di:&lro,  to  signifieandu.' 

This  IS  the  plain  meaning  or  Smplteation  of  the  '  Vita  Xuc 
itself,  whirh  it  seems  Wst  to  follow,  notwithstanding  the  difli- 
cullies,  as  old  as  the  '  Vila'  and  'Ct>mpendio'  of  Doccaccio,  to 
which  Dr.  Moore  has  ealled  atleattou. 

As  llic  book  proceeds  we  see  the  practice  of  Dante 
gnulually  growing  in  scope  and  subtlety.  Love  is  the  spring 
and  source,  but  love  is  not  enough.  Form  and  art  are  from  the 
first  apparent,  Dante  haa  all  tbe  forms  of  the  trotatori  at  his 
command,  the  Sonnet,  tbe  Ballata,  tbe  Canzone.  Ho  uses  tbiise 
TarioHs  forms  as  the  nature  of  the  occasion  prompts  or  requires. 
This  he  implies  in  tbe  introduction  to  tbe  first  (Jamtone.  llut 
be  further  varies  tlie  form,  in  its  divisions,  to  suit  tbe  •enae. 
Thus,  Sonnet  vii.,  lie  tells  us,  be  docs  not  divide,  because  'a 
division  is  only  made  to  o]>en  the  meaning  of  the  thing  divided,* 
whenias  Sonnet  ix.  is  divided  into  as  many  as  four  parts,  four, 
things  Iwing  therein  narrated,  while  the  UaC  sonnet  of  the  <  VitS' 
Nnova'  comprises  fire  pnrls,  and  might,  he  says,  even  be  divided 
piu  UttUmenb)  than  be  has  divided  it. 

Dante,  then,  from  the  first  shows  in  bis  attitude  towards  |>(>etry 
several  marked  charactcrislit-s  which  we  shall  find  remain  with 
biro  all  through,  and  which  we  must  never  forget  if  wrc  wish 
properly  to  appreciate  bis  ]>i>elry  and  his  own  place  among 
poets.  From  tbe  first  be  regards  poetry  as  being  dt  finitely  an 
art, an  art  with  a  trailition  and  examples,  an  arl  which  may,  nay, 
which  must,  be  learned  from  the  examples,  antt  from  those  who 
have  the  tradition.  Certain  it  is  that  directly  be  appears  ia 
his  own  strength  he  appears  as  a  professed  and  we  tnay  even 
K^y  a  professional  |M>et,  As  sucli  apparently  be  was  recognised 
and  won  some  fame  quite  early,  and  when  he  qualifitnl  for  full 
citiseoship  by  joining  tlie  College  uf  Phjisiciaiis  and  Aputbe- 
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he  wnf  enWred  as  Dant«  d'  Al(I]glii«rt,  Poeta  Fiorentino. 
It  u  K  tradition  not  incmlibic,  pcrtiapt  not  improbable,  at 
wutj  ratft  sifrnificnnt,  tlial  br  became  a  iVol'esaor  «f  Po«try  at 
Ksvenna,  aD<l  In-iUTcd  oa  the  art  u>  many  papili. 

K*  »  poet  be  lived,  ni  a  ptfct  he  bccntnc  f»inoui,  as  a  poot, 

md  perhapt  in    tlic  garb  nf  n  ptttn,  hn  was  buried ;  and  tbis 

f^iliiudr  of  tbc  scir-cunu'ious  avun'Ml  poet  perradcM  all  his  pnitc 

^vofks.     In  the  '  Vita  Nuova,'  us  wn  have  wen,  be  distinctlr 

talu*  up  thr  posiliou  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  critic  of  bimielf 

«ad  of  ulbers.     In  tbe  'Convivio,'  hia   second  prose  vrotk,  he 

(COM  further,     liis  altitude  iberc  is  rcrj  curious.     Tbe  piece, 

■^pt-cially  tbe   fourth    tn-ntiw,  it  full  of  disquisitions  nn   the 

=m  ol  poetry.     Oanti!  t|uole«  the  poets  Virgil,  Ststiiu,  Lucan, 

Jurcnal ;  h«  discourses  of  tbe  styles  suitable  to  dificient  ibeines, 

«J  the  art  of  embplltsbiog  a  [Mtem  In  concluding  it,  and  to  oo  ; 

lait  above  nil,  like  some  professors  of  fine  art  with  tvlioni  we 

an-  familiar,  he  admits  us  to  his  studio,  or  rather  converts  it 

iato  a  class-rnom,  writes  a  poem  ai  it  wore  before  our  eyes, 

sail  then  explains,  if  not  how,  at  least  why  all  is  done  as  it  is. 

TW  iMtor  to  Can  Grande  adds  a  few  touches  on  the  kinds  and 

psTta  of  poetry,  and  especially,  of  course,  of  comedy,  and  the 

'Divine  Comedy'  in  partii^ulnr. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  '  l)c  Vulgar!  Kloquentia'  that  be  sets 

rat  his  view  mint  sysiematicnily,  and   it  is  from  this  treatise 

Aat  his  attitude  towards  poetry  as  a  formal  art  is  to  be  gathered. 

If  Dante  really   le<;tured  on  poetry  this  treatise    may    be  tbe 

Mbstaoce  of  bis  leciutes  ;  at  least  we  may   say   that    bad    he 

ItctBred  on  poetry  this  is  what  bis  lectures  would  have   been 

like.     For  the  treatise  oit  the  \'utgar  T<mgue  is    in  reality  a 

iMtise  de  ArU  Poetiea.     As  Ho«:cactuo  sni  s  of  it,  in  the  '  Vita,' 

'Dante  wrote  a  hrnKlttire  in  Latin  prose  wbtcli  he  entitled  **  l)e 

V'ulgari  Kloi[ueniin,"  in  wliicli  he  intended  to  instruct  tliuse  who 

Wished  tu  learn  the  art  of  modern  poetry,  "  del  dire  in  rima." ' 

As  its  title  runs,  it  is  a  treatise  on  Isntjuago;  bat  it  is  really 

*  treatise  on  lanfjuuf-e  as  relative  to  poetry,  on  the  vulgar  or 

^•^roacQtar  language  as  appropriate  to  the  vrmocnlar  poetry  of 

Osntc's    imntMlinir    pn-dccvsion,    of   his   contemporaries   and 

nimMlf.     It  is  ihereliire  at  onct!  an  historic  documciil  of  great 

V«|||«  fur  Dante's  time,  and  an  auahtical  and  citlicul  work  of 

*tin  greater  value  for   Dante's  own  theory  of  poetry.     As  we 

have  it,  it  is  imperfect  and  consists  of  only  two  books.     There 

Were  to  have  been  at  least  four. 

The  first  is  mote  strictly  philologial,  uid  is  devoted  to  dis- 

Cttssing  the  gvnrMs  of  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  with 

In  discoTrring  which  is  tbe  best,  or  at  any  rate  the  best 
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for  the  Italian   poet.     It   ends   by  pronouncing   that  (be   bei^H 
langunge  for  this  purjiote    ii  llie  Latinam    vulgare    iitutirt  ot 
gmnmatical  v»nM;ular  of  Italy.     The  second  book,  which   i> 
more  ttrictly  ds  Arte  Foetiea,  needs  more  detailed  con ai deration. 

Daole  begins  by  aakiDf;  whether,  this  being  established  aa 
tbo  best  iaogua)!^,  those  who  write  poetry  in  Italian  should  use 
it.  On  the  surface,  he  says,  the  answer  would  appear  to  be 
yes,  because — and  the  saying  is  notable  for  Dante's  nllilude 
towanit  poetry — tvery  one  ic/io  writes  verses  ought  to  adorn  tir 
beautif;!  hit  tvr.ii!  at  ainrh  as  juasibU.  But  it  should  he  with  an 
appropriate  beauty.  The  best  horseman  should  have  the  best 
boise,  since  it  is  appropriate  to  him,  and  the  best  concepi ion  the 
beat  language.  But  the  host  conceptions  can  only  exist  where 
knowledge  and  talent  arc.  Those  who  write  poetry  withoutv^ 
knowledge  and  talent  ought  not  to  use  the  Wst  language.  A^| 
he*  tpltijqiiatas,  nr  '  A  pig  in  a  baldric,'  is  not  beautified,  but^^ 
rendered  hideous  and  ridiculous.  Again,  not  only  not  all  poets, 
but  not  all  themes,  deserve  the  best  language.  How  then  are 
themes  to  be  classified  i"  Saiwi,  Venta,  virtus — these  are  the 
highest  things,  which  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  best  manner ; 
and  the  best  themes  of  rerte  are  correapondingly  prowess  in 
arms,  the  kindling  of  love,  the  ruling  of  the  will.  So  the  best 
poets  of  the  vulgar  tongue  have  sung — Hertran  de  Born  of  Ihc 
sword,  Arnaiit  Daniel  of  love,  Giraut  de  Bomeil  of  righteous- 
ness, ('inn  da  Pistoia  of  love,  and  his  friend  (Dante  himscif) 
of  righteousness. 

So  much  for  language  in  general.  Now  of  Jbrtu.  How, 
Dante  asks,  are  these  themes  to  be  tied  together?  There  are 
many  forms  which  poets  of  the  vulgar  tongue  have  used,  some 
lli«  canxone,  some  ballads,  some  sonnets,  some  illegitimate 
and  irri^ular  modes.  Of  these  we  hold,  says  Dante,  the 
canione  to  )><•  the  most  excellent.  Rut  what  is  the  best  form 
of  the  canxone?  Kor  many,  says  Dante,  take  their  form  by 
4^ance  rather  than  aa  art  dictates.  And  here  we  muat 
remember,  he  says,  that  we  have  called  the  versifiers  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  for  the  most  pait  poets,  and  poets  certainly  tltey 
are  if  we  shall  rightly  consider  poetry,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  feigning  ly  meant  of  rbetone  tliroicn  into  a  mtaicttl  form — 
'  Quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ficiio  rhelorira  in  musicaque  posita.' 

But  though  poets,  they  are  diifcrrnt  from  tlie  great,  that 
is,  the  regular,  puets,  who  have  written  poetry  in  tlie  grand 
style,  and  with  regular  art,  '  magno  termone  et  arte  regular),* 
whereas  these,  as  we  have  said,  write  as  chance  dictates.  The 
more  closely  wo  imitate  these  great  poets  the  more  correctly 
sbidl  we  write.     But  the  (irst  thing  is  for  each  to  choose  a 
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weigbt   iniud  to  liis  (boulders,   ercn   w  oar  mftitcr  Horace 
prescribed : — 

*  Somite  tn&teriani  Tostris  qui  aoribitia  H^uam 
Vifibos.' 

Next,  when  our  thirmr  is  Jrcidcd  on,  we  must  decide  on  the 
stjie,  wbHber  it  slinll  br  trjij;ic,  cnmic,  or  elegiac.  If  »  traj^ic 
llieine  It  to  be  ourc,  then  wn  mutt  emplov  the  morxr  noble 
remftcutu-,  And  niuit  tie  our  canxone  ncconlingl}-.  Itut  if  a 
comic  theme,  tlieo  we  mnit  lake  now  n  middle,  now  n  low, 
vernacular;  if  an  eleffinc  theme,  iben  nothing  but  humble  or 
Slid  lan^agc  will  suit.  Let  us  pau  by  the  other  stjles  and 
trc«t  of  the  tTAgic  itjle. 

*  And  becanor.  if  wo  rcmomber  rightly,  wo  proved  that  tho  highest 
i«  worthy  of  tho  higfaost,  and  bocaum  tho  tragic  ia  the  highest  of 
Mjlu,  thoreforo  thoeo  tbomus  which  nocd  the  highest  troatmeut 
matt  be  Bung  id  tins  Htvle  nlone,  namely,  the  tlunnos  of  rAlour,  loro, 
and  virtue,  and  tiw  thoiightH  to  whi«h  tbey  give  birth,  thftt  no 
accident  may  makn  thoin  base. 

'  Xiot  poetH  all  and  sundry,  therefore,  be  warned,  and  discern  well 
«1i«t  we  My ;  and  when  they  intenil  to  sing  these  themoa  abiolntely, 
the  ibougliljt  whieh  &ovr  aliaulutely  aud  direotly  from  tliom,  lot 
fir»t  drink  of  H^lieoii,  theu  tune  tbair  lyre  to  pitch  uiid  so  take 
pWtrum  with  eiiufidL'iic<i  niid  begin  iu  due  form.  But  to  make 
llie  oansEiKHi  and  tlie  ilintiiictiuu  aa  is  fitting,  Ihero'H  the  rtih,  Ime  opug 
'£t  bAor  of,  Miuco  uuver  without  euexgy  of  genius  and  assiduity  of 
rjrt  and  an  iotimate  aeiiuuJutauoe  with  the  acienoes  oau  it  be  duno. 
Tbcy  wlio  achieve  it,  thcati  aru  they  whom  the  ))oct  in  the  aixtit  of 
Iha  Jiueidfl  oalU  beloved  of  God,  1^  fiery  virtue  lifted  to  the  akies, 
a&d  tlte  sons  of  heaven,  though  he  be  epeaking  in  a  figure. 

Let  then  their  folly  eonfeaa  itself,  who,  without  art  or  knowledge, 
iting  only  iu  talent,  rush  into  singing  tlie  highest  themea  in  Ue 
tigheel  style.  Let  them  desist  from  such  preen  in  pti  on,  and  if  by 
ibeir  natural  sluggiebnoss  they  nro  goose,  let  them  not  attempt  to 
eCQiUato  the  slarward  aaaiing  eagle.' 

Dante  proceeds  1o  discUBs  in  order,  first  the  best  metre, 
wbicb  he  decideti  to  be  the  bendocatyJIabie :  then  the  best 
coosimction ;  finally  the  best  diction,  carefully  making  good 
MMb  point  with  illuUrntiont.  The  detail  into  which  he  enters 
ia  most  significant.  *  A  sieve  must  be  umhI  to  sift  out  noble 
words  ' ;  *  polysyllables  n^^  ornamental ' ;  and  si>  on. 

As  Mr.  Howell  well  says,  the  roinuiene«s  of  bis  divisions  and 
(ub-dirisioni  and  the  elaboration  of  his  rules  disclose  in  part 
the  secret  of  the  estreraely  artificial  canzoni  which  seem  to  flow 
so  easily  from  the  poet's  pen,  and  show  us  within  what  rigid 
mtxicttona  bis  genius  was  content  to  work. 

Such, 
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Such,  so  fnr  as  we  have  it,  is  Dante's  tlieory  of  tbe  art  of 
poetry.  It  is  unrnrtiinnte  llint  we  do  not  {>im(TSS  tlinl  portion 
of  the  *  I>e  V'nl^ri  Ktnquontia'  wtiirh  would  liavf  treated  of 
the  eoinic  and  rle^tnc  kItIl-*,  and  mure  particuUily  of  the  comir, 
to  which  technic.ill^  ihu  •  Divine  Comedy'  belongs — topics 
touched  on  in  the  letter  to  Can  Grande.  The  main  pninis  of 
the  tbeorj',  howerer,  emerge  clearly  enough.  Poetry,  ncconl- 
ing  to  Dante's  view,  ia  an  art,  one  of  the  Anc  arts,  an  art 
distinct  and  definite  and  difHcull,  in  which  success  r^nnnt 
Bttaine<l  williniit  knowledge,  witlioui  lung  study,  withou' 
laborious  practice.  Tlietc  is  piielry  and  poetry,  there  are  pfici 
and  poets,  but  all  must  eonfurn)  to  ibe  laws  of  their  art.  F< 
what  is  poetry  ?  Technically  and  in  terms,  as  wo  saw,  poetry 
18  *  Rctio  rbeiorica  in  musicaqne  posila.'  Such  is  Dante's  brief 
and  pregnant  definition.  Unforiunately  both  the  rending  and 
the  rendering  of  ibis  central  passage  are  somewhat  in  dispute,* 
but  three  elements,  or  two  at  any  rale,  are  seen  pretty  clearly. 

First,  i>oelry  is  jtclio,  fmzione,  fiction,  feigiiiug,  invention, 
imaginative  description,  the  sialemem  not  of  fact,  but  of  fancy. 
It  is  at  onco  creation  and  imitation,  or  lometbing  between  thu 
two.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Dante  was  acquainted  with 
Aristotle's  formal  treatiac  on  poetry,  but  possibly  Aristotle's 
teaching  may  have  filtered  down  to  him.  Certainly  If  this  be 
what  he  meant  by  ficdo,  he  is  in  agreement  with  Aristotl«'l 
teaching  as  n  whole.! 

Secondly,  it  is  r/ieloricti.  Hut  rhetoric  means  for  Dante  all 
tbat  it  nwant  for  his  great  master,  the  science  and  the  ait  of 
niliog  the  passions  of  man  by  understanding  them,  of  dealin, 

■  Tho  Orniiobia  MH.   8lnir>»t  ri^niilnl;.  Ih«  Trititlziiui  eortalnlj,  ftvu 
words  w  qunlad  abcivti.    Aiiil  ao  friMlnn  rod.  rraJniiiB  Terbntlm :  '  quale 
h  m\tia  cfin  uia  Ousione  nllorlca  «  jxala  id  miuim.'     Pmtntat  URjna.  thS 
iBMl  n,'ivul«<ltl"t.  in  hiR  tHnw  wUlloii  oT  I8W), iDtrDduoeid  aci)^jc<ctijniliulit{1i<m,' 
nmliiiE  '  Ik-tki  rliiloritu  «.'rrtlt«>il«  In  uwlneiM  potlta.'    In  bis  anialler  edition 
of  ISl'7.  bowi^vt T.  Iiu  •ln>\ia  •  TvrailimU'  aiid  adopis  a  smalbii  allorslioa.  Ttading 

*  Qctii.'  tlii'l"rii;ii  inuiin-quB  pompouts.'  As  lu  tlie  usanlilK-  be  Iliinlui  H  muat 
mnaia  in  iloiilil.  nnlta*  it  bo  fonDd  ttat  the  ilafiDition  is  uot  Uaule't  own.  but 
borrowRcL  anil  tb«  Bourea  Iw  dwKiTcfcd.  Jf  it  ho  Daut^a  owu, '  flotio '  ppolabl)- 
monnii  ■Boaaaii.'  If  tha  dodnition  be  bnrTcweJ.  it  mmy  mmn  no  moro  (ban 
*ocinipMllio.'  As  Ut  'Miuiu'  sad  -mniior,'  Kijna  adepts  the  largir  viww, 
MlyiDR  mainly  on  'Coniitin,'  Ir.  'J,  ond  jt.  6,  l'<xt  I'lcIiHaar  Bajna'a  «Jsws 
tba  writsr  is  lodobtoil  puitly  i«  bin  crilicul  note,  panly  to  a  ptlvate 
Irttar  Id  Mr.  Psget  Tojnbio.    Mr.  Howd!,  au  Ihi;  contrary,  trndiirs  ■avrt'l* : 

*  Pmitr;  is  a  ilicturioal  oempMitinu  m4  It  niiuic'  That  *  Ai^tii)'  ninj  menii  awrt'ly 
a  oanDDailioo  hi  posdble;  thai  'niiulaa'  lu'snn  nicrdy  inn«lu  moius  bardljr 
mmOae.  Tlic  sobject,  bowev«r,  ii  too  Iouk  tat  »  unln.  ami  ri1I«  fur  n  Mtpitate 
dllqoiiitian.  Th«  oliler  trutllatcm  appear  t»  favoar  Uia  view  adopted  abora. 
AM  Um  > D.  C  itaalf  is.  of  «oiinB.  a  'Hetio'  tbronxlionl,  tfaouBb  nudi  o(  it  is 
bawd  on  bet  aad  asiNulnea.    Cn.  Loyuarcli.  p.  S34. 

Anit«l«liaii  and  Baeuniaii  ri 
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poeby, '  AcMalk'B  Tbcorr  of  Po«Ur  and  Fine  Ait,'  pp.  171,  ST3. 
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theRfore  wicb  bU  tbou)tbt3  and  nnotioai  io  tbeir  Tarious 
Kbtiuni,  iind,  again,  tbe  tcienco  and  the  art  of  dealing;  wiib 
ko^ge.  Rbetaric  in  this  tense  touch«s  on  tfas  ooo  side 
mon]  and  montal  philoiopbjr,  on  tbc  other  grammar.  In  tbe 
'Coavivio'  it  appcnrt  n*  ihn  art  of  plraning  the  pftuiona  b^ 
mndt,  and  correspontli  «  inch  to  ^hv  H(Mv«n  of  V'enoe. 

Hirdlj,  it  !i  in  miuica  ptmita,  or  rjiiuice  eompatita.  But, 
tgiin,  oiiuic  mi^ant  for  Uaiitv  all,  or  nimost  all,  that  it  meant 
ftt  Plato,  or  peihnps  we  should  rather  la^  that  it  had  not  loit 
illD^tber  ila  ori|;inal  twofold  Greek  moaning.  It  still  implies 
ili«  muiic  of  words  as  well  oi  of  notet.  Pcrbaps  tbe  best 
illutiatioR  of  this  is  to  be  foand  in  three  postages  in  tbe 
'Convirio':  one  where  he  ipcakt  of  the  poets  who  have  tied 
Icgtibvf  tbeir  wnrds  with  motaic  art,  'coll'  arte  mataica  le 
hm  parole  haonu  legate';  another,  where  music,  to  which  the 
Htsren  of  Mars  it  compared,  is  stated  to  have  two  bcautiei, 
ma  of  Ibem  being  tbe  beauty  of  relation,  such  as  is  teen  in 
bntonized  words  aul  songs ;  *  and  linalljr,  a  third,  in  wbicb 
hewjrs  expressly  that  the  beautj*  [bellexza)  of  the  song  he  is 
■(■fMinp.  AS  distinguished  from  iu  goodness  {honia),  depends 
00  three  things,  the  consirurliun,  which  belong*  t»  the  giam- 
Barian,  the  order  of  the  diicuuriie,  which  belongs  to  the  rheto- 
■iciui,  BiMi  tbe  rfajthm  of  its  paits,  which  belongs  lo  the 
mneiaa. 

It  it  of  tbe  easence  then  of  poetry  to  be  harmonised,  to  be 
■natJc,  to  be  beaatiful.  It  is  not  suflirieot,  Dante  says  orer 
vdover  again,  that  it  should  be  excellent,  that  it  should  be 
end  in  matter,  that  it  should  even  he  coldly  i>t!nuliful.  It 
Amid  bare  l>eauly  of  form  and  sound,  uf  order  and  diction, 
bibonld  have  swei^lness  and  hannony,  doleezza  c  armonta.  As 
Hwace  sayt,  in  words  which  Dante  doubtless  knew  and 
ipproved,  though  he  docs  not  actually  quote  ibem : — 

j^L  '  Non  Nttu  e»t  pulchra  esse  poeoiata  ;  duloia  siinto, 

^F  Et  i^uucuiiquo  Toluut  auimum  anditoris  aguoto.' 

But  this  is  not  ineimsistent  with  its  being  true  and  natural 
od  simple.  Kather  it  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true.  The 
ksaty  arises  out  of  Ihe  truth.  Poetry  is  the  beautiful  voice  of 
tmth  to  feeling  and  trath  to  fact ;  it  is  besntifal,  therefore,  with 
lb*  beauty  of  propriety.  No  one  ever  recognised  this  more 
blly  than  Dante,  rew  have  ever  been  capable  of  recognising 
it  to  fully.     For  it  is  jost  in  bis  nntrersality,  bis  catholicity. 


■  V.  E'  II.  vili.  50,  a  tmiMa Is  dolnod  u  ' aotia  oomplida  dictaatls  v«r1ia 
liooi  u-mnniist*.*    II  Is  'lUbrloatla  Tacbomin  ariDODUutarum,'  •«  opponHl 


'la      . 
^MdakUoo 
I'IgMMCKlDiaiu.' 
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.-iiiil  vrithal  the  luln^uftry  of  bis  power  to  his  knowledge,  of  bl 
urt  to  liii  matter,  that  lir  ii  *a  trangi^nilrnlly  great. 

When  not  hing  ago  Tenn}'«ijii  A\et\,  onv.  of  the  l>cst  of  oui 
critici  saXA  that  thi?  moil  cliaritcu-rixtic  thing  nhout  him  wa« 
great  rerocilj'.     This  wm  true  oi  Tennyson;  truer  it  trould  ii< 
be  of  »ny  poet.      It  is  true  of  mttoy — ihaU  we  say  of  all  the  best 
poets?     It  is  inie  on  the  grandest  scale  of  Dante.     The  famous 
|>assagc— 

'  E  b'  io  al  ToTo  eou  timido  aiaico 
Tcmo  di  pcrdcr  rtvor  tra  coloro 
Cho  quosto  tempo  chiaioeraano  antica' — 


^^aH^i 


has  cTcn  a  wider  anil  fuller  npplirntinn  than  Dnntc  intcndrd. 
7'he  si-eret  of  his  imiimrlatity  h-u  liren,  iH-fore  nil,  his  truth. 

VVurdsworth,  in  hii  well-known  euay,  complains  of  |M>cts 
whose  «;e  ncrer  seems  (o  have  been  'steadiljr  Gxed  upon  their 
object.'  Such  a  complaint  could  never  be  made  of  Dante.  He 
sajs  bimself,  in  the  remarkable  canzone  which  heads  the  fourth 
treatise  in  the  'Convivio,' 


'  CM  pinge  figura. 
So  non  pu6  emer  lei,  nou  la  pau  porre,' 


I 


and  he  explains  more  fully  in  the  comment,  'No  painter  can 
portray  any  figure  unless  be  makes  himself  first  by  a  mental 
elfort  that  which  the  figure  ought  to  be.'  And  in  the  passage 
«]uoted  above  be  implies  that  the  secret  of  his  style,  the  new 
sweet  stylo  which  the  carltcr  poet*  could  not  compass,  was  itt 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  its  truth  to  feeling.  ^^ 

Rat  the  new  style  is  not  only  simple  and  true:  it  is  sweet,  >t^| 
is  bi-nutlful,  it  i*  poetic.  To  be  sincere  and  honest,  true  to^^ 
oneself, '  not  Io  manipulate  one's  feelings,'  is  the  secret  of  all  art. 
But  uri,  in  that  it  is  art,  also  expresses  faithfully  what  the  artist 
truly  feels.  And  poetic  art  goes  further :  it  expresses  it  beauti- 
fully and  with  a  special  kind  of  Iteauty.  Prose  may  be  true; 
prose  may  be,  to  make  use  of  ^lilton's  phrase,  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate;  prnse  may  contain  many  of  the  elements  nf 
poetry.  Dante's  pntte  is  often  highly  poetic,  both  in  structure 
and  In  ()ualily.  Nothinj;  is  more  striking  than  the  way  in 
which  it  resembles  his  poetry  in  ibe  ideas  and  even  in  the 
turns  of  expression.  Two  initances  taken  from  the  'Vila 
Naora'  will  suffice  to  show  this.  One  is  very  simple:  it  ia 
Ibe  mode  of  speaking  of  the  anniversary  of  Dcalrtce's  death. 
'On  that  day  which  lulfilled  the  lear  since  my  lady  was  made 
of  the  citiM-ns  of  eternal  life.'  Nothing  is  needed  hut  metre 
to  make  this  a  beautiful  line  for  the  'Dirino  Comedy.'     With 

such ' 
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iDch  pMi&^a  Dante's  prose  »bounJt.  Tbe  other  intrance  ii 
wm  striking ;  it  U  on«  of  substance ;  it  sgun  rescinbk-a  not  a 
Impusagrs,  and  might  itsi^ir  havii  made  one,  in  the  'DiTine 
CaDti<<]j.'  h  is  the  p&ssflgi?  where  D^ntc  says  of  n-rtain  mourafol 
tidies, '  As  I  hnrc  scrn  rain  fnlling  tninglH  with  fair  snow,  so 
<lid  I  teem  to  see  th<!ir  spi-rch  itsui?  forth  minglnl  with  sighs.' 
Sucii  pkMages  are  essentially  pnetic ;  tliey  are  the  matter  of 
[Wiry.  Bat  DuiEe  would  not  call  them  |M>eiry,  but  prose,  Thcj 
)K  Dot  barmdniaed ;  thejr  are  not  *  tied  with  the  bond  of  music ' ; 

tue  beautifnl,  but  not  with  the  beaatr  of  poetry, 
r  anre-al    ornament    Dante    cared    nothing.       Poetry,    he 
Txu^itrd,  thnnld  be  as  reasonable  u  prose.     Its  ornament  and 
ifrwypincnt  should  bear  analysis: — 

'Pottic  lic^noo  is  allowed,'  bo  »ays,  '  to  poets,  but  lioGoco  with 
Mm.  Tlu)  groat  pools  of  old  did  not  spoitk  withoat  oonsidointiou, 
B«  should  Hmj  who  rbymo  to^ay ;  for  it  wore  a  abamo  that  uoo 
ibnld  ilijrmo  under  tlio  clonk  of  fignro  and  rhetorical  colouring,  and 
•ftirvanlji,  if  <|uiMlioncd,  slioald  not  bo  abin  to  etrlti  his  wuids  uf 
ttnr  clothing  and  idiow  thnir  Iniu  meaning.  Of  such  foolish 
lijaes,'  he  ailda,  *  I  and  my  Grit  friund  know  many.' 

Poetry,  then,  should  be  as  reasonable  as  prose.  It  should  bear 
bnng  broken  up  and  p.trapl)rascil  in  prose,  not  indeo*!  without 
Im,  hot  without  absolute  destruction. 

Sot  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poetic  diction,  that  *  prose 

^  Ttrse  and  verse  is  merely  prose  ' — such  a  theory  could  nercr 

Cvi  moment  even  in  satire  be  imputed  to  Dante.     Dante  ia  at 

Viowa  sublimely,  perhaps  we  may  wy  divinely,  grotesque;  he  ii 

Ot  times  sublimely  simple  and  plain,  almost  common.    Hut  into 

Vile  freakish  discordances  nf  a  Browning,  who  refused,  we  ar<^ 

'■oM  by  bis  biographer,  to   recognise  even  the  first  of  Greek 

writers  as  models  of  literary  style,  and  made  hia  translation  of 

-liK-hrlus'  'Agamemnon'  partly  'for  the  pleasure  of  exposing 

*cd  rebuking  these  claim*,' orngnin,  into  the  deliberate  common- 

riwoaaad  piirrili(irsorVV'iird»worlh  in  his  uninspired  moments, 

Mnle  could   not  fall.      Falls  and  faults  are  bit,  it  is  true  :  lie 

ttll)  na  himself  that  be  often  failed  to  attain  to  his  own  ideal. 

Ofea  both   in  prose  and   Tcrse  be  cannot  write  as  he  would. 

Hit  theme  transcends   his  powers :    '  he  has  the  habit  of  his 

*n,  but  the  hand  trembles.'     But  his  faults  are  the  faults  of  a 

Inc,  wil  a  false,  theory  of  poetry.    Ugly  words  and  sounds  befit 

a^y  themes,  anil  childish  language  childish  ideas.     What  is  tbe 

tne  canon? 

ieacribo  U>i>  bottom  of  tbo  uDtvorso  is  not  an  onlerpriao  to  be 

'<«  sport,  nor  for  a  tonguo  that  cries  inninmy  and  daddy ; 

—No.  37S.  X  but 
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bnf  lut  thanD  loJioii  aH  nty  verto  who  miIcJ  AtnpliioD  to  vnll  io 
Thobos,  HO  tUut  my  word*  maj  not  bo  divonw  fruiit  iim  fkct ' — 

'  Si  ebo  (lal  fatto  il  (Ur  non  si4  divorao.'  * 

Tbcrc  is  pcrlinpt  no  passage  more  rb«ractcri>ti<:  of  D«at«'t 
metbod,  of  bis  serious  painstaking,  Iiis  jnvocalian  of  art,  hil 
podic  aim,  than  ihv  otic  that  ends  ibus. 

Truth  to  fact  and  f«eling,  as  nas  said  above,  is  the  secret 
Dante's  matter;  and  fitness,  approurialeness  o(  l^ngimgt  ta 
thought,  is  the  secret  of  his  atj'le.  In  fact  and  fcettun  nol^itf 
is  too  high  or  too  loir  for  Dante.  IScIow  the  bottomless  doplli 
of  Hell,  nbovo  the  ineflablft  highest  Heaven,  bo  ntnpri,  but 
the  bigh<^st  rule«  the  lowest ;  it  is  the  beauty  and  the  loir 
which  prevail,  it  follows  that  in  his  art  Dante  is  at  oner 
tile  greatest  of  realists  and  the  greatest  nf  idealists, 
realist  or  idealist,  or  bucb,  Dante  is  alnnvs  an  artist.  Pc 
cannot  be  written,  he  says,  by  mere  alilatus,  de  toh  iiigtnit, 
witboot  an  or  knowled)^.  His  practice  follows,  and  depaadi 
kbsolutclj  upon,  hit  theory — the  best  proof  that  his  ihccrj, 
as  said  above,  is  good  and  tulequate.  Every  rule  and  over^ 
principle  which  be  has  thought  out  and  set  forth  in  bispniw 
works  is  put  in  forn^  and  use  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy.'  tit 
is  ever  conscious  of  the  limits  of  bis  art,  of  the  /ren  Mt^rtl- 
It  ta  tine  that,  like  the  best  art,  it  often  concenU  itwlf;  ilic 
restraint  is  not  always  obvious,  but  the  restraint  is  alwnjs  ibcw- 
The  geometric  symmetry  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy '  has  arttn 
been  noticed.  It  could  bnrdly  be  doubted,  even  if  it  were 
demonstmbte,  or  if  h«  did  not  himself  soy  as  much,  that  Dun 
ao  careful  of  the  whole,  was  et|ually  careful  of  cverv  line 
word.t  He  fails  sometimes  in  bis  command  of  bis  reton. 
and  somettmea  bis  resources  fail  him.  The  writer  of  tl» 
*Oltimo  Commento'  tells  u*,  in  a  passage  now  well  kDu*n> 
that  he  had  heard  Dante  himself  state  that  be  bad  nevei  f<" 
the  sake  of  a  rhyme  said  anything  that  was  not  otherwise  in 
mind,}  but  that  many  times  and  oft  he  had  made  words  si^ 
something  difTerent  from   that  which  they  had  been  wont 

■  '  Infonio,'  xxsii  12.    He  doct^  bowovu-,  OcoosiuiiBlly  uw-  low  wmb  il 
'  D,  (.'.,'  Lut  iUj  i«  booiuae  ihu  *  Dlviue  Cenwdy '  i»  a  oomedy,  and  is 
bnntoly  wrilton  la  a  niiiod  alylc. 

t  Mariottl  draws  out  riih  great  elnlxiniliiiii  Uic  fxtninnlinarj  uadeflj 
•ynuDatTyaadnutDBTkalbalunMoF  tl]«'D.  C.'  Ul-Liu  bocDnipiL^iisloMant 
(ilMslfy  thu  liuu*  mid  wwd«  tiaployod  1>t  Dkute  in  Uie  dlinW<:Bl  uiu  d 
pofta.  He  oouolndn  hj  tayuBK that  tliG  *  D. C  reiiimd* uiof  tlic  llibtiMt « 
*  ouiuin  ill  mi-iuiin  el  awncto  ot  |Hiiiden  disposuiitL'    Cp^  ahu  I.t-juHpli.  ji. 

;  Vit  DUO  iii  tomplcd  to  snipeal  suoli  passages  as '  larorBo,'  xaiii, 
put!;  writlDD  for  tno  rliTma.  Compan  alio  Ibo  rliyms  MslaootJi, 
■hr.,'vii.  1,  Toyiibvi-, '  Vki.'  tub  vot. 
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Dcprcsa  in  other  poets.  If  Dante,  tbcn,  is  obscure,  it  is  doubtless 
partly  because  bis  tliuu^flil  was  in  advance  of  ikll  language, 
\nn\y  bc-c«Uf«,  like  ibai  of  Tbucydides,  it  was  ia  advance  of 
his  own  time;  for  wc  mutt  remember  that,  not  unlike  Tbucydides, 
Dautc  WAS  bitnielf  makinf;  his  language  as  he  went,  and  that 
tlic  vulgitr  Italian  which  he  employed  was  still  in  a  rough  and 
unformed  state.  It  was  not  because  he  did  not  desire  to  be 
Wutiful  or  finished,  nor  liecausir  he  did  nut  take  pains,  that  he 
WU  erer  otherwise,  but  because  of  the  inherent  diDieult}-  uf  his 
■abject  and  the  im]>erfectiou  uf  bis  medium,  or  because  he  did 
not  think  beauty  appmpriaie.  Thus,  in  describing  the  souls  of 
the  '  stingy  '  and  the  •  lavish,'  cuffing  each  other  in  the  fourth 
circle  of  Hell,  he  says  *  tbcir  conflict  shall  have  no  beautifying 
of  style  from  me.'  But,  speaking  more  gciterally  in  the 'Do 
Vul^ari  KliMjuentia,'  he  says  that  every  poet  ought  to  beautify 
bis  style  as  much  as  possible.     And  ngaiii,  in  tliu  *  Convivio ' : — 

'  Every  (^ood  workoisu  at  llio  end  of  his  work  ou^^ht  to  enuohle  aiid 
tmbellish  it  lo  tho  bt-tit  uf  his  pon'er,  that  it  may  leave  Lis  hatids 
mora  fiunovs  and  more  pKcious.  This  I  intend  to  do,  not  aa  a  good 
wwfciBaa  BiyMlf,  hut  as  a  follonci  of  such  in  the  past.' 

*  Famous,  precious,  beautiful,  ennobled,  embellished  * — that 
Is  what  Dante,  the  '  austere  Dante,'  thought  a  poem  ought  to 
be :  ornament,  deliberate  ornament,  appropriate  no  doubt,  but 
uiil  ornament,  should  not  be  wanting.  Later  in  life  be  became 
more  confident  of  his  own  powers  and  skill,  but  his  desiro  ii 
the  same.  To  achieve  it  he  spent  life  and  strength.  '  H«  grew 
pale  beneath  the  shade  of  Parnassus,'  'The  sacred  poem  to 
*hicb  heaven  and  earth  hnve  set  their  band  made  him  lean  for 
aiany  years.'  And  no  wonder.  Fur  every  line  of  his  piH-try, 
as  every  page  of  bis  prose,  bears  witness  to  the  intcust;  and 
ill-devouring  industry  of  genius,  to  that  *Iong  study'  which  is 
only  possible  to  *  mighty  lore.'  It  is  ever  so  with  the  greater 
poets.  Critic*  have  written,  and  men  somctiine*  speak,  as  though 
hlwkespeare,  an  unlearned  and  unteltcrnl  miracle,  wrote  by  mer« 
■flatus,  wrote,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
bis  own  genius,  and  took  lilile  or  nu  trouble  with  his  dtction  or 
versification ; — 

<  Bat  Otway  fnited  to  polUh  and  roGno, 
And  flnont  Sbnkosposm  scaico  eflkced  a  lino.' 

But  the  JJict  is  that  if  Sliakespeare  was  not  exactly  a 
scholar,  still  he  was  not  an  illiterate.  He  had  Ix-en  at  a  good 
grammar  schiw)!,  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  a 
smattering   of  other   langaages,    but   above   all    he    practised 

X  2  himself 
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himself  ffnrly  and  long  to  llii;  art  of  wiiliog,  nnil  of  wriliog 
verse.  His  linr«  are,  to  cinploj-  Ben  Jon>on's  wor(U  about 
bim,  well  Iu[h.-(1.  His  iliythm  is  whnt  is  tccbnirallj'  cnlletl 
lenrnod.  Hit '  preciuus  pbrasc'  Jx,  to  use  bis  own  dctiglitful 
ant)  sigtiificaat  expression,  'bj-  all  the  Muses  filed.'  Of  L)anie, 
as  of  Milton,  we  may  sajr  much  more.  Mr.  Kobert  Bri<lfcefl, 
in  bis  originul  and  suggestive  examination  of  Milton's  prosody, 
bas  shown  us  something  of  the  marrcllous  art  of  Milton's  blank 
verse,  A  very  intcreslinj;  pnpcr  by  Mr,  Toier '  on  Dante's 
vcrstficntion  drmonsiratcs  that  Dante  employs  just  the  intne 
artifices  of  inversion  and  vitrintion  which  Mr.  Bridges  finds  in 
Milton.  It  is,  h«  well  says,  in  the  temperate  use  of  these 
similar  changes  that  tb»  meliMly  of  Dante's  verse  consists. 

To  challenge  ibc  authority  of  Dean  Ciiorch  on  any  mat 
cbaractcrislic  of  Dante  seems  audacious,  almost  sacrilegious. 
Vet  Dean  Church,  toward  the  end  ol'  his  famous  cssny.  appears 
in  one  [uisnge  hardly  to  bold  the  balance  quite  a*  true  as  usual. 
it  is  wbert!  be  says  that  Dnnte  has  *  few  of  lhos«  indirect 
charms  which  flow  from  the  subtle  struclure  am)  refined  graces 
of  language,  none  of  that  exquisitely  •fitted  and  self-sustained 
mechanism  of  choice  words  uf  the  Greeks';  and  again, 
*  tbnt  his  sweetness  and  melody  appear  uuMUght  for  and 
unlaboured.'  Unlaboureil  and  unsought  in  a  sense  they  indeed 
appear,  but  only  because  the  skill  to  command  them  bat]  been 
sought  and  laboured  at  during  a  lifetime.  That  Dante  chose, 
'sifted,'  his  words  we  know  from  his  own  statement.  Li 
like— 

'  lift  ooncubina  di  Tiloiw  antico 
Otti  8*  imhiancava  al  balco  d'  uioDto,' 

eaa  banily  1>c  called  spontaneous.  They  are  beautiful,  but 
beautiful  with  the  artistic,  nay,  the  artificial  Iwauty  of  poetic 
diction.  Dante's  use  of  alliteration  and  assonance,!  of  balance 
ami  antithesis,  still  more  his  employment  of  proper  names, 
which  giro  a  pomp  and  blazonry  to  diction  like  that  which  is 
given  by  heraldry  to  architecture  or  stained  glass  or  painting; 
all  these  point  to  a  lore  of  laogusgc  and  of  its  hues  and  colours 
for  their  own  sake,  to  a  love  of  literary  and  linguistic  art  as 
sud).} 

■  'ToslinJ  Crilidju  of  Uio  l>i(iau  L'umttly.'  tl  Moani.  Camhrulg«,  1889, 
A|a>«ii>Mx  v..  Pl  lis. 

t  Hr.  Jsinc*  Biuvell  Ltmetl  noisitu,  IdiIm*!,  UuI  Homer,  Iil:o  Dwte  and 
SluJinpMni,  anil  like  sll  obo  rtallv  coiuniniiil  buiijfasvfv  S'M'iiu  fond  t4  playing 
Mitli  lumwiuM*.    ' Hy  Ktndjr  Wiadon.' ' I.lbmry  of  im  Xnlb/m'  p.  !la 

:  Bi>unaplaM(i,UBoiof  AiDMil  Dnnk-t— 'Uisliorbllbfl><lrlI«tl>u^lAtarao'— 
i*wnr■is»ifl^ult  (-PurgJsxtL  I17>.  Co.  rsfarioatio  vtvlMtwii  anuoaltatdram, 
•V.  E^'iLtiiLS. 
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*  Dopo  U  i]itloron  rolte,  qiiando 

Oulo  Magtiu  pfiidt'  la  sauta  ROila, 
Nod  Hodi'i  m  hirribilmcnto  Orlaudo,' 

tlte  echoei  of  «uch  »  pauag«?,  ibc  collocattAii  and  tfa* 
ion,   the    invenioiu    and    the  sequences,   unsought  or 

No,  ntber  roast  we  agree  with  that  eloquciK  nml  subtle  critic 
of  iui|^a^,  alas!  Ino  earlj  silent,  Mr.  tVidt^r  I'atvr,  tvhu,  iu 
kit  iatrodDdiuR  to  his  friend  1\\t,  SliadHcH's  version  of  the 
'l^)^t^rio.'  says  (hat,  <lrspitc  the  fcvcrity  of  his  subject,  Dante 
'did  not  ftjrgrt  that  kit  dtjiffn  inw  after  alt  to  treat  it  at  a 
ibrafjr  drfisT,  to  charm  Ai»  rrtuUn';  ami  thnt  hfi  hat  ihown  a 
iWhiiiiii/  of  etxry  turt  if  minute  lilerari/  beauty,  an  rxjirettieenfu, 
4  tart  for  *iyU  and  rhythm  at  every  point,  tk«  evidence  of'  toAicA 
nftretUM  upon  the  reader  a»  hit  attention  beeomet  microseopic'  * 

But  indeed  Dean  Church  himself  was  not  insensible  to  this 
uprct  of  Dante.  In  his  remarkable,  thoU|;b  less  known,  essay 
en  Browning's  '  Sonlello,'  he  lakes  a  justcr,  bceaute  man 
tnraprehensire,  view  : — ' 

'Dnaks  Ibe  ^infier.  Ilia  artist,  Memed  nntiirnlly  to  bolong  to  tbst 
TMl  and  oft«u  nt»Kiu^<x>*>t  comjmny.  from  Urnhoim  and  llnnxT  ilown- 
wd,  whoso  hnain(.-6S  in  life  Manned  art  and  the  purfcctiun  itf  art.* 
Btf  Dante,  with  his  urlist'a  e;o  mid  brtist'K  ntrcngtli,  wan  from  tbo 
kgiiudng  and  oiuIiuimhI  to  thi-  eud  iu  dowHt  voiititut  with  tbf  motit 
wwlniig  wtemts  of  human  life.  '  We  aluoiit  furgut  Iho  jiuot.  aiid 
Md  I  poM,  iu  Um  ium),' 

Tbctact  is  that  both  nsperts  are  true.  Dante  is  more  than  M 
Btist:  hot  be  is  nlwajs  an  artist.  His  own  feeling  nbiiut  tbe 
fonn  of  his  work  is  bett  exprnsi-d  in  bis  own  words.  He 
W*es  us  in  no  doubt,  in  tbe  sung  that  opens  tbe  second  book 
•f  tbe  *Convivio,'  he  says  that  he  wishes  it  au^y  please  even  if 
■lit  not  understood.    Few  will  ODdersland  thee,  he  sa;ps ;  but  cay 

(OtlltlD — 

*  Pouete  mente  aluen  com'  io  son  ImIU,* 

U  the  twelfth  chapter  be  explains  tliat  tbe  beauty  consists 
■  enttnution,  which  is  given  by  graruinar,  in  oriUr,  which 
■•given  by  rhetoric,  and  in  rhythm,  which  is  given  by  music. 
Tbe  beauty  should  however  be  appropriate.  This  ho  explsiiu 
••  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  prefixed  to  the  next  book.  En 

''"The    Pntgslorv    of    D.inln    Aliglikri.'   by  Cbarim   Laaoclot  tibfulwdli 
III  by  Waftrr  VnU^t,  y\>.  1&-I<i.    Cy.  \A!jataA\.  'La  Ptioott^  dsll' 
i-ulU  "If,  C."*  Iiut  cbAjiit^   r*i)«cikllr 


4.      (ir.^f*!. 

'^Hvt<<it  Bii>  of  II.  II.  asd  »  In 
IST-M. 


kllf  ui>,  i%l  et  wiia.     I.vTniinU  wm- 
Inf.Mv.  10,  12.  «!u.  Ihtt  of  i  and 
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which  he  says  th«t  be  mutt  now  put  ttwsy  the  sweet  rhymes  he 
WRS  wont  to  use  in  treating  of  love  nnd  must  spenk  of  the 
Ttilnnr  which  miikes  a  m.-tn  truly  nohle,  with  rhyme  ri>ugh  and 
subtle.  *  Rhyme  rough  and  subtle '  * — '  Rima  aspra  e  sottile ' 
— what  truer  description  could  there  be  of  much  of  ibe  '  Dirine 
Comedy  '  ?  But  that  it  is  so  is  due  neither  lo  accident  nor  to 
defect,  bat  to  design.  Always  and  ever  Dnnte  cared  for  two 
things  together,  the  matter  and  the  mnnner,  the  thing  to  bo 
said  and  the  way  of  saying  it:  'e  a  c»iCi  pnrlare,  e  »  oosl 
intendcre  Ic  scritturc.'  Wlien  he  exalts  his  matter  be  sustains 
it  with  more  art. 

It  was  thus  that  his  art  rose  with  him  and  with  his  theme. 
For  manner  he  must  ever  have  cated,  or  be  would  not  have  cared 
BO  profoundly  for  Virgil — for  Virgil,  the  stylist  par  eietlletuy>, 
Virgil  in  whom  Coleridge  found  notbing  but  diction  and  metre. 
Dante  found  much  beside;  but  that  he  loved  Virgil  as  he  did, 
and  that  his  early  boast  was  to  have  won  by  long  study  the 
Virgilian  style,  is  preeminently  significant  of  his  attitude  and 
temjwramtmt.  From  Virgil  and  his  Koinnn  bntthers  he  caugbt 
moreover  the  strength  of  the  Roman,  or  rather  of  the  Latin 
utterance,  im|K!rial,  martial,  legal,  logical,  clear-cut,  clear- 
sounding.  Rut  Christianity,  as  Dean  Church  has  so  truly  and 
delicately  indicated  in  hi*  '  Oifts  of  Civilisation,' Cbiistianiiy, 
with  its  breaking-up  of  the  fallow  ground  of  the  heart,  needed 
a  raore  subtle  music  than  the  Roman,  something  more  than  erea 
the  melancholy  majesty  and  grace  of  ihe  '  stateliest  meant: 
ever  moulded  by  tbe  lips  of  man.'  Thnt  more  subtle  music  waj 
to  be  found  in  the  fresh  and  tender  poetry  of  love  and  chivalry, 
in  the  *  new  sweet  style '  for  which  the  way  was  paved  by  the 
troubadours  and  wotkrd  out  by  the  pupils  of  Hrunetto  Latini, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Dante  bimsctif,  in  concert  with  pocta 
like  Cino  da  Ptstoia,  painters  like  Giutto,  musicians  like 
Caaclla — that  style  which  the  Notary  and  Guittone  of  Arwoo 
ai>d  Bonagiunta  could  not  reach,  the  stylo  which  followed 
exactly  the  dictation  of  love. 

In  these  two  schools,  as  was  said  at  starting,  Dante  served  bis 
anprenticesliip.  But  of  their  teaching,  too.  he  came  to  the  end. 
lie  saw  that  he  must  find  and  uutt  himself.  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  for  the  understanding  of  Dante's  development  tlian 
to  compare  the  last  words  of  Virgil,  at  tbr  end  of  the  'Purgaturio' 
proper,  with  the  invocation  at  ibe  beginning  of  the  '  Paradiso.' 


»1 

mm 


*  la  Uw  MOMmI  (Jmiil^f  111'  rxplnliis  that  arpra  refers  b>  tba  i^l*,  to  Uw 
Mond  of  llin  pMto;:  mtUU  nttn  U>  tlin  mnsnlBS  of  tbn  wiirU.    la  -  lattno,' , 
xssiu  lie  conplalas  tliat  Iw  caBDOt  aouiuiuul  Tbpn*  raogh  oaongti  fvr  tli*j 
lowctt  olrclu  of  UcU. 
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At  meeting  Virgil,  Dnnte  did  homage  (o  Iiim  and  hung  on 
Ui«verj  word.  \ow  be  is  an  apprentice  and  in  pupillage  no 
longtr.  '  Await  no  nioie,'  »a_vs  V  irgH,  *  my  word  or  my  tif^a  ; 
btr,  right,  and  sound  ii  thy  judgment,  and  it  were  a  fault  not 
to  follow  it,  Wlicrcforc  prince  and  pontiFT  over  IhyBelf  I  crown 
ud  mitre  ihcr..'  Dnnte  i>  to  stand  nt  liut,  as  n  great  poet  must 
Rtoil,  in  his  own  strength :  but  no  one  knows  hetter  than  he  the 
difficulty  of  hii  art.  *  Well  may  poets,'  he  says  in  the  letter  to 
Cin  Gmnde,  'need  much  invo<.-ation,  for  ihey  have  to  seek 
niDelliing  from  the  powers  above,  beyond  the  common  scope  of 
nuikind,  a  bounty  as  it  were  from  Heaven  itself.'  'O  good 
Apollo,*  he  cries  —  using  words  which  recall  the  striking 
nprtsston  rmployed  of  St.  Paul,  the  eat  electionin,  os  it  is  in 
utin— 'make  mc  in  my  last  toll  a  vessel  of  thy  power,  so 
fdhioned  as  thou  requlrest  for  tbo  gift  of  the  beloved  laurel. 
Uiilierto  one  peak  of  Parnassus  hath  sufBccd  me,  but  now  with 
hath  it  is  meet  that  1  enter  the  remaining  lists^' 

The  exact  meaning  uf  the»e  lost  words  is  obscure,  but  the 
p«  of  the  passage  wjili  its  context  is  plain.  There  is  a  poetry 
rfearth,  there  is  a  poetry  of  heaven.  There  is  tbo  art  of  the 
smnrist  and  the  troubadour  ;  they  too  arc  poets,  but  not  rc^lar 
p«ets,  not  great  poets — thoy  sing  of  love,  but  of  an  earthly 
piMon.  Diinle  too  sings  of  love.  He  too  began  as  the  auiorUt 
(ftuthly  beauty,  whirh  yet  contained  for  him  the  seed  and 
imnnUc  of  the  heavenly  ;  he  was  led  up  from  the  love  of  earthly 
haoty  to  the  love  of  knuniedge,  to  that  divine  Eros,*  the  love 
<X  Hini  in  whom  beauty  and  knowledge  ara  unilcd,  the  Inve 
that  *  mores  the  tun  and  all  the  stars.' 

Sucb  is  poetry   for  tlie  tnie  pool,  no  toy,  do   trifle,  an  art 

nxhet,  a  fine    art,  but  the  best  of  all    the  arts,  to  which  all 

Uowle<lge    may    be    made    tributary,    and    which    may    itself 

■Qbcenre  the  highest  ends,     Dante  is  nn  artist,  but  be  is  more 

■ban  an  artist.     Art  for  art's   sake  hiis  no  meaning  for  him. 

•Vere  he  aaked  whether  art  ought  to  be  moral,  ho  would  reply 

I     Uiat  man,  whotbor  artist  or  not,   ought  certainly  to  do   right 

I     And  liro  well.     Poetry  cannot  save  Brunotto  or  Arnaut  Daniel. 

L^h  rannot  even  save  Virgil,  best  of  Pagans. 

^f  Vet  po«!try  may  rise  to  heaven.     It  may  have  the  highest 

'    <bission.     It  may  lie  in  no  pednnlic  M^nse  a  Teologts.     It  may 

he  nf  pfiwer  *  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hjious  the  throne 

«ad  etiuipnge  of  God's  al mightiness,  and  what  be  works  and 

sutfen  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  hia 


nstOt'^jnoposiam.'    Op.  'CunvlTlo.'  IL  13.  whero  Daiito  dwwrilx'i  how  ho 
tteloTo  Ifaa  gsntle  tedj  Fbikwptijr ;  awl  iLguiii, '  Coiivivio/  u.  Iti. 

church.' 
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chuTcb.'  Thus  the  poet's  placo  tnitj  truly  b«  with  tb«! 
lirnK«  and  the  saints ;  and  such  is  Dante's.  Cailjlc  saw  tliij 
whtrn  lie  wrote  the  '  Hero  as  Pnri ' ;   Kaphael  saw  it  when 

fiainleil  the   '  Disputa ' ;  hut   Dante's  »wn   Virgil  had  seen 
ong  before  :— 

'  nic  matins  ob  patrioni  pngnaixlo  Tobicra  passi, 
Qaiqno  encerdotce  cEi6li,  dum  TJta  maitobat) 
Qniquo  pii  vatps  ot  I'hcebo  digna  locuti.' 

DadIo  saw  tiie  place  that  lie  might  win,  and  won  it. 

'  The  §ong  that  nerTos  a  nation'B  lieart 
Is  in  iuolf  A  deed,' 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  song  that  has  ner^'cd  tlie  heart  and 
lifte*]  (he  soul  of  the  race?  Only  that  here  the  language  of 
Dean  Church  in  his  unfbrgellable  peroralioii  is  no  hyperbole, 
but  Ibe  simple  and  the  sober  iraib.  Only  that,  while,  as  an 
artist  and  for  technical  reasons,  Dante  himself  called  his  poem 
bjr  the  name  which  Monge*!  to  the  range  of  Ibe  humble  and 
the  human,  a  '  ('omedy,'  the  world  soon  added,  and  has  lor  ever 
allacliei),  first  lo  the  poet  and  then  to  the  poem,  the  epithet 
'Divine.' 
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Am)  other  Pa  pen, 

ON   tbr  12t!»   of  Mnrch,   18G2,  tbc   GorcrnmcBt  of  India 
cbangcd   bands  in  circomitanvcs  whicli  make  (be  ccro- 
iKaj   a    vcr}'    meini)rnble    one    iti    tli«    inimls    of    tliose    vho 
JiiUieiied  it.     Tbrri^  it,  to  begin  witb,  ibe  sad  And  patbctio 
■bicb    atlncbn    ittclf   to  tbe  |>e  t  noil  alii  j  of   the    two 
andp*!  BCtors  in  that  scene.     On  the  one  aide  waa  the  dinii 
lil  figure)  and  pale,  careworn  face  of  the  alAtetman  who,  in 
ntlierin^  the  tdmn  of  the  Motiny.  bad  «>  tempered  resolu- 
lioD   with    geneT(>»ity    na    to    earn    for    himself    the    enriable 
Mbriquet  of  'Clctnency'  Canning;.     At  his  tide,  in   striking 
nitlrsst,  were  ibc  robuit  furm  and  genial  countennnec  of  the 
npcrii?nced  diplomatiit,  nbuK  tact  and  teoacitj,  in  the  face  of 
f^liincte  obatinacy  and  Irand,  had  won  him  a  rcpatation  which 
ati^ured  well  for  his  Indian  career.      Canning  reached  home 
•"ily  in   time  to  die  tbcie;  and  in    less  than  two  yeari  aftcr- 
^ftids    hi*    suceesaor,    '  ttie  good    old    man,    witb    snow   upoa 
*>>*  head   and    summer    in    his    face,'    was    laid    to    rest    in    a 
'^tnoie    Himalay^in    vallejf.     Apart    from    these    personal    con- 
*iilcrationi,    however,    the    event  is,  in    a   aenie,  a    landmark 
*>i  Ibe  history  of  British  rule  in  India.     The  Mutiny  was  the 
^^losing  episode  in  what  may  bo  called  tbe  era  of  acquisition. 
^'he  lltitish  Government  had  rvcognisetl  that  the  possession  of 
*b«t    vast    I)ep<-nd<ncy   wiu,  in    ibc    worfU   of  tbe    late    Lord 
Deriiy,  a  great  glory,  a  great  rexpunsibility,  and   alto  a  great 
daa^r,  to  this  country  ;  and  it  fell   tu  the  lot  of  Lord  Canning 
U>  inaaj^umte  tbe  system  under  which  India  was  to  enter  into 
*lw  era  o(  ]>eaoeful  development     More  than  a  geoeratioQ  has 
now  eUpaed   since    that   era    began,  and    during   the  interval 
chuigeshave  taken  place  unparaltcled  in  Indian  history.     Tbe 
ailraiiM  nude  in  the  malerial  atiributes  of  modern  civilisation, 
■hile  not  without  its    drawbarks,   has   been    far  beyond   that 
""■•■tBl  during  the  same  period    by  any  other  country  of  tbe 
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Old  World.  Wlicit  tlien-fora  a.  turn  <>(  the  wheel  of  fortune 
brought  the  soa  (»  the  head  of  afTnir*  more  than  thirty  jears 
ftftCT  thp  death  of  the  father,  it  might  almost  bo  said  thai 
the  India  of  1891  would  have  appeared  to  the  Lord  Elgin 
of  I&63  almost  as  unfamiliar  as  the  t^ngland  of  thii  present  dajr 
wnuli)  seam  to  a  Burghley  or  a  Tudor. 

It  is  nut  only  in  bulk  that  the  bunion  »f  resi>onsihilitiet 
connected  with  the  administration  liai  increased,  but  In  the 
complexity  erolvcil,  liist,  hy  the  progress  of  the  country  itself, 
and  Mcondly  hy  the  expansion  of  its  neighbours.  Instead  of 
the  itolated,  self-conlained  independence  which  India  enjoyed 
BO  Ute  as  a  quarter  of  u  century  ago,  there  hare  been  lorced 
upon  her,  by  the  advance  of  other  European  Powers  in  Asia, 
the  mponsibilities  of  a  Continental  Stale,  liable  to  aggression 
on  both  flanks.  The  extent  and  definition  of  these  m|>ons)- 
bilities  are  matters  which,  from  the  conditions  of  our  rule, 
must  be  finully  decidmt  on  cons  id  <.'Tat  ions  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  Kinpire  has  the  princijial  voice.  Nor, 
again,  can  India  stand  altogether  independent  of  this  country 
in  the  present  day  in  regard  to  her  finance.  She  owes  her 
guidance  and  protection  to  British  blond,  am]  her  material 
development  to  British  cajpital,  obligations  which  bring  her 
within  the  orbit  uf  imperial  interests  in  question*  of  tnde  and 
curreiicy. 

Before  entering,  therefore,  upon  the  consideratioli  of  the 
internal  comlilions  of  the  Indi.-i  of  the  last  five  years,  it  may 
bo  well  to  review  ttie  situation  in  this  wider  aspect — wherein  the 
Dependency  it  regarded  as  an  important  unit  in  the  British 
Empire  rather  than  as  siinply  a  gr^at  independent  charge, 
With  regard  to  the  policy  adople«l  npon  the  North -West 
Frontier,  the  ihoniugh  exposition  of  that  policy  in  Parliament 
makes  it  tujMfrfluous  at  this  date  to  notice  more  than  the 
general  consideratioiis  involved.  Kver  since  the  advance  of 
Kussia  into  contiguity  with  Afghanistan  rendered  obsolete  the 
policy  of  abstention  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
the  predominant  factor  in  tfa«  position  has  been  that  invention 
of  the  new  diplomacy  known  as  the  sphere  of  influence.  As 
applied  to  the  circumslnnres  in  question,  it  means  ihe  establish- 
ment (jf  a  Bufi'er  State,  the  foreign  reUtiuns  of  which  nro 
subordinated  to  the  control  of  the  douiiinui  Power,  in  leturn 
for  tile  responsibility  of  defending  the  State  against  external 
aggression.  This  obligation  implies  necessarily  the  moans  uf 
ococsa  in  order  to  ful6l  it  when  the  occasion  arrives ;  and  herein 
lies  the  main  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Whether  the  main- 
tenance ood  strengthening    of  a  state    like  Afghanistan   is    a 
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pRidcnt  poHcj  or  the  nrcne  is  no  longer  a  pnctical  qaestion, 
uil  ma}-  be  Tclrgatrd  to  tha  broad  puliiTei  of  the  dcb&ling 
ndely.  The  ubligRtioRs  havo  been  undrrtnkcn,  nnd  tbn  Bntiih 
Gii?erDinent  bss  joined  in  the  delimitation  of  the  line  to  be 
muaUined  inviolate. 

Tlie  all-imjiMrtnnt   difference,    lionrcver,    Wtween    the   posi- 

lioa  of   Kuasia  and    ttiat  of  thi*    country    in  relation   to  that 

biHindary  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight ;  viz.,  that 

whilst  Russia  is  in  administrative  occupation  right  up  to  the 

fnnlier,  the  British  are  separated  from  it  by  a  large  tract  of 

diSicult  country,  which,  in  turn,  can  only  be  reached  by  paues 

id  the  hands  of  tribes  eqnnlly  independent  of  India  and   the 

Amir.     At  least  two  of  ihi-«e  passes  must  be  available  before 

Brilitb  troops  can  be  brought  lu  the  aid  of  KubuL      It  is  true 

llut  the  arrangements  for  keeping  them  open   by  subsidised 

levies  from  the  local  tribes  bare  only  been  interrupted  on  one 

•Ruion;   but  there  is  no  ade<]uate  guarantee  that  tlic  trouble 

uy  not   rcmir,  unless   the  Khaibar,  at  all   events,  be  placed 

nder  clofcr  control.     The  prevention  of  raids  from  the  Pathan 

Aoaiier  has  been  attempted   by  mejins  of  an  extension  of  the 

qibere-of- influence    policy,  demarcating    the    area    of    British 

Ksponsihility  from  that  of  the  Amir.     The  Durand  Agreement, 

'0  which  this  plan  it  embodied,  was  appioved  by  successive 

^^Knetsrics  of  Stale,  and   may  fairly   be  considered    therefore 

more  workable  than  the  preceding  policy,  which  a  late  Viceroy 

describ«i  as  one  of  allernntivc  vengeance  and  inaction.    Nerer- 

tbcle*s,   its    fruit    has    hitherto    been    somewhat    bitter.       The 

t*athan  looks  on  a  mad  as  the  forerunner  of  annexation,  and 

^ht  Amir  is  said  to  have  never  been  willing  to  abandon  bis 

dope  of  bringing  the  recalcitrant  hlghlanders  under  hia  own 

dmniaioa.     Varioui  other  causes  were   operotivc    in  carrying 

4)e  BuDM  all  along  the  Pathan  Marches,  such   as  n  wavo  of 

Mtulim  exultation  aroused  by  the  success  of  the  Amir  over  the 

I<»<irs  and  that  of  the  Sultan  over  the  infidel  in  Kuropc,  with 

tlte  expectation  of  help,  in  cote  of  a  general  movement,  from 

fCabuI. 

Of  all  the  frontier  incidents  of  recent  years  none  has 
Excited  more  interest  than  tlie  occupation  and  relief  of  Chilral. 
It  is  so  far  related  to  the  ii»ing  further  south  that,  shortly  aXter 
Vbie  fire  waa  set  to  the  Afridt  Hills,  the  tribes  of  Swat  and 
Ajcwct  Bsjaur,  oo  the  new  route  to  Chitral,  also  attacknl  the 
outposts  at  the  eniranco  to  the  posses  which  command 
rer  portion  of  the  road.  Events  mode  it  clear,  however, 
Oiat  a  local  spark  waa  independently  applied,  though  tbe 
COBtafioa  obtained  more  speedy  and  wide  reception  owing  to 
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OW  World.     When  therefore  »  lurn  of  llif 
ttnw^lit  the  ion  to  ihe   b«iu)  of  ftSairs  mor- 
nflor  tbo    drntli    of  the  father,  h  night      i 
ihc   Initio  of   1894  woultl   havr    appeaicil 
of  1863  nlmotl  a«  unfiimiliar  n*  ttii!  En^ln«> 
woulrl  team  to  n  Bur||[hlty  or  «  Tudor. 

It  is  not  oa\j  m   bulk  tUiit   the   bgn' 
connected  wilh   tbo  lul ministration  h" 
ooinpli^xiiy  cTolrwl,  first,  by  the  proptr 
und  Mtcoudly  hy  ihc  expansion  of  its 
tbe  isolnird,  sclf-4;iiiitaiued   indr[><:nr)< 
BO  Ute  fts  n  quarter  of  a  ccnturv  n>- 
Upon  ber,  by  tbe  adranoo  nf  oiln  i 
tbo  responsibilities  of  a  Cnntini^i 
on  both  iUnks.     Th«  extent  uid 
hililiet  aio   matters  which,   from 
mutt  be   finally  decided  on  cam 
doniin»nt  partner  in  tlie  I^tn|iit> 
ftgun,  ran  India  stand  altojiri' 
in   the   present  day  in  n^iinl 
guidance  nud    protection   to 
devetupment  to  Britisli  aipt> 
within  the  orbit  of  impeml 
currency. 

Before    t-ntpring,  thepi 
internal  comliiions  of  iti> 
be  well  to  ravicw  tho  liio - 1 
Dependency  is  rcunrdt^i 
Empiro  rather  than  n 
With   reganl   Ut   tl,. 
Frontier,  the  tl«>niii 
Dudies    it  «ti|]t'ttl' 
ftearral   con*iiI<  . 
KuHta  into  cnii 
policy  of  ab«tr:ir 
the  pFeduminsti' 
of  the  ne* 
applusl  ii '  ' ' 
nntt  of  1 

iw  tbe  T>s, 
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ission,  when  so   much    bcito^f 

iv-ason  for  military  uccU|wtioa^ 

1  trnewed  invasion  on  the  part 

-I  loDjc  time  had  their  eye  upi>n 
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tibausi«(]  arsenft)  of  \m\y  [Kilcmio.  It  wac  ^nrnll}'  S(;ree<l 
bj  all  but  t)i«  prntagoniiU  in  rtpprtsllioa  tliat  tUr  Vic^rov 
cAuie  out  unbieiiiixliLtl  and  vrilb  en-dit  frum  an  cpismlc  dii- 
mtihable  onljr  If  bit  ass-itlaais. 

k.\»i  lo  the  frontier  policy  io  Imperial  importance  coinc  tlio 
ipUtiona  between  India  and  tbia  country  in  regard  to  finance. 
Foriome  time  tho  belief  bas  been  current  in  certain  (|uancrs 
that  India  wa*  not  juilly  trrntcil  in  iIil-  npponinnmcnt  of  some 
harr  cbaiget  which  ibe  ibnret  witb   iXm   Hrititb  exchequer. 
To  dtipel    or  jutiify    that    Ix-'tief   a    Roval    Commitfion    was 
■{■pointed  in   lUil^ — owint;  in  uimv  decree,  it  it  laid,  to  ilie 
^K^lation  of  Lord  Elgin   himself — lo  cn(]uire  into  the  whole 
H  qusiioa  of  the  expenditure  of  India.     An  apparently  exbauttive 
H  OuniDation  waa  motle  of  the  detnilt  of  lhi»  wide  and  intrieale 
^p  ubject,  but  ihr  Krpnrt  on  the  remits  ii  tlilt  only  *  to  be  Hbortly 
*      Q^ied.'      Liperience  of  *urh  eiii|u!iie«  juitirir*  ihr  nniicipa* 
bonilut  apart  from   i4>me  miHlifiL-atioDS  in  tysleni  and  perfaapa 
■  ili^ht  sbiftin^c  of  charges,  littli?  etianKe  will  be  recommRnded. 
^^  All  the  lame,  it  will   be  advania|i;eaut  to  thow  concerned,  in 
^P  Maiideraiion  of  the  criticism  to   which  all  such  complicated 
^  II"'''"*  Ai^  fairly  liable,  to  have  the  facts  well  tested,  and  the 
lirdrnrcd  of  the  fli§:ht  of  half-truths  and  fnllacira  which  have 
•along  hovered  round  ihc  matter. 

Tliat  Ihc  (luvernmeni  of  India  spends  a  )crent  deal,  both  in 
tbtolDitf  amount  and  in  iclalioii  to  the  realizcil  revenue,  is  only 
'■0  be  expected  from  the  conditions  of  the  country  iuelf  and  the 
Miare  of  the  rule  we  have  established  there.  Theae  conditions, 
u  Milt  has  shown  in  a  well-known  passage  of  hii  'Political 
lionomy,'  compel  the  State  to  undertake  many  taaka  which 
in  England  would  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Further, 
high  rales  of  {wy  are  re({uireU  to  attract  Englishmen, 
eiriUaa  and  military,  to  the  tropics,  and  there  are  large  non- 
tiTC  charges  on  account  of  thoie  on  leave. or  retirement. 
The  cspital  re4]uired  for  public  works  and  )ar^  private 
I'Btrrprises  is  almost  entirely  raised  in  London.  The  interest 
all  these  loans  and  investments,  together  witb  the  civil  and 
ilitsry  charges  due  in  England,  has  to  pats  fmtn  a  silver-using 
nolTy  to  one  with  a  gold  itniidnrd  only.  So  long  as  the 
Dcy  and  exchange  values  of  the  two  metals  were  identical 
'diverged  but  little,  the  payment  could  bo  adjusted  against  the 
wrplus  of  exports  from  India  to  this  country,  the  balance  of 
Ulde  being  always  largely  in  favour  of  the  Bast,  For  several 
JWrt  past,  however,  the  number  of  rupees  required  to  lii|uidate 
tlu  g^ld  debt  in  I.ondon  has  been  gritwiug  Trfnlively  larger  and 
Urjftr,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  not  the  least 
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inttiresling  subject  for  inveitigation  by  those  curious  in  inc^H 
■natters  U  the  qncstion  into  who«e  pocket  go  tbc  millions^ 
annually  debited  by  tlm  State  to  'loss  by  excbange.'  What- 
ever  their  destination,  ihry  bnvc  outgrown  the  trade  bala.nce 
Atld  the  noitnnl  expansion  of  tin;  Indian  revenue.  There  is 
nrftctinttly  little  or  no  reserve  In  be  lapped  by  direct  tAsat!oii^| 
The  income  tax,  levied  upon  nun- agricultural  sources  only,  t^B 
paid  by  no  more  than  about  437,000  persons,  or  one  in  nboot 
540  of  the  population.  Neaily  a  fourth  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  great  British  trfulin^  centres,  and  only  seven  per 
cent,  comes  from  incomes  exceeding  10,000  rupees  a  year.  In 
Bengal,  the  most  fertile  province  in  Indin,  a  misconception  of 
local  conditions  on  tbe  part  uf  our  early  administrators  led  to 
the  permanent  alienation  of  an  *  unearned  increment  *  estimated 
by  Sir  H.  Fowler  at  some  150  millions  of  rupees  annually. 
In  ibe  rest  of  the  country  the  rent-cfaaigc  is  only  rvvisable 
at  long  intervals,  and  on  considerations  inseparably  connected 
with  the  general  devrlnpment  of  the  surrounding  tract — 
practically,  that  is,  with  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
only  tax  which  reai^hes  the  masses  is  that  on  salt,  which  has 
already  been  drawn  upon  once  within  cumparntircly  recent 
times,  and  which  it  is,  obviously,  the  aim  uf  every  Finance 
Minister  to  keep  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  expansion  of  revenue  wbicli 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  years  has  tx-en  neeom- 
paiiied  by  a  lower  incidence  of  taxation,  ani),  under  present 
condittODi,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  continue.  t^| 
allows,  however,  but  Bmall  margin  lu  meet  sudden  addilional^l 
demands,  such  as  those  whic:h  culminated  five  or  six  years  ago. 
To  cope  with  these,  public  opinion  in  India,  as  well  as  financial 
convenience,  pointed  to  the  reimposttion  of  impart  duties,  on 
the  lines  existing  when  they  were  abolished  in  1882.  This 
mode  of  raising  the  wind,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in 
comparison  with  direct  laxntion  here,  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  all  Indian  trixlition  an<it  practice.  Until  some  strong 
persuasion  wax  exerlctl  upon  them  witbia  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  every  chief  in  the  country  levied  as  much  of  his  revenue 
as  he  could  by  transit,  or  at  least  import,  duties,  on  all 
merchnndite  that  passed  through  bis  territory;  and,  under  the 
suggestive  title  of  '  handful,'  the  same  form  of  impost  (^mmends 
itself  to  the  native  members  of  every  municipodity  in  India. 
The  proposal,  accordingly,  was  greeted  with  acclamation,  only 
to  bo  changed  into  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  it  was 
found  that  cotton  yarn  and  goods,  constituting  nearly  a  tliird 
of  the   whole  imptttls,   were  to    be  exempted.     The  assertion 
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dutie*  wcro  protecttvc  was  Kt  once  repudiatpd  bf 
COmpcntiTrlj-  mndcm  mill  industry  of  Western  Indin, 
cqiiBll]'  slronglf  prvtted  bj  Lancnahirr,  which  had  in  its 
nur  the  drlibentc  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  In 
7  sod  Ittii^  The  continued  linancial  pressure  tumeii  the 
Llt^aod  duties  were  imiK>««d,  vritli  ihi?  c(>unier)Miise  of  excise 
ibere  the  ooropetiiion  was  most  likely  to  exist.  Xeither  party 
vusstiB6ed  with  the  compromise,  and  fcaI  difficulties  iirosc 
in  csrryinf;  it  out.  Finallv,  n  lower  rnte,  the  exemption  of 
I,  and  a  corresponding  adjuttoient  of  the  excise  were  adopted, 
poor  reignetl  in  Lancashire,  if  not  in  Dombsj.  The 
of  tradr,  howcrer,  since  189.^  hits  not  justified  the 
ileful  prc<li<Hi(ms  on  either  side;  llombny  has  maintained 
improved  its  ]M>tition.  The  hand-loom  weavers  of  India 
teriviiiK,  and  the  Uleat  rt^luina  of  the  cotton  trade  iii  this 
iniry  show  an  addition  of  about  i{70,0U0  spindles  in  1898, 
*ilha  record  of  exports  only  exceeded  in  Itidti,  the  year  before 
ttK  great  famine,  As  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  detsiils 
nf  indc  indicate  just  tliat  shadow  of  protective  influence  on 
Bombay  manufacture  which  might  si-rve  as  a  text  for  denunci- 
Mon,  especially  when  backed  by  sinmg  RirlinmenUry  interest. 
At  regards  the  only  other  fiuaucial  measure  whtrh  need  be 
ifitntioned  here,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  having  an  imperial 
ticuing.  Since  tl  was  impracticable  to  fill  up  the  apparently 
twusdesa  pit  which  was  yawning  between  gold  and  silver 
'iluei,  the  CJiivcmment  decided  to  use  the  currency  itself  as  a 
briil^,  with  the  revenue  fn)m  the  import  duties  as  a  temporary 
nnturc  during  the  interval  which  would  have  to  elapse  before 
ihr  more  permaount  course  could  take  effect.  In  closing  the 
Mint  to  the  free  coinAge  of  silver,  with  the  nccompanyiiig  action 
ngard  to  the  purchase  of  gold,  the  main  objects  in  view 
to  prevent  the  further  fall  in  the  rupee,  and,  still  more,  to 
>(ly  exchange,  (be  instability  of  which  was  disorj^ttnising 
ign  trade  and  keeping  out  of  the  country  the  supply  of 
iiitish  cajiit.tl.  It  wax  cliought  that  these  results  would  be 
best  adiieved  by  making  the  value  of  the  ruprt?  vary  an^cirding 
1"  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  instead  of  the  intrinsic 
nluF  of  the  metal  in  the  coin.  It  was  just  about  this  time 
tltsi  Lord  Elgin  took  the  reins,  only  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
*Ub  an  experimental  system,  an  uncertain  future,  and  an 
ciAuge  orarly  at  its  nadir.  Even  then,  however,  the  result 
ol  ibe  measures  of  18'J3  had  been  to  keep  the  rupee  at  between 
(^  sad  \Z^d.,  against  n  mecnilic  value  of  about  IM.  The 
'~'lf  Utcn  turned,  and,  for  the  last  year  and  more,  the  standard 
l&f.  has  been  continuously  exceeded.     On  the  whole,  the 
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decUion  tliat,  aa  far  as  the  meaturei  of  1893  exteml,  In<lin 
sliriulil  throw  ill  ii»  lot  with  gold  ntb«r  tban  with  silver,  tins 
juittifiiNl  itie  expeciatioDJ  of  those  who  propoml  it,  anil  <>i  the 
CDiniuittet!  UD4)er  iho  lato  Loix)  HprBrhcll  which  approved  it. 

The  trade  of  India  with  gold-using  countries  it  ihrcc-fourtba  ol 
the  whole,  and  that  with  the  >ilvcr-u*ing  parts  of  the  world, 
tbongb  for  a  while  disIocnlMl  l>^  the  rhnnge:,  ha*  not  only 
reROvered,  but  has  improved,  both  relntivclv  and  in  amount. 
At  the  laine  limr,  the  (fxceptiooal  rate  and  its  Ktiradiueas  during 
the  last  two  ycais  must  to  a  groal  extent  \te  atlrihuied  to 
exceptionally  good  haivpsis  and  lo  a  keen  demand  abroad  for 
Indian  produce.  The  famine,  again,  kept  up  prices  for  a  long 
period  orei  nearly  the  whole  country.  If  the  currency  policy 
now  in  force  were  to  contribute  In  a  general  am)  lasting  fall  in 
the  silver  prine  of  agricultural  product-,  it  would  go  hard  witb 
tlic  peasantry,  whi>«t  assessment  is  fixed  on  the  biisis  ii(  a  series 
of  years  of  diiTerent  conditions;  and  lti«  most  vital  iii(«rrst  of 
the  country  would  suffer,  without  appreciating  the  indirect 
advantages  it  derive*  from  the  policy  in  other  ways.  If,  aa 
the  other  hand,  lh«  present  slate  of  things  were  lo  continue, 
become  permanent,  the  currency  problem  would  have  got  far 
on  the  way  towards  solving  itself.  Such  confidence^  however, 
is  not  felt  by  Ihim!  experienceil  in  the  financial  affairs  of  India  ; 
and  fresh  prij|>i>tals  were  devised  Inst  year,  tending  still  more 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  a  gold  tiandnnl  without  a  gold 
currency.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  menlion  the  fact  except 
from  its  analogy  witb  the  present  condition  of  the  question  of 
old  age  pensions  in  this  country  ;  but  (he  plan  put  forward  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  KIgin  was  at  once  greeted  witb  a 
shower  of  allcrnativrs,  each  of  which  was  subjcclcd,  with  equal 
pn>mptitude  and  completeness,  to  the  destruL'tive  criticism  of 
the  respective  sponsors  of  its  rivals.  The  composition  of  the 
Committee  itow  engaged  in  considering  \\ve»'.  schemes,  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  they  ba>e  examined,  are  guarantees 
of  full  and  adequate  discussion;  and  the  ofhcial  reference  to 
them,  as  Sir  H.  r  owler  waa  careful  lo  point  out  last  session, 
gires  them  a  freer  band  than  was  allowed  lo  their  compeers 
on  the  pension  question.  Thus  the  fate  of  Lord  Elgin's 
proposals  is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The  outgoing 
v'iceroy,  however,  had  at  nil  events  ihe  satisfaction  of  hearing 
at  his  last  Budget  Council  in  India  a  review  of  twenty  years  of 
Indian  finance,  which  puis  the  condition  of  that  country  in  a 
light  very  different  from  Ihat  in  which  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
quarters  to  represent  it.  Sir  James  Wcsiland  pointed  out, 
with  jostifiablc  exultation,  that  with  ilic 
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tin,  no  other  counlr^  in  tbe  Old  World  can   ihow  an 


^BhrioBi,  no  oth 

^KffB^y  favourable    rriult.       In    tbe    pretent    finaaci.il    year 
Jirnienll^  abundant  barvcst  bai  not  onlj'  cjuickeniKl  tbe  life  of 
ttic  raonlrj   at    larf>c,    hut  bai  wiped   off,  to  an  extent  almoit 
inmdibic,  tbe  mulu  of  tbe  preceding  year  of  disattn-  and 
«littmt. 

H'e  bave  coniidcrcd  tbe  questions  whicb  RfTiKit  Indin  tnitinljr 

in  its  relations  to  the  Kinpiri?  n*  a  wbole:  there  remain  those 

^ariiiog  out  of  internal  condition*.     Tbe  most  striking  feature 

^otbe  India  of  the  present  dav  as  compared  tvith  that  of  tbe 

;f«at  is  the  growth    in  the   material   resources  of  the  country. 

.^Itfaou^h  this  hat  been  difTuscd  tbrou);hout  the  community,  it 

ftiaa  proceeded,  like  everything  cite  in  Indifin  society,  unevenly 

soil  on  parallel  lines  of  unequal  length,  without  combination  or 

intercoaiicjcion.     The  fact  cannot  be  tiMt  often   reiternleil  that 

India  is  not   one    country    except  in    rei^aixl    to    the    poltlical 

I  wsity  bestowed  by  Uritiib  rule.     This  unity,  asserted  by  tbe 

'  ^icinipnwnce   of   the   British   race  and   its   influence   in   the 

^'uive  States   no   lets   tban    in   tbe    Provinces   under  direct 

Sltiuali  rale,  ia  one  side  of  tbe  picture;    wide  distinctions  of 

adipoo,  language,  rare,  and  class  form  the  otlier.     Somelhing 

Ims  been  done    towards  Irvelltng  the  harriers,  but   the  causes 

of  diifcrence  remain,  though    their  inanifcstatinn   in  action  is 

Bifmaed.     This  is  a  defect  in  tbe  social  system  wbicli  ran  only 

leieniedied  by  time.    Britain  owes  her  success  in  dcaliii);  will) 

■lin  races  in  gre»t  measure  to  her  tolerance,  so  far  as  civilized 

■uiality  will  allow,  of  their  creeds  and  cuitoms.      In  India  we 

Mck  not  to  impose   our  language,  our   religion,  or  our  social 

ifileiB.     ConseqiK-nlly,  the  development  of  the  country  has  not 

itta  Kcompanicd    by    the    obliteration   of   those    remarkable 

Qftlitirs  with    whicb   India   teems.       In  some  mpects  our 

bos  even  resulted   in    emphasising  lh«  differences    that 

iy  exialed.     Book-learning  is  not  yet  looked  on  by  tbe 

Bum    »s    anything    but  a    means  (o  a    living,    and    is    left, 

vnttlinglyt  to   tbe    professional    classes,  by    whom  the  State- 

piDviiion    is  cordially  welcomed.     The  Utter  gTx>w  more  and 

Mre  detached  from    the   rest  of  the  communitv,  and  tend   (o 

btCQnie  s  hierarchy  of  that   unbealtby  description  which  cut- 

naoatc*  in    tbe  Tcbin  of  Rusiia.     Nor  can  we  claim  that  the 

Mraoce  of  material  retources  has  as  yet  done  much  to  break 

•lovn  tbe    barriers  that    intersect    society.       New   wants   have 

mainly  been  created   in    India    by  the    opportunities    placed 

*idiia  reach  of  the  musses  during  the  present  generation,  and 

ttioccQtive  has  thus  been  lupplicd  to  social  advance.     On  the 

aibet  band,  the  l>rnevolent  neutrality  of  the  British  Government 
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has  confirnipd,  if  an^tliing,  the  hoM  on  the  popuVr  Kcnttment 
of  ibat  great  cngino  for  thn  rrprrstion  of  social  ain1>ition  in 
IntliK — itiF'  cade  s^'ttrm — both  nmang  tbc  Hindui  tuid  tbe 
Muiliin. 

The  Adfniniitration  hxs  therefore  to  reckon  with  s  vail  and 
varied  population,  penneated  to  tbe  eore  with  ignorance, 
apathy,  and  prejudice  againit  all  that  has  not  received 
the  sanction  of  time  and  religion;  a  population  with  the 
hampering  traditions  of  coiintlcis  f^rnrmtioni  to  slouch  off, 
anil  with  the  feuds  and  animosiiics  of  ccniiiript  of  intolerant 
rivnlrv  Teuly  to  biiiM  forth  on  the  Irnst  rclnxntion  of  oonlrol. 
Under  these  conilition*  brilliant  schemes  and  cpoch-makiug 
roeuures,  iinpuietl,  as  thvy  must  be,  from  tbe  outside,  upon  an 
iinmnture  public  opinion,  cannot  compare,  in  tbeir  ultimate 
benelil,  with  the  steady  and  continuous  pressure  of  just  and 
judicious  government.  In  the  present  j^encrnlion,  on  two  occa- 
sions only  has  a  bteach  b««n  mode  in  the  continuity  of  our 
policy,  and,  on  both,  the  warning  ngninst  nrprnling  the 
experiment  lias  been  conveyed  through  a  costly  object-lesson. 

Even  the  normal  conditions  of  British  rule  in  India  are 
■ufllciently  coinplicaleil  and  onerous  to  render  tbe  task  of 
administration  one  of  the  most  aiduous  and  responsible  that  the 
world  presenls.  In  India,  moreover,  oftener  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  is  tbe  unexpected  that  happens.  Along  the  frontier 
the  contagious  fanaticism  of  an  obscure  ec-bIoI  may  fan  into  a 
fierce  and  wide-spread  flame  the  passionate  hatred  of  tbe  high- 
lander  for  the  inndcl  dweller  in  the  pintn,  after  months  or  years 
of  quieerence,  A  pea<»ful  town,  wher«  seotanan  animosities  have 
been  dormant  for  a  generation,  may  all  at  once  become  a  si-ething 
vena,  resonant  with  the  rattle  of  cudgels  on  nonctmforniist 
skulls,  and  the  roar  of  burning  mosques  and  temples.  A  disrase, 
unknown  for  ages,  drops,  no  one  knows  whence,  into  tbe 
midst  of  a  busy  and  populous  seaport.  A  panic  reanlts,  and 
trade  and  industry  are  paralysed.  A  whole  country  side  may 
be  one  year  elated  by  the  prosperity  resulting  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  rivals  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  thn  very 
name  of  which  they  have  never  heard.  Next  season  a  short 
miufall  may  reduce  millions  of  them  to  temporary  distress  and 
penury. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should 
be  directed  rather  to  the  striking  and  sensational  incidents 
of  ihe  five  years  of  a  Viceroy's  rule  than  to  the  less  easily 
discernible  character  and  resulls  of  the  term  as  a  whole;  but 
it  wiKihl  not  be  right  to  treat  the  method  in  which  the  head 
of  the  Government  has  dealt  with   these  casual  alarums  and 
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Branioiu  ai    tbe    criterinn    of    hi*    a<I ministration.      Mnit 

ueuatet    calculntei]     to     hnve    n    far-rcacliin^    and     ilumtile 

isBuence  take  tffvct  indirectlj',  and   do   not,  of  courae,  liL'ar 

freit  naiil  long  afier  their  sponsor  has  retired  from  the  scene 

of  bis  labours.     The    work    done    in    preparation    for    fuluro 

ntaiaret,  a^!a,  ouj>ht  to  be  taken  into  account.     l''or  ciauiple, 

in  ifae  ^ncrout  ralinHctorjr  iributn  to  Lord  Elgin's  adminis- 

tntion  whicb  woa  paid  lir  l^nl  George  Hamilton  at  the  end 

«f  last  session,  special  ivfen^ncc  was  made  to  the  value  of  the 

material    collected    and    consider^]    bj  tlie   outgoing    Viceroy 

before  he  left  India  in  connexion  with  the  grave  problem  of 

Bifriculturai    indebtedness  in    ibat    country — one  of    the   most 

difficult  and  complicatod  questions  of  the  time.     Then,  agaiD* 

there  has  to  be  considered  the  ncgatiro  tide  of  a  Viceroy's 

tutfT,  often  of  almost  as  much  merit  as  his  positirc  ai^ievc- 

nents.     A  great  compatriot  of  tbc  late  \'iceroy  ha»  warned  Ha 

that  '  What's  dune  we  partly  iDay  compute,  We  knotr  not  what's 

tcsisted.'      The  little  ray  of  light  on  this  subject  which  the 

Viceroy  shed  in  the  course  of  tbe  frank  and   comprehensive 

iccoojit  of  his  stewardship  with  which  he  look   leave  of  his 

Calcutta  friend*  tbe  other  day,  indicates  that  a  well-stifTeaed 

Wk  ia  by  no  means  the  most  iniigniRcant  attribute  which  a 

Viceroy  should  possess ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 

<ktt  daring  the  gnraler  part  of  his  term  of  ofltcn  Lord  Elgia 

Aowcd  himself  well  provided  with  this  qualification. 

But  while  recognising  that  only  a  |uirlial.  and,  to  some 
tuent,  a  superfici:)!  view  of  a  Viceroy's  admiulstraiion  is  to  be 
•bcuDed  by  considering  the  isolated  facts  whicb  have  stood  out 
innunentfy  from  the  rest  in  his  cttrrer,  there  is  certainly  much 
»  be  said  in  favour  of  this  popular  course  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Elgin.  His  role  has  been,  al)i>vc  .til  others  of  the  generation, 
iMerrupted  by  shocks  and  misfortuni-s  of  all  sorts.  A  review 
(^  the  mure  prominent  of  these  occurrences  will  hrlp  tn  itirow 
light  upim  the  internal  administration,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  general  features  and  tendencies  of  the  social  and 
KOQomic  situation  touched  on  above. 

Both  from  its  extent  and  from  its  immediate  eflccts,  the  famine 
•bonld  take  the  first  place  in  this  review.  It  needs  but  two  or 
Arc  Icadtog  facts  to  show  the  peculi.irly  grave  si}:ni(icance  of 
sihort  rainfall  in  any  part  of  India,  fie^rly  four-fifths  of  the 
population  depend  entirely  upon  agriculture  for  their  linog, 
*bile  a  still  greater  majority  snhsut  exclusively  upon  agri- 
Qillural  produce,  and  that,  too,  of  a  description  which  is  not 
obtainable  in  appreciably  large  quantities  outside  the  country. 
Tbra,  again,  tbe  digestive  arrangements  of  vegetarians  seem 
f  T  2  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  contervntire  in  iheir  function,  uiil  Any  ni<Iden 
change  to  a  diSerent  diet,  whether  better  or  worse  in  iti 
intrintic  qualities,  it  sure  to  lead  to  internal  trouble ;  an<l, 
wilh  tbis  guiding  experience  in  mind,  the  masses  decline  to 
coK>peiate  in  radical  interchange  of  produce  in  times  ni  distrcM. 
Auaming  facility  of  communication,  however,  an  nbun<]ant  hai^ 
vest  in  one  tract  may  supply,  within  the  limits  just  mentioned, 
the  needs  of  a  less  favourn)  rc);ion ;  and  tbcre  is  no  record  of 
n  general  failure  of  crops  ibruUKbout  Indin.  The  periodical 
liability  to  scarcity  forced  itself  u|H>n  the  attention  of  the 
(iuvernuient  early  in  our  connexion  with  India ;  but,  somewhat 
{lerhaps  to  the  divcredit  of  tbo  authorities,  that  liabitiiy  was 
not  for  many  years  recognised  to  the  extent  of  organising 
beforehand  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  calamity.  After 
the  great  South  Indian  famine  of  1876-77,  the  Government  of 
India  took  up  iti«  question  in  earnest  ;  and  with  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  a*  a  basts  for 
organised  action,  a  ^  plan  of  campaign'  against  famine  was 
drawn  up  for  each  province  on  a  tlelinite  system,  reaching  t^^ 
the  most  minute  details  of  adminiatralion.  jjH 

For  some  sixteen  years  this  monumental  work  remained  mac^^ 
in  the  position  of  Don  Quixote's  accond  helmet,  undoubtedly 
by  repute  stronger  than  the  first,  though  a  similar  test  had 
not  been  applied.  Then,  however,  the  test  came.  Two  bad  yean 
in  Central  India  and  the  Upper  Ganges  valley,  followed  by  a 
third,  which  extended  over  a  wider  area,  culminated  in  1896-97 
in  a  famine,  the  extent  and,  in  a  small  tract,  ihe  intensity  of 
which  were  unprecedented.  It  slightly  surpassed,  indeed,  the 
limit  which,  in  the  anticipations  of  the  Couimistion  of  I8ii0, 
WM  conaidered  the  utmost  for  which  the  Government  was 
likdy  to  be  called  upon  to  provide.  The  area  affected  in 
various  degrees  was  over  three  hundred  thousand  square  milea, 
with  a  papulation  of  fifty-eight  millions  under  British  adminit- 
tjation,  and  seven  millions  under  native  chiefs.  During  the 
worst  part  of  the  stress,  between  June  and  September  1897, 
nearly  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  human  beings  were  ir| 
receipt  of  Stale  relief.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  puhlic  Treasury 
is  roughly  estimated  at  between  one  hundred  and  forty  aitd 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  mpeci  (say  10,000,000/,), 
and  neatly  twenty  millioiu  of  mpces  were  contributed 
towards  relief  by  private  charity,  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  our  Colonies.  The  loss  to  the  country  tn 
nthcr  respect*  must  remain,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  far  below  the  admittedly  rough 
official  figure  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  milUuas 
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or  tnpcfs  (wty  74,000,000/.).  The  death  tribulr,  ngftin,  can 
oft}|  be  mimotcd  by  companKin  with  thn  normal  rnte  in  ihe 
alTeciei]  tract*.  In  tliit  way  the  excess  nf  deaths,  not  neceiHirity 
due  tu  itari'alinii  so  much  us  to  the  indirect  retulu  of 
priTalioo,  is  feckoned  nt  About  one  hundred  and  five  thousand. 
TTicie  figures  indicate  in  outline  the  greiil  calamity  and  the 
mere  msu  oi  the  task  set  before  the  administration. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  campaign  in  delAil,  but  the 
general  results  in  snving  life  without  pauprritin);  those  nn 
relief,  and  in  pnividing  work  for  alt  in  need  of  it,  establish 
coDclusirely  the  soundnust  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  18l^(), 
Utd  form  an  impressive  tribute  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
thoM  who  carried  those  principles  into  effect.  There  has  been 
no  alTectatioD  of  iorallibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govcnimcnt, 
Dor  do  they  claim  complete  succeii  in  attaining  the  object  aimed 
at:  where  the  operations  are  Decessarily  entrusted  to  a  number 
of  Provineial  aamiaislmtions,  there  must  be  a  varying  degree 
o(  efftcieacy,  according  lo  lor-nl  circumslanee-s.  Lord  Elgin 
wu  lo  sensible  of  this  that,  so  soon  as  the  stress  of  relief  was 
over,  and  whilst  the  memory  of  detail  was  still  green,  he  insti- 
tUHl  a  special  inquiry  by  a  small  Commission  of  experta, 
ulministrative,  medical,  and  engineering,  with  a  view  to 
ureriain  the  points  in  which  the  system  of  I860  was  found 
idequate  and  thoic  in  which  it  needed  modification,  and  alto  to 
(onnotatc  in  other  respects  the  le«»oni  which  were  to  be  learned 
fiQiB  the  rrcrnt  famine  experience.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
M  careful  and  thorough  a  scrutiny  was  sure  to  find  a  ^ood  deal 
lit  slier  and  correct ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  sugfteationB  and 
(Httctsmi  bear  reference  either  to  special  ei  re uui stances,  such 
»the  method  of  dealing  with  the  semi-wild  hill  tribes,  or  to 
^F  necessity  of  more  discretion  as  to  local  methods,  and  more 
''uiicity  in  applying  broul  principles  lo  the  infinite  variety 
("f  rural  India. 

Two  examples  may  perhaps  be  interesting  in  this  connexion. 

The  conduct  of  Ihe  famine  operations  in  the  North-west  Pro- 

^Dce*  wa»  a  sort  of  ofGcial  tour  de  June.    The  Lieulenant- 

^ovemor  took  warning  by  the  preceding  bad  seasons  in  the 

BDih-weit  of  his  charge :  he  constituted  himself  eommiinder-in- 

jef  and  general  staff  for  the  campaign;  he  set  to  work  with 

complete  scheme  of  operations  ;  and  he  personally  satisfied 

himself  that   this  scheme  was  properly  carried  out.     He  was 

•cprutnate  in  having  to  deal  with  a  compact  area  and  in  being 

Inratsbed  with  a  full  complement  of  district  officert,  into  whom 

W  managed  to  infuse  hii  own  spirit  and  enthusiasm.     Penonat 

WioD  of  this  tort  i*,  obviously,  not  without  its  dangers.     In 

the 
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the  opinion  of  the  CominissioD,  an  economy  ao  rigid  and  an 
adminisEration  ao  ftrict  as  those  of  the  Xorth-wcit  ProTince* 
might,  in  less  able  and  entrrgctic  bands  than  thotc  of  Sir 
A.  P.  MacDonncIl,  have  Iiccn  fatal,  and,  P»«n  as  it  was, 
sulfctvd  from  sprcial  drawbacks.  There  seems  also  to  have 
btiirn  somff  un<lu<!  though  natural  anxiety  to  cry  Hold  I  and 
to  stop  relief  before  the  ntTiroied  population  had  regained  its 
normal  condition ;  so  that  after  the  famine  was  olficially  closed, 
the  weaklings  of  the  peasantry  succumbed  in  nbnormal  numbers 
to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  autumn. 

On  the  other  band,  close  by  the  Provinces  ruled  by 
Sir  A.  P.  MacDonncll  come  the  scattered  and  highly  varied 
tracts  known  as  the  Omtral  Pnivinccs,  which,  since  the  initial 
*  boom '  they  received  frtjm  Sir  Rtchanl  Temple's  historic 
administration  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  the 
Cinderella  of  (be  Imperial  establtihmeni,  still  awaiting  a  fairy 
godmother.  Much  of  the  utfectcd  area  is  poor,  thinly  peopled, 
and  backward.  The  agencies  available  for  famine  work  were 
at  best  luadcquAte,  and  to  some  extent  had  been  drawn  upon 
in  the  prcccdmg  year  by  the  necessities  of  its  lai^r  neigh* 
bour.  The  circles  of  administration  ha<]  to  be  formed  on  a 
flCftle  which  prohibited  the  minute  |>ersonal  supervision  of 
British  ofHcers,  without  which  operations  such  as  those  ooa- 
lemplated  under  the  Famine  Code  cannot  be  efficient.  Other 
difficulties  arose  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  connexion  with 
the  wilder  tribes  of  the  forest  tracts,  who  refused  to  move 
from  their  haunts  until  almost  too  far  gone  jn  destitutioo  to  be 
relieved.  All  this  made  the  problem  of  relief  in  these  Prc^ 
vinnrs  the  most  djflic-ult  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com* 
mission  makes  it  dear  that,  whether  through  error,  or  through 
n  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  staff,  the  head  of  this 
district  did  not   in    18Di)   attack   the   enemy   with   the   same 

Kroroptilado  as  his  compeers,  so  that  the  famine  got  an  unduly 
ing  start  throughout   the  nonhont   portion   of  his   territory^ 
where  the  death  rate  showed  that  icliel  was  urgently  required. 

The  same  tendency  was  ob»er%'«blc  in  higher  quarters,  and 
though,  pnibahly,  in  a  case  nf  this  sort  the  responsibility  rests 
only  nominally  with  the  Viceroy,  and  primarily  with  his 
Revenue  Minister,  the  record  of  the  famine  leaves  room  for 
the  belief,  which  was  undoubtedly  widely  spread  at  the  time, 
that  Lord  Elgin  at  first  underrated  the  magnitude  of  the  trouble 
which  was  overshadowing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  conutry. 
Afterwards,  however,  all  c«use  for  complaint  on  that  score  was 
removed.  The  reasons  given  for  the  delay  in  asking  for 
charitable  subscriptions  abroad  were  dignified  and  sullicient 
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loinutrittion  of  ibc  fundi  (hui  rcccireil  wat  moit  cnrv 
orgnnitn],  and  itii;  ri'licf  teem*  to  li«vc  been  cOicieailjr 
vmnjed  into  tbe  ilglit  hanJc  nt  itie  riiflit  lime.  Lurd  Llgia 
daJt  liberally  wilb  ibc  locd  treasuries,  depleted  bjr  tltc 
etptoditure  oo  (aving  tbe  live*  of  tlte  uiasses  ibrowa  upon 
■aUic  resources.  Fitiullr,  bis  vnerfjettc  railwar  policy  resulted 
■  adding  to  tbe  cumniunicaiions  of  India  more  iban  fire 
iboinand  mile*  of  line,  an  extension  wbicb  enters  largely  into 
ibe  question  of  proTision  ngninit  famine,  hj  its  tcndencj^  to 
(qaalivc  bolb  the  supplj  and  tbe  price  of  food  tbrougbout  tbe 
ODuatry.  In  cciin|>enMtton  for  all  tbe  toil  and  anxiety  that 
a  Viceroy  luus:  ^'u  tbniugb  when  a  calnuiily  like  tbe  lamine 
beEalii  his  cbarf;e,  Lord  El[;in  bad  the  satiifaclion  of  witnessing 
before  lie  left  India  one  of  tbe  most  ronwtrkablo  economic 
Mid  social  phenomena  that  iba  world  can  olfer,  namely,  the 
lecaperation  of  a  famine-stricken  population  in  the  tropic*.  A 
■■Bgle  goo4l  barrcst  teems  to  give  tbe  peasantry  a  new  life.  A 
bmnper  crop  or  two,  and  the  year's  rent-cbnrge,  alonjj  with 
iMcb  of  the  dues  nut  demanded  durin);  tbe  famine,  comes 
literally  pouring  into  the  local  treasuries.  The  demand  for 
taported  goods  Is  in  excess  of  that  of  prcrioiu  years,  whilo 
tbe  exports  of  tbe  agricultursi  surplus  gladden  the  heart  of 
■lir  financier. 

It  is  among  the  deep  things  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Indian 
IBMMS  thni,  while  a  single  misfortune  is  rcgnnled  as  due  to  au 
ifaice  oo  ibeir  part  lit  tin:  i-yi^s  of  ttic  Lords  iif  Lite  mid  Deaib. 

>  tepetitiiin  or  continuance  of  untoward  occurrences  is  distinctly 
Utributed  to  a  temporary  diminution  of  tbe  burkal,  or  tb» 
iliiine  favour  which  the  Government  enjoys  at  tbe  same  heavenly 
btatls.     Famine,  a  sharp  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  the  Mutiny^ 

ciaisrt),  some  time  ago,  along  with  innitalion  and  agri- 
illnraJ  exhibitions,  as  tokens  of  a  chastening  dispensation  ;  but 
ittlj,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  regions  not  devastated 
by  biaine  bad  been  visited  by  a  destructive  cyrlone  or  earih> 
■)uke ;  that  .Musalmaiis  were  rising  on  tbe  frontier  between  India 
wil' Turkey*;  and,  above  all,  that  a  terrible  new  diseasa  had 
appeared  in  the  British  capitals,  it  was  not  thought  probable  that 
tW  people  injured  could  have  so  universally  incurred  divine  dis- 
fkiMre  on  account  of  n  simultaneous  epidemic  of  unworlbiness  : 
MWemed.  rnlbcr,  that  the  White  Mnn's  rule  itself  was  under  a 
dDad.  Tbe  good  harvest  bat  probably,  as  usual,  changed  the  sky 
ol popular  apprehensions;  but  it  ta equally  clear  that  tbe  plague 
bat  impressed  the  people  of  tbe  tracts  where  it  was  prevalent  to 

>  Isr  greater  extent  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  high 
nts  of  mortality.     The  mure  fact  of  its  being  tlranfje  disturbs 

tbe 
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the  popular  mind.  Cholera  and  small-pox  hare  their  auignooH 
place  in  ihr  onlt;r  of  fslc,  recognised  by  each  being  under  lh« 
tutclngi:  ol  A  special  goddess.  The  orthntlox  cannot  propitiate 
th«  prestdinfc  deity  of  a  disease  until  she  is  duly  afTiliattHl  to  ont^| 
of  the  old  slock.  Vaccination,  especially  fmm  ttic  sacred  call^l 
has  no  terrors  for  the  ordinary  Hindu,  who  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  *  extraction  of  the  goddess,'  as  he  calls  it,  or,  as  Kipling 
renders  it,  to  being  *  scratched  with  ghost-knives,'  Nor  is  the 
average  iMusalman  more  backward.  Bat  the  plague  involved 
lh«  appliratiim  of  new  methods.  That  against  which  the 
coiisrienliout  cibjector  has  been  entering  his  most  fervent  protest 
is  segregation,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  domiciliary 
risilation.  In  most  respects  ttie  temper  of  the  masses  in  time 
of  trial  is  admirable.  Their  docility  and  fortitude  deserve  the 
highest  praise,  and  though  they  do  not  at  present  see  eye  to  eye 
with  British  science  in  the  sanitation  of  domestic  promises, 
their  incredulity  is  passively  expressed.  But  the  scntim«nt  of 
privacy  as  regards  women  is  otie  of  the  strongest  throughout 
the  whole  of  India.  VVilh  the  Mnsalmans  it  is  to  a  great 
«Xlent  a  racial  feature,  and  is  therefore  carried  lower  in  the 
social  scale  than  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  tracts  where  the  latter  have  been  in  long  and 
intimate  political  contact  with  the  Mughal  Court.  Everywhere, 
bowever,  the  seclusion  of  women  is  a  sign  of  social  distinction  ; 
and,  like  other  social  customs  and  traditions,  it  is  invested 
with  the  sanction  of  divine  origin.  The  State,  under  Britiah 
direction,  makes  it  a  principle  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
such  matters,  except  where  the  protection  of  religion  is  invoked 
in  favour  of  customs  repugnant  to  the  moral  code,  or  where  the 
common  weal  is  concerne<l. 

Herein  lay  the  main  difGculty  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  adequately  protecting  the  community  at  large  against  the 
•pread  of  plague.  The  general  attitude  was  that  expressed  by 
tb«  Amir  of  Kabal  in  his  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Viceroy  that  he  should  order  the  medical  inspection  of  travel- 
lers crossing  his  frontier.  *If  this  life-destroying  calamity 
be  prnle-ttined  to  appear  herealler,  the  best  thing,  O  my  friend, 
will  be  to  Mtrk  the  grace  and  kindness  of  the  Supreme  Physi* 
cian.'  The  juinic  that  ensued  in  Bomtuy,  when  the  outbreak 
ill  the  autumn  of  180ti  had  become  serious,  originated  do  doubt 
in  mere  physical  terror,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
desir*  to  escape  from  the  repressive  measures  instituted  by  tbcH 
Government  was  at  least  one  of  the  motives  tor  flight.  ^| 

If  we  regard  the  plague,  which   is  unhappily  still  prevalent, 
not  in   its  medical    aspects,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  leading 

incidenH^l 
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illastrntiog  the  ttdminiatraliTe  hiilory  of  the  lait  ivw 
Jim,  pablic  interest  mnj  be  wi<l  !■>  hnvc  centred  in  th« 
cooRkU  wbich  arote  out  ol'  it  between  titc  (jovrramcnl,  en<Iea- 
tanringto  tocmliie  and  repress  tlie  epidemic,  and  ibeienlioieDti 
of  a  U^e  hoAy  uf  tbc  public,  to  wliicb  ttie  State  action  appeared 
oiitnt  anti  unnecMiarj.  Setting  «»ide  tbe  one  or  two  oul- 
bmlci  of  riolcnce  in  (he  Panjab  and  Mvsorc  and  among  the 
lower  clawea  in  Calcutta,  tbe  morr  aerioDi  riots  took  place  in 
Bombajr,  while  the  most  arriout  rrsittnncc  other  than  violent  wat 
ia  Poena.  In  tbe  targe  commercial  town  the  opposition  arose 
cbielly  among  tbe  lower  class  of  industrial  Afuialinnns,  a  noto* 
riootly  fanatical  and  ignorant  community,  whom  the  local  leaders 
al  Islam  were  unable  to  persuude  or  control.  The  Hindu 
Uboarers  in  the  cotton  mills,  an  equally  disturbing  element 
Rcently  prominent  in  the  Bombay  troubles,  were  implicated  on 
krtbI  occasions.  Drtter  counsels  ultimAtrly  prciaiird  in 
Bonbaj,  and  the  inquisitorial  measures,  being  conducted  with 
(ui  and  firmness,  met  with  acquiescence,  if  not  approval.  In 
Poona  the  agitation  was  altogether  on  a  different  plane.  The 
ai^Mitioa  einannted  from  the  Itrabman  community,  which  is 
>Mfe  all-powerful.  The  character  of  the  Deccan  architecture 
Itcilitales  concealment  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  vast 
wurrns  of  stone  which  commended  themielves  to  ihe  Peshwa's 
aibetcnti.  Tlie  employment  of  Hritish  agency  was  necessitated 
by  tbe  inefficiency  of  a  subordinate  slalT  entirely  under  the 
ioflKDce  of  their  social  leaders.  Every  care  was  taken, 
bowever,  to  ensure  due  cotuideration  for  domestic  sentiments  so 
fu  U  was  compatible  with  carrving  out  the  invidious  duly 
UDpOMd  on  the  medical  and  sanitary  oHiccrs  ;  and  gratifying 
ttttiinony  to  the  success  of  their  eiToris  was  borne  after  the 
oatbreak  by  cordial  addresses  of  thanks  from  those  among 
whuDi  they  luul  worked.  The  false  reports  and  groundless 
cbnges  scattered  broadcast  against  them  by  their  opponents 
brelong  been  consigned  by  the  rest  uf  the  public  to  merited 
oblivion ;  and  ihe  incident  will  be  chiefly  remenibeted  on 
vtonnt  of  the  assassination  of  two  British  otiicers  engn|;ed  in  the 
pisgne  operations,  while  on  their  way  back  from  celebrating  the 
Qwea's  Jubilee  at  tbe  Governor's  house.  Subsequent  events 
btre  shown  that  this  crime  was  tbe  act  of  n  fanatic,  in  pursu- 
uce  iif  an  organised  conspiracy  among  a  certain  set  of  Mahmtta 
M»litn«ns. 

The  grave  import  of  such  an  occurrence,  like  that  of  the  Fashods 

Wideni,  lies  not  in  the  concrete  fact,  but,  in  its  representative 

dunctcrtas  a  light  upon  what  preceded  it  and  an  indication  of 

ibit  nay  Ibllow.     This  introduces  the  question  of  tbe  exist* 
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ence  and  objects  of  <]erinite  and  seriouR  ditlo^klt/  to  Biitiftl^l 
rule  in  India.     RL>ceot  inanifeal&lion*  of  some  such   scntiiacnt 
h&re    beeo    the    subject    of    State    action,    ol'    n    kind     which 
jualtfiably  escitct    the    kccnrst    public    intcrrst.      In    none    of 
lb«    exceptional     incident*    of     Loiil     Elgin's    adininistrntioti^ 
did  he  exhibit  more  firinne'u  and  n  more  statesmanlike  oom^H 
prehension  of  the  situation  ihun  in  his  treatment  of  this  cora^' 
plicated  subjet^t.     'I'be  classes  among  which  disxfTection,  suck 
as  it  is,  pievuils  aie  aa  limited  in  number  as  the  object  aimed 
at  is  narrow ;  and  to  long  as  the  means  br  which  it  was  sought 
to  coin|>a*«  that  object  were  open  and  direct,tbc  feeling  was  not 
•uch  as  to  call  for  any  inicrveniion  on  the  part  of  the  G»rera> 
ment.     Broadly  stalnl,  the  movement  is  confined  to  the  aecula^H 
Bnihmans  and  the  jirofessiimai  cftst«!s  immediately  below  ihem.^ 
Tbe  object  iu   view,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  the  wider 
employment    of   these   classes  under  the  Government,      VVbile 
allowing    that   the    forei;>nei'    must    be    retained    in    sufficient 
military    force    to    protect    the    general    interests,    the     leaders 
of  the    movrmrnt   demand  a  monopoly  of  all  administrative 
posts,  by  the  excttision  of  British  agency,  except  at  tbe  bead 
of  each    Province,     Amongst  the    masses  of   the  Hindu  com^K 
inunity  there  is  no  feeling  of  this  sort.     The  mercantile  sectioi^P 
has  profited  mure  than  any  other  by  British  rule  and  its  results 
io  improved  trade,  communications,  and  court*  of  civil  justice, 
and  is  content  with  tbe  broad  path  thus  opened  to  ii.      The 
whole  interest  of  the   masses  is  concentrated  upon  tlieir  land 
and  the  customs  of  their  caste,  which  represent  nine-tenths  of 
their  religion.    There  arc  no  doubt  certain  knots  of  Muslim  who 
resent  the  domination  of  any  bat  one  of  their  own  faith,  and 
have  behind  them  the  tradition  of  sovereignty  in  Upper  India  ; 
but  they  have  no  definite  plan  of  action    for  the  restoration  of 
their  rule  ;  their  religion  receives  the  same  protection  as  under 
Islam  itself,  and  their  animosity  is  diiocted  rather  against  iheic^ 
former  subjects,  with  whom  they  decline  co-operation  of  ko]^| 
sort,  than  against  the  alien  in  power.      Such  discontent  as   1^* 
found    among    them    arises  rather  fmm  the  advantage  in  tbe 
public    service    given     under    the    British    e«)ucational    system 
to   the   adaptable   and   quick-wilted  Hindu  over   the  bigoted 
adherent  of  Islam,  whose  devotion  to  a  denominational  scheme 
of  instruction  of  the  airiclest  type  is  quite  equal  to  that  attri 
btited  by  the  noble  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Boi 
*  llie  younger  members  of  the  House  of  Cecil.' 

Tbe  case  of  the  Brahmans  and  their  allies  is  peculiar,  and  by 
no  means  witlmut  an  excuse.  The  former  have  l>een  accus- 
tomed, since  Hindu  civilisation  began,  to  look  toothers,  whether 
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Conrt  or  commonaUf ,  for  suppoit,  hy  Tirtu*  of  their  rank  «nd 

ittncretl  cliarActer,  and  ha v«  never  t wen  called  upun  l>i  pcrforui 

ujtervice  in  n-turn  except  clt-ri^ai  and  pTufessional.    Itutit  ititse 

arrioet  received  a  ixiarvcllnus  impftus  Irom  Briliih  rule,  which 

opmed  the  door  wide  lo  teachers  and  lawyer*,  besides  creating 

u  Indian  pms.     The  Writers,  again,  formcrlf  a  suppressed 

ind  inferior  caste,  have  come  to  (he  front  by  their  lalcnu,  and 

nmpetc  on  almost  eqgal  terms  with  the  JBrahman.     The  result 

bu  been  the  uverslucking  of  all  profiissions  which  coniniend 

Ihemaelres  lo  caste  dijinitj',  with   clerical  einpluvinent   under 

Ae  State  as  the  onljr  alternative.     There  are  limits  even  to  iho 

_  hlier,  so  (bat  there  is  at  the  top  of  societj*,  excluding  of  course 

^P  tbc  landed  nobility,  what  Bismarck  tenned  a  lilerar/  proletariat 

^^  of  'Ilonger-cnmlidaien,'  with  a    narrow  training  and  equally 

I       asTTow  nipirnlions.     India  is  not  at  all  singular  in  this  respect, 

I       for  ibc  sauif  diificully  is  vrrj  prominent  in  South  Ainuiica.     It 

I       has   been  the  cause  uf   the  political   ('Dllapse  of  (ireece,  and 

I     eren  in  France  the  more  thoughiful  writers  deplore  the  almost 

I      aniversal  craving  for  a  State  berth.     The  field  of  work  in  India 

I      Open  to  ibese  jfouths  is  more  restricted  (ban  elsewhere,  and  the 

I      system    of   public    instruction,    ttius   diverted    to    pureljr   class 

interests,  is,  like  Frankenstcio's  monster,  pelting  bejond  control. 

Already  the  whole  of  the  subotdinate,  and  y8  per  cent,  of  the 

moperior,  branches  uf  the  pnblic  service  are  manned  by  natives 

of  India.     The  controlling  staff,  too,  contains  a  fair  number, 

leaving  what  Lord  Kiraberlejr  called  an  irreducible  minimum 

of  British  to  maintain    the  standard    of  efficiency  which    tbo 

people   hare  learned  to  expect.     It  i*  evident  to  all  that  tho 

•drain istralive  faculty  conuotes  something  bejiond  mere  intel- 

leclnal  capacity,  wilh   which  no  doubt    the   young  Indians  of 

t-hesc  classes  arc  amply  endowed.     Thai  something  more  (and 

I       kiow  much  it  is!)  may  be  sal'rly  presumed  to  exist  in  the  case  of 

^^Jw  yonlh  of  this  country,  hj  that  fur  ihem  a  test  of  brain  is  all 

^B9>at  is  necessary.     With    the  literates  uf  India,   however,  the 

^^reverse  must  be  assumed.      If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  n>it 

liave  won,  nor  shuulO  we  be  able  to  keep,  uur  Bnipire.     A  few 

tirigbt  exceptions  may  be  found,  but  it  is  lo  tho  average  that 

the  Government  mu&t  look,  and  experience  proves  the  averajie 

Id  be  efficient   up   to   British  sisndard  only  when   they   are 

COmcioiU  of  British  support.      To  take  the    most  recent  in- 

suscc,   the    disgiaceful    condition    into    which    the    Calcutta 

Manicipality    allowed    the    metropolis    to    fall    when,    by    the 

withdrawal  of  the  mercantile  and  British  element  upon  it,  the 

tdministration  was  left  entirely  to  Brahmans  and  writers,  has 

be  loc^  Government  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
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Corporation  in  order  to  encourage  it  more  en«rg«tic  and  efficic 
eondoct  of  aSaXn ;  snd  tbii  experience  does  not  bjr  an;  mear 
atand  alone.     Tbc  often  quolcd  passage  in  the  Queen's  Procla- ' 
mation  of  1858  mnkes  a  limited  or  conditional  promise.     It 
deelnrcs  tbe  Sovrreig^n's  will  to  be  '  thai,  m  far  at  ntay  hf,  ntirj 
sulijrcls,  of  wh.ilvver  race  and  creeil%  be  freelv  and  iinjiartin 
admitted  to  olTiee*  in  our  service,  the  dulit*  of  tultich  titty 
be  f/aaiifiert,  bi/  their  education,  abililt/t  awl  inUgriti/,  dufy  ii^ 
diaehargt.'      These    important    qualification!    are    invariably 
omitted  bj  those  who  appeal  to  the  Proclamation  in  support  of 
their  ambitious  views  ;  but  the  question  how  far  the  conilitioni 
arc  from  time  to  time  fulfiltrfl  is  one  of  which  the  Imperii^ 
Government  is,  and  muit  be,  the  sole  arbiter. 

The  refusal  of  Parliament  and  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
to  admit  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Urahmans  and  their 
allies  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  line  of  attack,  by  wajr 
of  proving  the  Government  of  India,  as  conducted  without 
them,  to  b«  immoral  and  inefficient.  The  evidence  given  hj 
carefully  selected  specimens  of  these  'Flowers  of  Progress' 
before  the  Welby  Commission,  showed  pretty  well  the  value 
of  their  opinion  and  their  capacity  to  deal  with  public  afTain. 
The  same  flimsy  arguments,  baseless  insinuations,  and  vamped* 
op  statistics  were  rejieaied  by  all,  with  parrot-like  iteration, 
illustrate  the  same  text,  wUicIi,  as  stated  by  their  leaders-one  i 
the  handful  of  Pursis  who  have  joined  the  Congress  movement- 
rends  somewhat  as  follows: — First,  India  is  so  crushed  by 
taxation  and  impoverished  by  the  withdrawal  of  her  wealth 
to  England  that  the  people  are  ground  down  and  reduced 
to  starvation  ;  secondly,  that  the  British  Services  and  tbc 
inordinate  and  arbitrary  employment  of  Europeans  are  India's 
greatest  evil,  and  the  cause  of  all  its  economic  misery  and 
losses;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Government  of  India  is  an 
unrighteous  system  of  selfishness  and  despotism.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  thread  runninj;  all  through  this  fustian.  In  other  words, 
replace  the  British  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India  by  Brahmao*, 
and  money  will  not  go  out  of  the  country,  nor  will  foreign 
CBpilnl  be  wanted  in  it.  Here  and  there  n  champion  of  the 
Congress  may  have  n  genuine  desire  to  see  his  country  advance 
in  the  direction  of  self-government,  but  as  a  rule  he  has  little 
sympathy  with  the  principles  he  proclaims.  With  the  catch- 
words ol  Jin-de-tiMe  Liberalism  in  his  tuimth,  be  is  at  heart  a 
hide-bound  Conservative.  Like  the  chameleon,  he  holds  on  b]^| 
bit  tail,  but  trusts  for  his  living  to  the  inordinate  length  of  bl^' 
tongue.  It  may  be  the  fact,  ns  some  of  this  class  profess,  that 
they  desire  above  all  things  the  continuance  of  British  rule; 
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bui  sPDiiinenU   fsr  worse  tbso  iliote  quoted   above,   icsttcrMl 
id-<:ast  erery  d»_T  by  llie  prr^i,  which  it  entirelv  aDtltr  their 
lOntrol,  nioct  \x  judgni  \>y  the  cxprcuions  uimI  Kad  the  ordinary 
btcrpieiuion   Ibcj   bear.      Rrgvtdrd   to   this  light   they   arc 
'  tr   iocompAitble   with   lojr&ltjr  or   with   the  drtire   to 
the  (iffverniiipnt  they  vilify, 
1  IcH  defenitble  is  the  coinparaliirely  recent  development 
a[  the  cnropnij^ii    in  the  field  nf    reli{;iun.     The    mines    tare 
nothioK  for  the  vapourin^a  of  the  preM,  for  they  cannot  read. 
Tbey  and  the  grais  under  the  Britjih  oaIc  /aiily  raccslent,  lo 
ibcy  lilently  chew  the  cuit,  and  let  the  i^rauhopper*  of  Burke** 
unlle  chink  atrny  %t  they  plrue.      But  for  ■omc  yeart    p«tt 
there  bai  been  it  inoi'i^tncnt  let  on  foot  by  the  lilcralcs  on  tlie 
my  definiti?  i«iue  of  the  welfare  of  the  cow,  the  lACred  anininl, 
ita,t  Co  all  Himlu*.     That  catas  MU  Las  this  further  nttraciiun 
ID  the  eyes  of  the  promoten,  that  it  not  only  unite*  with  tbcin 
llwiympatbics  of  ^ikbt  and  Partis,  but  it  catti  the  odium  of 
cn-*Uugbier  on  the  Christian  at  well  u  the  Mualim,  and  tha«, 
b;  implicniion,  upon  the  nrilith  tmopi  and  the  Gorornment 
which  employt  them.     The  direct  and  inevitable  contrqurnce 
oftliit  propaganda  was  the  occurrence  of  riott  in  tcTcral  parts 
ol  India  where  the  tuu  principal  religions  bad  for  years  lived 
pHOeably  tide   by  side.     Pteachio);  and  painpbleteerio)[  pit^ 
ocdtd  each   incidenr,  the  nrganitert  being  all  of  the  literate 
CUM,     Reli|;ioo  wai  imponod  into  the  queationa  raited  by  tb« 
ulminitiration  of  the  rule*  regarding  plague  and  even  famine, 
■oil  the   Inngunge    U(cd  agninit    the    Government    became    to 
nolcot  that  it  was  brought  bcrnrc  the  highest  courts  of  law  iit 
Indit.     By  lbc»<-  it  was  found  distinctly  seditious;    and  not- 
withstanding the  {towerful  advocacy  of  an  ex-Home  Secretary, 
iWnme  view  was  taken  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the 
Enpire.      The  Congrett,  however,  repudiated  (he  judgment, 
uhI  greeted  the  convict*   at    martyrs    to    liberty.       It  became 
•Icnrable,  therefore,  while  avoiding  radical  alleralion,  to  place 
>be  law  on  t!ie  subject  beyond  reach  of  cavil  and  on  n  basis 
more  definite  than  that  of  judicial  ruling.     The  amending  Act 
<iiil  ii»  more  than  bring  the  Indian  law  into  exact  nccordancr 
"illi  the    Uw    of   EngXiad,  while  providing   equivalent   safv- 
gurds  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     Lord   Elgin's  altitude 
on  this  invidious  and  unpopular  question  was  consiatcntly  in 
[arour  of  'sympathetic  and  impartial,  but  prompt  and  firm, 
■•iuiinitlratiDn  of  the  law,' 

'  It  must  not  be  fi>rgotl«t),'  he  said,  ■  that  In  interposing  to  prevent 
nation,  wc  net  not  for  the  prut«otion  of  our  pLTBuuol  intereets,  but 
n>  behalf  of  the  pnblio,  whose  iulerests  suffer  if  the  pasHicmft  of  the 
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Ignorant  aro  oxcited  and  the  peace  of  tli«  country  is  imperilled ;  . 
dttOgor  aooe  the  Icbs  prosout,  though  the  action  to  be  guarded  agaiiii 
bauaaotion  of  a  comparativoly  email  number  of  individnals  out 
touch  with  tho  ecatimonts  n-hich  animate  their  fellows.' 

Parliament,  by  m«r«  than  two  to  one,  confirmed  the  Viceiojf'i 
dcciiion  wh(!n  it  was  clinll(-ngt!(l  Iwfon!  it.  It  it  to  the  credit' 
of  thu  im]>crial  iiistinci,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Hritts 
public,  thai  in  (his  inalter,  as  in  ibe  cognate  question  of  t 
special  power  of  arrcsl  and  depoitation,  brought  into  noti 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  thoroughly  recosDised  that  uad 
the  cottditions  on  which  India  is  governed  it  it  absolutely 
R«cctiary  that  the  State  should  have  a  riMerre  of  authoritj 
for  use  on  grave  emergencies.  One  more  quotation  will  acrvi 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  opposition.  In  replying  to  a  tuggrstioD' 
made  by  one  of  the  Uritisli  members  that  smoking  in  the  opeo 
field  was  not  quite  on  the  same  plane  with  smoking  la  a 
powder  magazine,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Congress  said  : — 

*  ^hat  right  bus  he  to  deny  to  any  one  tho  right  to  smoke  in  * 
powder  maguxiuv  1  Any  one  irbo  does  eo  takua  tlie  risk  of  doing  SD> 
It  id  his  locik-out.  Sii  hiug  as  lie  takes  care  not  ti  tlirow  awi^  tb* 
stamp  careltiHidy  in  thi.*  puwder  uia^oziiiv,  aud  oontrolit  t}i«  sparks 
from  escaping,  what  doua  it  matter  ?  Why  shuuld  he  lorn  his  ri,  ~ 
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Theio  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel  I 

The  sting  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  a  journnliit  or  an  orator  means  what  he  says,  and  is  respon- 
Bible  for  proving  that  he  does  not.  The  tone  of  the  press  since 
last  year  shows  ttiat  the  freedom  of  legitimate  criticism  nf  the 
Government  bag  been  in  no  way  impaired.  There  will  nodonbt 
be  victims  in  due  course,  though  it  nill  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all 
of  them  to  achieve,  like  the  notorious  Tilak,  the  double  crown 
of  martyrdom.  This  person  se4^ms  to  have  rndurcd  imprison- 
ment for  dernmatioii  of  a  caste>fellow  Iwfore  he  proceeded  to 
the  higher  degree  of  sedition,  after  an  interval  spent  between 
the  instradion  of  youth  and  participation  in  framing  hi 
country's  laws.     The  ideal  is  not  high : — 

'  Ul  pueiis  pUcoas ;  ut  declamatio  fiaa ' 


is  a  form  nf  vanity  tliat  extends  from  the  east  to  the  we«t.  It 
appears  that  India  ts  not  altogether  retpoosiblc  for  the  state  of 
feeling  of  which  this  parboilctl  patriotism  is  the  outcome,  but 
that,  recently,  at  all  events,  the  mot  d'ordre  on  measures  and 
persons  baa  gone  forth  from  this  country.  The  Congress  itself, 
according  to  appeals  which  have  reached  the  press,  cannot  pav 
its  way  by  the  pecuniary  support  of  its  Indian  members,  but  is 
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nibtidim)  from  H'e>t  mi  niter,  nnd  no  longer,  thcreToiv,  calls 
iti  own  tua«.  It*  ns|iirntii>ni,  )iiori*over,  tiav«  bcon  ^i^voutlj 
hindicajipnl,  itjKtrt  from  tbvir  inlriusic  (leiiiirrils,  b_v  th«  clumsj 
M%j  in  wbicb  lliojr  bnve  been  jinrndccl  before  ParlikmeRt  anu 
the  public  in  tbii  country.  They  have  nalurally  not  been 
cbampionrri  or  supported  by  men  wbosfr  carrcr  in  India  wii« 
u  unqnnlifir«l  (uccrit ;  nnil  n  Urge  body  n(  puMic  scnraati 
likr  that  cngnged  in  the  Government  of  Imli*  mnnot  cscap* 
10  occtuional  Heaurepniri^,  whme  fniluro  to  b<>  ncccplpil  by  liis 
ralleagun  at  Itt*  own  price  preditposps  him  to  occupy  bim»<-lf 
ider  hii  kind  with  bis  old  nnt,  and  to  pose  as  tbtf  one  just  man 
tmoiljt  his  oaufjhty  peers.  QuHtions  thus  presented  bnve  long 
■Mid  lo  se^-nrv  the  attention  of  English  or  Scotliih  members, 
w  the  *1ndinn  Party'  bos  to  lonk  for  its  allies  to  tho  Welsh 
mooatMins  or  lo  the  more  distant  Celtic  fringe  across  St. 
George's  Channel.  It  i*  with  lucb  support  as  this  that  n  thin 
House  is  lecured  for  what  the  pr»i?ut  Viceroy  bni  cnlled  'the 
plilitnlei,  and  worn-out,  threadbare,  and  preposti-rous  fallacies 
naually  brought  out,  only  to  be  sbattCTed,  pulverised,  and 
drUmyed.* 

But  the  Xntional  Cnngrrss  views  PnHlnmenl  only  through 
iti  own  mtvlium,  and  rrjoiccs  in  its  presiimeJl  support.  It  is 
hifdly  nrcexiary  tii  say  tliiit  thi^  urgitiis  of  this  little  coti^ne  in 
iRilIaitcre  not  back  wartl  in  expressing  t bet r  it-nse  of  Lord  KIgin's 
peculiarly  firm  grasp  of  the  nettle,  and  gave  him  a  '  send  off'  of 
•auiual  fervour.  One  'traced  in  all  his  acta  the  evil  band  of 
LqdJ  George.'  The  paper  which  brought  Tilak  to  martyrdom 
>u.  pardonably  enough,  '  not  so  gind  at  Lord  Cuntnn's  arrival, 
ai  b>  be  rid  of  the  disgusting  stnte  of  things  under  Klgin.'  Tho 
hlur  'has  never  done  a  iingle  good  act.'  He  'betrayed  a 
ickfe  and  wavering  diipoiition,  ami  mndv  himself  the  laugbing- 
Motk  of  the  world.'  He  'only  came  out  to  live  in  a  luxury  he 
omld  not  command  at  borne,  and  lulled  himself  to  sleep  on  the 
HJI  and  luxurious  couch  of  his  pftlaco  in  Simla,  and  dreamed 
t*nrt  dreams,  whilst  millions  were  dying  of  famine,'  and  so  on, 
f^  nauteam.  This  is  the  flapping  of  wings  after  centuries  of 
CODpuliorv  qiiiesernre.  Fersonnt  rule  nlone  is  ronceivaldc  by 
llifhalf-r<lac.-iteil  Oriental ;  hence  tbis  delight  in  the  unwonted 
Ulnanoe  which  lubjecls  a  Viceroy  to  unlimited  mendacity  and 
defunation. 

Summing  up  l.ord  Elgin's  administration,  it  may  fairly  be 
■aid  that,  though  for  the  lint  year  or  so  he  showed  considerable 
nerroasness  in  taking  bis  own  line  in  matters  on  which  be 
linrw  that  a  strong  party  feeling  esixteil  in  thit  country,  he 
*al)K(^uently  found  bis  led,  and  held  bis  own  with  the  same 
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conaciGntious  intcgritjr  which  from  the  beginning  he  m 
in  questions  of  inirTntil  RilniitiiBtralioti.  Here,  unot 
hat  firmly,  he  impr^unl  his  pcnonM  influence  upon  mnny 
bmnches  which  directly  coneern  the  mnteriftl  n«riU  nf  the 
imusTf,  without  attempting  to  mnrk  his  rale  by  origiaal  <n , 
■enuitional  departure*  from  existing  lin«i.  When  war  wi 
forced  upon  him,  he  did  all  tie  could  to  bring  it  to  such 
conclusion  as  was  most  likely  to  ensure  peace  and  safety  fur  tk 
future.  When  regard  lor  the  public  welfare  compelled  him  to' 
take  Action  which  brought  hint  into  violent  collision  with  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  a  considemhlc  section  of  the 
community,  he  never  swerved  from  the  line  he  first  Utd  down. , 
When  the  question  was  one  in  which  the  immediate  interest 
of  India  had  to  be  put  in  the  scales  against  those  of  the  MotL 
Country,  be  tried  to  hold  the  balance  even  ;  and  though  the  faW 
were  against  him  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  with  whom  be  cmstcd  swords  vied  with  each  other  in 
commending  ihi^  strength  and  consistency  with  which  he  put 
forward  bis  case:,  liy  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  shrewilcst^— 
blows  he  had  to  bear  were  dealt  him  by  his  own  |M>litica^^ 
colleagues,  whilst,  as  a  rule,  bis  policy  received  the  uovari,'ing 
support  of  those  who  might  have  been  expected,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  party  government,  to  have  criticised  it 
with  some  degree  of  suspicion.  The  key-note  of  his  success  in 
this  respect,  as  in  purely  Indian  affairs,  was  his  possession  of 
'grit'  and  a  level  head,  nitribulrs  invaluable  to  one  in  hit 
position,  and  implying  sound  judgment,  a  welUbalanccd  mind 
and  a  stout  heart.  A  Viceroy  has  now  to  regulate  his  watch, 
to  use  the  phntse  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  (o  keep  trae  time  in  two 
longitudes.  lie  cannot  rest  content  with  doing  what  he  thinks 
best  for  India,  but  be  must  satisfy  a  majority  of  Parliament 
that  it  is  best — n  majority,  ntoreovrr,  which,  while  imbued  with 
a  high  average  of  coininon  sense,  is  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  question,  and  often  oootaiut 
an  clement  of  mnierial  interests  aflecied  by  the  decision.  Her* 
again.  Lord  Klgin  kept  up  the  standard  set  by  his  foregoers. 
He  went  out  lo  India  a  private  individual  and,  so  far  as  the 
public  knew,  untried.  He  returns  in  the  prime  of  life, 
aiaiesman  of  repute,  whose  abilities,  once  recognised,  I 
country  is  not  likely  to  allow  to  rust. 
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from   the   Fourth  to  the   Foarieentk    Century,      Hy  Cborlm 

Onan.    Londoa,  1»98. 

Dit  Sntviekeftniff  da  KrietjueeKnt  und  der  KriegifUhrung  in 
dtr  Ritlerieit.     Von  G.  Kiihlcr.     Breslau,  1886. 
3>  La    Tactiiiue    au    Ireitiiiae    giMe.      Par    iicnri    Ddpocb. 

Rms.  1886. 
4.  (^nmieon   Galfridi  le  Baker  de  Stcynebrokt.     Edited  with 

Nolei  bjr  K,  Maiuncle  Thumpiiin.     Oiford,  1889. 

rpHG  history  of  medixral  warfare  it  a  aubject  of  great 
X  iotrioiic  int«ml,  and  ought  to  be  tpeciallj'  attractive  to 
'UigliihEnen,  seeing  that  onr  ol'  th«  most  important  and  initruc- 
ciir  chapters  ia  a  record  n(  Kngliah  victorirs  due  to  luprrior 
militarj  inaiglit.  The  ovLTthniw  of  tlic  ancient  prcdominnnce 
if  mailed  horseinen  on  the  bnttlefield,  a  predominance  e««ential 
to  the  political  influence  of  a  feudal  aritlocrac}',  wot  ncbieved 
Qaialjr  b^  ibe  Engltsli  long-bow :  and  tUe  long-bow  wa«  tbe 
Weapon  of  plebeian  veomeo  figbtiof;  for  the  onljr  country  in 
Eorupe  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  snid  (o  have  uliained 
to  an  organic  national  existence,  Icl  bj-  princes  who,  with  all 
the  instincts  of  cbivalrr.  ;et  fullr  nppreciAleil  the  value  of  a 
Coherent  nation.  Xevetthck-ss,  it  i>  only  within  the  I.-ist  year 
^at  any  Knglisb  writer  has  attempted  a  complete  history  of 
'tie  art  of  war  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Oman  began  bis  literary  career  by  writing  a  prixe  etsayr 

%K  Oxford  on  this  very  snbjccl,  fur  superior  to    the  ordinary 

'un  uf  such  compositions,  but  not  professing  to  be  more  than  a 

^Itetch.     lie  has  now  fulfilled  his  early  promise  by  publishing 

^^  long  and  elaborate  volume,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  inslal- 

^kieni  of  a  complete  history  of  tbe  art  of  war  from  the  earliest 

'^>imes  to  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon.     Naturally  enough  he  lias  begun 

^^riih  tbe  period  iilready  best  known  lo  bim,  but  the  result  ia 

l^svincwhat  unfortunate.     He  has  chosen  as  his  starting-point  the 

i^rsi  defeat  of  the  Roman  legions  at  Adrianople  A.v.  378,  which 

Viroke  up  the  legionary  system,  and  whs  the  first  step  towards 

%lie  preponderance  of   mailed  cavalry  :  in  so  doing  he  has  to 

•^mimii  tbat  his  readers  are    familiar    with   the  tactics  of   tbe 

^*p0Oi  and  with  its  developments,  rnlher  political  than  strictly 

^^lltary,  daring  the  period  of  the  unbroken   Roman   Kmpire. 

S'rom  this  starting-point  be  has  found  himself  unable,  even  in  a 

l«ag  volume,  to  reach  the  clo»e  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  accordingly 

lae  leares  off  most  awkwardly  at  Navarelte,  with  tha  long>bow 

^udly  at  its  xeoith,  and  without  mentioning  the  Swiss  pik^ 

vm,  who  on  their  own  field  achieved  saccesset   roughly  cor- 

"oL  189.— JV«.  378.  z  responding. 
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KipoDding.  If  Mr.  Omnn  hiul  been  content  to  begin  tbii 
TOiacne  ujr  with  ChaTletnngne.^.wheD  heavj'  cmvalr;  wu  full; 
csl«blitbcJ  tut  the  main  atrengtb  of  European  armies,  be  rni^t 
twve  included  in  it  tbe  wlio)«  btalorjr  of  (be  lung-buvr,  wiibout 
exceediiiK  reasonable  limits,  and  niiclit  bave  reAll^  begun  bii 
next  volume  with  gunpowder.  Had  he  done  ao,  bowever,  lie 
would  have  found  tome  difficulty  in  dralinir  with  the  Bj-zjo- 
tine  anofi  which  inherited  much  from  ancient  Kome,  inciodiB^ 
the  onlf  theoretic  Xudjr  of  the  art  of  war  ti>  be  found  before  Ibr 
Henaitsance.  Tbe  moral  is  obvious,  that  the  subject  is 
which  does  not  len<l  itself  to  treatment  b/  instalments. 

Taking  Mr.  Oman's  book,  however,  at  it  is,  il  is  impassible' 
not  to  compare  it,  on  the  whole  very  advanlageuusljr,  with  lb< 
works  of  two  predecessors  in  the  s.ime  field,  M.  Delpecb  *od 
General   Kublcr,  bolh  of  whom  published  about  a  dozen  jfin 
ago.      Tbe    former,  who    died    soon    after    the   appearance  of 
his   book,   began   simply  as  an   antiquary  to   inTestigaic  tbe 
details  of  a  few  mcdiu-val    battles.     Gradually,  nccordiog  lo 
hi*  own  account,  be  comioccd  himself  that  he  hod  before  liii 
eyes  *  uu  s^slcme  de  (jucrre  parfailement  raliunnel.'     Ijndn  llr 
intlueoce  of  this  theory,  lie  ascribes  to  the  tbirlecntb  oentnrjrs 
.  highly  olaboi-atc  system  of  warfare,  with  lines  of  battle  en  onilr' 
<|Mra//M*  and  en  ordrt  perpimdieuhire,  with  une  tattitpu  refWif 
Dotb   for    cavalry   and    infantry,   which    attained    its   bigbm 
development  in   France.     He  even  goes  so  far  ns  to  apcsk  of 
difTcrent  schools  of  tactics,  and  of  (he  nrrangcmenis  made  b<r 
tbe  Ati(  major  Jramjait.     Practically  all  this  it  a  mere  clood- 
castle:  some  of   the    principle*  thus  enuncinled    exist   iii  \'i'- 
nature  of  things,  while  lome   ore    the  imaginings  of  M.  D*l* 
pecb.     Kvery  army  will  form  for  battle  on  u  a  wide  a  front  w 
the  nature  of  tbe   ground   and   other   conditions   will    alkif. 
for    its    first    object    must  be  to  bring   into  play   tbe  fighttlf 
powers  of  every  available  man—everyone,  (hat  is,  who  is  Ml 
needed  fur  other  purposes,  suth  as  a  reserve.     Again,  cavakj 
cannot  stand  still  to  he  attacked  without  luting  must  of  tbiii 
effective  poncr ;  and  infantry  armed  only  with  band-weapoa) 
are  helpless  till  (hey  can  come  (o  close  quarters,     Surprises  aaJ 
ruses  of  various  kinds  may  suggest  themselvct  and  be  practiirJ 
successfully  once   and   again,   but  obviously   (hey   eaooot  1" 
reduced  lo  systcim  without  ceasing  to  be  ruses.     No  warfsK 
(hat  (he  world  has  ever  seen,  since  men  firs(  emerged  from  me* 
savagery,  has  failed   to  exhibit  tome   of   these  characteristics- 
It  neeiled  (he  simplicity  of  an  an(iqttary,  ignoran(  of  the 
of  war  beyond  (be  limits  of  a  very  unh-wned  age,  to  supp 
that  theae  things  suftice  to  coas(i(ute  an  elaborate  system. 
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it  ti0«lc(I  Ibc  blindest  of  patiiotiim  to  aicrilw  tha  moit 
tboraugh  and  inlrlljgfnl  uir  »r  iticm  to  the  Fmioti,  who  on  the 
wbde,  despilF  the  un(!iiublml  valour  of  t}w  nob!(-s,  were  tht  leoit 
Bccrsst'al  of  .ill  medieval  peoples  on  ihe  bntilefield.  M.  Del* 
yedi'i  indutirj'  was  fcreat,  snd  the  ma>s  of  iletsUs  whicli  ha 
■eounuUted  uutj  serve  si  usefal  materia)  in  more  competent 
kudt ;  bot  in  order  to  bolster  up  hia  gcncTal  rievr  he  has  to 
■uke  aiaumptiona  ivhicli  arc  unrroRnntibln  in  thcmiclvei,  and 
abich  brc«l(  down  on  BppUcstion  to  cases  of  which  the  fsrta 
UP  knonrn.  Mia  work  serves  chicHy  as  an  example,  unhappily 
alwari  nscfol,  of  the  diaa»lrou«  elTecU  of  riding  a  theory  to 
death. 

General  Kuhler  icU  before  himself  the  tatk  of  reproducing 
the  an  of  war  u  naderstond  and  developed  during  the  RitUrzeit, 
u  he  verj  appropriately  anines  iL  He  Uys  down  the  principle 
iku  it  ii  uieleai  to  itady  a  military  event  unlcsi  the  details  can 
btadequatelv  nsoortained,  that  is  to  say,  the  ihcntre  of  WAr,  (ho 
Hxngtb  sad  artnnmcnt  of  liolh  sides,  iho  movements  leading  up 
ua  oooflict,  as  well  as  the  topogmpliy  of  the  battlefield  and  the 
cnltr  of  battle.  Of  course  these  requireinenls  can  be  satislied 
H  Rfjiect  to  compvntirely  few  me<ltiPvnl  battles,  owing  to 
lb»  tointiness  and  lack  of  precision  of  the  uuthoritiM 
Accardingty  General  Kobler  stnrts,  not  at  the  date  when 
Bailed  horsemen  were  tie);innin<;  to  attain,  or  even  had  already 
•llained,  their  preponderance,  but  virtuatly  with  the  end  of  the 
*«rtfth  centnry.  The  only  cBceplion  be  makes  is  in  favour  ol 
llmiiigs,  andmibiedly  the  ino«t  important  battle  during  many 
nntsrie*.  and  tfaat  which  is  desrril>ed  by  the  largest  number  ul 
'Sicniclcrs ;  but  his  treatment  of  it  is  singularly  unfortunate, 
wd  larms  n  blot  upon  a  valuable  work.  He  falls  into  the  error 
*liicli  partially  vitiates  Professor  Freeman's  elaborate  narrative 
in  his  '  Hiatorv  of  the  Norman  Conquest,'  that  of  assuming  in 
rrery  exprvMioo  of  the  chmniclcn  on  whom  be  relics  a 
|*«cisioa  of  meaning  which  could  not  possibly  have  existed ; 
•ad  his  choice  of  authorities  to  rely  on  is  not  always  judtcioui. 
Hence  bis  account  of  the  battle,  es]>ecially  of  the  numl>ers  tind 
•guusation  of  the  Knglish,  and  of  their  preparations  for 
fcinoc^  is  grotesr[oely  incorrect;  in  fact,  Hastings  had  better 
bignorad,  and  the  book  treated  as  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Legnanot  It  it  natural  enough  that  a  German  should  lay 
Kreia  on  battles  and  campaigns  whicb  concent  bis  own  country ; 
ud  OS  bo  professes  to  work  out  the  development  of  a  particular 
.  fiuse  in  the  art  of  war,  rather  than  lo  write  a  complete 
history  of  the  period  b<>  deals  with,  he  might  naUually 
hat  suited  bis  purpose  liesi.     Hut  it  is  illiisti»tiv«  of 
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the   immrnsc   range  of    the    subject   chat   Mr.   Omsn    barely 
mentions  the  wart  of  the  Kmperor  Frr<!ffric  II.,  and  cnlirrljr 
ignom  those  of  the  T«ulunic  knights  in  Prussia,  which  occupy 
between   them   nearly  half  of  General    KOhler*s    work.     That 
(ieneral   Kcihler  should  h&ve  dealt  with  these  wars   lets  fulljr 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  pi*J''  '*'*'  assuredly  it  is  a   worsr 
delect  that  he  should   have  entirely  omitted  English  wars,  with 
the  uulocliy  exception  of  Hastings,  before  the  epoch  of  Cnej. 
The  historian  of  the  Ritterseit  was  surely  bound  to  trcnl  cf 
Falkirk    and    Bannockhurn,   which   show   the    beginning  of  ' 
tactics  thnt  were  destined   tn  ovrrthrow  the  knights,  while  ihc 
campaign   of  Evesham   will  compare    favourably   for  straugio 
skill  with  most  mediaDval  campaigns. 

Mr,  Oman   similarly  gives   iiiuie   than  is  necessary  ta  hii 
own  country,  and   is   thus   perhaps   precluded    from   Doddsg 
matters  which  deserve  at  least  some   mention   at   his   hanili. 
Most  of  his  account  of  English  warfare  between  Hastinf;!  sail 
Lcffcs  might  be  spared  to  make  mom,  not  merely  for  the  «sr» 
of   Frederic   II.   in    Italy,   in    which  (icnrral    Kohler    dcclim 
himself  able    to    find    all    the  great  permanent    priuciple*  of 
strategy   eiemplified,   but    for    other    things    which   Gencrsl 
K&hler  equally  ignores.     Neither  author  mentions  the  Moon  in 
Spain,  and  their  wars  with  the  Christian  kingdoms;  neilher 
mentions  the  Mongols,  whose  hordes  wore  checked  by  Predeticll- 
For  width  of  research  and  thorough  investigation  of  origlo*! 
authorities    Mr.  Oman  cxrcls  even    (icncral    Kohler,  and  kii 
judgment   is  grncially  as  sound  as   his   powers  of  makiaf  • 
battle  lifelike  are  remarkable.     He  has  seen  many  baltle-fieiilii 
and  observed  them  with  a  discriminating  eye ;  and,  though  here 
and  there  be  has  missed  a  point  or  slightly  mitdescribed  thnMgk 
lack  of  personal  knowled)^  of  the  topography,  he  has  seldom  Of  j 
never  completely  misunderstood  anything.     His  wide  historical  ' 
training    and    natural    insight    have    made    him    an    excellent 
interpreter    of    the    mcdiirval     chmnirlers,    often    imperfectly 
informed,  still  more  often  vague.     It  is  a  pity  that  his  text  W»* 
not  more  carefully  revised. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Mr.  Oman's  volume  covers  no  welt' 
defined  periods  but  concludes  with  the  absurd  misreading  v' 
the  lesson  of  Crccy,  which  induced  the  French  to  throw  awa^ 
most  of  the  battle-power  of  their  knights  by  fighting  on  foo*- 
General  Kohler  brings  his  work  nt  any  rate  to  a  more  salt*" 
factory  end.  He  stops  short  of  the  Hussite  war,  as  the  begil>' 
ning  of  new  methods;  but  be  descrilxrs  Sempach,  the  bxm^ 
great  victory  of  the  Swiss,  and  Nif-o|>olis,  perhaps  the  mo*^ 
blatant    specimen    nf    the    reckless    folly    which    marrad    tl^ 
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...  .^  of  the  knight),  as  well  a>  Aginconrt,  the  climax  of 
dip  Ion<f-bow,  thus  telling  something  at  least  of  alt  the  elcmt^ats 
which  clotrd  the  RilUrzeit.  He  leaves  out  much  which  inighc 
well  hare  bren  inelu<t(^d,  but,  after  all,  anjr  other  termination 
WouM  have  lievti  liable  to  similar  criticism.  The  invcntioa 
of  gunpuurder  is  tho  chief  event  which  (Uviilcs  the  mcili>rval 
feom  the  modern  period  ;  but  its  inlmduction  a*  on  clTective 
element  into  war  was  so  gradual  that  no  chromi logical  point 
can  be  fixed,  before  which  all  can  be  deemed  me^iffifal  and  all 
after  it  modern,  with  even  reasonable  propriety.  Flodden  ma^' 
be  called  the  last  grr-At  vicEory  of  the  Enj^lisb  bow  ;  Marigaano 
wu  the  lost  IjAttlc  in  which  the  Swiss  pike  placed  a  leading 
pan  :  but  a  centnrjr  before  these  conflicts  the  siege  of  Harfleur 
was  essentially  of  the  modern  type. 

The    English    author    bringx    out    mure    clearly    than    the 
German  the  great  lack  of  intelligence  exhibited  in  medijenl 
war&re.     The  art  of  war  was  in  fact  sudering  under  (he  t&nu 
eclipse    as    all    other    forms    of   learning.      Stiategj  baa    been 
described,  with  more  correctness  than  is  tuual  in  epigrammatic 
definitions, as  common  tense  applied  to  war;  but, without  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  common  sense,  even  genius, 
bos  no  materials  to  work  on.     (ieDgr.iphical  inlarination  was  so 
scanty  and  incurrect  that  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  was  scarcely 
pxsible.     Ader|L)ate    machinery  fur    pntviiltug    an  army  with 
applies  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  mcdixval  world;  if  a 
few  men  hero  and  there  possessed  the  requisite  forethought,  tbey 
lacked  the  means  to  give  more  than  very  temporary  effect  to 
their    ideas.       Many    enterprises    failed    or    were    abandoned 
through  starvation  or  the  fear  of  it;  many  more  were  never 
Utcmptcd  which  might  havi?  Iwen  ffAsible  with  better  organisa- 
tion.      The    sieaity    discipline    which    had    enabled    Kome    to 
conquer  (he  world  had  vanished  from   Kurope  in  the  general 
destniction  of  material  civilisation ;  brilliant  personal  courage 
•Oil  a  strong  personal  tic  between  the  chiefs  and  their  follower* 
•ere    hardly   adequate    subsliluies.     As  feudalism    developed, 
itiU  more  as  the  ideas  of  chivalry  gained  a  hold  upon  the  noble 
Uid  qnasi-nnble  claurs,  the  n^iminal  head  of  an  army  gmv  less 
Uh)    less    able    to   obtain    nbnliRncc    to    his    commands :    the 
ignominious  rout  of  Mansourab  is  only  a  specimen,  though  a 
Hriking  one,  of  the  gross  insubordination  possible  to  feudal 
timiea. 

^"^citbcless  Western  Euroj>e  gradually  lievolopcd  a  system 

*    'deficient  in  many  essential  icspccls,  but  having  a 

own.     As  -Mr.  Oman  carciully  points  out,  the 

imi*  ihoit-Uvcd  though  it  proved  to  be, 

impressed 
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iuaprM(«d  a  ceitain  unirormitv  of  ivstem  upon  thii  regit 
included  wilbin  i(.  U  Itad  rcstlns  and  warlike  rnrniirs  on  all 
its  frontiers,  and  iti  rerv  extent  rendered  it  nbsolutciv  nfctxxuj 
to  depend  mainly  upon  cavair}',  who  could  tnof  r  with  reasonable 
•peed  to  the  point  of  dangpr.     ChsilctDagne,  in  the  conqu«riii; 

Jrriod  of  hit  reign,  brgnn  building  castle*  as  a  means  of  boldiof 
own  bis  new  subjects,  and  in  the  evil  dnj's  which  follovtd 
the  break-up  of  the  CaTolinginn  Empire  the  practice  rMritvd 
great  ext<.-nsion.  When  Saracens  iu  the  Medilerranean,  Mapjsfi 
in  Central  Europe,  Wends  on  the  Baltic,  and  Northmen  eirnr- 
where,  were  [)«rpetually  raiding  and  destroy ing,  menns  M 
defence  were  forcod  upon  the  settled  peoples  whtcli  wrte 
»ubatantial])-  identical  all  over  the  Continent — castles  uxl 
walird  towns  as  a  protection  when  the  destroyers  appeared, 
Rinileil  horsemen  as  the  only  fighting  furre  at  unce  tnobilesiHl 
formidable.  Doth  fitted  in  admirably  with  the  growing: 
feud:iliim,  which,  though  not  altogeituT  military  in  its  origiin, 
was  ri-ndered  acceptable,  atmoM  indispensable,  by  tniliuuT 
necessities.  Thus  the  Northmen  in  their  piratical  days  c«iiHn- 
buted  greatly,  as  enemies,  to  the  elevation  of  that  feulil 
ariitocracy,  of  which)  in  their  FrancO'Norman  stage,  they  «em 
perhaps  the  noblest  specimens. 

Cbarlemagnc's  miiilnry  IrgitlnttoD  required,  for  all  distint 
expeditions,  the  service  of  horsemen  only,  who  were  to  mr^ 
with  them  provisions,  tools,  and  in  general  a  more  compleie 
equipment  than  Kuropean  armies  usually  bad  for  many  cenlunM^ 
alter  the  great  Emperor's  time.  Foot  soldiers  appear  only  f 
the  levies,  practically  en  mastf,  for  local  defence.  As  lis 
went  on,  and  circumstances  changed,  the  number  of  foot  soldin 
grew;  but  they  were  ill-armed,  were  of  little  value  in  artio 
and  were  trentnl  by  the  knight(-~jf  one  may  use  that  wunl  V 
include  all  who  wore  mail  and  rode  horses— as  of  no  aecmifit 
whatever.  The  invention  of  the  crossbow,  which  came  gradDnll* 
into  use  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,*  gave  tbe 
opportunity  for  combining  a  fairly  effective  form  of  mUul^ 
with  the  mailed  horsemen,  but  there  was  little  intclligcDl  0** 
of  the  opportunity.  Wars  and  battles  continued  to  be  fooffb' 
in  a  haphazard  fashion,  in  which  nothing  like  systematic  method 
can  be  traced. 

For  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years   after  the  death  o* 
Charles   the   Great,   insular    England,   and    Scandinavia,  for 

■  Ono  nntlinrity  lava   Hint   Wlllinia    of   NenaaBdy  had 
lluMluu»,  Kill  a|r|>nn.'tiily  uiily  a  few  iuix«lwltb  th0  tfdf 
111  tlic  l«i>J[|li  cvntui}-  the  ctQu-boir  was  Still  SD  1st  a  BMi 
(titi  Cburch  fvnunlly  condrmacd  its  uk. 
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nUitarj'  puriMwvs  nlmusl  equally  insular,  rcmaiaed  ouUide  tbs 
Earopeau  pale  in  militsrv  inaUers.  Fiiom  (lie  tatter  issued  the 
NoiUiniea  in  their  predator/  dayi,  and  CnglaDd  had  misted 
then  inaialy  wilb  foot  BoKliera  armed,  like  the  pirate*,  witU 
mail  ahirt  and  cap.  .  When  Snindinnrin  tetllcd  dovru  into 
compamtiTc  peace,  and  England  had  enlisted  in  her  population 
largn  maucs  of  tho  Norse  invailcra,  Wtti  countries  retained  llie 
old  Teutonic  fighting  organiiallon.  Neitlier  country  was 
feudalised  after  the  Frankisli  model  ;  both  relied  not  on  horse- 
men, hut  on  heavy  infantry,  armed  largiely  with  tho  axe,  and 
tupported,  like  the  Continental  cavalry,  by  lighlcr-nrmcd  foot 
soldier*  of  much  less  value.  At  Stamford  ilridge  Harold 
liettroyed  the  Nornej^ian  force  after  adespcnitc  conflict  lielween 
two  busts  armed  alike.  Not  many  days  later  Harold's  tactics^ 
were  defeated  by  VVilliam  of  Normandy's  skilful  combinatioa,, 
of  aidicrs  with  mailetl  horsemen. 

^lost  reader*  wliu  care  about  Hastings  at  all  aro  probably 
wearjp  of  the  subject ;  the  vehement  attack  made  on  Professor 
Freeman's  treatment  of  it,  and  the  very  acrimonious  controversy 
vbich  followed,  are  too  fresh  in  their  recollection.  Otherwise 
one  might  be  tempted  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  a  battle  which 
had  such  inomentons  political  consequences,  which  brought 
Kngland,  fur  military  as  well  as  for  otltcr  purpose*,  into  lome- 
tbing  like  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  whicli 
fnrnisheil  a  military  lesion  ihnt  was  entirely  misread.  Our 
tlire«  authors  fail  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  subject; 
General  Kohler,  as  has  been  said,  sadly  misundcrstond  it;, 
M.  Delpech  read  into  the  authorities  the  inferences  which  hi^ 
own  theories  required  should  be  found  there;  and  Mr.  Oman,,. 
though  judicious  cnoU);h,  is  hnnlly  at  his  l>est,  from  apparent 
lack  of  personal  knowlnlgc  of  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Oman  snys 
with  perfect  truth,  'the  stationary  tactics  of  the  phalanx  of 
axemen  had  faileil  decisively  before  William's  combination  ' ;  the 
nufral  deduced  by  the  oontemnorary  world  was  not,  however,  the 
tooad  view  that  two  arms,  skilfully  combined,  can  almost  always 
beail  one,  but  the  entirely  erroneous  view  that  mailed  horsemen 
were  irresistible.  It  was  more  than  two  centuries  before 
iuCantry  alone  faced  mail-clad  cavalry,  and  then  the  day  was 
dawning  which  was  to  sec  the  knighu  finally  discomfilcd  by  a 
new  combination. 

Tbe  one  marked  es<:eplion  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  and 
lack  of  intelligence  in  the  dark  ages  was  ihc  Eastern  Empire. 
Mr.  Oman's  accounl  of  the  Uyzantino  military  sistem  is  thfl 
farst  psTt  of  hi*  book,  clear,  well  arranged,  including  nothing 
noimportaoi.     It  will  surprise  the  many  readers  whose  notions 
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^btiut  (lie  Enstern  Empire  ore  bated,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
'libbiin's  caricature.  It  it  not  eDouffh  to  la}'  that  for  six. 
ccDturiet  that  Empire  atood  fint  \a  all  ilepartmeata  of  cirilin- 
tioa:  during  tbe  greater  part  of  th«  time  it  atood  alone.  Lika 
the  Empire  of  Aiigutlus,  of  the  Antoninn,  of  ConitAntinr,  it  was 
in  principle  deEpntic,  nnd  tuflrrcd  from  thr  crili  inherent  ia 
th«t  form  of  guvrrnment ;  but  it  wnt  n  detpotitm  tr-mpcrn)  hy 
ail  claliornte  civil  lulmiRiit ration,  nnd  hy  n  legal  code  excellent 
in  itcelf  nnd  on  the  whole  well  worked.  It  wat  eitentiallj 
onprogrettive,  and  ultimately  went  to  piecei  bccayse  it  could 
not  adapC  itself  to  new  condiiioni ;  but,  at  tbe  heir  of  ancieol 
Rome,  It  potsettcd  tuch  advantaget  that  it  wa«  long  befon 
its  rigid  coDicrvatism  was  out  of  date.  In  military  matten 
it  had  inherited,  br»idrt  nil  the  engines  of  war  nnd  mcthodi 
of  fortilirnlinn  knntin  to  antiquity,  the  habit  of  organisation 
and  the  iraditiont  of  discipline.  The  Roman  legion  bad 
been  crushed  at  Adrianople,  and  the  Eastern  Empire  had 
reconttructed  its  army,  with  heavy  cavalry  as  iti  mointtay. 
But  it  never  dreamed  of  relying  on  these  alone;  it  had  also 
light  cavalry  and  infantry,  organised  afresh  on  a  territorial 
basis  toinewhat  analogous  to  that  of  (he  undivided  Empire 
in  its  later  days.  Nor  did  it  disdain  to  learn  from  its  enemies, 
and  to  imitate  (he  troops  which  it  hnd  found  formidable.  Moct 
important  of  all,  it  bad  iiiberited  a  system  of  lactici,  cuo- 
fully  worked  out  on  paper,  and  it  adapted  these  deliberately  to 
the  various  conditions  of  warfare.  The  *  Strategicon  '  of  tbe 
Emperor  Maurice,  written  al  the  end  of  tbe  tilth  century,  and 
the  'Tactica'  of  Leo  the  Wiae,  composed  about  the  year 
900,  are  the  mott  thorough  treatise*  on  the  art  of  war  written 
before  modern  days. 

Thus  organised,  the  Eastern  Empire  w.tt  atually  content  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  for  which  its  system  was  planned  ;  that 
it  was  able  to  do  %a  elTectually  oguinst  very  diverse  enemies, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  incompetence  of  generals  and  tbe 
negligence  of  Emperors,  is  good  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
strength  of  the  machine.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
lii^an  its  period  of  advance,  ultimately  checked  by  the  rise  oif 
tbe  Seljuk  Turks,  and  ending  in  serious  disaster  through  the 
ratbuess  of  the  Emperor  Kiimanus  IV.  Mr.  Oman  rightly 
makes  the  great  defeat  of  Manzikert  the  grave  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
this  was  not  a  case  where  new  methods  of  war  proved  »upt-rigr 
to  the  old.  It  was  a  battle  like  Blenheim  or  Jena,  where  the 
combatants  were  equipped  much  in  tbe  same  manner,  and 
where  superior  skill  won  a  decisive  victory  :   it  was  not  a  new 
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4tl«rtare  like  Ctevj,  Dor  a  conflict  l)«t«re«n  diMiroilar  araiit- 
nentt  like  Adrinnople  or  f  (nitingi. 

Tlic  srpArBtinn  bclwrvn  Hait  and  Weit  in  (he  datk  ago  was 
to  complete  »  in  prcreot  the  nations  of  Wetlpm  Knrope  from 
Inrninp  anvlliing  Irnm  Conil«nlinopl<>.  Sucb  intellectual  life 
uwu  developed  in  ilic  Weit,  in  miliiar}-  u  in  all  other  malten, 
m  indiK^nuus,  except  in  lo  far  a*  it  wat  &  survival  from 
ucicnt  Romp.  It  wu  not  till  the  cmindin^  movement  beg«n 
lli»t  the  West  came  int"  contact  wilh  the  new  Rome.  The 
Fnnkt,  .-is  nil  Crusadeis  <rere  itvlcd  in  the  East,  were  ver^- 
Bnlilicly  to  act  harmoniously  with  tbr  Byuintiact,  nowsnmewhnt 
ncorered  from  ihe  defeat  of  Manzikcrl.  The^-  were  superior, 
au  for  man,  in  lx>dily  itrcngth  and  in  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
wd  were  therefore  somewhat  fearwl  by  the  Greeks;  while  to 
tbtir  rader  apprehension  the  humanity  of  the  Greeks  seemed 
fflcminacy,  their  forelbougUl  cowanlice,  tbeir  nstutcness  ba«c 
titscbrr}'.  The  Crusaders  were  dangerous  allies,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexius  wns  glnd  enough  to  recover  NicTa  by  their 
»iil  snd  then  to  sec  iheir  backs.  TTicy  went  blun<lering  on 
dtmufih  Asia  Minor,  ignorant  of  geography,  ill  supplied  with 
txd  by  Alexius,  and  incapable  of  making  proper  arrantcementa 
for  Ibemselves.  Thanks  to  spendid  courage  and  endurance, 
UUpimi  larfrely  by  re)i|^ous  zeal,  thanks  in  a  still  greater 
^tfnn  to  the  fsullB  nnd  divisions  of  their  en<nnics,  they  at 
'n|tfa  made  tbeir  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  the  exotic 
kingdom  wbicli  lastccl  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the  Saracens 
'euiained  divided. 

Mr.  Oman    ileals  with  the  Crusades  almost  as  successfully 
•i  wiib  the  Eulcm  Empire.      He  indicates  tbe  peculiiir  diffi- 
culties with  which  tbe  Crusaden  hftd  to  contend,  the  novelty  of 
tbeir  enemies'  (aciics,  and  the  methods,  more  or  less  suecrsilul, 
OT  which   they  ntlempled  to  cope  with  them.     His   moral  is 
ViU  in  the  Kast,  even  more  than  in  Europe,  combination  of  arms 
%asessential.     The  mailed  knight  could  overthrow  any  Saracen 
Opponent,  but  he  was  powerless  to   bring   an  enemy  to  ctiMe 
^jnarten  anainst  his  will.     Tbe  heavy  horsemen  could  not  over- 
take the  liKbter-arme<l   Saracens  mounted  on  bones  of  better 
nttcd ;    they   could    be    surrounded   and   huratied  to  death    by 
foes  whom  they  could  not  touch.     From  tbe  nature  of  the  case 
tt«y  were  likely   to   be  outnumbered  ;  unless  they  renounced 
tbiir  letMlal  prejudices,  and  ncccptcd  the  assistance  of  infantry, 
*bu  could  stand  firm  while  they  rnllied  after   a    charge  or  a 
fwoul  retreat,  they  were  doomed  to  failure.      It  would  be  too 
■orb  to  cay  that  tbe   Crusaders  never  won  a  success  without 
^ttfuiry,  and    never  failed   with  a   reasonable   combination   of 
^■k  tha 
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the  iwo  arms;  but  all  llieir  great  victories  were  due  to  such 
comhiiiiition,  and  all  their  ^rciit  d('f<eat«  either  to  neglect  of  it  oi 
to  tsciic^  intiiDuisgeroent  which  rendered  it  uaaTailing. 

The  Cruwclea  ought  In  have  been  a  Talusble  school  of  war^^^ 
but  it  docs  Dot  appear  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  Hasl^ 
was  loracd  to  much  profit  on  Kuropcan  battlefields.  Castle- 
building,  it  is  true,  mode  progress,  iipparenliy  oning  to  thq 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  I'lait  of  Byzantine  uieihods  o| 
rurtificatitin,  nhicU  were  in  iheir  turn  improved  on  in  tbi 
West.  But  there  is  little  sign  of  advance  in  tactical  knoi*- 
ledge.  Infantry  often  proved  useful,  as  thej  had  done  before] 
mailed  horsemen  often  fought  alone,  and  once  in  a  waj  wni 
a  victory,  as  st  Muret,  through  their  encmv's  blundering 
their  own  »kill  nnd  dach.  Hut  there  is  hardly  n  trace,  not  only 
of  yX,  Dclpech's  taetn/ue  rrfiiehit,  but  of  any  thought  ou  the 
suhjecL  Natural  ncutencss  bad  its  advantage*  then  as 
erer,  but  it  owed  nothing  to  training)  beyond  that  of  tha 
individual's  previous  experience  in  the  field,  for  tbo  tneans 
of  profiting  by  the  recorded  experience  of  others  did  not  exist. 
In  these  ciicumilonces  the  pcrFormnncet  of  the  lew  who  shonnl 
capncity  in  wnr,  of  William  the  Conqueror  nr  Kichard  Cceui 
de  Lion,  of  Simon  dc  Montfort  or  ndwnrd  ihc  I'irst,  were 
more  credilable  to  them  than  greater  achievemeni*  by  men  whw 
have  in  later  ages  studied  the  art  ul  war.  i^lill  the  general 
result  was  poor ;  the  one  soldierly  quality  universal  in  Western 
Europe  was  courage — the  cheajiest  and  commonest,  Ibuogli 
the  most  necessary  of  all  ;  Ibreihought  in  lonning  ami  jiMlg- 
mcnt  in  executing  a  plan  were  usually  conspicuous  by  ibeir 
absence. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  inexact  to  suppose,  or  at  least  to  cxpiL-t*  ihenisielves  as 
if  tliey  supjiused,  that  nil  the  maiUclad  hnriemea  were  nuble 
knights.     As  a  matter  of  fuct  the   noble   clasi,   even    if    that 
pbia:ie   be   used   widely,  ciiuld  not  have  supplied  more  than  a 
traction  of  the  number.     Politically  speaking,  the  error  is  not 
setious;  for  though  many  of  the  wearers  of  mail  were  not  noble, 
iho  humbly  born  among  them  considered  themtclves  to    have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  nobility,  and  shared  on  the  whola  a 
the  prejudices  of   the  high-born,  including  their  contempt  foi-« 
tht!    classes  who    furnished    the   ill-anned   foot-soldiers,   wbnin^ 
they  could   scatter  like  sheep  on  the  battlefield.      Vtom    tl»e9i 
militarji  point  of  view  ihe  matter  is  not  i)uilc  so  simple,  and  ie- 
rcmlered  more  coni plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  wa^h 
called   by  dilTcrent  namei.  and    diflerent  things  by  tlie 
^jume,  in  various  countries  and  tiroca. 
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aajtUtetnentftboutaiHin-valovalrjr  which  w(K)Mbcuaivertallir 

tni«  except  that  «lrciu]v  mmlr — lliat  thr}'  wne  nnt  all  of  nuble 

binh.      Ori|[ia)Uly    tbe     mihlct,    ^rrat    and    imnil,    with     tbeir 

^'suals  armed  and  nicKint«<I,  furmud  the  cnvnlrjr  force  which  tb« 

i^ag   coold  caJt  out.     Then  the  practice  grew  up  of  giving 

lighter  hoTMi  &Dtl  Iom  complete  armour  (o  the  personal  ictaitMrr* 

and  Qtb«n  ni  lower  rank.     Tl>e«e  lerrt-d  aometime*  in  «rp«n>l* 

bodies,  aoinrtinies    inlrrmixed    nilh    tbe    heary-nrmnl   nuldea. 

^*ext,   mrrrpiinrv  oliliirf   br^nn   lo   be  hired,  who  mnked  with 

the  mure  lightlj-  nrmnl,  and  hnic  ihn  *nmc  nainr  of  ttrtienUt  or 

serjteaals.      KitinllTi-  ilie    introduction   of   tbe    fi>rmnl   order  of 

lutigblhodd  led  tbe  way  to   furtlii-r   complication! ;    fdr  though 

xhm   noble   had   a   son  of  claim    i»    be  dubbed    knighi  aoin« 

daj,  ret   Im  contd  leldom  obtain   this  without  having  iceu  war, 

awl  until  he  was  knighied  he  lemained,  from  the  point  of  vipw 

■>{  chirairr,  inferior  in  rank  perhaps  to  anmc  of  hi*  own  vasaalfl. 

On  tbe  other  hand.  knighthorHl  confrrrctl  on  a  man  nf  bumble 

binh — as  might  easily  happen  if  he  distin^iihed  himtelf  in  the 

fiekl— enrol  led  him  at  once  among  tbe  noble.     Tboa  in  variuua 

'OTaisthieearlj' distinctions  tended  \a  disappear,  until  practically 

all  boraemeo  who  wure  mail  were,  fur  fightin)[  pur|M>*es,  ranked 

ttfrihcT. 

It  najr  be  thought  that  these  mailed  horsemen  were  ill-fitted 
ftt  tbe  daiies  which  in  the  mndem  world  we  nssoriatr  with 
Ci»alr»,  especially  for  reconnoitring.  Very  little,  however, 
WIS  done  in  this  way  in  the  Middle  Ages,*  and  fur  such 
)*C0DiMiitring  as  was  required  tbe  attendants  nf  the  nobles,  who 
*mt  Dsnally  mooolMl  but  not  lieavily  armed,  .'■pftarcntly 
■Bffieecl.  Sometimes  an  army  consiitrd  entirely  of  huriemiMi, 
(nt  there  was  more  commonly  a  proportion  of  font  soldiers, 
OMsbownien  being  the  most  imjioTtant  class.  Tliewt  wer* 
fn|Brutly  nnmctou*,  and  might  be  of  great  value  in  the  field ; 
bv  tbeir  service*  were  systematically  disparaged,  partly 
ikreogh  habit,  partly  tbrngsh  class  pride,  partly  because  tbey 
itsllr  were  inferior  in  lighting  strength.  Tbry  miehl  hip 
iwful  as  a  sappuri  for  the  horsemen,  but  it  wai  not  deemed 
t&at  they  should  stanil  alone,  or  even  do  much  hurt  lu 
I  dad  from  bead  to  loo:  in  irn»  ;  and  tbegriuluni  tnir>>ducliiia 
if  plate  artnoar,  which  began  in  ibe  ibirteenih  century,  tended 
la  make  this  disparity  ercatcr  than  ever. 

*  AastoMe  UIiuiraliiia>.rthuusA'Dnlcil)i]r  i^caU|«lSB^Pnlellni.    Ths 

^  ana;  mmr4  ta  fUoliprs  actuM  ibe  Black  friaee't  )!»•  «t  Mareh, 

■saH  vMkeaa  a  tboagt.!  that  ba  tamu  to  aaar  at  baad:  n4  Uw  Ub* 

W^Jtj  [nonni  of  abat  tl>«  Fieash  v«r>  'Was.  till  m  ibo  uoraiaK 

yA  V  U>.ii  ap  hta  pctHkm  tor  hMih  ti«  wat  fseaard  a  frw 
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Tbo  tnailMl  hom^mea  were  atil)  the  ctuof  force  id  cvc 
nxmy  when  thr  ihirtccnlh  ccnlurr  was  ne&r  lit  end.  Siroilarl] 
in  the  poliiiral  sphere  the  nobles  were  ftlmost  everywl 
^minnnt.  Though  in  Knglaml  the  ecntiifagal  forces  of 
feudalism  hu)  been  cbecketl  br  the  crotrn  am]  hy  the  growinp 
sense  of  nationality',  even  there  the  nobles  were  llie  onlv  unagin- 
able  leaders  for  all  intlilarj'  purposes;  the  eivil  war  caused  bj 
Hrnrj  111. 'a  inisj;overnnienl  is  quite  rightlj*  termed  the  Baront 
war.  In  Franre  the  feudal  nobilitj-  mav  not  unreasonably  be 
said  to  bare  been  the  Slate,  except  so  far  u  the  astuteness  of 
Philip  Anguttus  an<l  the  virtues  of  St.  Louis  had  begun  to  gi*e 
real  authoritr  to  the  technical  sozeraintr  of  the  crown  ;  in  the 
second  and  third  decodes  of  the  fourteenth  century  thev  again 
•DdaMa  disposed  of  thccrutrn  itself.  In  Germnny  royal  power 
bad  nrtoally  perished  with  the  HoUensiaufen,  and  the  higher 
nobility  was,  to  all  iDlents  and  purposes,  sovereign.  In  Italy 
the  cities  had  in  many  cases  attempted  to  absorb  the  adjacent 
nobility  into  their  corporate  life,  with  the  result  that  not  a  few 
bod  fallen  under  tyrants,  while  in  others  rival  noble  houses  led 
(he  city  factions.  The  Swiss  league  had  not  begun  its  political 
existence ;  the  Flemish  cities  were  hardly  as  yet  emerging  from 
•ubjection  to  their  feudal  lords.  Scotland  seemed  politically  to 
consist  of  two  classes  of  nobles,  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  the 
lowlands,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  wild  Celtic  clans.  Never 
bas  the  dictum  that  the  class  which  possesses  milttarr 
strength  will  also  have  political  power  been  better  illustrated. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  exnggeratinn  to  assert  that  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  their  supremacy  in  war  was  the  sole  cause  of  their 
gradual  loss  of  |M>liiic»l  predumina^<^e.  But  it  was  the  first 
cause  in  order  of  liuie,  and  perhaps  tlic  most  effecliTe  ;  they 
were  defeated  on  the  baltle-lield  by  virtually  new  weapons  in 
plebeian  hands,  and  thenceforward  the  process  of  suprrsnling 
them  politically,  for  the  benefit  first  of  the  kings,  and  ultiutatdj^H 
of  the  peoples,  went  on  apace.  ^H 

The  bow  an<l  the  spear  are  weapons  almost  at  old  as  the 
human  race.  The  long  sjKar  had  licen  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry  who  formed  the  strength  of  Greek  amies  ; 
but  many  centuries  bad  passed  since  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
went  down  before  the  Roman  legionaries  with  ihetr  pita  and 
broBdawords,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  .Scot  or  Swiss,  or 
even  Fleming,  had  ever  heard  of  it.  Infantry  had  no  doubt  in 
die  interval  been  annrd  morp  or  less  with  spr.-irs,  but  infantry 
had  ceased  to  be  of  much  account.  The  lance  w.is  the  recognised 
first  weapon  of  mailed  horsemen  ;  it  was  a  rediicovery  of  a  lost 
device  when  the  pike,  the  same  long  spear,  but  wielded  by  fool 
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■oIilicTV,  ill  a  diiTerent  fiuhion,  was  ontx  more  made  FflectiTe. 
The  loDe-b<>w    ta^y  not    unfaitlv  l>«  called  n  daw  wcnpoa ;  il 
flsrpssKd  the  tbon   bow>  of  ih«  ancient  world   much  as  tbe 
KoderD   rifir  iiiriwswB  the  masket.      la  range,  in  accuracj  of 
«im,  in   penetrative  power,  it  was  hy  far  the  most  furniidable 
-mimle  weapon  the  world  bs<)  ever  seen  ;  and  practice  enabled 
tbe  Kngliih  nrcbcr  to  rsccl,  in  rapidity  of  sbootin;;,  not  only  the 
«ontcinpiiniry  rmixbdw,  but  nil  firenrm*  before  ibr  introduction 
of  bree<:h- loading.     The  e*»enlinl  difTercncc  between  tbe  long- 
bow and  the  weapons  which  bad  been  used  before  lay  in  iha 
Mtitnde  of  tbe  aicber.     lie  held  bis  bow  |>er[>endicular,  and 
drew  tbe  string  to  biari^htear  ;  this  gave  him  many  advantages 
OTtT  his  predecessors,  who  held  the  bow  more  or  less  burizontaJ 
and  drew  tbe  string  In  (beir  bodies.      He  could  draw  the  string 
funber,  and   roulil   therefore   use  n  longer  bow  and  a  longer 
know ;    he    had    morn    punrhnti*,    nnd    cunld    ibccefore    use    a 
ilronger  bow  and  obtain  a  longer  tange.     Standing,  as  be  did, 
btK  turned  to  tbe  right  with  his  left  foot  advanced,*  he  was 
firm  on  hi*  feet,  and  therefore  could  make  a  heavier  pull  and 
uLe  a  steadier  aim.       The    English    archer    thus    attained    a 
poHft  and  skill  which  seem  almost  fabulous  now -a-d ays,  when 
iKhcry  has  long   been  merely  a  pastime,  and  of  late  rather  n 
Mining  one.     Tbe  legend*  of  Kobin  Hood  do  not  exaggerate 
ibe  range  and   accuracy  of  the  loiig<buw,    though  that  worthy 
kimielf  lived  too  early  to  achieve  the  feats  ascribed   to  him. 
When  the  ballads  were  composed,  the  authors  very  pardon- 
*lilf  sasametl  that  the  conditions  of  archery  with  which  tbcy 
*«lt  familiar  had  prevailed  a  century  or  two  before.     And  if 
Ulad    poetry    be    regarde<l    as    poor   authority,  more    prosaic 
nidBDOc  is  not  wanting.     A  how-tbot  was  often  used  as  a  rough 
■Hunre    of  distance,  ju»t    as    a    slone's-throw    is    twed    now, 
Ukl  seems   to    have    meant    about    four    hundred    yards-t      A 
■titute  of   Henry   V'lll.,  passed  when  archery  was  decliniag 
txrore  fire-arms,  forbids  practising  at  any  less  distance  than  a 
rntioog,  which  would  certainly  imply  a  maximum  range,  with 


'  FmiaMTt,  iii  bin  w«lt-kno»a  dMfirlptlan  of  the  urohnrs  nt  Vtwy,  at,ja  that 
iWj  li»k  oae  |«co  forwarJ  boCnre  teginomfl  ^  *Iiij(iI,  Ttii-y  oaiitd  hsvo  no 
■tUie  for  tliii :  it  i«  obvious  Itiat  nn  obMrvor  «li»  did  Dnt  uinJuietiiiid  mlglit 
rntHf  m>  deseribe  their  uoramual  Into  tbo  proper  iHMitioD  fur  ahootiog,  on  tho 
i|{mJ  bdas  gitca. 

t  Fee  instance,  ciDO  of  lliuBUlliatitiM,deBGti)ibig  the  fiulil  of  AginoourL  akf* 
tbit  tLe  weodi  lu  rigbl  nm)  Itrft  of  llie  En^lioh  Una  woru  nlwut  thno  bow-shota 
•fart.  Onkss  the  outp  m  riii  Juqci  U&iaii>i-*i '  York  and  lAitasal«r,'  wbloh  Is 
tsanl  on  axf al  iuTCMignlkm*  mode  ua  the  spul.  be  catiretf  wnntg,  tha  ■liftnn<>i' 
nsaboBt  IIM  ysnk. 
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saSiri^nt  vlcrvniion,  of  about  double  that  ilUtanoc.*     Wbal  tbe 
■nniimum  ranijce  of  tbe  crossbow  wu  it  ■■  difficult  to  dettn'utioe, 
btil  il  wai  certAinlj'  vrrv  far  short  of  four  bundred  yartls  ;  aad 
in  rapidity-  it  M\  »till  luribcr  Iwbind  the  long-bow.     U^iihout 
laying  too  mucb   tlTr««  on  tbo  taking  wbich   has   bcrn    oftci 
quoted,  chat  nn  Kngliili  arrbcr  wns  held  of  liltiv  account  if 
could  not  tnann^ce  twelve  ihott  a  minute,  one  may  n.My  cslca- 
tat<:  that  he  could  shoot  iit  least  five  times  as  fiut  as  ttie  exota- 
bow  man.     Thus  n  new  and  potent  factor  in  war  was  being 
silently  evolved,  which  was  detttaed  to  plajr  the  chief  part  in  a^ 
^reat  revolution,  all  tbe  more  uneipecl«llj  because  it  was  no^H 
like  gunpowder,  a  brand-new  discovery,  but  a  mere  developineot 
of  a  method  at  old  no  mankind. 

The  name,  even  the  nalinnitUtv,  nf  the  genius  who  devised 
tbe  true  use  of  the  bow  i«  as  Hllle  known  as  the  inventor  <i|  ihv 
(lottcr's  wheel  nr  tfa«  lever,  but  he  assureilly  influenced  hi«toi|M 
very  deeply.  Mr.  Oman  gives  resMnt  for  thiukiug  that  tbe  long^' 
bow  firtt  cnme  into  use  in  South  Wales  ;  the  reasons  are  alight 
eniiuch,  but  in  ihc  Absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  tliey 
establish  a  fair  prrtumptinii.  At  any  rale  it  was  aomewhcre 
within  the  dominions  nf  hJIwanl  I.,  to  whom  it  certainly  doc 
the  lir«t  tyttcmntic  and  intelligent  use  of  tbe  long-bow  in  battle. 
Mr.  Oman  <)Uot«s  the  Attiite  of  Armt  of  1252  as  *«  great 
landmark  in  the  history  of  archery ' :  it  ordered  that  practically 
all  cilixens  below  the  level  of  lance  and  matt  shoold  come  to 
the  host  with  Iinws  and  other  arms.  It  does  qot  apjMar, 
however,  that  ifaesr  were  anything  but  the  short  bows  hitherto 
familiar,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  m  to  the  circumstanoM 
wbich  led  to  tlie  issue  nf  this  Assixe,  Certainly  the  crossbow, 
which  bad  been  greatly  favoured  by  Cccur  de  Lion,  was  ibc 
missile  weapon  of  most  uxount  in  the  ilarons'  War;  and  it 
held  iu  ground  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  century,  tliough 
sri'/illarii  and  balitlarii  are  occasionally  found  intermingled. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  the  same  battle  exhibited  (nt  the 
first  time  the  ability  of  pikemrn  properly  orf;aniBe<l  to  with- 
stand mailetl  cavalry,  and  the  power  of  the  long-bow  in 
combination  with  anirtber  arm  to  bie«k  up  and  destroy  any 
defensive  formation.  At  Falkirk,  in  12i^!,  Wallncr-,  utterly 
oUUnntched  in  men-at-arms,  diew  up  hit  infantry  in  circular 
manes,  with  spears  projecting  on  all  tides,  and  the*e  ichiUmu, 
lo  me  the  Scottish  term,  were  able  to  wiihstaod  all  the  attacks 

*  QuBcnl  Kilblcr  (IL  IVO)  allribu(«s  to  tlieloog-bowa  nuuiwnm  nuigc  ofsii 
hmmd  ]ranl«,  but  lie  don  not  <t(o  anj  aolbaii^ :  nor  i*  anjr  evUrao*  kaawn 
to  tlw  pnsrai  wriler  on  vfaitlk  so  high  an  wtiaalu  caa  be  Ihom. 
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•flk  Enfflith  hnncmRii,  till  Kin^  f^tlnrnnl  brought  up  hit 
iKhtn.  Tbrn  the  arrowt  tnadcr  gnpi  in  the  lerriml  "niy  of 
tbr  ipr&rmen,  the  knighta  charged  in,  and  all  wot  Aver,  Four 
inn  Iftter  the  Flemings  in  n  cnrresponding  formation  decitively 
Rfvlsed  the  Frenrh  mailed  horsemen,  injudleioutly  led  and 
without  arcben  to  asiisl  them.  Later  atill  the  Swiu  began 
tbttr  wries  of  Ticturies  over  the  H^tpsburgf,  followed  a  eeoturjr 
iuer  by  those  over  Chnrlct  of  Burgundy.  Rul  though  Wallace 
»u  defeated,  while  Courtraj  and  Sempnch  were  victories  for 
ibr  pike,  it  i(  to  Wallace  that  the  credit  belongs  of  hanng 
rrdbeovered  its  pr<iper  use,  jutt  a>  to  Edward  I.  belong*  the 
(itdit  of  firit  discerning  the  value  of  the  long-bow. 

I^iiteen  years  after  Fiilkirk  Bannockburn  empbatised  afresh 
ibe  value  of  the  pike  properly  used.  Robert  Bruoe't  spearmen, 
ia  a  well-cboien  and  carefully  prepared  position,  repulsed  thr 
Ewliifa  maiirt)  horsemen  attnrking  on  a  front  far  too  narrow  for 
A«ir  numbers.  Kdward  11.,  perhapa  even  mor«  incompetent  as 
ag«Drt«l  than  as  a  king,  bad  placed  his  arrhera  in  the  second 
liDF,  where  they  were  obviously  useless;  indeed,  they  were 
«one  than  useless,  for  in  attempling  to  shor>t  over  the  heads  of 
tbe  charging  hortemen  ibey  did  more  harm  to  their  own  side 
tbia  to  the  enemy.  A  tenselcss  panic  converted  into  a 
dispaoefa)  rout  what  need  only  hsn'P  hern  n  bloody  repulse,  and 
w  Mrfaam  caated  the  battle  to  be  more  vividly  remembered. 
PtliticAlly  it  gave  the  Scots  their  independence ;  from  the 
military  point  of  view  it  was  almntt  a  disaster  to  them,  for  it 
Ut  them  with  the  abiding  belief  that  the  spear  was  all-powerful. 
They  never  cultivated  the  long-bow,  or  deviseal  any  tactics  to 
OWt  it:  a  long  series  of  defeats  at  English  bands,  mainlr 
iaflicted  by  the  archers,  began  at  DappliD  and  culminated  at 
Floddea. 

Ifl  England,  on  the  contrar}'.  the  lessons  alike  of  Falkirli  and 
of  Bannock  barn  were  thuronirbly  taken  to  heart;  the  arrhera^ 
pmprrly  snpporlei),  won  for  Knglnnd  the  astonishing  series  of 
Tittories  which  laid  France  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  insular 
ivigbhour.  and  broke  for  ever  the  supremacy  of  mailed  horsemen 
on  tbe  field  of  battle,  and  with  it  the  political  system  which  the 
nailed  horsemen  represeatod.  The  first  essay  of  the  new  tactics 
was  made  against  the  Scots.  In  1382  Edward  Balliol  and  tbe 
disposaeased  Scottish  nobles  of  the  English  party,  Irying  to 
■tcover  by  arms  their  lost  inheritance,  totally  defe.ited  iho 
B««tit  of  .Scotland  by  itie  skilful  use  i>f  a  very  inferior  force 
~Minty  English.  In  V^'A'f-  Edward  III.  won  a  similar  battle  at 
lalidiin  Hill  against  a  Scottish  army  that  attempted  to  raise 
fcBWcgc  of  Berwick.      In  1346  the  king,  employing  precisely 
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similar  tactic*,  astonishpd  all  Europe  by  ibe  great  viciory  of] 
Crecy.  In  all  thr»e  ca««s  the  bulk  of  the  English  meD-at-arms  I 
dismount^,  and  pinntrd  Ihcmirlvr*  snlidlr  a>  pikprncn  to ' 
withstand  Attark,  while  the  ar<:hers  thrown  forward  on  cacb 
flnnk  poured  a  hail  of  arruwi  on  the  advancing  ent-iny.  At 
Dnpplin  the  force  was  so  small  that  the  men-at-arms  formed  but 
one  body ;  at  Halidon  Hill,  as  afierwanls  at  Crecv,  the  Kiiffliah 
retained  the  normal  three  divisiooa  (technically  called  '  battles  '^ 
of  a  mediEpval  army,  each  of  which  had  ita  archers  on  the 
winRS.  At  Dupplin  a  small  handful  of  men-at-arms  remained 
on  horsrb^aek,  as  a  last  reserve  in  case  of  iwrrd  ;  at  Crccy  tbe 
whole  of  King  Kdward's  division  was  in  second  line,  though  *U 
the  archers  aeem  to  have  been  in  front.  In  these  fights  the  victors 
were  so  seriously  outnumbered  that  their  sole  chance  of  success 
lay  in  standing  on  the  dcrenaire  and  inducing  the  enemy  to 
attack  in  face  of  the  arrows.  There  it,  however,  one  important 
difference  brtwern  the  Scottish  and  the  French  battles.  In  the 
former  the  ntuiilants  were  on  foot,  employing  for  attack  the 
cstcntially  di^fensive  pike  tactics  of  Waliaci^  and  Bruce.  In  tlw 
latter  tbe  assailants  were  all  the  chivalry  of  France,  horses  and 
men  alike  mail-clad,  accustomed  lo  ride  down  foot  soldiers 
almost  with  impunity.  It  is  therefore  Crecy  which  makes  » 
new  epoch  in  the  art  of  war.  and  it  is  to  Edward  IIL  that  tha 
credit  is  mainly  due. 

The  tactics  of  Crecy  have  never  been  understood  till  of  late 
years,  f  liatorinns  in  general  have  dcscrilK-d  the  flight  of  arrows, 
so  thick  tliat  it  seemed  to  be  snowing,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
fighting  in  the  front  line ;  but  they  hjive  not  shown  how  tlie  two 
thing*  were  connected.  Indeed,  it  requires  some  knowledge  of 
tactics,  which  the  historian  in  general  is  not  likely  to  possess, 
to  perceive  that  there  was  any  problem  requiring  solution. 
General  Kohlcr  fully  realisrd  that  tbe  essence  of  the  matter  lay 
in  the  combination  of  two  arms,  and  thai  the  dismounted  horse- 
men supplied  the  solid  rock  against  which  the  enemy  were  to 
dash  theinselvea,  while  the  archers  made  havoc  in  their  ranks. 
He  was,  however,  misled  by  Froiisart's  famous  phrase — that  the 
archers  were  formed  a  manihrt  it'une  berce  '—into  representing 
them  as  forming  the  fnint  line.  If  the  General  had  ever  seen 
Baker  of  SwinbnKik's  Chronicle,  he  would  doubtless  huve 
perceived  that  it  gave  (he  true  solution  ;  but  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson's   elaborate  edition,    which   called   attention   to   iti 

■  There  are  («»  wotJa    fctrw,  frain  htrptx,  a  harm* :  and  htwor.  Trcm  n^eiM^  ' 
•ay  kiiidof;*er«aaii*/n*&     It  ianotowlabi  whicliFrDUMut  mimni  to  na^  acr  ' 
Is  fui  antliorilr  ialUUbJc.    Half-a-doMB  eiptanstioiu  et  FrmMart'*  pbnw  naj 
ba  livia.  but  at  anv  nte  amt  is  tenahlp  which  a  kt  nrisarr  «lrb  tlw  main 
fcelaatlhafaBUk. 
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afr«>b,   hail   not  appcAns]    wlipn   (iciKiTal    Ktihlor   wrote.     A 
foldier,    bi>wev»,    mi|ri>t    be   expeoKtcl    to    hsw  smn    tbat  his 
ihvory  of  (btf  l*ftUl«,  acetirdinfc  to  wbicb  tbn  nrchcr  line,  n-itb 
Wrl»b  pikeinen  iup|>urti(ij;  ii,  was  ridden  tbruugb  by  thn  French 
rbivnlry,  is  totally'  incoiititteol  with  the  kuowa  facts.*      Baker 
<if  ^winbrook,   who    was    atnctly   contetnporary,    aud    whoto 
chronicle   contains  more  iiitc)li|*«nt   >t«temetiU   about   tactics, 
especially  lbox«  or  tbc  long-bow,  ifaiin   itnjr  half-dozen  others, 
slates  ex[>res*lv  ibnt  tbc  aK-hcn  were  placed  not  in  front,  btit 
on  ibe  flanks,  so  [hat  they  might  not  l>c  charged,  but  might  sboot 
down    the  charifin^  enemy   from  either  aide.      There  can    no 
lADgcr  be  any  riMsoiiable  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  formnlion  ; 
the  men-at-arms  of  ibe  two  foremost '  battles '  were  drawn  up 
in  a  oonttnuoui  line,  with  ibe  archer*  thrown  forward  at  Hn 
an^e  on  cai:h  flank,  their  outer  cstrcmities  resting,  the  right  on 
the  forett  of  Crecy,  the  left  on  Wadicourt,  which  seems  to  have 
been   tbeu  imbt'diled  in  w<kk1.     The  <)cpth  of  the  mcn-at-arnis 
is  given  by  (lencral  Kijhler  nt  ten,  which  be  considers  alight; 
Mr.  Oman  says  six  or  eight ;  bnl  the  space  to  be  covered  was  so 
greftttb«tthe>e  estimates,  which  have  no  authority  but  conjecture, 
an  probably  too  bii^b.    With  the  ordinary  lances  of  the  period, 
tbff  pointsof  the  fourth  line  would  have  barely  projected  beyond 
the  Iront,  ami  any  greater  deplh  would   liave  been  watte,  at  any 
rate  for  a  stalionaiy  bodj'  ;  although  the  weight  of  the  ranks 
behind  might  conceivably  be  useful  lo  Iwck  up  those  in  front. 
I'be  formation  of  the  archers    is  not  stated  ;   but  they  could 
oot  have  used  their  bow*  cdcclaiilly  unless  in  somewhat  open 
order.      At   a  later  date  archers   were  organised   in   bodies  of 
about  three  hundred,  known  by  l-'roiuart's  name  of  tierte.:  tbcy 
stood  in  about  eight  ranks,  with  intervals  between  the  men,  wbile 
tbe  whole  length  of  front  was  not  very  diflerent  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  men  had  stood  close  together  in  a  single 
tsnk.  TbereisDoevidenoe,  except  in  Froissarl's  phrase,  that  they 
wera  so  divided  kt  Crecy,  but  the  assamption  may  be  hazarded 
tlwt,  whether  formed  into  separate  companies  or  not,  they  covered 
a  considcralile  space  of  ground.      There  was  a  weak  point  in 
this  fomtntion — the  possibility  that  the  enemy  should  charge 
directly  an    the  aichcrs ;    but   the   blinding  shower  of  arrows 
rokdeted  ifaii  irMjr  diflieuli,  a*  beside*  confusing  the  riders  it 


*  Hie  En^liib  Iomms  weie  uopurstiil}'  MtyvUliied,  soil  wen  eslieiMiT  niall. 
■Udb  coald  not  poaibij  haii*  bten  tliu  «im  tf  lh<>  Praadl  had  btottMi  tbe 
Bchen.  Blonom',  lh<'  muni  «)i»]iicui>iis  itxX  of  tbt>  battle  ia  that  the  bail  of 
uma  «*■  kept  Dp  fDiiiiuiiouiiI]r  on  (he-  ohnrging  cDamv.  whoeunson  flftem  or 
•iitcsa  tiDMaMieoMKlTclr.'  till*  ooalil  not  have  btqipenvd  if  Ibciuvkm  had  bmn 
aiw  tho  liouf*  of  the  hnrM*.  or  ruauiii];  nwaf  from  tbcm. 
Vol.  189.— JVo.  a7«.  2  A  made 
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nikde  the  hones  unmuiagcablc  from  tttrror.  Morcorer,  die 
clu*  prulc  of  the  French  nobles  made  them  rcgsrd  no  enemies 
save  their  equals  in  rank  and  armament  as  worthy  of  their 
Steel. 

The  victorj  at  Ciccy  was  overwhelming  because  of  the 
diiorderly  nature  of  the  attack  nod  the  Teckle*i  bravery  with 
which  the  French  chivalry  repeated  their  hopeless  charge; 
bat  the  combination  bad  proved  itself  effective  against  what 
were  probably  with  justice  reg^arded  as  the  finest  mailed 
horsemen  in  Kuropc.  Subsequent  victories  were  facilitated 
by  the  strange  folly  of  the  French  in  diBmi>unting  their  men-at- 
arms  for  attack.  At  Poictiers  the  Black  t'rince,  like  his  father 
at  Crecy,  was  outnumbered  several  times  over,  but  was  able  to 
take  up  a  strong  position,*  employing  defensive  tactics  identical 
with  those  of  his  father  in  principle,  though  slightly  modified  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  ground.  Itaker  of  Swinhrook  tells  us  that 
the  King  of  France  was  advised  by  a  Douglas  to  dismount  bis 
men -at  •arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  bad  slwny*  done  so 
since  Banuuckburn.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was  true,  but  it  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  half-truths  which  are  more  misleading 
than  complete  falsehoods.  The  Englisli  dismounted  in  avery 
case  becaiLse  they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  were  therefore 
forced  into  a  defensive  attitude.  The  one  thing  impossible  for 
cavalry  is  to  stand  slill  and  repel  an  attack;  therefore,  and 
therefore  only,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Knglisb  to  dismount. 
Had  they  been  approximately  equal  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
they  would  have  charged  on  horseback  as  they  did  at  Falkirk, 
though  with  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  the  hostile 
ranks  disordered  by  the  arrows,  just  as  a  m<N)em  infantry  attack 
is  prepared  for  by  artillery  fire.  King  John,  however,  probably 
sbarins  the  foolish  class  pride  which  would  not  realise  that 
mere  low-born  archers  could  be  dangerous,  adopted  the  ill- 
omened  advice,  and  thereby  deprived  bis  men-at'arms  of  about 
nine-tenths  of  their  impetus  for  attack.  His  defeat  was 
crushing,  all  the  more  »o  bccautc  the  Black  Prince,  properly 
sppniciatiiig  this  fundamental  principle,  kept  a  small  body  of 
mailed  horsemen  in  reserve  for  the  moment  when  he  could  make 
a  counter-attack.  At  Navarette  the  Black  Prince  formed  his 
onny  substantially  in  the  same  way,  thongb  be  was  going  to 
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*  BoUi  Gitnersl  Eoliler  anil  .Mr.  Omia  toUuw  the  aeoMUt  «l  Um  CbBMlds 
Hondd,  wbo  slooc  among  tlio  nulburiliea  •bjhi  tliat  llio  Ulaok  Prioos  was  noftuc 
ot,  inlcndiaK  not  to  6^t,  but  iuni«I  bock  lo  tuMioil  iiii  rr«r-KU>uil,  whlnli  was 
aHaiiked  belu«  It  omm  get  awkf.  U'lidhct  thi*  livw  bti  cinvot  m  iint,  IIm 
Blade  PiJnw  hmel  MiginsUj  toki'ii  up  a  pmiticin  in  nbiob  lo  %bt,  anil  efasnfsal 
htantad,  Ifat  all.  at  thr  Iwt  mnucnL 

encounter 


his  enemy  in  ibe  open,  both  •ittes  advancing  tilt  they 
Tlie  Spaniards  were  routed  by  the  archprs.  tn  which  ihpy 
routti  make  rw  n-plj,  but  there  ilocs  not  seem  lo  hmve  been  any 
niMOO  for  the  tinfrtish  fighting  on  fool.  Ther  tucoredi^l  this 
time  not  because  they  diiinounlei],  hut  simply  and  tolcly  bcrcause 
ihc  archerm  overwhelmed  the  enemv. 

Nearly  listy  years  elapKtl  Alter  Poietiers  before  the  French 
lought  another  pitched  battle  against  the  English.  They  had 
Icuncd  to  dreiul  the  long-bow,  but  not  to  ui«  it,  and  they  never 
lOenptcd  to  devise  nrn-  tactics  lo  rnraunter  it.  When  the 
Kit  trial  came,  they  repe.ited  thp  diiiutrous  exprrimrnl  of 
Ptociien  with  evtn  more  ratal  results.  There  wiii  some  excuse 
for  the  French  dismounting  at  Agincourl ;  ihey  were  between 
Htnry  V.  and  his  goal,  su  that  he  must  cut  bis  way  past  or 
mrreiMler.  The  Constable  knew  his  advantage,  and  did  not 
mean  to  attack  Henry,  though  he  had  fivefold  numbers;  so  ho 
diimonnted  all  his  men-at-arms,  formed  them  in  three  lines  of 
gmt  dcpth,and  waited.  But  the  resources  of  the  loog-bow  were 
aH  exhausted:  when  Henry  found  that  the  French  did  not 
ootf^  he  advanced  to  within  bowshot  in  line  uf  battle  ns 
•niDged  to  receive  an  attack,  halted,  atid  begun  to  shooL  The 
vnwi  fell  so  thick  among  the  French,  whose  crossbownten 
*m  powerless  at  that  range,  that  they  had  to  choose  between 
■ttukingand  ignominiously  giving  way.  Of  course,  the  chivalry 
of  France  preferred  the  former  ,-ilternoti»-e:  and  the  accident  of 
■lisgroand  being  plnogh-Und  in<lilcn  with  hcnvy  rain  deprived 
llirn  of  their  last  chance  of  success. 

.Vsturolly,  if  nn  KngUsh  force  was  surprised  before  it  could 
'orm,  as  at  Paiay,  or  tried  to  stand  when  its  proper  business  was 
to  push  on,  and  thus  aUowed  itudf  to  he  surrounded,  as  at 
rortnigny,  disaster  was  bound  to  follow.  Uui  never,  where  the 
IdD^bow  was  given  a  fair  chance,  did  ii  fail  of  victory,  usually 
'■rilitatcd  by  the  tactics  of  the  enemy.  In  the  VVsirs  of  the 
Rtnes,  where  both  sides  were  armed  alike,  the  leaders  knew  m 
til  the  deadly  effect  of  the  arrow  that  they  sought  to  close  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  long-how  during  this  e|>och  played  a 
KB  important  part,  and  mailed  spearmen,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
Wk,  fought  it  out  as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  Omsa 
Wns  to  imply,  though  be  does  not  positively  ufhrm,  that  the 
nviKh  were  right  in  dismounting  to  attack  the  archers.  Knough 
W  prolMbly  been  said  to  show  that  this  was  to  diminish,  not 
to  increase,  their  chsncrs.  There  was  but  one  effective  answer 
ttlbe  dothyutl  arrow — to  use  the  same  missiles,  or  some  other 
^saperior  power.  The  long-bow  ceased  to  be  master  of  the 
wtlc- field  only  when  cannon  were  brought  into  action. 
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StMce  ftiils  Di  to  discuBs  anoibn-  aspect  of  mediitvsl  warfiirr, 
leia  int«restin|;  perhapt  than  the  tsclirs  of  the  bat(lefi<-](I,  bulJ 
of  at  least  rqual  importdncc.     Castlr-buiiding,   as  Air.  Om:iiH 
juBily  itbscives,  mndr  iic«lv  prog^rcB*  during  ibc  eleventh  andl 
Ibllowing  ccocurir*,  ju(t  when  tAct)<:«  wore  At  a  standitill  andl 
tlralcgy  wiu  «cnrcely  dreamed  of.     Tlion^h  aton<!  buildings  oM 
adequate  udidity  were  erected  some  time  before  the  Cruiadt^l 
began,  it  was  fmin  tbe  East  that  Europe    te«rned    the    gre^tn 
impnivements  in  design  wbich  enabled    fortresses  \t*  defy  alll 
but  itie  most  persevering  and  skilful  etlbrls.     General  KnLlen 
•P|»l«nily  deems  the  art  of  fartifirAlion  outside  his  subjed  H 
tnoagh  he  gives  sotnc  nccoiint  of  n  few  sieges,  ihej  are  treaiei^i 
rather  itx  incidents  of  a  campaign   than    from    the    engineer's 
point  of  view.     Mr.  Oman   devotes  separate  chapters  to  ibifr 
topic,  ver^  brief  in  proportion   to  tbe   rest    of  his  work,  but 
satisfactory  so  far  as  thej'  go.     He  might  with  :iilviLning(r  bn>-e 
said  a  little  more  about  walled  towns,  as  disllnjfuished   from 
castles,  seeing  how  important  some  sieges  of  cities  were  and 
bow    marked    was    the    contrast    between    the    two    classes    of 
fortified  places  in  respect  of  their  political  infltMmcc.     In  manj 
respects,  however,  iki-ir  effect  was   identical.     As  Mr.  OoMB 
points  out,  the  number  and  strength  of  fortifietl  places  tended 
greatly  to  diminish  the  iiun)I>er  nf  pitched  battles,  becaaie  the 
weaker  party  could  generally  take  refuge   behind    walls,     I'le 
might  have  gone  further  and  imputed  very  largely  to  tbe  same 
cause  the  lack  of  any  progress  in  tactics.     No  stimulus  towanis 
the  invention  of  new  tactical  devices  is  more  potent,  for  obvious 
reasons,  than  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  weaker  side  of  com- 
pensating for  its  numerical  inferiority  by  snperior  skill.     But 
while  fortifications  were  a  secure  defence,  there  was  less  call  for 
such  ing<!nuity  in  thr  field. 

During  the  later  .Middle  Ages,  from  the  date  at  which  slooe 
castles  began  to  be  built  until  the  improvement  of  cannon  made- 
it  fairly  easy  to  destroy  them,  the  defence  was  stronger  than  iba 
attack.  Improvements  in  tbe  plan  and  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions succeeded  one  another,  while  the  methods  of  attack  advanced 
little  on  tbe  devices  of  Koman  antiquity.  Unless  tbe  assailant 
had  tbe  means  of  continuing  a  siege  until  the  resources  of  tbe 
defenders  were  exhausted  and  famine  compelled  surrender — 
B  very  uncommon  thing  with  feudally  organtsnd  armies — it  was 
•carcely  posaibie  to  take  a  cjutlc  or  walled  city  well  built  and 
adequately  manneil.  The  art  of  war  was  still  very  far  from 
tbe  point  at  wbich  it  was  perceived  that  fortresses  might  be 
neutralised  hy  a  detacbmeni.  while  tbe  army  pni^ecuted  a 
campaign  in  tbe  o]>eu.     Indeed,  Turenoe  was  tbe  first  general 
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«ba  sbawcd    that  it   wb*   better  lo  mtuk  forlrnwi    tb»n   to 

bmrgv  them,  in  spile  of  the  lAct  tbat  tii  his  a^o  the  capture 

of  a  fottrrsi  «■>  a  mcra  matter  ol'  time  uiilcis  the  sicgs  were 

iatemptrd.     In  the  Middle  Agei,  if  tho  alrongcr  side  found 

tu  eoc-tny  iHeltered   be!iind    walls,  it  could    da    little    bejroad 

plunderia^;  all  iti  time  migbt  be  spent   in  TruilteMly  bMie^i;- 

10^  one  or   twn    placM.       This    agnin    tcndeil    to  mnke  cani- 

fal^niag  lets  aod    less  skilful ;  while  on  tlie  other  hand  Ihn 

iMildiaii;  of  caules  was  pressed  na  with  all    lh«   more  vij^niir, 

becasie  of  thrir    immedse  value  both  in  war,  as  a  means  of 

liulding   dangerous   neigbboors   in    check,   and  as   enhancing 

ibe  im|inrtancc  of  their  owners.     Tbe  itronftbolds  nn  (be  oiMst 

•>l  Pnlniinc  ensble<l  >  semblance  of  Christian  dominion  to  be 

lasintaincd    lung    nfi<<r    the  iTritorinl   kingdom    of  Jerusalt-m 

fasil    dimppearrd.      Tbe    Norman    caslles    in    ICngland    heljicd 

>'>  rivet   Ibe    Norman  yoke  on   the  country' ;    extended    round 

ilie   borders  of  Wale*   ihey   cooped    up   the   wild   Welsh    in 

(btir  mountains.     It  was  tbeir  strong  walls  which  enabled  tbe 

listian,   and  to  a  less  extent  the  Flemish,  cities  to  maintain 

(hcmselres  a|;ainit  their  feudal  superiors.     This  was   perhnps 

>hc  chief  militarj  renoon,  though  by  no  means  the  ttn\j  cauie, 

of  the  failnrr  of  the  Kmperors  to  establish  eflcclive  dominion 

vrcr  llslj.     But  on  ihr  whole,  cverjrwhere  except  in  Italy,  the 

■Usaglk  of  castles  worked  in  favour  of  feudalism.     It  was  the 

defensive   side,  as   the    weight    of  mailed    horsemen   was  tbe 

oSeOsive  side,  of  the  pretlominance  of  the  feudal  nobles.     The 

4iafnn  could  detcnd  his  dependents  behind  his  castle  walls  from 

<te  aggression  of  his  nei(;bbours,  or  oppress  them,  if  he  were 

of  a   tyrannical    mould,    in    full   ircuriiy   against  attempts   at 

fragCBncc:  and  if  he  wos  disinclined  to  discharge   bis  duly 

tnrards  tbe  king,  He  could  from   the  same   shelter  defy  hi* 

ftodal  suzeraiD  to  coerce  him.     Of  this  advantage  gunpowder 

•laoe  could  deprive  him,  and  this  was  in  fact  the  Brst  resuli  of 

ill  iairoduction  into  warfare.      From   the  nature  of  the  case, 

cuaon  for  sie^^e  purposes  wi^re  rendered  effective  long  l»el>ire 

inpowder  was  ol  any  real  account  on  the  battlclield.    .Mobility 

•■•of  no  consequence  in  a  sic};e,  rapidity  of  fire  not  essential. 

Tints  tbe  mediwal  castle  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  besieger  who 

etuU  bring  cannno  against  it,  almost  as  soon  as  tbe  mediaeval 

■SB-al-anns  had  found  his  match  in  the  field.     Tbe  work  of 

^Mtrayiog    the    preponderance   of   the    unbility    could    go    on 

•untltaneously  in  both  spheres. 

On  the  iMilitical  as|iect  of  the  art  of  war  Mr.  Oman  has  very 
lililc  to  say.  His  subject,  even  when  strictly  limited,  is  so 
awoMvv  that,  if  be  ha«l  allowed  himself  to  expatiate  on  the 

mutual 
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mutual  influence  of  the  political  inttitutioni  and  ihe  inililarjr  I 
developuieDtt  of  tbd  Mii!<ll«^  Ages,  his  Tolume  would  have ! 
become  two.  It  i>  the  charm  of  hUtor;  as  a  lludy,  but  also  the 
MaDdiug  difficulty  of  the  liislorian,  that  every  branch  of  human 
activity,  whether  in  projn'eM  or  declioe,  baa  its  influence  oa  | 
every  other.  It  is  the  main  businets  of  the  specialist  to  ascertain,  i 
describe,  collate  the  facts  in  his  own  department,  anil  he  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  abstains  from  interweaving  litem  with  the 
results  attained  in  other  depailment*.  He  may  ahu  fairly 
argue  that  tu  conelate  the  ascertained  facts,  he  they  military, 
economic,  ecclesiastical,  social,  or  literary,  to  weave  a  sotind 
web  out  of  all  the  diverse  threads,  is  the  business  of  the  philo- 
sophical historian,  not  of  the  specialist.  The  two  functions 
arc  rarely  united  in  one  man:  it  is  probably  best  that  they 
should  be  kept  apart.  A  writer  of  either  class  is  likely  to 
waste  his  time  and  fall  into  error  if  he  encroaches  on  the 
domain  of  the  other.  Hut  the  results  attainnl  by  the  sjiecialist 
form  BQ  indispensable  basis  for  the  philosopher:  if  tli» 
specialist  is  inaccurate,  or  over-technical,  the  general  bisloriait 
suffers.  Probably  there  is  no  department  of  history  hilhcrlO' 
to  unsatisfactorily  treated  as  the  military,  because  writers  on 
it  hare  not  only  neglected  the  historian's  point  of  view,  but 
have  been  too  technical  for  civilians.  It  is  at  any  rttc  satis- 
factory that  when  a  new  and  better- instruclcd  Gibbon  ariscs,. 
tu  give  another  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Middle  Age^,. 
he  will  have  books  tike  .Mr.  Oman's  and  General  Kuhler's  ta>  i 
help  him  in  grasping  their  mitilar}'  asjwct. 
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Aht.     IV.— 1,    Sir   Jtobert    Petl:   from    hit    Private   Paptrt. 

Edited  Jor  bis  Truiteea  by  Cbsrlec  Staarl  Pvkei.     With  s 

chapter  on  his  Life  nD<I  Character  by  bis  grandaon,  tb«  Hod. 

George  Perl,     VoU.  II.  and  \\\.     London,  1899. 
i.  Pitt:  tome  Chapters  of  hit  Lifm  and  Timet.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Edward  Gibxm,  LonI  Ashbourne.     London,  1898. 

piTtUH  great  names  of  English  polities  have  been  much  loss 
JL  fruitful  than  thoie  of  Knglish  literature  in  intimate  tiio* 
gnphy.  No  Buiwelli  have  arisen  to  commemurate  the  Johnsons 
of  VV'estminsler;  and  though  the  faistorian,  at  least  of  recent 
times,  has  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  paucity  of  bis 
materials,  so  far  n>  these  c&n  be  derived  from  the  dead  pages 
of  correipondcnce  and  Slate  papers,  he  is  but  seldom  nssisted 
in  bis  nttrtnpt  to  recall  the  past  by  those  vivid  am)  obviously 
life-like  pnriraiin  which,  in  the  esse  of  some  few  great 
Elgiishinen  of  letters,  have  stampetl  upon  the  public  mind 
so  indelible  impression  of  their  personalities,  it  cannot  be 
tsid  of  either  of  the  works  whose  titles  appear  at  the  head  of 
this  article  that  they  do  much  to  remove  from  English  political 
tnography  the  reproach  of  .a  lack  of  vivacity  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
tscb  contributes  subtlantially,  though  in  very  diR'crent  degrees, 
lo  oar  knowledge  of  two  of  the  most  oon^icuons  among 
Briitih  statesmen. 

It  is,  perhaps,  smrcely  fair  to  a  work  which  has  been,  as  its 

diitinguished  author  avows,  written   and   put   together  in  the 

aidsi  of  other  pursuits,  to  place  Lord  Ashbourne's  purpotely 

li^aieBtary  book  oa  Piit  beside  the  monumental  collection  of 

%  Robert  Peel's  correspondence  which  has  been  edited  with 

*>  much  care  and  judt^ment  by  Mr.  Parker,  under  the  direction 

of  Peel's  tmsltes.      We  have  done  so  deliberately,  however,  and 

'<>r  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  careers  of  Pitt  and  Peel  present, 

^  many  points,  striking  coincidences  or  contrasts  ;  and  secondly, 

^'ecanse,  different  as  they  are  in  manner  and  matter,  the  two 

^ooka  have  a  similar  purpose.     Lord  Ashbourne's  volume  has 

been  written  *  to  show  what  manner  of  man  Pitt  wai.'    1'be  Pee] 

<^Kpers  are  intended  to  do  for   the  moat  eminent  statesmsn  of 

^e  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  Lord  Ashbourne 

^ould  do  for  (he  most  powerful  Minister  of  the  latter  half  of  the 

^gbteenth.     There  is  this  farther  similarity  between  the  two 

wooks,  that,  starting  with  similar  objects,  they  reach,  in  one 

'Aspect,  identical   results.      Each    leaves   the    general   estimate 

already  formed  of  iu  subject  unaltered  and  untarnished.     Lord 

Ashbourne  observes  of  Pitt  that  'he  has   been  ilead  nearly  a 

cvMory,  aiM)  probably  all  parts  of  his  life  arc  now  well  known  ; 
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bat  it  i>  wortbj  of  note  tbat  noae  of  hU  Iciiprs  ftn<l  an  incident 
in  hie  life  disclose  anjithing  to  hit  discrrdit  nr  end  to  lower 
tbc  high  cttimntc  of  his  objects ;  nnd  n<i  ground  hn*  been 
diicovt^rrd  to  justify  (loubt  as  to  thr  rn-tiiude  of  hi*  miitivrs 
or  the  ek'viition  of  bis  cltArnctrr.'  Now  that  the  I'erl  Pnpi-rs 
hnve  been  publisht-d,  it  ■>  pottiblc  to  nfiplir  this  lanK<i>^« 
almost  word  for  wonJ  to  the  yfiunjfer  statesman.  The  volomi- 
nuUB  records  published  bv  Mr.  Parker  contain  nothing  that 
docs  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  Sir  Robert  Poei  or  tertily 
to  the  putitjr  of  his  life  and  conduct.  VVc  CAn  well  l>rlicre  in 
tlir  sincerity  of  the  tmprossion  mndc  upon  ibe  edilur  of  t\ut 
Peel  Papers  by  the  pKrusal  of  the  miiny  ihiiusands  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  letters  which  it  hu  been  liis  dul^  (o  re«d.  That 
impression  is,  as  Mr.  Parker  tells  us,  *  tbut  Sir  Robert  Pe«t 
was  more  than  a  consummate  man  of  business,  more  than  a 
"  greatest  Memt>erof  Parliament,"  more  than  a  );reat  stAtrsman  : 
he  was  a  great  and  good  man.'  Such  a  tribute  will  surprise 
no  one  who  remembers  the  eulogy  which  the  Great  Captain 
paid  to  his  eminent  colleague  nnd  rumrade  in  civil  atfairs. 
Fiercely  as  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Peel  were  called  in 
question  in  bis  lifetime,  the  personal  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  statesman  have  never  tie<Kled  a  champion  since  the  touching 
tribute  pgud  to  Peel's  character  on  the  morrow  of  his  death  bf 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Although  Lord  Ashbourne's  purpose  has  been  limited  to  the 
illustration  of  some  chapters  in  the  'Life'  of  Pitt,  resulers  who 
have  begun,  as  all  readers  of  all  books  should  do,  with  tbc 
preface,  will  hardly  feel  otherwise  than  disappointeit  at  his 
cifiujwTatively  scanty  gleanings  from  the  rich  store  of  hitherto 
unpublished  papers  tn  which  he  has  had  access.  His  book  is 
interesting ;  but  tl  is  not  so  interesting  a*  the  sources  uf 
his  informnlion  lead  the  reader  to  expect.  As  he  himictf 
states,  Lord  Ashbourne  has  bad  the  advantage  of  abuulant  new 
materials.  The  Bolton  Papers,  Ibe  Papers  at  Orwell  Park, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Itishop  Tomline,  now 
known  as  the  Pretyman  MSS.,  and  the  Pttt  Family  Pa|>crs, 
gathered  together  by  the  late  Mr.  Kdwanl  Stanhope,  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  first  time,  except  in  so  far  as  the  second  of 
these  collections  was  utilised  by  liishop  Tomline.  Vet  the 
results  are  meagre;  and,  though  in  certain  respects  I>ord 
Asbbounte  has  amplified  our  knowledge  of  some  important 
incidents  in  Pitt's  public  career,  lie  does  not  add  materially  to 
uur  knowledge  of  bis  private  life.  Nor  does  his  Imok  do  juilice 
to  those  brighter  and  more  lovable  elements  in  Pitt's  |>ersoiial 
character  which,  according  to  the  testimony  uf  such  iutiitiiite 
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friendi  as  Wilbrrforcc  and  Wellcilo^,  vtfn  ma  contpicuoui  in 
the  Intdom  (>{  *nc!nl  inivrcourtc  at  wns  the  husIctc  gravitjr  of 
kudemeaaour  upon  all  public  (>rca»inRt. 

Of  the  cbnptiTK  which  illuitr.xin  I'itt't  pftrannnl  hiiiorr,  thitt 
In  trhich  mntt  teaulen  will  turn  finl  i*  tlic  nnc  lii-aili^  '  Pill's 
One  L«ve  Storjr,*  in  wbicb  wbnt  bu  loni;  \M-fn  (li-rinnl  the 
ffljiterv  of  lh«  tutninan't  «iuchmen(  lo  Min  iClmmir  KatcD  ti 
fiplainect,  so  far  ks  expUnnltun  U  now  posublc,  in  Pitt*  itwn 
kl>cr*.  Thi^r  Miers,  wbicb  hare  been  preMMvi-d  aniiiiiK  ihc 
I'fclrman  M8S.,  were  addrcBcc<l  by  I'itl  lo  L'lnl  AucltUixl, 
■be  youD^  Udy '■  father,  when,  in  January  1  7^7,  lie  niTirnl  nc 
Ibe  final  resolve  not  to  think  further  of  mnrringr.  U'e  hkve 
uid  Ibal  tbe  leibra  ciplnin  the  mvKlcry,  but  the  phmte  is 
tcvoely  &  correct  detcriplion  of  «  eorrespondcnm  which  while 
(mrtially  solving  one  cnigin&  presenii  aoulber.  Tlie  two  letier* 
til  Litnl  Auckland  prove,  indeed,  that  neither  llisbop  Tntnlino 
U'lr  Lord  Stanhope,  nor  even  •»  Mell  informed  an  autboiily  as 
I'iit't  most  recent  biographer.  Lord  Kosebery,  had  vrrv  acniralo 
knowledge  of  the  circumiuncet  under  which  ibit  hive  alTaiT 
«u  terminated.  Lord  Roscbcry's  nccount  of  the  inattar  is  that 
L_Klt*s  debts  made  it  tinpoMible  for  bim  lo  cuntcmplate 
^HlsiTtafeL  But  it  is  evident  from  these  extraordinary  letters 
^^hai  this  Was  nt  any  rate  not  the  n>le  impetlimrat ;  and  it  is 
osaireil  that  tbe  obstacle  wai  one  which,  whatever  its  true 
M(an>  Lord  Auckland  was  quite  rctuly  to  waive.  Hut  even  in 
thns*  letters  Pitt  does  not  dcGtU  the  alntMlea.  lie  merely 
proaounoM  them—  i-  .,1  ... 

'dscisive  and  inennnoiinlable.*  *  It  is  imptMribltt  fbr  mo,  and  would 
laosolcis,  to  i^In  them  at  Isrg«.  ThacucmaBlanuis  •>' «*«ry  man'* 
{nivalo and  peisoDftl  silaatioti  can  ofUn  on  vuion*  a-cootits  bo  fully 
k:i<JirQ  and  fairly  ju<)gnl  by  no  one  bnt  liimMlf,  cvca  nrhei-c,  ua  in 
tlK  [mavnt  oanc,  otbrm  may  ho  oiiitally  intcrciitcil  in  thi^  n'NulL  On 
iki  prercnt  ocawion  I  havo  hail  too  many  tomptationx  in  ihc  oppustte 
tnles  lo  distrust  my  own  di^doD.' 

Plainly  this  langungc  cannot  refer  to  debts    alone;  fttr  Pitt's 

■I'bts  were  known  to  everylHidy  in  1707,  and  br  r^ituld  have  bad 

*•>  scrapie  in  referring  to  them  when  writing  intimately  on  to 

dtlicale    a  subject  to  so  intimate  a  friend.     Loid    Ashbourne 

pradcDlly  abatains  from  speculation  as   to  tbe  real  causes,  thus 

obscurely  hinted  at,  which  led  Pitt  to  lUReoder.  in  the  very 

mument  o(  avowing  it,  an  attacbmeDt  which    was    manifestly 

*l«rp    and    sincere,    and    which    would    appear    to    have     been 

Wv^iprftcntcd  by  ibe  object  of  his  afTcction.     The  mi>si  probable 

^xplaoation    nf  conduct   so  unusual    is  that   Pitt  iK-lievctl  bis 

'«  failing.     The  decline  of  his  physical  vigour,  never 

really 
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mlly  robail,  in  1797,  has  been  noticMl  by  moit  of  Pin's 
biorraphen  ;  and  Lord  Rosebt'rj',  in  speakioff  of  a  rri»i>  in  his 
bewth  in  179t^,  which  he  conaidors  accounts  fur  much  in  the 
sl&tt^tiDan's  subsequent  career,  observes  that  '  it  will  be  curious 
to  watch  if  the  archives  of  Pitt's  contemporaries,  as  they  ^icld 
their  treasures,  will  grnduAlIj  clear  up  a  certnin  sir  of  mystery 
that  surrounds  his  hrnllh  in  this  year.'  If  the  surmise  be  well- 
srounded  thnt  npprebi'ntiuns  as  to  his  benllb  largely  account 
for  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  prospect  of  domectic 
happiness  which  seemed  to  lie  before  him,  ii  seems  at  l«**t 
equally  probable  that  the  decline  to  which  Lord  Rosebery 
refers  was  aggravated  by  the  sacri&ce  be  had  made  But, 
whnterer  the  secret  truth  may  have  been,  it  is  little  likely  that 
it  will  ever  now  be  known.  Only  in  these  letters  did  Pitt  ever  , 
depart  from  the  proud  reticence  that  nnlinarily  marked  biui. 
In  the  second  of  them  wr  can  hear  for  the  first  and  lust  time  i 
the  beatings  of  his  lonely  heart.  '1  can  only  say,  but  it  ic  ' 
saying  everything,  that  that  consideration  '  (ibe  fact,  of  which 
Lord  Auckland  had  assured  him,  that  his  afTeciion  was  retarned 
by  Miss  Eden)  '  now  adds  to  my  unavailing  regret  as  much  aa 
under  different  cireumstancea  it  might  have  contributed  to  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  life.'  Hut  this  was  the  only  approach 
to  emotion  which  the  writer's  self-restraint  pcimitlod.  Thence- 
forward he  put  all  thoughts  of  manisge  resolutely  aside. 
The  language  in  which  two  years  later  he  acknowledged 
Lord  Auckland's  announcement  of  Miss  ("^en's  approaching 
marriage  to  Lord  Hurkingbamshire  is  of  the  most  formal  kind,  . 
and  gives  no  clue  to  Pitt's  feelings  on  the  occasion.  '  There 
could  be  no  event  interesting  to  any  part  of  your  family  which 
would  not  be  so  to  me,  and  certainly  this  is  not  the  instance] 
where  1  feel  that  sentiment  the  least.' 

Three  letters,  as  we  have  said,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  printed  by  Lord  Ashbourne,  are  serious  ii» 
tone.  They  suggest  little  of  that  playfulness  described  in 
the  charming  sketch  of  William  Pitt  which  has  been 
lately  published  in  the  'Private  Papers  of  William  Wilber- 
force,'  and  strongly  emphasised  in  a  note  on  Pitt's  character 
written  by  Lord  Wellcsley  so  long  ago  as  1836  for  the 
purpose  of  an  article  id  this  '  Review,'  and  published  as 
an  addendum  to  oar  notice  in  that  year  of  Wrasall's  posthu- 
mous '  Memoirs.'  To  that  estimate  of  Pitt's  jwrstmal  qualities, 
by  one  of  his  closest  friends,  wc  venture  to  recall  the  attention  of  I 
students  of  Pitt's  character  and  career. 

Turning  from  the  |M.TSonal  to  the  political  aspect  of  Pitt's 
career,  the  episode  which  Lord  Aibbournc's  book  does  most  ta 
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illuminau-  is  ttic  viccToya\ty  of  Lord  Fiuwilliatn.  PeiEuips 
no  inRid«nt  in  Irish  history  hoa  be«n  tho  subject  of  more 
,  ■bondant  or  tnort!  rch«!tn<Tiit  criticism ;  and  ftflcr  tlin  Upie 
,  of  n  century  the  passions  it  cngcndc^rrd  h*vi:  Irnt  warmth  to 
'  the  pen  of  so  cool  n  comiiienlator  as  -Mr.  I..«cky.  We  feel 
bound  to  eipress  our  decided  opinion  tlint  Lurd  Ashbourne's 
accoiiDt  of  the  Fiuwitliam  controversy  i*  not  only  the  most 
complete  nilh  vhich  we  are  acquainted,  but  that  it  is  the  most 
decisive  condemnation  of  the  Viceroy  that  has  yet  appcarMl. 
In  his  view  of  thrsc  transactions  Lord  Ashbourne  coincides 
ratbi-r  with  Lord  Kosebcry — who  censures  Fitiwitliam's  eitni- 
ordinary  disregard  of  arrangements  definitely  sanctioned  and 
prescribed  by  the  Cabinet  with  all  the  warmth  natural  to  a 
Prime  Minister  jealous  for  the  strict  observance  of  Cabinet 
compacts — than  with  Mr.  Lecky,  who  is  inclined  to  hold 
Pitt  responsible  for  most  of  the  mischief.  But  the  value  of 
tbe  chapter  on  Fitzwilliam  is  not  confined  to  the  clear  state- 
inent  it  contains  of  tbe  facts  of  the  controversy,  or  to  the 
writer's  temiw-ratv  but  clearly  expressed  condemnation  of  Pitt's 
colleague.  We  are  indebted  li>  Lord  Ashbourne  for  the  publi- 
cation, almost  iu  full,  of  a  document  which,  to  our  mind,  leaves 
no  room  for  further  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  Cabinet 
Memorandum  drawn  up  in  ^farch  1795,  and  preserved  among 
tbe  Pelham  Papers,  has  often  been  referred  to  by  writers  on 
ibis  controversy,  and  several  passages  have  been  quoted  from 
it  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  '  History.'  But  none  of  these  [>assag<» 
is  so  powerful  or  so  conclusive  as  the  purport  of  the  whole  docu- 
ment, which,  as  printed  by  Lord  Asobiiurne,  entirely  destroys 
the  case  for  Liird  Fitzwilliam,  and  convicts  the  Viceroy  not 
merely  of  weakness  and  indiscretion,  but  of  actual  bad  faitb. 
For  it  is  certain,  from  its  terms,  that  every  one  of  those  acts 
of  his  viccroyalty  which  led  to  Fitz William's  removal,  and  in 
regard  to  which  he  claimed  to  hare  been  given  complete 
liberty  of  action  by  his  colleagues,  bad  been  expressly  repu- 
diated in  advance  by  the  Cabinet  in  conrlavc.  Wc  do  not  see 
bow  any  attentive  reader  of  this  remarkable  document  can  fail 
to  be  convinced  by  its  perusal  of  the  grots  imprudence,  not  to 
My  misconduct,  of  Lord  Filrwilliam  in  going  behind  and 
beyond  his  i  nsi  met  ions  ;  and  Lord  Ashbourne's  publication  of 
it  has  dealt  a  decisive  and  final  blow  at  the  myths  which  bare 
gathered  round  this  much  vexed  episode. 

The  lack  of  any  sufhcient  contemporary  account  of  Pin 
u  not,  iiMlced,  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  forethought  ob 
the  pari  of  his  friends.  It  is  due  rather  to  tbe  incompetence 
of  those   who,  with    the  best   intentions,   undertook    to  raiae 
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|iU   monument;    nivl   perbap*  there  i>  do  bflter  cTidence  ul 
tbe    iniitiiu    graiKlcur   of    the    Btalvinian     Itiuti    the  (plendnur 
wiib    wbiob    Pill's   tliarnctcr    tbinrs  vvvn    lliriiD|[b    tUe    inittjr 
veil  wiib  wbicb  tbe  ineptitude  t>r  the  worlbj'  Uitliop  Tomlina 
UiiciiDM-inuilj  obscured    it.     On    the  otbtr  band,  ibo  delay  id 
publittiin^    tbe    record    of    the    career   tti  Sir    Robert   Prel,| 
which     hat    ftl     )engtb     been     placed     befoie    ibc    woild, 
primarily  (he  result  of  tbe  statesmaa't  own  niilir*  and  direi^; 
tiitiit  iis  cxpr<-}»rd  in  hii  will.     No  Kngliah  »t«ietmnii,  •<>  fi 
aa  M<-  <.-an  riTollccl,  ha>  ever  exhtbilrd  a  innrc  nnxii)us  milici' 
(ude  ia  tejiaTd  tn  tbe  verdict  of  piutcrity  tbnii  Sir  Ui>b<'rt  PeelJ 
But  it  was  bi*  di*inlere«ted  ictolvc  that,  «u  hiiig  lu  (he  vindin, 
cation   of  bis  own  reputttiioii  could   only  be  FfTtfCted   at   th» 
«ipeiiec  nf    other*,   it    ahould    not    be    viiHlieuled    nl  fill, 
enjoined  upon  his  reptcMintniivc* '»u  to  rxi-rvite  ibc  disrretiui 
^irrn  In  ihrm  ihAt  no  bonouinlile  eonfidenee  ohall  lie  bcti.-iiiecl,| 
no    priv.tte    feeling*    unmicrs^nrily    wounded,    nnil     no     puhli 
intt'ri-il«    iujuriouily    aSected ' ;    and    ihry    hnvc    Kctupuhrusl 
obeji'd   the  iujuaction.     The  delay  whiiti   ha*  occurred  in  t 
pubUration  of  these  papers  may  have  bei-n  lott^er   than   wai 
ticcetsnry  in  order  lo  give  effect  (u  ihc  wikIic^s  of  Sir   Roberi 
Peel.      Hit  contemporaries    on  the   jKilitieal  »te^e  ha*r,  n'll'^ 
few    exwplions,   pawed    some  time  tt|{o  bciond    the   reach  ol 
prat*r  or  blame.     But  olber  causes,  untureiei-u  and  for  tbe  most' 
part  inevitable,  have  militated  a^inst  a  sjieedior  satisfaction 
of  natural    curiosity  ;  and,  after  all,  delay  has   its  Adranlages. 
A*  Liinl  Stanhope  and    Lord  Cardwell,  tbe  (iri){inal    trustees 
under    Sir     Kohert's    will,  ohtervtrd     in    their    pirface  to  tbe 
*  Memoir  on  (.'nihcjlji:    H mancipation,'  ibe  i^nw  ol  a  Ituly  |[reist 
atalctiiian  '  bas  t^verytbing  to  gain  and  nolhioK  M  lose  by  welL- 
considfTcd  delay  in  the  publication  of  hit  [■d|>eis.'     And  if  it 
be    true    that  such    delay   loay  deprive    some    topics  ol    tboir 
inten-ii,  it  is  »a  ibe  other  hand  evident  that  it  *  both  inducc# 
mnd  enables  the  render  to  contemplate  every  question  frum 
calm  historic  point  of  view,' 

The  critic   would    be  churlish    indrrd   who  could    refuse 
ackiionledij-e  the  tact,  discretion,  and  skill  wiih  which  Mr.  Park 
bas  ilischatged  the  duties  of  an  nlilor.     Dul  we  inuit  confi 
we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  that  .Mr.  Parker  has  taken  the  beat 
means  to  escape  from  tbe  dilemma  vritb  wbitb  be  was  presento^^J 
in  editing  those  parts  of  tbe  correspondence  which  relate  to  tbf^| 
suhjint*  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Rc|>e.il  of  tlw;  Corrt  ^H 
Lnws.upon  bis  part  in  wbicb  Peel  bs*  hiintolt  lurnishcd  such  an 
ample  apoJagia  in  bis  own  *  Memoirs'  on  ihotc  cjuesiions.     The 
course  which   Mr.  Puker  ha*  preferred  has  been  to  reptiut* 
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•kfl*  witb  the  illaslrBlions  and  crideaces  oT  Peel's  pnVicy 
wbkib  aro  now  piitdiifacd  for  the  firtt  lime,  extracts  ftuin  the 
'Uviaoira,'  wliich  itrn  ciird,  he  s^vi,  *tn  Ur  onlv  as  mny  8ulKc« 
■'•iwpthe  tiiographirnl  inti-Kit  unbrokm."  \Vn  di>  !!■«  kattw 
btnr  (hi*  inrtiiod  of  Mr.  I'arkei*!  will  itriki;  rradcrt  of  hiii' 
nilflinei  who  bnve  nut  r^itd  the  '  Mrinoirs  ' ;  but  for  ourselves,' 
htvin^  cnnefullr  compared  the  two,  w«  think  not  only  thnt  the 
HiiMaiait's  own  at-votint  of  ibe»e  memorable  tntQHc-tions  is 
tlir  mor#  interesting  niirrniire,  but  also  that  it  throws  more 
light  upon  the  ossentiiil  piints  than  the  aomcwhat  disjoiiited 
titiij  i>t  Mr.  I'aiker,  nolwithitanding  that  the  Utter  i>  largely 
lupplrmrninl  bj  the  ndditional  inlomiKtian  which  has  now 
bccime  nv»ilnhlr. 

Admirable  ni  ii  the  lig;Iit  in  which  P«el  it  turn  in  these 
letters,  pure  u*  his  motives  appt-nr,  stainless  as  i*  his  chnrartcr, 
ibey  afford  no  aatitfactory  answer  to  the  rjuestions  formulnietj 
hj  every  reader  wliu  nttpoipit  their  perusal.  Do  they  justify 
PM's  conduct  with  resjKTl  to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Repeal  of  lliv  Corn  Laws?  Do  they  establish  his  capacity  as- 
•  ctrativn  statesman,  ns  dittinf^ishctl  from  n  capable  executive 
Minister?  For  this  is  the  grent  and  inevitable  crux  of  Peel's 
career ;  nm)  he  was  himself  aivaie  of  it.  No  siatesinan  has 
ever  displ.iyed  so  great  uo  anxiety  la  regard  to  the  judgment  of 
pwlerity,  or  t.iken  such  deliberate  precautions  to  fiiiure  it 
iKourable  verdici.  d^ui  s'ricuin  taccute.  The  very  lact  thai 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  up  the  elaborate  mcmnrnnda 
ia  which  be  sought  to  vindicate  bis  action  in  relatioD  to  these 
ivo  questions  is  the  In-st  possible  proof  of  the  statesman's 
uwn  misgiving  that  his  conduct  required  explanation.  Vet 
Blither  his  own  formal  ajiologia  nor  the  indirect  testimony  of 
tliFse  letters  cm  be  held  to  deinoniitrate  that  Peel's  conduct  in 
nfaRl  to  either  question  was  conduct  which  can  be  coinpletelv 
cxoosed,  ilill  less  justified.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  set  up 
soy  defence  of  Peel  in  this  matter  which  docs  not  strike  at  the 
Hut  of  all  political  consistency,  and  lower  still  further  the  not 
too  lofty  stindartis  of  party  fidelity. 

Pot  wbat  had  been  Peel's  position  with  respect  to  Kmanci- 
jwioo?  To  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  he 
hid  oflered,  from  bis  entrance  into  Parliament,  to  use  bis  own 
•Drds,  *  an  unvarying  and  decided  opposition,'  And  he  bad 
Dot  merely  concurred  in  oppositiotl  to  Emancipation  ;  he  had 
token  the  lead  in  opposing  it.  He  was  responsible  for  pcr- 
>iiteoc«  in  that  opposition  when,  hut  for  him,  the  party  of 
niisiance  must  have  given  up  the  struggle.  In  1812,  after 
llie  d«atb  of  Mr.  Perceval  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  »  more 
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lilMtral  pnlicjr  <io    itic   Cntholic  quntioa.   Peel    voted    agunit 
<!Mnnlnit'i  rvxildtinii  in  fAVciur  of  cun<:miun.     In  1817  he  neat 
out  ni  Ilia  wit}  to  il<-vcli>p«  the  gntundt  on  vrbicb  be  b*aed  hb 
<i|i|»iiili<iii,  in  A  •iMTit  li  wliicb  made  him  (be  dvling  of  the  Tot; 
(lariv  anil  diriict)  wLnt  .Mr,  Parker  calli  tbc 'beoedictiorn'of 
tha  lV>lHtnnta  in  IrrUnd,     HU  spcwch  on  itua  occaaioo  wat 
aniil  Kt  bare  ioduced  do    Iobi  than  thlrtoea  merabcn  of  the 
HnuM  of  Commana  to  cbangc  tbcir  aeotimenU  od  (be  Calfwlif 
qiir«lii>n,  nnil  i*  unf  n(  ttic^   (cw  inttttocet  in  wbich  «ote«  ban 
Mvii  rlirtii)[nl  in  Parliaiiiriit  M  tbe  ilirrct  result  <>(  a  ipMth.    la 
IKl'.t  lit*  inotpMTil  bis  Iwlie/  tbat   eren   tbe  liatted  faca  4 
t^inauvipatiun  MltiK-atnt  bv  GraitAa  aad  Placket  wa«U  aalayiA 
KMnan  Valbolic  aaceodenct   in  Irelaod.     He  ofcrrd  tbe  boC 
tlaniWd  oppn*iiiiMi  to  Cajmin^'a  pei^anl,  ia  IBH,  t»  adu 
RowiKaCatitnliir  pe^ra  to  ait  and  rote  ia  tW  HamKot  Lwdfc  TW 
iMtwa  i4  «Kat  vaa  called  rooourcM  taiamwKOt  W  baddaoBed'a 

■liiMiabwrM  of  ibe  R—wa  Chlhaljc  wI^im      So  «an  a>rf 

aanraailaiM  «aa  be  ia  tbelVMBaOat  oaR  AaC,ia  USS^iaa 

k4tM  MUmMd  to  bia  b7  Ge«^  IV^  be  aw  «abd  b;  ka 
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hit  n<jsiti(»a  in  Parliament  aa  Member  for  Oxford  University, 
the  PritteRUitl  interest  haul  an  especial  cluin  upon  hit  <lerotion. 
He  gi>ei  on  to  ubierve  that — 

'  if  the  datT  which  that  a«kiio<r!e<Ig6i)  cUim  imiwxod  upon  me  were 
Ikis — ^tlikt  in  a  erisU  of  eilrume  difficulty  I  aliould  oulmly  uuuttimplato 
aad  oompMe  the  dangers  with  wbich  the  Proteataut  iuturest  was 
tfaieateoed  from  different  quai-tora;  that  I  should  advise  thu  course 
wUflli  I  believed  to  be  the  least  unsafe;  that  having  advisod  and 
adopted  I  should  neolutely  adliere  tu  it ;  that  1  should  disroRard 
evMT  aelfish  coostdantion  ;  that  I  should  profer  obloqay  and  repruaoh 
to  the  agglsntHlt  of  oxieting  evils  by  ci>ucealiiig  my  real  opinion 
and  bj  imilltiilling  the  false  show  of  personal  consistency — 'if  this 
w9ro  the  da^  impoeod  upon  mo,  I  fisarlossly  assort  that  it  was  moat 
fiulhfolly  and  acmpalonely  dischtLrgod.' 

This  is  IWI's  way  of  stating  the  cose.  It  iiaskilfulsiatemtint, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  an  honest  atatement,  but  it  i*  not  a  statement 
of  the  question  really  involved.  For  the  question  is  not  so 
much  one  of  Peel's  duty  to  his  party  as  whether  it  is  expedient 
orjustifiablc  that  It  statesman  should  adopt,  upon  the  oompuliion, 
Dot  of  conviction  but  of  Adverse  circunidnnces,  a  policy  which 
he  has  spent  hi*  whole  public  life  in  opposing,  and  should 
himself  become  the  instrument  for  giving  enecl  to  that  policy. 

To  this  question  we  can  conceive  no  i>etter  answer  than  that 
which  Peel  bimsetf  supplied  with  indisputable  cogency  and  in 
admirable  terms  when,  in  1831,  he  was  pressed  by  bis  friends 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  forming  a  Government 
which  should  be  based  upon  a  policy  of  moderate  reform. 
Peel's  potilion  on  that  occasion  is  absolutely  unrxceptionnble, 
and  it  so  aptly  expresses  the  incongruity  of  a  situation  like 
that  which  he  himself  occupied  in  1829  and  lSi6,  that  it  is 
almost  incomprehensible  how  the  expounder  of  such  principles 
should  have  set  them  so  completely  at  naught  on  two  momentous 
occasions. 

'  For  m«  individually,'  be  wrote  to  Croker  in  1881, '  to  assume 
the  rwpoaaibiUty  of  the  consequenosH  I  have  proltoted  as  the 
innvitaUe  resnit  of  snob  a  Bill  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  personal 
degradation  to  myself.  ...  I  look  beyond  the  exigency  and  the 
p3cil  of  the  present  moment,  and  1  do  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
oalamitiea  that  could  bcfiUI  the  country  would  be  the  utter  want  of 
confidence  in  the  declarations  of  public  meu  which  most  follow  tho 
adoptioo  of  the  fiill  of  lieform  by  me  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.' 

b  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  conclusive  condemnation  of 
the  course  adopted  by  Peel  on  th«  two  most  conspicuous  occa- 
sions in  his  public  career? 

That 
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,  Tliat  Peel  wm  anitnatec)  in  liU  action  nficr  the  Clorc  elcctian 
tiVMU  abaoluic  coDviciinnlbal  b)niancip«tii)n  wu  innvititblA  aiirl 
vsacDiial;  that  in  adopting  that  cnnvidion  hr  «ra«  MraviHi  I>t 
ii"i>e  but  bonournblc  motivrt  and  contideralions ;  tliat  tbe 
charge*  of  pusilUnimitv,  of  want  "f  moinl  cuuriige,  of  bavin)^ 
•Ctrl)  uiiilrr  ibn  stiinului  of  nti  i^iiulili-  amblliou,  agaiiul  wbicli 
bt!  pn>tcsts  in  bii  t^xculpator^-  '  Meuiuirt,'  Lad  no  sort  of  fouitds- 
tiiHi-^we  enlctlain  not  the  tli^bleftt  doubt.  Hi»  honour  and 
inifitriiy  ate  beioiid  (he  reach  of  calumn}-,  and  bit  »crapulDua 
conscieul loudness  i*  uppareoiin  every  page  of  ht«  C4>rmpondcnc^. 
But  il  seema  to  us  impoisiblo  to  admit  (bn  xufHoirncr  of  his 
plea  of  expediency,  aa  againit  the  weighty  contidrmtiont  tbr 
force  of  ivbirb  be  undrntood  »i>  well  and  stated  so  admirably 
in  Tcfcrrncc  to  Krforni.  The  same  remarks  and  the  sameprin- 
ciplcs  art-  equally  applicable  to  bis  I'ree  'I'rade  policy.  There 
is  indeed  this  dilterence  in  Peel's  favour  between  the  two  cases, 
(hat  on  the  Corn  Lnw  queMion  be  bad  hooeslly  cban);ed  bis 
opinions,  while  on  Emancipation  be  retained  them;  but,  ou 
tbe  o(ber  hand,  his  Tcponsibili(ies  (o  the  Conserva(ive  party 
were  heavier  in  IM6  than  they  had  been  in  18i!9.  As  (be  late 
Lord  Deihy  remarked,  'you  cannot  do  that  kiml  of  thing 
twice.'  It  is  true  that  for  many  years  Peel  had  held  enlightened 
riews  on  Free  Trade.  So  far  Iwck  as  \SiS  be  bad  converted 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  bis  sliding'Scalc.  His  advent  to 
power  in  lt>ll  In)  to  a  setwnd  inudiricaliun  uf  tbe  corn- 
duties  in  the  same  <)irM:tiim.  Almost  evety  subsequent  year  of 
bis  ministry  saw  concessions  made  to  the  growing  force  uf 
opinion  io  favour  of  the  removal  of  cororoerciol  restrictions — 
concessions  which  involved,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  greatest  restriction  of  all.  But  Peel  had 
uniformly  denied  the  logic  of  this  consequence.  While 
recugaising  the  advantages  of  ^'m^  Trade  in  other  respects,  be 
had  couiistciiiJy  muinlnined  that  p<!culiar  considerations  pre- 
cluded the  application  of  Free  Trade  principles  to  com.  He 
bad  argued  in  18*2  that— 

*  it  i«  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  claasM  in  this 
ooimti^  that  tho  main  Bonrces  of  your  supply  of  corn  should  bo 
dcrivitd  from  domestio  agnculture.  Yon  are  entitled  to  phice  such 
a  price  on  foreigD  com  aa  is  et^niralcnt  to  the  nivcial  bardoos  banio 
I7  the  agricultiiriflt  ...  I  oortamly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  the 
intortMt  of  all  cbuMS  that  we  Bhenld  par  a  unall  additional  sum 
Upon  oar  own  domestic  produce,  iu  order  that  we  oay  tlicnbj 
entabliitb  a  nccnrity  against  those  calamilieit  lliitt  wonld  viuitio  if  wa 
boeaiue  altogether,  or  in  a  grcsit  part,  ilcjienilcut  on  foreign  eonntrie* 
for  our  snpply.' 

In 
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In  aocordance  with  tbete  view>  lie  had,  (luring  every  stistinn 
[^from  1841  to  lJi45,  sirenuouily  opposed  Mr.  Villiers'  annunl 
[molution  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  zind  down 
Ito  thr  Ust  inomcnt  had  shown  no  sign  of  yioldiiif;  on  ihU  all- 
[luiporiiuit  ptjint.  That  he  at  length  pciccivcd  not  only  the 
jneccHity  hut  the  duirobilit;  of  the  change,  an<i  that  he  had 
[the  coiintgu  lo  act  up  to  his  new  convictions,  indicates  high 

JualiUes  of  int«llect  and    chnractt-r,    but    hiirdi}-  the    highest, 
onsiitencjinayno  doubt  dc^generale  into  dangerous  obstinacjr; 
linconsistencir   may    mean   intellectual  development;    hut    pro- 
[longed  rcsiitanrc  lo  a  ^eat  reform,  terntinatingf,  without  anj' 
r(^ang«  of  condilioni,  in  a  complete  aomorsault,  while  it  may  be 
apable  of  justification,  cannotclaim  the  highest  meed  of  praise. 
We  have  already  hinted  that  the  correspundenee  puhlishe^l  in 
these  volumes,  copious   as  it   is,  dues  little  either   lo  alter  the 
lie  in  which  Peel's  slaieiinansbip  has  iM-en  h«ld  for  more 
ban  a  geonation,  or  to  add  in  any  really  vital  lespecls  to  the 
knowledge  already  available  of  the  true  history  of   the  most 
iMieniotabln  passages  in    his    career.     The  correspondence  and 
niaries  of  John  Wilton  Crokcr — for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and 
indeed  thmugh    nil    hot    the  last  five  years  of  Ptiet's   life,  hU 
moat  intimate  friend — had  already  thrown  a  Jloud  of  light  upon 
the  chief  traiianctions  nf  the  stAtcsmnn's  career.     Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  Peel'^i  on-n  political  memoirs,  thai  correspondence 
has  informed  the  world  fully  upon  almost  every  particular  con- 
nected with  the  great  Uansaetions   of    182d  and   lUiG.     The 
information  necessary  (o  a  judgment  upon  Peel's  'transmigra- 
tions of  spirit ' — to  use  the  expression  of  a  statesman  whose  own 
career  and  whose  political  mutations  pnrsent  not  a  few  points 
'  resemblance  to  the  conversions  and  disasters  of  his  earliest 
lief — has  been  long  before  the  public;  and  if  anything  had 
been  lacking  in  those  publications  to  complete  the  chain  of  know- 
ledge therein  contained,  it  had  been  already  supplied  in  the 
still  earlier  work  of  Disraeli,  which  not  only  doca  full  justice  to 
PceKs  extraordinary  politic:^  capacity,  bat  presents  the  politics 
of  18<5  and  1846  with  a  wealth  of  intimate  information  which 
only  an  actor  in  the  struggle  could  have  supplied. 

There  was  one  lacuna  in  the  knowledge  heretofore  available, 

rhich    Mr.    Parker    hns    fortunnlety    been    in    a   condition    to 

I'-mpply.     The  trustees,  in  publishing  Peel's  first  *  Memoir  oa 

the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,'  omitted  one  remarkable  scries  of 

documents  which   the  author  had  included  in  it.     When  the 

'Memoirs'  first  appeared,  within  seven  years  of  Sir    HulMtrt's 

tb,  the  events  they  rcfcrrc4  to  were  too  recent  to  permit  the 

Itublication   of  the  letters  which,  in  the  course  of  the  Corn 
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Law  itrug^lv,  had  paued  between  the  Queen  and  her  Prime 
Minister.     To  have  included    ihem    at    that    time,    even    had 
the  royal  permission  for  their  publication  bet^n  jjiven,  wonid 
harp  been  a  breach  of  Peel's  own   testamentary  instniction 
respect  tbc  susceptibilities  of  other  actors  in  ihe  controrcrsy, 
These  letters  have  now,  by  Her  Majesty's  express  perTnissi 
been    plan^    at    the    disposal    of    Pe«r*    trustees;    they 
publisbcd  in  these  vuluroeii,  and  Mr.  Parker  is  fully  warranted 
in  describing  them  as  'enhancing  the  dramatic  and  person 
interest  of  the  political  contests  described.'     The  purport  at 
this  portion  of  his  correspondence  it  set  forth  fully  enough  ii 
the  Com  Law  memoir ;  but  the  text  of  the  Quc«n's  letters  it' 
very    honourable    to    the  Minister,  anil  proves  that,  whatever 
prejudice*,  if  any,  had   arisen    from    the   '  HedchamWr    Plot ' 
misunderstanding    of    IHS'.i,    or    from    those   defects    in    Peel 
which  were  so  tersely  summarised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  laconic  remark,  *  I  have  no  small-lalk  and  Peel  has  no 
manners,'  bad  long  been  lived  down  by  ISHi.     The  style  and 
language  of  the  Queen's  letters  are  the  echo  of  that  absolute 
eonfidence   which    Peel's   integrity,   capacity   for   aflairt,   and 
unaffected  devntioo  to  the  |>erson  of  his  Sovereign,  bad  intpirrd 
in  Her  Majesty.     A  letter  written  after  Peel's  defeat  on    the 
Irish  Itill  expresses  the  Queen's  'deep  concern  at  losing    h 
{Peel's]  services,  which  she  regrets  as  much  for  the  country 
tor  herself  and  the  Prince."     And  on  the  occasion  of  bis  deat 
the  royal  sorrow  is  thus  expressed  in  a. letter  to  King  Leopol 
of  Belgium: —  "^ 

'  The  Rorrow  and  griuf  at  his  death  arc  most  touching,  nnri  iho 
oountry  niounis  over  liim  as  over  a  father.     Everyone  seems  tii  have 
lost  a  personal  friend.  .  .  .  Albert  .  .  .  has  felt  Sir  fiohert's  I 
tlreadfully.     He  fe^la  he  has  lo§t  a  second  father.' 

Mr.  Parker  in  his  preface  justly  lays  stress  upon  the  interest 
of  a  portion  of  Ihe  correspondence,  which  is,  as  he  says —  ^M 

'  unique,  as  having  been  carried  on  fur  twenty  years  Ixitwuen  Ihe  two^^ 
Conservalive  clutifs,  a  groat  civilian  and  a  grvai  KoUier,  luaiiing  thoir 
party,  thu  one  in  Ibe  popular,  the  other  in  the  hen-ditary  Huum  < 
Parliomonl.' 

The  more  important  of  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoi 
in  relation  to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Com  Laws  havi 
already  appeared  in  Peel's  own  *  Memoirs';  but  (o  these  larg*] 
additions  have  now  been  made,  and  their  efllpct  it,  we  think,  nut 
only  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  great  soldier  as  a  practical 
politician,  but  to  exhibit  a  character,  to  nutwani  view  somewhat 
stern  and  forbidding,  in  a  rerr  attractive  light. 
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No  two  stAlcsmcn  bare  erer  Kt  vay  period  in  ibe  history  of 

iCnglUh   nolittca  been  more  essential  to  each  other  tbaa  were 
iPeelnmt  Wellington  (luring  the  period  from  the  death  of  Canning 
lti>  the;  contolidnlion  of  Peel'*  power  in   1841.     Neither  could 
stand    without   the  other.     The  Duke  had    iinmenie  prestige, 
and,  at   the  ouUet   of  iheir  alliance,  incoingMrahlv  the    higher 
ipotitton   in  political  life.     Peel,  ai  Disraeli  bat  noted  in  hia 
[•Sybil,'  tbougb  competent  to  be  the  rival,  would  bare  been 
I  content    to    be    tho    snccesaor  of  a    statesman   who,    when    be 
Lummrd    the   gnvrrnment  in  1836,  was  the  foremost  man  in 
I  Europe.      Hut  thnugh  supreme  in  the  House  of  Lordx,  and  fully 
Lcqual  to  the  admin! ttratlve  duties  of  the  premiership,  Wellington 
E«as  a  statesman  of  no  verr  great  sagacity.     He  took  a  strictly 
I  administrative  view  of  bis  functions.     The  great  question  with 
'  him  was,  '  How  is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  ' 
If  the  King's  government,  that  is  to  say  the  business  of  the 
Slate,    was    being   carried    on  effectively,  especially    by    Con- 
servative Ministers,   he  desired  no  more.     In  his  opinion,  as 
he  bluntly  obierveH  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in  December 
lS4r>,   at   which  Peel    announced    bis    intention    to    carry    the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Corn  Laws  were  'a  subordinate 
consideration  '  lo  the  necessity  of  providing  the  Queen  with  an 
eSicieat  Government. 

But  tboapih,  after  the  failure  of  his  Ministry  of  182S'.30, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  native  good  sense  told  him  that  bis 
dream — if  we  may  conceive  of  the  Duke  as  ever  dreaming — of 
a  nvil  authority  ecjual  to  bis  military  renown  was  one  that 
could  never  be  realised  ;  though  he  recognised  the  Icadctship  of 
Peel,  and  in  lt)34  insisted,  in  Peel's  absence,  on  making  him 
leader  in  spile  of  himself,  the  autborilv  and  countenance  of 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  high  Tory  party  was  throughout 
Peel's  career  as  Premier  essential  to  the  stability  of  bis 
adtninistration.  Nothing  but  the  authority  of  the  Duke  could 
have  coerced  the  King  and  converted  the  House  of  Lords  to 
concede  Catholic  Emancipation  in  18j!9.  Nothing  less 
than  the  support  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo  could  bnve  main- 
tained (he  pntcticnl  solidarity  of  the  Cabinet  in  December 
lfM5,  in  the  face  of  Stanley's  open  ilefection  and  the  avowed 
hesitation  of  such  magnates  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  And 
it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  in  the  midst  of  that  dramatic 
scene  of  defeat  and  defection,  so  picturesquely  described  by 
Disraeli,  when  '  the  flower  of  that  great  party,  which  had  been 
so  proud  to  follow  one  who  bad  been  so  proud  to  lead  tbero,' 
passed  in  defile  before  the  Minister  to  the  hostile  lobby,  wbco 
'  all  the  men  of  metal  and  the  large-acred  squires'  revolted  from 
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tb«ir  allegiance  under  the  pressure  of  a  resentment  which  ww 
natural  and  inevitable,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  GUsintnr<l  under  all 
the  obloquy  that  proceeded  from  Iiis  disnp{>i>intnl  and  angry 
followers  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  greatest  subject  in 

What  we  Itare  already  written  has  probably  conveyed  tt 
impression,  though  it  bai  not  been  stated  in  expiess  wordi 
that  the  interest  of  the  Peel  Papers  is  derived  more  Irom  tbcil 
matter  than  their  manner,  nioTo  from  the  importance  of  tl 
events  with  which  they  arc  conversant  than  from  any  chars 
of  stylo  or  grace  of  language;  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  casey^ 
There  is  scarcely  a  letttT  in  these  volumes  which  does  nut 
an  nlTicia!  character.  Kven  the  most  intitiiate  letters  are  formi 
in  style  and  tone.  It  is  always  the  Minister,  seldom  the  ma^ 
that  speaks.  The  industry  of  the  writer  is  amazing;  tt 
knowledge  of  deliiil  that  he  displays  is  extraordinary  ;  the  go 
sense  and  prudence,  iighcened  by  adroitness,  which  are  never 
wanting  in  the  judgments  expressed  or  the  advice  tendered, 
incessantly  command  our  respt-ct.  But  the  letters,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  a  trifle  (odious  nt  times;  the  sustained  level  of 
mental  and  moral  excellence  is  too  much  for  ordinary  mortals. 
We  get  tired  of  this  Ariitides.  To  this  comment,  which  is 
indeed  ungrateful  enough,  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions ; 
of  which  the  correspondence  with  Lord  llardinge  must  be 
classed  as  among  the  most  interesting — exhibiting,  as  it  does, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ptirker,  'two  devoted  friends,  soldier 
and  civilian,  separated  by  many  thousand  miles,  each  playing 
the  chief  part  in  a  desperate  hut  victorious  contest,  .  .  .  yet  each 
finding  time  to  watch  with  warmest  srmpathy  thr  other**  action, 
and  to  exchange  assurances  of  mutual  confidence  and  unalter- 
able affection.'  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  (he  reputation  of 
another  great  soldrer  and  servant  of  the  Crown  in  India,  to 
point  out  that  some  of  Lord  llardinge's  letters  on  the  Sikh  war 
do  less  than  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Lord  Gough,  of 
whom  the  Viceroy  wrote,  within  six  weeks  of  the  victory  of 
Sobraon,  that  *  he  is  not  the  ofUcer  who  ought  to  be  entruslcil 
with  the  conduct  of  the  w.ir  in  the  Punjab.'  Hnppily  this 
estimate  was  shown  to  be  mistaken  within  iix  weeks  uf  its  being 
penned,  by  the  victory  of  Sobraon ;  and  instead  of  being  super- 
•eded,  as  nearly  happened,  Gough  received  from  Wellington 
congratulations  which  more  than  atoned  for  the  temporary 
distrust  of  the  Governor- General. 

One  of  the  pleasantesl  chapters  in  the  two  volnmes  is  that 
which  the  editor  has  devoted  tn  Peel's  exercise  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  Civil  List  pensions,  and  to  the 
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meodations  to  tbfi  favour  of  the  Crown  of  pertons  dU- 
iihrd  in  art  or  litL<nture.  In  nil  tiis  cummunicatiuns  on 
subjects  Prcl  ihoved  a  bccoiiiiDg  sentt*  butli  of  wbst  w&s 
itte  to  indiridual*  «nd  of  iho  iniportanco  to  ibc  Slate  of  an 
■dtquate  ami  prap<!iljr  ronlrollrd  rrcognition  of  art  and  letter*. 
It  ii  evident  tbst,  ■^ngroix.-d  a*  be  vrni  wilh  public  nflalrs,  Pcd 
■pared  no  painn  \o  inform  hiintclf  u  to  (lii?  rlniin>  of  ttruggling 
mm  of  tellers  on  ilie  scanty  bounty  available  for  thtir  assist- 
ance ;  and  he  was  botb  consiilerate  and  just  in  distributing 
other  marks  of  favour  to  tbe  iuok.-  protperout  meuber*  of  ibe 
liienrjr  fraternity.  Tbe  correspondence  with  Ilaliam  on  the 
oSer  of  a  baronetcy  to  the  historian,  and  with  Wordsworth  in 
lelation  to  the  poet's  pension,  arc  lionourabic  to  all  concerned, 
and  not  least  so  to  the  Minister.  TItc  letters  from  Tom  Hood 
are  pathetic.  In  the  last  of  lh«m,  vrrittcn  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death,  tbe  dyiii^  humorist  concludes  a  mournful  account 
of  hii  physical  st*te  with  the  cbaniclerislic  apology  for  his 
liability  to  render  further  service  to  letters:  '  It  is  death  that 
itoiH  my  pen,  you  see,  and  not  a  pension.' 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  published  in  the 
■wood  volume  of  these  papers,  has  attracted,  as  was  to  be 
tipecied,  a  larf[e  share  of  the  inattentive  attention  of  that  class 
<j critics  whose  instinct  on  seeing  a  new  book  is  to  look  up  the 
iodnc  for  the  loost  eminent  men  referred  to  in  it  aud  to  repro- 
ilnoc  those  anecdotes  connected  with  tbem  which  are  either 
•liuTcditable  or  ridiculnui.  The  comment  bestowed  upon  the 
Inters  seems  to  as  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  (heir 
intrinsic  iropottampiT;  hut  they  naturally  Knd  inevitably  suggest 
Ome  interesting  questions  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of 
t*D  of  tbe  most  emim-nt  among  tbe  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Qaeen.  That  Mr.  Disrai^li,  on  the  formation  of  Peel's  last 
Ministry  in  ISll,  made  lulvances,  at  the  instance  of  one  of 
ftel'l  colleagues,  which  were  tantamount,  at  the  least,  to  r 
lesion  of  rradincis  to  join  the  new  administration,  is  as 
.in  from  the  correspondence  as  it  was  natural  in  the  circom* 
luces.  It  is  Mjually  pinin  that  the  younger  statesman,  when 
Inated  with  the  fact  by  his  senior  in  tbe  hot  conflicts  of 
1816,  had  forjfoiten  the  terms  and  eirnimstances  of  hii  ncgotia- 
liDM  with  the  Minister,  which,  indeed,  were  of  a  somewhat 
sbscuro  and  indefinite  nature.  Peel  himself  was  proved,  in  the 
entne  of  the  same  famous  debates,  to  have  forgoltca  some  of 
|)>e  circumstances  attending  bis  own  negotiations  with  Canning 
m  1H2T,  and  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half  in  supplving  a 
cnabruus  explaoation  of  a  somcwhst  complcK  transaction. 
What  is  very  much  more  interesting  than  ibis  episo«Ie  is  the 
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evidence  which  Ditroeli'i  wriilngi  alTurt]  at  every  point  ot  ibe 
immense  rviijiect  in  wUiih  he  held  ibe  Pkritamentu';  abiUiiM  of 
Sir  lloberl  I  eel.     The  pajtei  of  *  Coningtb^  '  and  '  Sj^bil,'  both 

Eublished  bcforp  the  Corn  Law  contro  vers  Irs,  and  of  the  '  Life  of 
ord  George  Bcntinck,'  written  after  t'ccl't  dcaib,  nbonod  la  ^ 
refercncea  of  which  not  one  is  unlcindlj',  manv  Ar«  coudied  lofl 
the  language  of  abtolute  paneg^nc,  and  all  are  conDeiri^il  in  tht 
■piril  of  (vinpathetic  and  vet  clear-iij^bted  crilicitm.  Kvetronc 
know*  the  dictum  in  the  last-named  woik  wbicb  |)roauunct<l 
Peel  to  be  '  the  greatest  Member  of  Parliament  that  ever  livcil. 
But  not  eTcryono  is  ei^iinlly  familiar  with  the  whole  of  tht 
•evenleentb  chapter  in  ibc  '  LUe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,' 
which  conclude!  with  that  oclcbratcd  culogium.  Vet  m] 
venture  to  tbink  ihnt  it  contain*  a  suinniBry  »f  the  qualities  ' 
Peel's  character  and  statesmanship  which  tbe  ln|>s«  of  close  on 
half  a  ccnturv  has  done  llltle  to  alter,  and  which  in  many 
respects  the  nwai  uident  votaties  of  Disraeli's  great  antagooiil 
need  not  hesitate  to  adopt.  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  at  once 
of  Peel's  Krvnlnrss  and  of  Disraeli's  poorer  of  gauging  tbt 
qitalitics  of  men,  that  the  moat  discriminating  homage  that  bu 
been  paid  to  the  tnlcnts  of  the  author  of  the  Kepeal  of  the  Cam 
Laws  has  been  offered  hy  Peel's  most  unsparing  opponent  in] 
tbe  controversy  over  th.it  measure. 

Peel's  relations  with  Mr,  Gladstone  were  far  more  intiasu 
and  naturally  more  friendly,  than  those  with  Disraeli.  Bb 
though  tbe  Prime  Minister  fully  recogniies  the  ability 
his  young  colleague,  his  letter*  abow  distinrt  tracea  of  ihti 
distrust,  or  at  least  absence  of  perfect  confidence,  which  tfac 
over-subtle  refinement  of  Gladstone's  reasoning  apjtcnrs  to  li»w 
inspired  in  almost  all  his  seniors  in  the  early  period  of  ui 
political  career.  Peel  anti  Gladstone  parted  comjMny,  ior  ■ 
time,  over  the  Maynoolh  question  in  XHAi ;  and  the  letteo 
writtea  by  tbe  younger  to  tbe  elder  statesman,  which  are  printfil 
in  full  by  Mr.  Parker,  are  very  eharacieristic  of  their  author's 
mental  idiosyncrasies.  Whatever  Peel  thought  of  them  be 
manifestly  did  not  understand  them,  though  be  continued  to 
write  conciliatory  letters  with  the  object  of  minimising  vk 
(lifTerences  between  himself  and  his  brilliant  )uungsitiH>iiliosti^- 
In  sending  on  one  of  Gladstone's  letters  to  bi*  princijial  adriirr 
in  the  Ministry,  Sir  James  Graham,  Peel  frankly  confo*'* 
hinuelf  puuslea,  a*  he  might  well  be.  'I  hare  this  day  t** 
oeived,'  he  wrote,  '  the  enclosed  from  Gladstone.  I  really  !>*''' 
m*t  difficulty  in  eiactly  comprehending  what  he  means.  Tbo 
fast  part  of  the  last  sentence  is  to  mc  an  enigma.'  i*^ 
wonder:  for  here  is  tbe  sentence  which  bafBed  Peel : — 
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'To  this  slight  modification  of  my  BentimeDta  iti  the  lost  spring 
and  viimmcr  I  trill  odd  nothing, becausd  I  beIievl^  joj  to  bo  in  pretty 
foil  p<>iu>c8inon  of  all  I  can  tuU :  except  to  eijireia  tti«  gnutteet 
nMliiuiMi  t«  osplnin  niysolf  fortbor,  in  coDToreatiou  or  otheririBo,  if 
upon  uiy  piiiiit  I  hitve  bocn  dofoctivc,  and  a  Bincero  denre,  of  which 
I  trmt  yon  think  I  b»vo  givon  ovidoDco,  to  shape  mj  conduct  in  such 
ft  maatier  as  may  tcjist  intci-fcro  with  your  goDoinl  arrnngomeoU ; 
iirapectiviily,  so  fur  an  may  Xtc,  at  objoctions  on  the  score  of  any 
iupMlment,  uioept  such  aH  I  feel  oughi  to  bo  dotri mental  to  my 
chartteter.' 


. 


erbap*  no  two  intcllvcta  which  have  ever  been  Applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  jMilitics  were  more  fundamentally  <li»imilar  than 
Peel's  and  Gla>lstitne'«;  so  tbkt  tbe  diflicully  which  the  older 
man  found  in  comprrhtinding  the  tuunger  it  smrcrly  surpriting. 
How  far  apart  the  two  men  were  in  tlic^ir  habits  of  ihuughl  and 
■a  tbcir  views  and  interest*  inav  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote 
related  by  Mr.  George  Feel.  tVe  are  told  that  one  morning  at 
Drayton  Sir  KoWrt  received  a  <^opy  of  Gladstone's  famous  book 

Ion  *  Cliurrh  and  Stale.'  He  opened  and  glanced  at  the  pages,  and 
W  be  put  it  aside  was  heard  to  my  :  *  That  young  man  will  miss 
a  fine  career  if  be  wrilri  such  books  as  these.' 

Bgt,  whatever  Peel's  opinion  of  Gladstone,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  in  these  volumes  of  ihc  sincere  admiration  with  which 
tbe  mucnline  good  sense  and  paramount  capacity  of  bis  chief 
ioapircd  the  younger  sluletronn.  Peel  was  eulogised  by  Glad- 
stone in  his  old  age  as  the  giealest  man  lie  had  ever  known. 
If  ibis  were  the  proper  place,  it  would  be  interesting  to  indulge 
in  some  reflection*  on  the  extent  to  whirh  the  example  of 
Peel's  changes  of  opinion  and  policv  may  have  influenced  bis 
successor  in  bi*  e<)unl1y  striking  departures  from  tbe  principles 
and  declaration*  ul  his  early  career. 

A  fealare  of  ibese  memoir*  which  should  not  pas*  unnoticed 
— for  it  is  one  which  redounds  to  the  credit  not  only  of  Peel 
bimscif,  but  of  those  whose  natural  desire  to  vindicate  tbe 
tiatesmnn'*  action*  might  well  have  been  held  to  jnstify  a  tone 
of  acerbity  in  reference  to  Peel's  adveriarie* — is  the  studied 
absence  of  penonaliiies  of  every  sort.  Mr.  Parker  rightly  say* 
ffaat  Peel's  magnanimous  silence  in  regard  to  bi*  opponents  is 
a  ir»it  of  greainess.  There  are  only  two  or  three  allusions  to 
Disraeli,  and  of  Canning,  Russell,  Cubden,  or  Stanley  there  i*  not 
an  nnkind  word.  It  was  the  same,  says  Mr.  Parker,  in  cimver- 
4ation.  'I  never,'  write*  Viscount  Cardwell,  '  hrnnl  him  speak 
nnbindly  of  hi*  persecutor*  ;  and  when  I  mentiom-d  this  to  Lady 
Peel  her  reply  was:  "  Ves,  hut  you  cannot  know  that  he  would 
never  allow  me  to  do  so." '     There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
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(ingle  tetter,  ipcccb,  or  nctton  of  Peel's  wliich  iot«rrnpta  thii 
Mntely  retircnce  in  regnrd  lo  the  Mlncks  of  )lrin(>  adversnriet, 
while  be  was  unifunnl;  generous  in  bis  remembrance  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  gr^atneia  of  his  opponents.  Emrone 
recollects  bis  Tetulv  and  cordial  ndmissinn  of  Cnnning's  prior 
claim  to  the  chief  honours  of  Catholic  Kinnncip«tton.  There 
is  a  letter  printed  in  the  Crokcr  Papers,  a<)dresseil  by  Peel  to 
Lndj  Canning  in  1835,  in  which,  in  a  oordini  aixl  unsoliciled 
offer  to  introduce  vnung  Lord  Canning  to  public  life  by 
mppointing  him  to  a  lordship  of  the  Treasury,  be  says  : — 

*I  should  be  proud  to  kita  Mm  (Lord  Canning)  tb«  nwwnB  of 
Bcquiriug  tbo  kuowledgo  that  might  enable  him  to  maintain  Ibe 
Iniitre  of  his  name,  atul  to  have  the  opportunity  of  marking  that 
attachment  ftnd  admiration  fur  bis  father  which  nporation  from  hill 
in  public  Ule  hu  never  abated.' 

Allempls  have  been  made,  as  the  editor  of  the  Peel  Memoirs 
remarks,  lo  point  out  in  what  Peel's  chief  strength  lay  ;  and 
both  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  George  Peel  endeavour  to  define  lbe< 
qualities  wbicb  gave  bir  Robert  his  conspicuous  position  {■' 
the  roll  of  British  statesmen.  Unquestionably  the  editor  Is 
right  in  saving  thai  'hia /arte  was  action.'  It  is  upon  bis 
<|lialities  as  n  man  of  atfairs  that,  in  almost  every  judgnieni 
passed  upon  Peel  as  n  statesman,  the  chief  stress  is  laid.  '  ^Vhai 
jio«terily  will  acknowledge  him  to  have  been,'  snys  Disraeli,  'if 
llie  greatest  Member  of  Parliament  that  evrr  livcil,'  And 
although  Mr.  (iladstone  described  this  eulogy  as  a  left-handed 
compliment,  bis  own  eulogium  is  not  essentially  diflinrnt: 
'  I'eel  was  the  be*t  man  of  business  who  was  ever  i'rime 
Alinister  of  this  country.'  The  same  aalborit}'  is  elsewhere 
<{Uiited  as  enterinining  tbo  opinion  ibatPml's  Ministry  of  1841- 
1^16  was  the  moil  prrfrctly  organised  odministrative  machine 
through  which  Great  Hrilain  has  ever  l>cen  governed.  The 
pages  of  these  memoirs  make  it  easy  to  understand  that  this 
was  the  case.  In  every  letter  there  is  evidence  of  that  lc«;n 
business  iniolligence  which  Peel  derived  from  his  meTcanitle 
ancestors  and  which,  transferred  from  the  warehouses  of  Lan- 
cashire to  the  odiccs  of  Whiieball  and  Downing  Street,  lie 
applied  incessantly  to  every  detail  of  the  business  of  the  State. 
In  this  respect  I'eel  was  the  moat  conspicuous  example  of  a 
class  of  Prime  Ministers  which  has  latterly  gono  a  good 
deal  out  of  fashion.  Nowadays  the  responsibilitirs  of  office, 
like  everything  else,  tend  to  become  specialised.  'I*be  work  of 
tlie  great  departments  of  the  Stale  hns  grown  to  such  n  degree 
as  to  make  it  no  longer  possible  for  a  Premier  to  exercise  over 
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tu  colleagdes  ihe  same  derive  of  HTecltve  cofltTol  which  in 
Mftiir  limM,  nnil  b«roiv  public  liuiinpti  hati  grown  to  itt 
pmtnt  unmanngrnble  tlimcniidni,  it  wbb  tlprmnl  the  ciprcial 
(onciion  of  the  Prime  Miniitcr  to  mainltit).  In  PmI'b  timi*  th« 
old  theory  of  the  prrmirrship  w*a  atill  unnltercd,  and  Perl  was 
biouelf  itt  matt  elTicicnt  eijxmcnt.  The  extremely  VAlunble 
and  intereiting  letleri  which  patcetl  b«lwe«n  Peel  and  his  mott 
irtive  and  r^piLble  collva^ue  in  hi*  last  Miiiiilrj-,  Sir  Jamet 
Grabnm,  ahow  the  extent  and  thoronghness  with  which  Peel 
applied  himtclf  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  businca* 
of  the  State.  It  npprnrt,  however,  that  already  in  184S  the 
frowtb  of  oflictal  buiincit  of  crery  kind  had  mclied  a  volume 
■bicfaeven  the  matchleasconatitution,  theunwenrjinf^diligence, 
uij  the  cunicieotioua  determination  uf  Peel  founil  loo  heavy  a 
tuk  for  a  single  brain.  In  an  intrreatin)i;  letter  to  Arbuthaot, 
Wcltington's  confidential  friend,  elicited  apparently  by  some 
nmplaint  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  the  inftequency  of 
Ulnuterial  contultation  upon  matters  of  general  policy,  Perl 
tWerrcs  upon  the  first  ayniploms  of  that  nver-euriosily  ant! 
tTCr-basy>nesa  of  Pariiainent  under  the  burthen  of  which  hit 
nooeasors  in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  C'ommoni  bare  of 
kle  been  so  much  more  sorely  oppressed.  'The  faet  is,'  he 
niles,  'that  tlie  stale  of  public  business  whili?  Parliament  sits 
ubccomiof;  in  many  ways  a  matter  of  most  serious  concern,' 
lad  b«  goes  on  to  give  the  following  remarkablo  aummnrr  of 
tbe  business  of  a  Prime  Minister  aa  he  understood  and 
ptaciised  it: — 

*1  deiy  tbe  Hinister  of  this  oonulry  to  perform  properly  the 
teiwof  his  offloe,— to  read  all  thut  he  ou^ht  to  read,  including  the 
•boU  foreign  corroepDndeBce ;  to  keep  up  the  cuuataut  communication 
"ith  Uia  QB4N}a  and  the  PiinoB ;  to  sue  all  whom  he  ought  to  see ;  to 
nparintood  the  gmnt  of  bonours  and  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
acelcciaatieal  pttronngo ;  to  write  with  his  own  hand  to  every  jioiwni 
*f  DOto  wrbo  ebooaca  to  write  to  him;  to  bo  prepared  for  ovory 
Malc^  ioclntlisg  tho  most  trumpery  concums;  to  do  all  th(40 
icuGiI^iiisablo  thitigK,  and  alao  eit  in  tho  Ilouflc  of  Cominoos  eight 
luo»  a  (lay  fur  one  litmilrnd  aod  eighteen  days. 

'Il  it  icupntitihlo  for  me  tint  to  feci  that  thii  dutioH  arc  incompatible, 
'oA  thoTC  all  human  strength, ^nt  least,  abuve  mine.  Tho  wont  of 
■tit  that  (he  really  important  dntics  to  the  eouutry^thoie  out  of  tlio 
Bmss  of  Commons — are  apt  to  be  neglected.  I  nevur  mean  to  aulre 
ttedifleulty  in  one  wajr — namely,  hy  going  to  the  Hoiuo  of  Lords. 
Balit  Biaal  bo  eotred  one  wny  or  another.  The  failure  of  the  mind 
)■  lb*  una]  way.  sit  we  kuon-  fmui  Aad  cxpvriunco.' 

>'>.  impossible  as  this  insk   sounds,  and  as  he  states  il  to  be, 

l'«l  not  only  contrived  lo  discbarge  it,  but  to  discharge  it  with 
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a  degree  of  all-round  efficiency  which  no  other  itateiman  hai 
cm  rivalled.  What  the  qualities  wrrr  which  enabled  him  lo 
do  so  bare  never  been  better  stHlcd  than  in  the  language 
emploved  after  hif  death  by  hi*  eminent  tidvenary  Disntcli ; — 

'  Nature  hul  combioBi]  in  Sir  Kobert  Peel  mauy  admirablo  parUJ 
In  him  a  pkyaical  fraiuo  incapable  of  fatigue  was  united  with  aa 
uoderstandint;  ei|ually  vigort>u§  and  fiexiblo.  Ho  wae  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  metbud  in  the  highoet  degree,  and  with  great  powers  of 
appUcaticoit  which  weio  eustainod  by  a  prodigirms  moraory,  while  he 
OonM  convey  bis  aoquieitione  with  clear  and  flnont  elocution.'  ile 
thus  became  'a  traoscendeot  admin  is  tm  tor  uf  public  bunnon,  and  a 
matcblcKS  mnatcr  of  debate  in  a  popular  acociiibly.' 

The  qoeation  which  has  been  atkcd  and  answered  in  difTcrcnt 
ways  over  and  over  again  since  hi*  death,  i*  inevitably  mi*«d 
nfreab  by  these  volumes,      Wa*  Sir  Kobert  Peel  a  statesman  nf 
the  fint  class  ?     Was  he  a  great  man  ?     We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  in  these  volumes  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  Ibis  question,  which  must  depend  in  any 
t:aso  on  tbe  definition  of  greatncai.     As  waa  said  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  (his  article,  these  volumes  leave  the  repatatioa 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  almost  precisely  where  it  wa*  before  they 
were   publi*lied.      They   contain    nothing   detrimental    to    bis 
fame,  while  they  abound   in    what  goes  U>  sustain  his  crnlit. 
Un   the   other    hand,   they   contain    nothing   which    raises   the 
previously  formed  estimate  of  the  nature  of  hi*  intellect  and  ita 
limitatiunt.     Peel  ,wat  not  a  inan  of  geniiu,  though  Mr.  Parker  ^J 
would  have  us  call  him  one,  and  in  proof  of  tbe  assertion  cileo^^ 
tbe  two  notes  of  it  which  Peel  possessed,  'an  inhnilc  capacity ^^ 
for  taking  pains,  and  in  his  work  habitual  success.'     ThcM-  may 
W  notes  of  genius,  but  they  are   not  conclusive   proofs  of  its 
existence :  ilicn-  arc  loo  many  inslan<»s  of  lAborjoua  industry 
far  removed   fn>m    genius,   and  of   unquestionable  genius  n 
crowned  by  success.     If  we  were  aslied  to  characterise  in 
word   the  dominant   quality  of  Sir   Robert   Peel,  we   shoal 
designate  a  quality  seldom  associated  with  genius^-eBiciency, 
Me   did    everything   well  that    he  tried  (o  do.     In    the  realm 
of  action  be   made  no  mistake*,  and  could    always  be  relied 
on  to  do  whatever  nenlcil  to    be   done.     If  the  definition    of 
a    constitutional    stalrsmnn    a*    a    man    of  common    opinion 
and    uncommon    abilities    is  a   aouiid  one,    then    Peel    waa 
statesman  of  the  first  rank.      For  he  was  supremely  able,  and 
his  opinions  were    the    opinion*  of  the    average    man    of   his 
class  and  time,     I)ut  the  de6nition   is  applicable  more  to  an 
executive   Minister  than    to   a  statesman;  for  the    latter  t«na 
surely    implies    some    gift    of    imagination,    some   endownwnt, 
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of  cmtire   power.      On   ihlt    itde    Peel   was  conspicuoosly 

delicicat :    he  doi  unly  hsd   no  imitKi'f '""i   '">'   ^*  did  not 

t^mpotbisp    with    it    in    olben.       He    diilikod    Canning;    he 

diilrutlrd    Falmrnlon :    he    ncrer    npprcsrialcd    Difracli;    he 

niituodcrtluiid    Ciladttonc.      The    minds   with   which    he    pre- 

Unti  to  coH>p«mtR  were  the  practical  matter- nf- fact  minds  of 

Vttlington  or  ^ir  James  Graham.      In  theic  three  volumes  of 

Irlitn  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  loundett  Mnse,  and  not 

a  tin{[le    foolish    ubu^rvatioa ;  but   thi^re  is    ■caiccly  a    single 

original    i<Ica  or    pregnant    saying.      Peel's  was    probably    the 

mott  srrvii-vnblR  intellect  ever  applied  to  Englith  politics;  but 

II  was  esscmially  a  mechanical   inletlect.      He  understood  the 

luiiiMSs    rather  than   the  art  of  statesmanship.     No  political 

comspondence   with    which    we  are  acquainted    is    so    closely 

omTersant  as  Peel's  with  those  immediate  administrative  duties 

vhich  preoccupied  his  tbuughts ;  none  is  so  deficient  in  what 

Oiiy  he  called  statesmanlike  speculation.     There  is  perhaps  no 

better  BVailnhie  evidence  of  the  justice  of  these  criticisms  than 

liM  which  the  Tnmwntth  Maniteslo  affords.     The  Tamworth 

Manifiesto  is  pcrlinps  the  most  formal,  ilelibernle,  and  considered 

Hstemeat  of  bis  political  principles  which  Peel  ever  penned  or 

mtem).    h  professed  to  be,  and  was,  a  frank  exposition  of  ^aeral 

principles  and  views  made  at  a  moment  of  signal  interest,  on 

.      itv  morrow  ol  a  great  con«tilutiona1  change  to  which  its  author 

H^  been  persistently  opposed.      It  is  an  extremely  adroit  slalc- 

HBeot   ntid  tt  is  a  thoroughly  practical  statement.     It  expresses 

•ith  great  accuracy  the  practical  character  uf  Peel's  mind,  which 

*u  ever  ready  to  accept  a  fait  accontfili.     Due   read   in   the 

cold  atmosphere  of  to-day  the  Tamworth  Manifeslo  is  nothing 

tiore  than  an   afTirmatlon  that  the  fact  of  having  resisted  the 

ftefona  Bill  was  no  necessary  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  office 

*fter  it  had  passed,  and  a  statement  that  he  and  his  followers 

^ere  ready  to  accept  the  new  constitutional  order  and  to  obstain 

^fom   every  attempt  to  upset  it.     Hut   though    the  Tamworth 

-^lonifeslo   is  thus  a  proof  of  the  strong  practical  sagacity  of 

Sir  Robert  I'eel,  it  is  a  proof  of  nothing  more  than  this.     It 

vioataios  not  a   single  vivid  or   luminous  phrase;  it  oSers  no 

*vidence  that  its  writer  divined  the  problems  of  the  future,  or 

Understood  the  new  forces  which  reform  bad  brought  into  play. 

Ic  is  the  prognmmc  of  an  adroit  party  manager  rather  than  the 

manifesto  of  n  far-seeing  statesman.     The  only  phrase  of  Peel's 

^hich  is  still  rcmcmberrd — '  Kegister,  register,  register' — has 

t«x  sixty  jears,  since  it  was  first  coinnl,  been  the  watchword  of 

I     *ii  political  parties ;  but  it  is  the  motto  of  an  election  agent 

L    father  thoQ  of  a  Minister. 
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Vel,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Tamworth  Manifesto  was  '  mxiS 
Attempt  to  construct  %  P*'l>'  without  principles,'  nnil  that  the 
Coniervatitm  of  which  Peel  was  the  founder  vtrovu  '  to  c»ttj  or 
Affairs  by  subslitutiDfc  the  fulfilment  uf  the  duties  of  office  for 
the  performance  uf  the  functions  of  goTeronieni,'  it  would  be 
both  stupid  and  ungrateful  to  ignore  the  value  of  the  eminent: 
■prrice  rendered  to  the  constitution  bjr  k  statesman  who,  in  th« 
hour  of  despair  and  apprehended  revolution,  was  able  to  rall^ 
the  forces  of  onler  and,  nrresling  with  a  wigorou*  hand  th» 
paralysis  which  threatened  to  destroy  party  government,  tO' 
demonstrate  not  merely  the  political  capacity,  but  the  indi»* 
j>eniability  of  the  classes  which  had  appeared  to  be  for  ever 
ostracised  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  These  letters, 
like  almost  every  memoir  which  relates  to  the  period  of  the 
Reform  Act,  testify  to  the  ciaggeratcd  opprcbcnsions  which 
were  seriously  enterlained  by  critics  of  every  sort,  an<I  of  which 
the  pessimism  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  refused  to  enter  the 
reformed  Mouse  of  Commons,  was  the  most  signal  exampl 
The  depression  was  not  confined  to  the  Tadpoles  and  TaperS|l 
who  could  conjecture  no  means  whereby  to  repair  the  rarag< 
wrought  in  the  Tory  ranks  by  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B. 
Serious  politicians  seriously  anticipated,  during  the  lirst  weeks 
of  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  an 
English  version  of  the  French  National  Convention.  In  Peel's 
OWD  view,  OS  expressed  in  1823,  '  the  question  was  not.  Can 
you  turn  out  unj  Gorcmment  ?  but.  Can  you  keep  in  any 
Government  and  stave  ofT  confusion?'  Hut  lie  re-solutely  set 
himself  to  work  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  a  success,  and  to 
falsify  the  predictions  of  himself  and  his  friends  by  showing 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  could  be  made  to  work 
very  much  after  the  model  of  the  old  House  of  Common*. 
He  succenled  by  dint  of  his  practical  gifts,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  busiorss,  by  his  happy  instinct  fur  compromise, 
which  made  it  easier  for  htm  than  for  otfaer  men  to  take 
■dvuitage  of  the  elements  of  ngrerment  briween  himsiOf  and 
hi*  opponents.  It  is  the  highest  praiH:  and  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  service  higher  than  either  the 
gift  of  Catholic  Emancipaiioo  or  the  Rej>eal  of  the  Corn  Laws — 
lor  both  those  meatures  must  have  pu»eil  without  him  had  he 
not  embraced  them,  as  they  would  have  passed  in  spite  of  him 
had  he  continued  to  oppose  them — that  by  his  good  sense, 
motlerntion,  »nd  knowlwlge  of  affairs  he  was  able  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  English  political  life  and  of  constitutional 
practice  amid  the  shock  of  a  calaclTscn  which  threatened  to 
aabvett  both.     Alone  among  the  members  of  his  party,  alone,  it 
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auy  even  be  mi d.  Among  the  IcniJen  on  either  tide  nt  thnt  time, 
Petl  uw  that  the  itTcngth  of  the  House  of  Commoni  at  ma 
iaitilution,  aa<l  the  furcv  uf  its  Iraditiuu),  were  atrouitcr  than  the 
•ioleace  of  the  etude  revolutionaries  who  were  espccted  in 
1B38  to  overturn  the  Contlilulion.  It  is  to  Peel  that  we  owe 
tkt  first  and  most  signal  illustration  of  that  special  charac- 
mistic  ol  the  British  House  of  Commnnt  which  has  done  wo 
msch  to  give  stability  to  our  politics  in  tlie  nineteenth 
century :  it*  power  of  absorbing  into  its  system  the  most 
usrchical  and  seemingly  destructive  elements,  and  of  deriving 
fnah  authority  and  vigour  from  the  infusion  of  opinions  and 
forces  which,  superficially  considered,  might  seem  irrecon- 
cileably  inconsisieot  with  tho  spirit  of  the  English  constitution. 
Par  as  we  have  travelled  since  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
■idely  as  polilicnl  opinions  ami  even  axioms  of  government 
We  altered,  the  House  of  Commons  of  Pitt  and  l*'os,  of  Peel 
«nd  Kussell,  of  nisracli  and  Gladstone,  is  tn  its  essentials  un- 
changed. That  this  is  so  is  due  more  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  Sir  Kobeit  Peel  than  to  any  other  single  cause. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  careers  of  the  two  great 

Ministers  whose  names  we  have  linked  together  in  this  article 

inevitably  suggest  compnriaon  and  contrast;  though  it  muat 

always  be  diliicult,  having  rrgartl  to  the  wide  dissimilarity  of 

the  conditions  under  which   ihcy  workml,  to  fix   their  rclmivc 

positions  in  the  toll  of  British  statesmen.     There  is  a  certain 

OBsatisfMniirincss  nhuut  the  careers    of    both,  which  makes  it 

impossible  for  any  sympathetic  student  of  the  policy  of  either 

Muesmon  not  to  wish  that  each  had  been  favoured  with  a  more 

lengthened  span  of  life.     How  different  hod  been  the  estimate 

u(  Pitt  had  be  lived  to  wear  the  laurels  with  which  Waterloo 

■oald  have   crowned  himt      How  much  of  the  interminable 

cenirorcrsy  which  has  raged  round  the  morality  of  Peel's  conduct 

ia  relation  to  the  dirn  Laws  would  have  been  silenced  in  his 

(svoor  had  he  been  spared  to  lead  the  Peelites  in  1B53,  and  to 

«VD  the  country,  as  his  uutbority  would  have  assuredly  enabled 

bun  to  do,  from  the  blunders  of  the  Crimean  War  1    But  to  each 

cune  all  too  soon  '  tho  blind  Fury  with  th*  abhorred  shears' ;  and 

pMterity  must  appraiso  their  fame   as  they  were,  not  at  they 

tt  have  been, 
le  career  of  Peel  was  in  one  respect,  at  least,  more  fortunate 
tW  that  of  Pitt.  It  followed  the  line  of  natural  development 
■B  political  progress.  In  antecedents,  in  training,  and  in  habits 
"I  thought  more  conservative  than  the  earlier  statesman,  and 
Ijppciied  from  principle  to  that  paitiamenlury  reform  which 
■tn  in  his  yonth  had  on  principle  befriended,  Peel  followed  a 
L  course 
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coune  which  ran  parallel,  for  th«  mogt  part,  with  the  rtrer  of 
progreii.  The  Reform  Act  once  pasani,  the  most  iareterkte 
enemj  of  Keform  became  the  chirf  of  practical  reformen. 
In  Pitt,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  natural  growth  of  piincipl 
more  liberal,  in  th«  firit  instance,  than  ihote  of  reel,  w. 
Rrrcstctl  by  the  iron  n«ce«sitiei  of  theitni^le  for  the  nmion 
exiitence  of  Great  Britain  which  be  was  obliged  tu  wage  for 
two-thirda  of  bis  career  as  a  Minister.  In  a  word,  the  bloodj 
Revolution  of  France,  provoking  an  ineriiable  Teaclion  in  every 
English  mind,  made  a  Tory  of  the  Liberal  in  Pitt,  while  the 
bloodless  icroluiion  nf  1833  in  KngUnd  made  a  Liberal  of 
a  Conacrvstive  Peel ;  and  Peel  became,  almost  without  wishing 
it,  what  Pitt  IimI  wished  to  be;  Peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform,  the  practical  objects  of  Pitt's  early  administration, 
became  the  unattainable  ideals  of  bis  later  life.  In  the  wild 
night  of  revolution  the  Pole-alar  by  which  he  would  have 
steered  was  lost  to  view,  and  he  had  to  guide  the  ship  by  tbe 
lurid  beacoBB  of  war,  which  drew  him  ever  further  and  farther 
from  his  early  course. 

Peel's  happier  fortune  led  him  from  the  din  of  battles, 
which  had  overwhelmed  bis  predecessor,  to  those  paths  of  pence 
for  which  the  whole  bent  of  bis  mind  so  eminently  fitted  him. 
Though  the  great  Continental  struggle  was  not  yet  over  when 
he  entered  on  political  life,  ihree-touriha  of  bis  nailiauienlary 
career  ai>d  the  whole  period  of  bis  power  as  Premier  were 
spent  in  a  profound  European  peace,  in  wbich  the  probtema  which 
bad  occupied  Pitt's  early  thoughts  called  aloud  for  aeitlcment 
under  conditions  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  Peel'* 
special  qualities.  By  a  bitter  irony  Pitt  was  obliged  to  offer  la 
his  maturity  a  steadfast  and  uncompromising  n!aiitance  to  the 
measures  to  which  be  bad  been  attached,  and  to  which,  in 
ulher  circumstances,  be  wonld  willingly  have  continued  to 
devote  his  splendid  gcnina;  while  Peel  was  led  to  bring  all  tbe 
resources  of  hia  unequalled  parliamentary  utlcnta  to  the  taak  of 
persuading  a  hostile  aristocracy  and  •  reluctant  party  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  or  to  acquiescence  in  legislation  which  he 
had  all  his  life  oppitsed.  Could  there  bt!  a  more  convincing  illiia- 
tmtionofthe  iron  coercion  which  environment  exercises  over 
the  wilts  and  wishes  of  the  most  powerful  of  statesmen  ? 

if,  with  equal  capacities  for  tbe  business  of  administration  and 
for  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Pitt  and  Peel 
may  be  held  to  have  rivalled  each  other  in  the  posseaaion  of 
those  qualitica  which  make  a  great  domestic  siatcaman,  tbe 
ftttenpt  to  press  comp<-iris4m  further  fails  by  reason  of  the 
iDiqwIity  ot  tbcir  op])urtunities.     Tg  Pitt  was  denied  what 
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gnntod  to  Peel,  the  UTMr  for  wliich  eacli  was  but  tulted,  tb« 
cuter  of  a  Rreat  Peace  Miaiilcr.  Tbe  history  of  Pill'j  adminit- 
tation  uniii  1 7^3  iuf!);cili  thnt,  bad  he  been  free  to  devote  him- 
Mlf  to  domeftic  polilics,  he  would  have  been  the  grenlesi  Peac« 
Minister  KngUntl  bat  ever  known.  But  ibrrc  i*  nothing  to 
fuitic  our  gucM  ai  to  what  would  have  become  of  Pcnl  bad  he 
been  callei)  upon  to  face  the  vast  compl  teat  ions  of  a  European 
rar.  Pitt  is  best  knuwn  as  i  War  Klioister,  but  it  is  easy  to 
picture  biin  aa  a  Peace  Mioialer.  It  is  impossible  lo  think  of 
tVel  dirorced  from  the  commercial  statesmanship  in  which  ho 
excelled.  We  may  feel  fairly  confident  that  un^er  hii  super- 
intendence inch  blun<lrrs  as  were  commitleil  in  Quibrron  nay 
snd  in  Holland  would  never  hare  Ixwn  permitted.  But  would 
Peel  have  foreseen  the  Peninsular  War  and  its  results  ?  Would 
be  have  displayed  in  the  midst  of  a  vrorl<l-wide  conflagration 
that  spirit,  iniiomitable  under  every  buffet  of  adverse  fortune, 
that  perennial  serenity  and  hopefulness  of  temperament,  which 
Msbled  Pill  through  a  long  succession  of  years  lo  meet  the 
coemie*  of  England  in  the  gate,  and  to  become  the  animatinf; 
brain  of  Europe  in  the  Homeric  struggle  against  Napoleon? 
We  cannot  answer;  for  happily  Peel  wa*  never  tried  at  Pitt 
*u  tried.  To  foreign  alFoiis  he  devoted  almost  less  of  his 
nind  than  did  Pitt  to  domestic  legislation  after  179v[;  and  his 
titwa  of  foreign  policy  are  almost  a  blank.  Thus,  though  we 
ttjroonlrasl  the  fortunes,  we  can  scarcely  compare  the  capacity 
<f  ibe  two  statesmen.  But  it  is  perhaps  no  unjust  conclusion 
»  affirm  thai,  if  Peel  was  the  abler  Minister,  Pitt  was  the 
jreater  man. 
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Aet.  V.-— 1.  Kjatnpk*  of  Carved  Oak  tVootltcork  in  t/u  Ilmiset 
and  Furniture  of  the  Sixtfenth  and  Ser^nleeulk  CmUiritt.  Bj 
W.  B.  Sam)«ra.     Londun,  l$i$3. 

2.  Specimen*  of  Antique  Carved  J-'urttilttrt  and  iyoodK-ork 
{English).    By  A.  Marsbdl.     L»Ddon,  18S5. 

3.  Examples  of  OH  FarnitHrt  {Englinh  and  Foretgn).  B_^  A.  E. 
Chancellor.     London,  1898, 

THIS  is  a  aelf-conscioos  «nd  imiutlve  age.  W«  look  to  tlie 
Mat  for  inipiiation,  wilh  too  little  regard  for  ibe  ipecial 
Dccctsitics  nnd  conditions  of  our  own  day.  Let  him  who  would 
firid  full  and  cugrnt  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  view 
the  Law  Courts  in  fleet  Street  within  and  without.  The 
accomplishnl  anihitect,  with  infinite  labour  and  xcal,  brought 
tog(!ther  a  congttriet  of  beautiful  omatnent  and  detail  wholly 
unfitted  for  London  smoke  aod  fog,  and,  having  bt^coaie  as  it 
were  bypnotiied  by  the  spirit  of  medisvalism,  persuaded  himself 
and  others  that  a  building  apparrntly  intended  for  a  monastery 
in  a  remote  part  of  Spain  satisfied  the  requirements  of  courts 
of  justice  ii)  the  roiddle  of  London.  But  whatever  architectural 
failures  may  be  due  to  a  too  slavish  regard  for  pret^ent, 
the  present  lASle  for  the  furniture  and  woodwork  of  a  bygone 
age  is  le*so|)on  to  adverse  critieitm.  Our  nee<I*  in  this  respect 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  our  forefathers;  and 
the  old  models  are  so  good,  while  the  funiilure  of  the 
mahogany  age  of  fifty  years  ago  is  so  incurably  aitd  irredeeoi- 
ably  bad,  that  we  cannot  go  very  far  wrong  in  reverting  to 
earlier  and  purer  canons  of  tAste.  flcncc  there  are  few  pursuits 
which  have  given  more  pleasure  to  tbcir  votaries  than  the  search 
for  and  collection  of  spt^cimcns  of  old  oak  handicnift:  few,  it 
must  be  axided,  in  which  the  wily  deJiler  has  put  more  phrasnti- 
tries  up<m  the  confiding  customer.  For  here  supply  is  in 
no  wise  adequate  to  dooiand,  l''ire,  worm,  damp,  neglect, 
decay,  accident,  have  contributed  to  leave  comparatively  little 
of  the  garniture  of  an  old  English  house.  It  was  clear  very 
early  that  the  stock  must  be  maintained  from  other  sources. 
What  those  sources  are  wc  shall  indimtc  presently  more  at 
length  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  now  that  the  forger's  activity  has,  (o 
a  certain  extent,  recoiled  upon  his  own  heail.  The  gtmeral 
suspicion  cast  U|M>n  old  oak  has  made  the  unlearned  very  shy 
about  buying,  and  while  distnisting  their  own  judgnieDt  ihey 
have  even  less  oonfidenee  in  the  vendor's  assurances  and  recoin- 
meodations. 

It  is  remarkable  how  sc-anly  and  inadequate  is  the  literature 
of  the  subject.     Church  furniture  and    liltings   have  received 
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^^^Hant  atlentiun,  bui  (lometiic  furuiturv  aeeoit  to  hnvc  bcrn 
1^*  l^at  extent  nvglected.  Many  excellent  drnwingi  have,  it 
it  Uw,  been  puliliibed,  but  the  letter-presa  in  almost  all  ctisr.A 
it  mmpre  biiiI  iniiccurate.  Architpcla  tind  others  have  given  us 
plfttei  which,  while  tuppl^inf;  admtrAblr  noiktnf;  draniogs  fur 
■lesigncr*,  nrc  accompanied  by  descriptions  which  illuilrnte  only 
■be  shuUowneu  of  the  writer's  knowlcd^.  For  initancc,  in  a 
volume  published  not  many  vc.ir*  ago,  n  drawing  is  given  of  a 
Jacobean  aooin-le^cd  table,  which  bai  been  faiitaslicnily 
diristened  '  Ch.-iutt-r'»  table.'  The  author  proceeds  gravely  to 
dikcuss  the  cjueilion  whether  the  table  may  not  have  bem 
broagbt  from  Italy  by  the  poet,  who  spent  some  considerable 
lime  in  that  country  about  the  period  of  the  lifimiisaitce  ! 

Old  carred  oak  furniture  such  as  (he  collector,  not  beini;  a 

millioaaire,  is  likely  to  pick  up,  may  be  referred  to  a  fairly 

well-ilcfmed  [Mrri(H),    There  is  little  to  be  found  of  n  dnie  before 

or  after  the  seventeenth  century.     Specimens  of  rent  Klizabclhnn 

«ork  were  never,  in  later  days,  sufficiently  common  for  many 

fxamplea  to  hare  survived ;  and  when,  after  the  beginning  of 

(Jueeo  Anne's  reign,  fashion  changed,  the  old  acbool  of  wood- 

(arrera  |>asMHl   away,  learing  laccesiora  whose  elTorta  are  but 

Itcblc  and  degenerate  imitations  of  the  work  of  the  iprecrding 

cenlory.     The  simplicity  of  primitive  limes  was  long  preserved 

in  tbc  forms,  and  is  ilill  preserved  in  the  nnmes,  of  articles  of 

^n>c«ic    use.      The    cup*hoard    on    which    the    f^oxun    settler 

migcd  his  drinking-cups,  the  side-board  on  which  be  put  aside 

ibe  dishes  and  food  not  in  immediate  use,  the  trestle- supported 

board  or  table  on  which    his  meal  was  laid,  attest   the  rude 

donestic  economy  of  the  day  ;  and  what  was  good  enough  for 

Ike  early  immigrant  served    with    little    modification    for    bis 

RKceMor*,  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  many  generations.     Scattered 

htieand  (here  in  the  dwellings  of  the  richer  thanes  or  in  the 

Dooastcrics  more  elaborate  work  might  no  doubt  be  met  with, 

tidily  ornamented  furniture  and  fittings  from  Italy;  but  classical 

ioBaence  was  too  refined,  too  far  above  the  necessities  of  such 

tods  times,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  the  develop- 

Bent  of  the  household  surroundings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  eorl  or 

ftsne.     Nor  will  that  inllucnce  be  found  li>  play  a  greater  part 

»'  a  later  period.     Activity  and  invention  during  the  .Middle 

-^Itts  ran  almost  exclusively  in  devotional  or  military  channel*. 

^Ittc  luxury  existed  it  was  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to 

'nietiastical  forms.    When  the  wealthy  baron  wanted  to  furnish 

tiiscastle  with  extraordinary  splendour  he  bad  to  apply  to  the 

'Kbiiect,  who  transferred  bodilv,  rather  than  translated,  into 

*Md  the  fine  Gothic  conceptions  and  designs  which  belonged 
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in  truth  to  the  stmcturc  and  oniMii«nt  of  a.  churcb.     Little 
genuine  Gothic  fumitun!  mnnins  to  our  ilays,  but  we  can  »«i 
plenty  of  rsamplirs  in  the  illutninatioat  of  misialt  nml   otlu-r.j 
work*.     Alluwing  for  stiflue^ns  and  conventionality  of  drawings  i 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  uicb  adaptations  roust  bav^J 
been  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  to  the  laat  tieigree  i  but  tbe^ 
sacrifice  of  comfort  to  dignity  and  sumptuousncssia  readily  made. ' 
Pugin  designed  some  Gothic  furnitUTe  for  Windsor  Castle,  aotl 
tbc  fidelity  with  which  he  adhcn^  to  ancient  mmlrls  made  bis 
failure  to  produce  work  eitlier  in  good  taste  or  iu]apt<-d  for  its 
purpose  only  more  complete.  ^H 

Domestic  convenience  and  luxury  were  all  but  unknown  to  ^1 
the  middle  clocses  in  Enicland  before  the  Tudor  period.  During- 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  Wan  of  the  Roses,  national 
wealth,  which  showed  bat  sli^bt  increment  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  fraoklio, 
the  well-to-do  burgher,  even  the  cnftsman  and  the  hasbandman, 
began  to  look  for  elegance  and  comfort  in  the  place  of  bale 
necessities.  Art,  which  hod  been  confined  to  the  church  uitl^_ 
the  castle,  deigned  to  visit  the  hall  ami  the  homestead.  Ai^| 
school  of  wood-carvers  of  considerable  skill  and  ability  bad  ^^ 
survived  the  troubled  times  of  lite  fifteenth  century ;  and 
although  their  work  will  not  often  bear  cumjuarison  in  ies|Kct 
of  eitlier  taste  or  precision  with  the  exquisite  carvings  executetl 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  rood-screens  and  bench-ends  in  many 
churches  and  caned  panelling  in  a  few  manor-houses  prove 
that  the  handicraftsman's  skill  had  survived  the  decadence  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Hut  when  Gothic  architecture  was  obsolete, 
and  the  men  were  dead  who  worked  out  Gothic  cincrpliona  in 
stone  or  wood,  it  became  necessary  to  liNtk  abntad  for  what 
Kngland  could  no  longer  supply.  As  Tudor  tiinrj  advanced 
and  the  last  of  the  old  workmen  passed  away,  luring  taught 
tlicir  mystery  to  no  successors,  the  thortcomings  of  native  talent 
were  supplied  from  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries.  When 
the  tide  of  the  Renaissance  flowing  from  Italy  was  spreading 
itaclf  over  the  plains  of  Wrslrm  Europe,  the  simultaneous 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce  was  rapidly  creating  wraith; 
and  wealth  refused  to  be  cimfined  within  the  narrow  limits,  the 
restrictive  trammels,  of  the  jMst.  Just  as  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  and  literature  called  forth  a  band  of  scholars  whose 
nmmen  and  industry  unlocked  for  (hem  with  little  delay  the 
gates  of  their  new  inheritance,  so  classic  art  found  equal  ability 
and  devotion  in  the  craftsman.  Tbc  eim/vettnU}  period  pru- 
duced  wood-carvrrs  in  Italy,  France,  and  Mandcra  whose  works 
are  the  pattern  and  despair  of  modem  imitators.     Coitunililicft> 
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ijmi  botnrrcn  EngUnd  nnct  thr  Low  Coantrin  had  been  (!«n«tAitf 
uid  intimntr  (turinjr  ttiR  MtiMlr  A^-ti,  owiiiK:  (o  the  wo(>l  trade  ; 
and  wbiMi  «  c»il  fur  the  ii«w  dRve]opm«iit  of  art  aiose  in 
England,  it  wa*  only  natural  that  the  respi>ase  should  come 
from  Flanders.'  The  finer  woodwork,  of  sixteen th-centarj-  date, 
which  fortnnalety  is  Mill  to  be  admirod  in  inanj  hittoric 
mansions  throuffhoul  the  land,  wn*  almtnt  all  executed  by 
Flemish  workmen,  many  of  whom  hnd  itoubtlMi  nought  (he-se 
ihores  as  Tcrngcm  ptcnping;  from  reltirioux  prrtKcutiun.  Thit 
richlyM3irvcd  panelling,  the  orcrnianti!!  or  ncreeo  decorated 
with  grotestiue  figure*  expcuied  with  Tiracity  and  precision, 
betray  their  foreign  origin  just  a>  surely  as  the  '  Flannders  kiit ' 
of  the  church  inventories  of  an  earlier  age.  Of  course  we  are 
not  to  assume  that  n^itive  skill  was  altogether  wanting.  KngHsh 
voriimen,  at  first  no  doubt  under  tbe  direction  of  l-'lnniih 
artificers,  but  afterwards  without  foreign  assistance,  pixKluced 
much  good  work  ;  but  in  the  higher  class  of  subjects,  in  the 
more  correct  nnalnmicnl  representation  of  figure*  and  the 
■kilfnl  rendering  of  foliagi!,  bnglisb  art  cannot ,  be  said  to  have 
approached  tbe  Continental  standard.  How  hi^  that  standard 
was,  how  well-nigh  unapproachable,  is  perhaps  best  shown 
in  the  magnificent  wood-carving;  of  the  organ  loft  in  the  chapel 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  executed  in  153j. 

Tbe  excellence  uf  FliiEabetban  and  Jacobean  work  fully 
maintained  the  tradition  of  former  years.  It  is  only  after  the 
Civil  War  that  the  decadence  Itvcamrt  marked.  Although 
much  fine  work  of  KcstorntJon  dnte  remains  in  many  of  our 
^rent  churches,  no  frcth  impetus  stimulale^l  and  directed 
the  derelnpmrnt  of  domirslic  furniture.  As  tliv  serentoentli 
century  cliised,  each  decade  saw  less  and  less  originality 
ol  design,  ami  a  complete  de^enenscy  in  English  carvnl  onk 
marks  the  l^lanoretian  age.  Any  date  subsequent  to  about 
1700  on  a  cabinet  or  butfel  is  generally  surrounded  by  work 
which  prores  how  groat  was  the  fall  from  the  height  attained  in 
past  days.  Each  year  saw  greater  poverty  of  conception,  and 
tuder,  shallower,  and  more  perfunctnry  ornament;  but  the  art, 
well-nigh  defunct,  received  its  death-bluw  from  an  unl<K)ked>for 
quarter.  In  the  year  1724,  the  master  of  a  West  Indian  ship 
brought  home  some  logs  of  wood  called  mahogany  as  ballast, 
and  gave  them  to  hit  brother,  Dr.  William  Gibbons,  a  London 
physician  of  some  repute,  who  was  building  a  honae.  Tbe 
carpenlers  dcclarml  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their  tools,  and 
refused  to  use  it.  Mahogany,  as  we  know  it,  is  more  easily 
worketl  than  oak;  but  it  must  be  rememberwl  that  the  early 
impoTtatioGS  consisted  uf  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mafaogstny 
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from  the  Ulnnd  of  St.  Domingo,  an  extremely  hard  variety  ;  am) 
iho  use  of  Engltth  onk  hiul  ilim  fnr  some  time  been  largvily 
superecdnt  by  soft-grti'tavd  w(h>i1s.  A  (mndle-box  was  aftcr- 
wanls  made  of  the  new  wood,  which  looked  «o  well  that  a 
bureau  was  taken  in  band.  This  attracted  the  admiration  of 
th«  doctor's  visitors,  and,  amon^t  them,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buckintrham,  who  ordered  another  of  the  same  material.  A 
supply  bein^  easily  obtained,  maho^ny  became  the  rage,  and 
all  who  mndc  any  pretence  to  Ix-  in  the  rnihion  hastened  to 
clear  their  home*  of  old  oak  furniture  to  make  way  lor  its  more- 
elegant  rival.  Thus  many  a  costly  chest,  cabinet,  nr  tiedstead 
was  degraded  from  the  mansion  to  the  cottage.  I'eople  uftert 
wonder  at  (be  finely-carved  oak  still  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  humble  dwellinj^  and  draw  therefrom  unwarrantable  con- 
clusions as  to  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  English  peasant 
in  Iho  past.  The  truth  is,  such  things  only  came  into  bis 
possession  because  no  one  else  wnnletl  them  :  and  such  appre- 
ciation as  the  modern  possessnr  has  of  thrir  beauties  dates 
only  from  yesterday,  when  the  urgent  in(iuiries  of  collectors 
have  given  to  the  ignorant  very  exaggerated  notitms  of  the 
value  of  their  treasures. 

So  English  oak  feU'out  of  sight.  Only  the  finer  and  mor«^ 
massive  specimens  were  nlloweil  to  stand  in  the  old  hall  or 
chamljcr,  where  jwrhaps  they  had  uriglually  been  put  together. 
As  the  century  advanced  French  inllucnce  became  more  pn>- 
nounced.  In  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third,  Cbippendalc- 
and  his  successors  designed  furniture  of  peculiar  grace,  and 
execute^l  their  conceptions  with  workmanship  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Lovers  of  old  oak,  if  any  remained  at  that 
period,  could  not  deny  tlie  excellence  and  convenience  of  the 
new  fashion,  surpassing  the  old  in  many  essential  respects;  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  present  revival  of  taste  should  have- 
once  more  brought  into  prominence  such  admirable  work.  To 
what  farther  perfection  the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  styles 
might  have  attained  it  is  profitless  to  inquire.  The  long  war 
with  France  shut  us  out  Irom  the  reception  of  fresh  ideas  from 
the  Continent,  and  by  fettering  trade  and  swelling  taxation 
closed  the  purses  of  citir^ms.  A  long  wlnU-r  of  bail  taste  set 
in:  a  winter  only  broken  by  a  tanly  and  uncertain  spring  in 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The  awakening  is  even  yet 
far  from  universal  or  thorough.  'Hie  note  was  first  sounded  by. 
the  anti({uary  and  the  ecc  lei  to  log  is  I,  who  pointed  out  tb« 
degradation  which  had  overtaken  our  churches,  and  insisted 
upon  the  grace  and  fitness  of  mediirvnl  models.  The  extension 
of  ibeir  principles  from  the  church  to  the  house  was  easy  and 
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natunJ.  When  nitcntion  bad  once  been  called  lo  the  escel- 
leoce  of  the  old  work,  the  ■nferluritjr  of  the  new  itood  out  ia 
■hockinif  promioence,  and  all  who  bad  artittic  aiptrationa 
haatened  to  follow  ibe  belter  way. 

Having  akdrhed  thus  hailily  the  history  of  the  development 
f  old  Koglith  I'umilurr,  wc  maj-  now  fill  in,  with  a  tittle  more 
<l(-lall,  the  outlines  whtrh  rmbracc  the  sperinl  peri™!  which  baa 
nlmo*t  ibc  unlv  practJeal  inC<-rc*I  for  the  eonnoisarur  of  domestic 
car^'ed  oak.  I'bat  period  is,  as  we  hare  inid,  the  Beventeentb 
ccDtorT.  We  will  examine  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  piecei 
of  furniture  which  mi^bi  have  been  seen  in  an  English  middle- 
cl«U  bouae  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  during  other  Stewart 
nigu.  h  mutt  be  premised  that  all  those  which  we  are  about 
to  ilescrilM?  would  hnnlly  be  found  under  any  one  roof,  for  thr 
■niMleru  rngc  for  atulTing  our  rooms  with  furniture  and  ornaments 
finda  no  precedent  in  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  the  walls  of  the  living  rooms  and  principal 

4>edroom9  in  our  typical  house   will   probably   be  lined  with 

■mall  panels  of  plain  oak,  or  wainscot,  taking  its  natne  from 

the  planks  of  thin  wood  originally  used  to  form  the  sides  of  a 

wai^on.      If  the  dwelling  date  back  to  Tudor  times,  the  panels 

<najr  be  carved  with  ihp  linen-fold  or  some  similar  pattern  ;  it  is 

xwt  likely  that  they  will  be  elaborately  inlaid.     Such  rare  and 

beautiful  work  as  the  panelling  once   in    the  inlaid    room  at 

^izergh  Castle,  Westmoreland,  and  recently  remored  to  the  South 

Keiuinf;ton  Museum,  umst  have  been  executed  by  foreign  hands, 

nnd    would   only    be  seen   in   the   mansions  of  the  noble  and 

Mealthy.     Above  the  fireplace  we  observe  that  the  plain  panel- 

Jing  of  ihe  walls  is  relieved  by  an  eloboralely  carved  overmantel, 

-^■omposfHl    of   recessed    arches,    flanked    by    grotesque    figures. 

.Magnificent    examples  of   sueb    overmantels    may   be    seen   in 

fMokesay  Castle,  Shropshire.     I''ramed  and  panelled  doors  had, 

not  lung  before  the  [leriud  of  which  we  are  treating,  superseded 

the  mauive  doors  of  thick  oak  planks,  iron-bound  and  studded 

^rtth  huge  nails,  of  less  secure  days.      In  the  hall  stands  the  great 

^sbtr,  the  'table  dormant'  of  Chaucer's  franklin.     The  boards 

-«od  trrstJcs  of  primitive  times  were  doubtless  still  used  wherever 

^Iwre  wai  «  recurring   necessity  to  make  a  clear  space;  such 

vnhles  were  often  fastened  on  one  side  to  the  wall  with  a  hinge, 

«U  as  ti>    be    turned    back  against   tlie    wall,    as    Shakespeare 

'  Ootne,  miiMotan«,  j>h>y ; 
A  ball !  a  hall !  gire  room,  and  font  it,  girls ; 
Mote  li^jht,  you  knavea;  and  dim  tlie  tabltt  uj>.' 

('  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  aet  i.,  «c.  r.) 
But 
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But  [wrmanirnt  tablet  victf.  not  unknnwrn  in  very  earlj'  titn«a,  ftif^H 
for    initunte,  on    the    (lnV«  <>f  n    iMnmiiil  ball.     At   Pcnsliurrt^^ 
tbere  are  lar^e  tables  in  tbe  hull  listing;  from  tbe  fouTtcrntb^H 
century,  and  the  loii|;  narroir  tables  in  conrentual  rvfcctorieft^^ 
beloD^fld  to  this  class.    Tbe  top  of  these  lat^  tables  is  cainini>aljr^| 
foTTDCil  of  a  solid  slnb  of  o«k  two  or  three  inches  thiolc ;  tbfr^H 
rnrniewnrk  Is  cnrred  with   a  foliatrit   pHlirrn  of  cimixntiunal^H 
d«*si{[n ;  and  the  legs,  whirb  in  the  Kli/nbrtlinn  and  )>recedin^^H 
period  had  been  iif  tinji]wrattv<-lvsl<'nilpr  ]>n)p(>itii>ns,  were  nair^H 
assuming  the  distended  and  youty  form  to  which  the  name  of^| 
acom-legs  has  been  applied.     When  tbe  custom  of  taking  mcAl»^| 
in  the  hall  fell  into  disuse,  a  table  was  re(|ulred  which  could  be^| 
adapted  in  sixc  to  the  number  of  diners.    This  end  was  cflecteil^^ 
bjr  a  very  simplr  contrivance.     Underneath  the  surface  of  the 
table  were  two  leaves  occupying  together  thp  entire  space ;  wbea 
tliest!  were  drawn  nut  from  each   end   the  iiirfno!   sank   to   the 
level  originally  occupied  by  the  leaves,  and  tbe  available  space 
was  thus  doubled.    I'hc  leaves  were  supported  by  nmners  drawn 
oat  of  tbe  framework  of  tbe  table.     These  '  drawinge-tables '  ^^ 
afforded  examples  of  soundness  and  solidity  of  construction,  io'^H 
wbicb  the  flimsy  telescopic  dinin);-labte  of  to-day  so  conspicu-  ^* 
ously  fails.     Specimens  of  smaller  Elizabethan   and  Jacobean 
tables   may  be  seen  in  tbe  communion  tables,  very  common  in 
diurches  not  many  years  ajjo ;  ibeir  form  is  entirely  domestic, 
th«  early  Puritans  refusinf^  to  tolerate  any  specially  ccelesiasticat 
features.     Alongside  the  wall  we  may  observe  a  small  bcxngonai 
or  octagt)nal  table,  wiili  deep  framework,  arcbet)  and  carved,        ' 
havini;  n  leaf  half  tbe  sixe  of  the  lop  and  luppnrted  in  the  sam« 
way  as  ihc  ilnps  of  ati  ordinary  eight-legged  table.  These  latter,  to 
which  the  name  of  gate-legged  has  been  given,  are  not  common 
tiefore  Charles  11. 's  reign.      In  the  earlier  specimens,  which  are 
greatly  prized  by  collectors,  the  leaves  are  each  supported  by  ' 
four  legs,  often  spirally  turned,  making,  together  with  the  fourj 
which  carry  tbe  framework,  twelve. 

Chairs  will  Ix!  found  of  a  vnrietv  of  patterns.     Near  the  fire 
is  a  massive  ann-chair,  with  stjuare  Imck,  boldly  carved  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  undulating  cnrnice  having  the  initials  of  its  first 
owner,  and  perhaps  a  date  ;  but  dates  are  only  common  loward» 
tbe  close  of  tbe  century.     The  high-backed  chairs,  with  a  net-  j 
work  of  cane  in  the  seats  and   Irackt,  were   iniroduce<l   fn>mj 
France  and  Flanders.     The  finer  riampirs  were  at  first  confined] 
to  the  houses  of  the  wealthr  ;  but  as  the  drmnnil  spri-ad,  and  the) 
execution   became  less  elnliniaie,  gO"il    sjn-cimt-ns  found   their' 
way  into  humbler  homes,  and  by  the  time  of  William  and  Mary 
tbeir  use  was  very  general.    Tlte  diniug-chairs,  which  began  lo 
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I       lupertede   tbe   humbler   bench   or   ttuol    about    llie   rei^    or 
^^Cliarles   I.,   arp    of    tlicr    shnpr    now    known   as    CromireUiui. 
^■Square  and  •oli<I,  their  (L-au  niid   lunck*  covcrnl    with  pifrtkia, 
^Bll)«v  m»y  be  met  with  hern  nn<l  thire  tlill  fining  good  aerric* 
^'Wftcr  an  uninlctiuptcd  use  of  two  hundred  and  ril'ty  reiu*.     The 
legs  are  tied   toother  b^-  nulx,  and  in  th«  inori;  ancient  chain 
^■ifaeM  rail*  are  clo«e  to  the  grounil,  both  for  greater  ilrength 
^pkntl  in  ofdcr  that  the  litter  mav,  bj'  kecpini;  his  feet  on  th« 
front  rail,  avoid  the  damp  ruth-itrewn  floor.      When  floors  were 
Itoarded   and  dr^  the  latter  necr-Mitj  no  longer  riisted,  and  the 
front    rail    wna   placed    higher    up.       In    the    hall    or    in    the 
mtrnnce-lobbj  ctaml*  a  srttir,  with  straight  lMu:k  more  or  less 
clnborateljr  cnrvetl,  and    peHuips  ivi:h  lockers  below  tlie  seat. 
The  ban>n-seltl«  of  west-countrj'  farin-huust^s  is  a  later  rartet^. 
Here  the  buck  is  carried  up  to  a  heig^ht  of  five  or  six    feet, 
and  forms  a  cupboard    ia    which    a    gammon   or  bams  might 
be    kept    near    the    fire.       A    peculiar    form    of  settle,    which 
belongs  almost  eiclugivelr  to  western  cotinties,  is   the  table- 
chair,  in  which  the  back  <il'  the  seat  folds  over,  and,  supported 
on  the  aims,  forms  a  table ;  these  were  lomctimet  made  in  two 
or  more  divisions,  sn  that  the  sitter  maj  have  a  tabic  at  his  side. 
This  ingenious  contrivance   has    been   L»pied   hy  the  modern 
antique-fumilure  maker,  and  such  articles  bumorousijr  dubbed 
•sedilia'  ur' monks'  benches."      Din  net- waggons  are  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  mahogany  ago,  but  they  were  not 
unknown  two  hundred  yeara  ago,  and  were  a  derclopmcnt  of 
thr    coart-cupboard  described    below,  the    enclosed    cupboard 
bring  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  dmwcr  under  tlw 
middle  shelf. 

Up  and  down    tlie    house   we  shall  sec  plenty  of  joint    or 

joined    stools,    fnur-leggM),    and    carted    after    the    fashion    of 

miaiature   tables.     Little  chairs   and   stools  for   children   are 

occautonally   met  with.     Good  examples  of  the  former,   made 

alter  the  model  of  the  large  scjuare- backed  chairs,  may  be  seen 

ai  £>oolb   Kensini;lon.      In   one  of  the   earliest    London   wills 

prrservcd    in    Somerset   House,  we  find  a  curious   bequest  of 

liNfc  joint  stooic.    Knger  Elmcsley,  of  London,  a  wnx-r. handler's 

I       servant,  in   1434,   bequeaths   to   his   godchild    Kobrrt  Sharp, 

I        'a  litil  Joyned  stollc  for  a  child,  and  a  nother  Joyned  stolle, 

br|e   for    to    silte    on,  whanne    he    Cometh   to    mannes  stat&* 

^  seals  and    backs    of  chairs    and  settles  and    the  tops    of 

Uools  were  often  stuffed,  and  coverrd  with  leather  or  plgakin; 

ud  from  Charles  1,'s  reign  we   meet  with  low  broad^Mted 

tWnwitb  claw  legs,  upholitered  in  the  modern  fashion,  and 

Conted  with  silk  brocade  or  damask. 

i  No 
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No  article*  of  ancient  domntic  fumituir  nre  to  common 
oak  chcsta,  and  every  houi*  above  the  rank  of  a  cottn^  mui 
have  poiirued  several  in  the  sercntcenth  centnn\  We  may 
assume  ttiM  tlicrc  nre  at  leti*t  a  ilojten  in  ibe  rhatnben  and 
passages  of  our  ideal  hnuse.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  go  very 
deejily  into  the  history  of  these  chests,  arks,  or  coffers,  m  they 
are  called  in  inventories  and  wills.  Perhaps  a  lady's  clrcs»- 
Irunk  best  recalls  the  earliest  type — the  wicker  baskeU  covered 
with  hides,  uaed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  In  later  limcf  tbew 
portable  chests  were  made  of  wood  and  bound  with  iron,  having 
rings  through  which  poles  might  be  inserted  for  carriage,  and 
were  railed  'trussing  chests.'  Wherever  portability  was  not 
an  object,  heavy 'standard' chests,  strengthened  with  roasiive 
bands  of  wrought  iron,  were  used.  The  arched  top  of  some  of 
these,  cut  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  remind*  a*  of  tho 
origin  of  the  modern  name.  In  the  finer  cheats — and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  ndd  that  these  belong  to  the  earlier  part  <if^ 
the  seventeenth  century — the  mouldings  are  deeply  cut,  ibe^ 
panels  nre  recesseil,  arches  and  pilasters  in  relief  gire  incident 
and  shndow  to  the  surface,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are 
sometimes  occupied  by  figures  caned  after  Flemish  models. 
The  surface  of  the  panels  is  often  beautifully  inlaid  with  pear, 
holly,  and  bog  oah.  The  initials  of  the  first  owner  and  a  date 
can'ed  on  the  rail  under  the  lid  give  additional  value  and 
interest  to  some  of  these  fine  old  specimens.  Besides  the  larger 
chests  we  may  notice  several  smaller  coffers,  ranging  down  to 
the  so-called  deed  or  muniment  boxes,  of  which  the  lid  is 
sometimes  sloped  to  form  a  writing-desk. 

We  may  allot  at  least  four  cabinets  to  our  old  nianor>hoiise. 
Several  distinct  tyjKS  were  common  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  alike  beautiful  in  design  and  excellent  in  workm.iuihip. 
On  no  port  of  the  plenishing  of  the  house  were  ^eater  taale  and 
skill  expended.  The  earliest  form  of  cabinet,  intm<)ured  from 
Fianilers,  consisted  of  n  large  cupboard  surmounted  by  a 
smaller  and  shallower  one,  standing  a  few  inches  tiack  from 
the  lower  portion,  the  projecting  cornice  being  commonly  sup- 
ported by  heavy  turned  pillars.  The  whole  of  the  panelled 
front  is  often  carved  or  inlaid  with  light  or  dark  wood,  ivory 
or  mot her-o'- pearl  being  also  occasionallv  used,  while  grotesque 
figures  flank  the  pnnels  above  and  below.  From  this  primitive 
type  were  developed  several  local  varieties.  In  Walet  and 
the  border  counties  an  upper  story  is  added,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  top  nf  a  kitchen -dresser,  with  shelves  iatm 
dishes,  and  the  whnk'  is  then  known  as  a  cupboard  tridarn, 
tripartite  cupboard. 

Court -cupboar 
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Court -eu|>buanl(  nre  often  mentinnpt)  in  ancient  inventoriei, 
tai  are  referred  to  by  ShkkeijxMre : — 


'  Away  with  tbo  joint'Stools, 
Remove  tho  conrt-cupboariT.* 

Q  Bonieo  and  Juliet,'  ad  r.,  tc  t.) 


^■Thae  difffTed  from  lh«  onlinnry  cabined  in  the  construction 

V«f  tbe  uppor  pciitiiin ;  llie  ilt)n(!n«iont  nf  thit  wprp  al)nrt«nnil  by 

■plajrinjt  nft'  tbe  coniera,  the  centre  jinnel  relninlng;   its  original 

fMiiiioo.  wbile  tbe  liile  panel*  dope   away  towattli  tbe  buck. 

Tline  court  or  abort  cupboards  are  loroetiinei  open  below  and 

lupfiortnl  by  lar)^  acom-shaped  pillars.     A  fine  inlaid  speci- 

■nen  irni  told  in  tho  Hailitonc  colleciion  for  a  hundred  guinrnt, 

and  a  very  hnndwimr  rKamplc  may  be  Men  in  Wurwick  Cuile. 

Comer  cupboard*    hardlv  belong    to    thtt    period.       Tbey  are 

I      ilnoit     invariably    plain    and      unearned,    dating    from     tbe 

I     tighticenth  century.    Carved  ipccimenii,  though  common  enough 

'     ill  the  art  fumisber's  ahow^rooni*,  are  extremely  rare  in  tbe 

lerenteenih  century. 

Wo  will  now  aiccnd  the  broad  oak  ataircaae,  admiring  the 
oaMive  carved  newel  posts,  capped  perhaps  with  the  family 
bulge  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  gritbn,  or  other  heraldic  moniler, 
if  tbe  dignity  of  the  house  is  high.  An  extremely  fine  stair- 
tai^  and  one  of  the  leait  known,  may  be  seen  at  Lurdingtun, 
OMT  Emitrortb,  now  a  farm-house.  Another,  more  accessible 
j  and  very  well  known,  it  at  tbe  CImrterbouse  in  London, 
'  pnbably  constructed  when  that  building  was  tbe  town  house 
'■[  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk.  A  third  is  at  Cromwell  Mouse, 
Mi^hgatc,  now  a  branch  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

The  drnui^hty  bouses  of  our  forefathers  early  neeessjlateil 
snioe  special  protection  for  sleepers,  and  this  was  alTorded,  as 
we  tee  in  contem[K>rary  pictures  and  illuminated  innnusi^ripts, 
br  tn  arrangement  very  similar  to  the  modern  Arabian  or  lent 
faeditead,  the  curtains  beini;  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
Vben  tbe  advantage  of  having  a  bedsteud  which  could  be 
ttioved  in  any  direction  was  roeo;;nized,  the  curtain  rings  were 
^klacfaed  from  the  ceiling  and  fastened  to  an  independent 
'mneworh,  which  became  the  four-poster  of  our  grnnd fathers. 
Inrenturies  and  wills  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  oenturie* 
<^ntun  fn>(|uent  reference*  to  the*c  '  beddes  of  tyinbre.'  In 
«ui  old  bouse  we  find  one  in  each  of  tbe  principal  slecping- 
nonu,  but  the  most  costly  is  reserved  fur  tbe  great  gnest- 
Hunber.  This  is  a  splendid  work  of  art,  and  eminently  calcu- 
|>ltd  to  impress  its  occupier  with  the  dignity  of  his  surround- 
"S^    The  head  reproduces,  with  scarcely  lesa  elaboration  of 
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Oriail,  th«!  figures  nod  carving  of  the  overtnknuU  downtUin. 
Tliere  is  a  nnrrow  shelf  fur  books,  and  upon  pmiing  a  spring 
in  one  of  the  puni-ls  a  secret  cupboard  is  rvvt'alrd.     Tlir  tetter^ 
carTiNl  aod  panelled,  is  surrounded  hy  a  cnmicc,  inlaid  wilU 
lighter  wood)  from  which  a  crimson  silk   valance  and  curlaia&. 
hang.     The  posts  arc   deeply   carvetl,  and  broken,  about  th»s- 
lerol  of  the  b«d,  into  four  or  five  small  pilasters,  a  const ruetioT«. 
which  lias  given  tucli  bedsteads  the  nuuie  of  twelre-  or  fuu  ttewti — 
postvTs.     In  the  earlier  exauiples  the  posts  stand  detached  I'roica 
the  fuut-board  and  bed.     One  of  aucti  ponderous  structurea  wa« 
the  bed  of  llenrj-  Vlll.,  described  as  nearly  eleven  fret  square, 
and  of  even  larger  dimensions  was  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  to 
which  Sbakesposre  refcrsin  a  wclUknown  passage.     Underneatli 
the    bed    wm  often    concealed    n  small    couch    fur   a    scrvani, 
called  a  truckle  or  trundle  bed,  which  could  be  drawn   out  tl 
night.     Thus  we  read  of  the  trencher-chaplain  sleeping 

'  Upou  the  trucklo-bod, 
Wbilo  his  young  luaister  liotb  o'er  his  head.' 

(liishop  Usll, '  Toothleu  8ati 
and  Hudibms  is  said  to  have 

*  Romod  the  squire  in  trncklo  lolling.'    ('  Undibras^') 

A  cradle  occupies  a  corner  of  the  lady*s  betlruoin — an 
heirloom  in  which  the  scions  of  the  house  are  rocked  for  many 
f^enerations.  It  baa  high  carved  sides,  the  initials  of  its  first 
occupant  and  a  date  at  the  back,  and  tbc  pent- house- shaped 
bend  forms  a  protection  against  draughts.  Wardrobes  or  livery 
cupboards  are  not  very  common.  They  were  usually  made 
with  two  large  panelle«l  doors,  the  upper  part  of  which  alcme  is 
in  most  coses  carved,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  work  is  other 
than  plain  and  shallow.  The  ornate  armtnre*  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  given  place  to  a  simpler  style  in  this  reipecL  N» 
special  peculiarity  marks  the  tables  and  chairs  which  sparsely 
fornish  these  upper  chambers:  the  modern  practice  of  intro- 
ducing the  loxurles  of  a  sitting-room  into  a  hedroom  was 
unknown  in  the  teventemlh  century. 

Descending  to  tbc  ollice*  and  outhounes,  we  shall  find  little 
to  detain  us  long,  Here  all  is  of  the  plainest  and  solidesi. 
One  or  two  small  square  cupboards,  such  as  may  sometimes  be 
picked  up  nowadays  in  the  eastern  cimnties,  may  lie  jMrttally 
carved  and  inlaid,  aud  we  may  meet  with  one  of  those  beautiful 
little  spice  cupboards  peculiar  to  the  same  part  of  England.  Tlie 
ends  of  ihe  kiiea<iing-lr»ugh  uiity  possibly  becarved.  In  the  still- 
room,  besides  the  apparatus  for  distilling  cordials,  from  which 
the  name  comes,  stands  a    linen-press,    somewhat  resembling 

the 


pivccn  DOW  ntcd  by  bookbindrrt,  bui  tbi>  ia  probablr 
a  Ilniiith  importation.  UV  should  search  in  v»in  for  the  fioel y 
orved  oak  nn<t  walnut  wilh  which  aitcb  rooms  ttlmunded  at  b 
bier  p4-riod,  when  innliAgnny  hvl  squraxed  them  out  of  the 
(mHout  und  hall. 

The  admirable  ccinitmctiOD  of  old  Kngli*h  nalc  famiturc  is 
ralBdontly  attested  bj  the  examjiles  which  hnre  withslnod  the 
war  vnd  trar  nf  to  many  year*.  Structural  leatui«8,  iniieud  of 
being  tbi^st  not  of  sigbl,  were  mnde  to  contribute  to  the  tieDenil 
cflect.  \i>  strain  was  pincnl  Dj>iLinst  the  giain  of  the  wood  ; 
this  is  the  bcMtting  sin  of  ihfi  Chi])]>endalv  nod  Inter  schools, 
Tiet  and  bands  were  openly  ui«d  wherevrr  stroiigtb  wait  specially 
■reded,  and  the  varioui  roember*  were  securely  brought  together 

mortise  and  tenon,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pegs  with  yery 

.ring  use  of  the  nail  or  gloc-pot.  Tbe  nrnanient  la,  aa  we 
kiTC  said,  of  Kcnnissanre  pnrenttigc :  some  of  the  patterns 
caploynl  may  rvrn  be  trnceil  back  through  Rome  and  Greece 
toau  Kg^ptian  origin;  but  the  taste  and  skill  of  British  work- 
Bto  iuiroduced  many  inodificaliona  of  the  types  they  hail 
anived  from  their  Flemish  instructors.  Fruit,  flowers,  and 
leaves  were  copied  from  coaventloiiul  designs.  The  vine  is 
pnhap*  tho  commonest,  but  the  sunflower,  the  tulip,  the  lily, 
■he  carnation,  the  murigold,  all  furnished  inspiration.  Men 
ud  aaimala  were  atlemplr<l  with  less  success.  A.  recent  writer 
0(1  the  subject,  in  n  fanciful  passage  which  would  gliuldcn  the 
b*art  of  Mr.  Kuskin,  supposes  that  the  village  carpenter,  in 
caning  a  ehest,  toiik  for  his  model  some  wild  flower  growing  by 
b  warkshop,  and  translate«l  it  into  the  highly  conventional 
(mn  which  we  i»ow  see.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  declare  that 
nch  an  artistic  feat  is  beyond  the  power  of  hov  untaught  village 
<»prnier,  not  a  genius,  in  this  or  any  other  age.  We  may 
Mune  that  books  nf  patterns  were  pasted  fnim  band  to  band, 
ttd  mch  locality  developed  its  own  spr<;ial  peculiarities  in 
<l'iigQ  ami  coinpositiiin.  Perhaps  the  best  work  of  all  is  found 
"Bi,  from  llwir  nearness  to  the  Continent,  we  should  expect 
i4|iod  it — in  the  eastern  «>uiilies.  'I'lien--  ifie  rnrving  is  often 
t^ncb  beauty  and  refinement  that  we  hesitate  to  attribute  it 
toaalive  bands.  Excellent  examples  are  aUo  seen  in  the  line 
'iaber  booses  of  Cheabiro  and  Lancashire,  and  many  remua  iu 
SlaKirdsfainr;  a  special  feature  of  all  this  district  is  the  very 
^uent  use  of  the  vine  and  grapes  in  decoration,  in  Yorkshire 
*H  Derbyshire  are  many  wortbr  spc-cimens,  but  the  execution 
>  iMBeiimes  rough  and  the  ornament  eiwrse.  'I'hi!  midland 
<«iiities  can  boast  uf  no  particular  excellence,  and  in  London 

'    '  wa  to  which  the  magnetism  uf  London  extended,  old 
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aiTvr.d  oak  was  long  ngo  alinoit  wboll^  iwept  nvtAy  hy  Ute  iiie 
of  rasliiun.  In  Kent  little  carved  work  is  to  b«  found,  its  plarr 
beiug  taken  b)'  deeply  receswc]  inouldin)*^,  &D(i  luined  ipinill« 
or  rails  tjilit  and  glued  on  ilie  surface  of  furniture,  of  wtucb  lb 
panels  are  often  riclily  inlaid  with  ivory  and  in ntber-o'- pearl. 

In  Sussex  and  the  southern  counties  genorallf  carved  oak  Ii 
no  longer  abundant,  but  the  Sussex  incised  work  lias  gaiactl 
sorne  reputnltnn.  In  Somerset,  the  coiartc  work  foooil  in 
SedgmfM>r  and  iitbcr  remote  districts  grows  in  refinement  at  tt 
•pproacli  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  and  even  before  thi^ 
bouodarj-  is  crotsed  we  mny  meet  with  work  rivalling  ibr 
pixxluctioai  of  the  easlerri  counties.  There  must  have  beea  » 
•chool  of  wood-carvera  in  Devonshire  in  the  earlier  pstt  of 
(be  seventeenth  century  of  singular  skill  and  artistic  capacitv, 
recalling  bv  ibeir  mastery  over  their  material  their  predeccnon 
one  hundred  and  liftv  years  earlier,  who  fasbionctl  tbe  rW- 
screens  and  bencli-end*  of  the  West. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  scattered  relics  of  the  {US'' 
come  nowhere  near  supplying  the  modern  demand  fiit  old 
carved  oak.  But  ibo  astute  manufacturer  has  provnl  himril 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  From  nil  quarters  be  leviea  con- 
tributions ;  no  material  comes  amiss  to  him  : — 

'  Jovo'h  oak,  tliu  warlike  ash,  veyn'd  elui,  tbo  nofter  beecb. 
Short  liaEcll,  niaiilo  plain,  light  aspo,  the  banding  wycb, 
Tougb  holly,  aud  «niuiitli  birch,  supply  iiia  forgi^'t  turn.' 

(Fnllar.) , 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  supply  is  obtained  from  tt 
factories  in  Belgium.  From  the  workshops  of  Malines  inJ 
other  places  large  quantities  are  constantly  imported  intntbil] 
country.  The  oak  used,  less  close-grained  and  softer  ibaa 
Knglish  variety,  is  by  the  help  of  machinery  and  cheap  labuC 
readily  covered  with  a  mass  of  carving,  copied  mainly  from 
Flemish  models.  The  result  is  cfTcclirc  enough  id  tbs  ej 
of  the  uninstructed,  but  an  abomination  to  the  connoisKOT, 
by  reason  of  spiritless  and  mechanical  workmanship,  fuk^ 
construction,  and  meretricious  ornament.  To  add  tu  bu 
exasperation,  the  forms  follow  all  the  modern  developments  ri 
lurniture — even  down  (o  the  umbrella>sLand  and  thecoal-lKU- 
while  the  wood  itself  i»  an  eyesore  to  thote  who  compan:  i* 
with  goiKl  native  oak. 

A  far  less  innocent  source  of  the  pseudo-antique  ipringi  from 
the  destruction — the  nonl  is  now  generally  recognised  in  ll>>* 
connexion  as  synimymous  with  '  restoration '^-^ of  our  ancteo' 
churches.      What  havoc  has  been  wrought  in  mcdiwal  woo^' 
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oik  let  tfa«  sideboard!  and  cabinets  '  faked  up '  out  of  scroens 
and  bench-ends  fainilj  tell.  '  You  see,  sir,'  as  a  dealer  in 
auch  wares  oner  explained  to  the  writer,  '  we  gel  them  out 
of  the  old  churrhes  when  ihcv  reslnre  them'!  An  insidious 
cIaqsc,  common  in  the  rontraets  made  on  such  ooeasions,  lo  the 
nlTert  that  all  old  umlerinls  are  to  i>ecome  the  propert)'  ul* 
the  contractor,  is  responsible  for  much  of  itie  mischief.  Tbe 
old  woodwork  has  to  be  temporarily  reniuved ;  unsutj>rned 
decay  and  dilapidations  are  revealed  ;  to  repair  and  replaco 
would  be  expensive.  '  VVc  kept  one  or  two  old  bench-ends,' 
sufs  the  vicar  aftcrwnrdt,  prouilly  showing  his  church  to  the 
stranger,  '  but  the  rest  wrre  too  far  gone,  and  it  was  quite 
tmpocsiblo  to  do  anything  with  the  too<1 -screen.'  Meanwhile 
the  forniture-vainpcr  from  the  nei^ibouring  town  bus  taken 
sweet  counsel  with  the  builder;  and  while  13 fte^mtU -century 
rabinels  and  impossible  buffets  are  being  pushed  forward  in 
the  purchaser's  workshop,  the  'restoration'  committtte  are 
enteriaininK  the  bishop  at  the  rc-opcning  of  tbe  church,  and 
bandying  mutual  congratulations  on  the  '  conservative  restora- 
tion '  so  happily  elTectLil.  An  antiquary  had  been  examining 
a  cbnrch  in  the  West  of  Kngland  a  lew  years  ago,  and,  meeting 
tbe  vicar  in  the  churchyard,  congratulated  him  upon  the 
posaeuion  of  some  very  finely  carved  bench-ends.  The  vicar, 
who  disclaimed  any  special  knowledge  of  snch  mnttrri. 
replied:  'I  always  admired  those  bencb-endi,  and  thought 
it  Hould  have  been  a  pity  to  lake  them  away.'  'Take 
ihem  awayl'  cried  the  scandalised  antiquary,  'why,  who 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing?'  'Well,'  said  the  vicar,  'when 
the   church    was  rcstorrd  t/ic  architect  icanltH  to  dear  them  all 

In  default  of  the  much-coveted  church  oak,  supplies  are 
largely  drawn  from  farm-houses  and  cottages,  rurnilure 
which  has  been  relegated  to  tbe  yard  or  outhouse,  doing  duty 
as  a  corn-chest  or  rabbit-butch,  is  altered,  vampeit  up,  carved, 
stained,  and  sold  for  a  number  of  guineas  riceediog  that  of  the 
shillings  paid  to  the  laic  owner  for  his  bargain.  Descending 
a  stage  lower  in  the  scale  of  shams,  we  find  thr  slulf  which  is 
a  fraud,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  a  forgery,  more  or  less  cunning, 
from  ancient  mwlels,  marked  with  a  more  or  less  plausible  date. 
Worm-holes  are  artfully  counterfeited;  indeed  we  hear  that  the 
'worm-eater,'  as  he  is  called,  now  takes  bis  recognised  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  antique-furniture  Itade.  Holes  mode  by 
screws  are  covered  by  rutty  old  nail-heads,  acids  are  used  lit 
eat  away  the  surface  in  plaons,  or  to  give  the  required  tone  to 
tlie  coloariog,  sharp  edges  of  carving  are  rubbed  down  with  ii 
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wire  brush,  and  made  lc«s  prorainrat  by  th«  appUcatioo  o(clt| 
uiid  other  substances.    DifTeTrnt  device*  ara  pccuUnr  to  dillrrfat ' 
pnrts  ol'  the  coimiry;    the   practised  eye  can  nhfti  dotcvi  ilir 
very  di»irict  from  whirh  n  forgery  hn<  cinnnatnl. 

Nothing  but  rxprrirncr  will  teach  ihc  amalcur  to  avoid  mcb 

tltfalls,  but  one  or  two  warnings  mny  be  of  service  to  bim. 
ct  him  sbun  W'ardour  Street  in  tola.  In  purchasinx  let  Uio 
coRtider,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  price.  If  a  com- 
paraltvelv  *in:dl  sum  be  demanded  for  work  which  i*.ai  Ae 
can-ers  say,  very  '  busy,'  be  any  preiumc  that  it  is  |;i«uiiM. 
The  price  would  not  pay  the  forger.  Let  him  makn  psriinilti 
inquiries  at  to  the  prownatice  of  his  conic m plated  purciuv^. 
and  follow  them  up  by  inditpcndent  invcMigatiuD.  hd  lun 
)cet,  if  possible,  a  written  warranty  from  the  vendor.  It  tt,i'- 
must  be  confessed,  highly  imjinibable  lliat  a  dealer  will  ioilolgc 
bim  ao  far  :  that  worthy's  leanings  aie  altoj^etber  on  the  liilr 
of  oral  recommondultons  and  assurances,  lint  the  abseiKc  ni 
sncb  wnrrnnty  was  reronrly  held  to  be  fatal  to  th«  plaiDtiiT* 
claim  in  a  very  gross  case  of  mitreprescn lotion. 

Th«  prudent  ainalcur  will  subject  bis  proposed  parchasr  to 
n  careful  and  patient  scrutiny,  to  see  whether  it  is  barmooioui 
in   style  and    construction.      The  forger's   ignorance  of  At 
history  of  ornament  is  often  the  cause  of  his  uniniLsking.    Cnlni 
bis  work  is  a  slavish  copy  of  an  ancient   model  be  is  alnvti 
sure  to  be  betrayed  into  some  solecism.     EngUsb  and  font^a 
forms  will  ofirn  I>c  confused,  and  n  dale  pUc«d  on  work  wkick     , 
belongs  to  another  period.     Th«  marks  of  the  tools  emplanJ 
sltould   be  examined  ;   mo«)em    work  can   sometimes   he  di>- 
tingutsbed  from  ancient   by  the  difTerent  size  of  tlie  indeau-     ' 
liuns  made  by  the  punches  on  adjacent  surfaces.      Weight  i>    J 
sometimes  a  Inuctuioue  of  genuineness:  counterfeits  are  ran-    I 
mnnly  made  of  some  wood  lighter  than  old  English  oak.  1 

Thus,  through  many  mistakes  and  failures,  often  disappotated, 
often  victiwisnl,  the  collector  will  slowly  gather  his  experirim- 
replacing  piece  by  piece  bis  modem  possessions  with  genuine 
furniture  of  Jaooliean,  CromwelUan,  or  later  d.tte  ;  not,  it  roust 
be  confessed,  without  the  oocasiona]  sacrifice  of  some  practical 
convenience,   and   the  risk  »f  incurring  some  anpopul.-irity  i" 
bis  family  circle.     Let  us  hope  that  these  will  be  outweigti'*^ 
by  his  saiislkccion  in  cunti^mplating,  in  these  days  of  pteteDno* 
and  unreality,  good  mater  in  I,  treated  in  honest  and  wotkmanlik^ 
fashion. 


r.  VL — 1.  Protsidevt  Soeitiiet  ami  Induttria!  trel/art.      Bjr 
E.    W.    Brftbrook,     C.B.,    Ckief    Reg'isirivr    o(    Fmiully 
$oci«lics.     Loodont  HJ98. 
1  Tbp    Publintions  ni   the   Iruh  A^icullunl   Or|:aDUal)on 
Sociniy,  LimitH.     Dublin. 
Aod  otb«r  U'orks. 

THE  biatory  of  the  propcity  of  the  working  clasi  ia  not  a 
mcTO  excrci«  !n  tintUtin:  it  i«  a  >tu<J_r  ofccoijomicl.iwi 
■bicfa  m.Tc  fumlkmentnl  tu  the  very  exiitenon  nf  civiliicd  lacictjr. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  biu  characterised  ciriliiatinn  ns  the  gradual 
Itaiufercnce  of  a  population  from  a  condition  of  slaitu  to  one  of 
nntract.  Siatas,  m  it«  fullest  conception,  involves  the  cui- 
loQiiu'y  or  forced  labour  of  the  serf,  and  his  exclusion  from  the 
broefit  and  mponsibility  of  private  ownership  ;  to  this  is  joined 
the  plausible  ndraninj^c  drrired  from  the  promiscuity  of  posses- 
lioD  inherent  in  tlie  innnorinl  and  fcudnl  idcnl.  Contract,  on 
l&c  other  hand,  implies  that  every  man  has  a  right  of  ownership 
ia  b!s  own  labour,  in  the  fniit*  of  liis  own  Inbaur,  and  a  right  nf 
acchange.  Fully  understood,  with  alt  its  corollaries,  there  ii 
on  more  illuminating;  generalisation  ia  the  whole  course  of 
wcial-economic  speculation.  A  study  of  working-class  pro- 
pefly,  in  the  light  of  it,  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
tutructive.  If  its  past  history  is  tTTire<]  step  by  step,  such  n 
irun  of  c*t»ality  is  thrown  into  broad   relief  that  even   the 

LMBiuricism   of  itrmctical  politics  might  find  food  therein  for 

^pection. 

In  onr  definition  of  the  working  innn's  property  we  adopt 
ibe  language  of  Adnm  Smith  ('  Wealth  of  N'aiiuns,*  Bonk  I., 
ibap.  x.)i — 

'  The  pro|Mrt]r  wliidh  GT«iy  dud  lioa  in  his  owu  labour,  lu  it  ia  the 
■inul  foundation  of  all  uthor  prop'-rty.  8i>  it  i»  the  most  uor«Ml 
I  iBd  most  iuviolatile.  The  putriiuony  of  u  poor  man  lje«  iu  tho 
'  rtreuglfa  and  dexterity  of  his  haiiJa ;  and  Ui  hinder  liiiu  &om 
njiloying  this  streugth  and  deitority  in  whnt  maauer  ho  thinkB 
p^«r,  wilhonl  ii^iiry  to  his  neighbonr,  is  a  jiUiu  vtolatiun  of  this 
Ml  Mcred  property.' 

We  need  notdwell  in  anydetail  on  the  ;;ra(lual  emancipation 
*(tlie  labourer  from  a  primitive  condition  of  slavery  and  feudal 
■nitwlr.  The  dissolution  of  tho  feudal  system  left  society 
^  to  face  with  a  population  of  emancipated  serfs,  masteries* 
<ani  who  bad  surrendered  or  been  deprived  of  the  plausible 
<<itutagcs  of  their  former  ttatus,  and  who  had  not  yet  acquired 
'^  Mcessory  mobility  of  character  and  occupation  to  avail 
^^^L  themselves 
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Uiemielves  of  tlie  n«w  conditiotu  of  ccmtnct  or  excban^. 
Reactionary  legislation,  culminating  in  tbe  celebrated  Slai.  4:> 
l^ltxabelh,  cap.  ii.,  realored  lo  the  poor  man  the  plausible 
advantage  of  his  former  tlatut.  The  gift  took  the  shapcof  cnn- 
I'erring  on  the  Ubourcr  a  slatator;  right  ol'  maintenance  out  of 
th«  poor  nktc.  For  nrarljr  tiro  centuries  nn<l  a  half  the  property 
wbicti  thr  poor  man  had  in  (he  poor  nale  weakened  kll  hi* 
filFort*  towards  industrial  rniMloiD,  nod  finAlly,  in  ihat  disaiirous. ' 
tiAlf-cenlury  ]780-1^30,  rednc«d  him  to  acoodition  of  parochial 
icrvilnde.  From  this  he  wo*  at  last  putially  rescued  by  the 
drastic  surgery  of  tht-  new  Poor  Law  of  lSi4, 

The    Royal    Commission    of    Inquiry    into    the    Poor  L*w,j 
lS3S-34i  found  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  virlually 
imprisonrd  in  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled.     Vet  it] 
would  be  It  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  relapse  into  serfdom 
was  caused  by  the  jiositive  onniriroents  of  the  law  of  settlement.! 
The  law   which  authorised  overseers  to  remove    poor    person*' 
from    a    parish     where    they    bad    no    settlement,    before    they 
became  chargeable,  was  repealed  in  1795,  and  there  is  conclusive 
eridence  that  it  was  never  universally  or  even  largely  enforoed. . 
Tbc  influence  which  brought  about  the  imprisonmcn:  .'>f  the 
labourer  was  the  spurious  right  of  property  which  the  poor  law 
confcrriM]    on    him.     Xotnilbstanding   the  urgent  demand    for 
labour  in  the  new   industries  ivhich    from  time  to  time  arose 
throughout  tlie  country,  the  labourer  (and  we  cannot  blame  bim) 
continuml  to  sit  by  the  promitcuous  flesh-pots  of  the  ptun  law. 

Oi>e  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  the  Royal  CoinmissioD 
of  IKSi  was  that  tho  only  members  of  the  rural  industrial 
population  who  had  not  been  deprived  of  their  self-respect  and 
competence  were  precisely  those  persons  who,  bv  moving  into 
puilhcs  where  they  had  do  settlement,  had  thereby  broken 
loose  from  the  fatal  heritage  banded  down  to  them  in  the  poor 
law.  These  unfortunately  were  the  exceptions.  The  point 
here  to  be  noted  is  that  the  few  who  escaped  the  rtiin  so  fatal 
to  the  value  and  character  of  labour  were  preserved  by  n 
certain  heroic  recklessness  which  led  them  to  abjure  any  shared 
in  a  fund  put  at  their  disposal  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  ihey 
belonged  to  the  ilatus  of  labourer. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  labouring  man  now  contracts 
lor  the  sale  of  his  labour  arc,  so  far  as  tbc  legislature  is  con-  . 
c«ntcd,  free.  Tb«  restrictions  tmposctl  upon  him  by  his  ownj 
associations  are  in  many  cases,  we  believe,  ill-advised,  but  wc 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  licre.  Our  purpcise  is  to  set  out 
the  genera]  advantage  which  hare  accrued  lo  labnur  by  ii« 
transference  from  a  condition  of  stoftu  tu  one  of  cootracL     OarJ 
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flBtice  of  the  injury  done  to  Ubour  by  Mir-impiiei]  reitri<H!ont 
■in  it*  right  of  ficc  cnntnict  can  only  be  inciilentnl,  though  the 
importance  of  thti  ntpnct  of  the  luhject  would  wnrmnt  ipecilic 
anil  (lelniled  t'liniidcration. 

The  io<--rL'as«il  value  of  Uhour  i«  Indicated  by  two  scp&rate 
ficti:  fint,  the  increaied  vrn^^  for  which  it  is  exchanged, 
ind  aecond,  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  these  vages,  la 
l^Iutration  of  these  truths  we  scWl  one  or  tno  quotations  from 
iwent  works  on  the  tubjert,  which  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
Ktoerali&iiion  ni  to  the  cDune  nf  event*  ;  nod  then  wc  must 
leavour  to  dinenlnngle  the  true  sec|Uence  of  eau«e  nnd  effL-et, 
1  explain  its  relntion  to  the  theory  which  we  arc  eiidenvour- 
ioglo  eilublish. 

The  bias  of  Mr.  G.  Shnw  Leferre  would  not  naturally  be  in 
the  direction  of  exaggerating  the  improved  position  of  the 
•^e^eamer.  His  testimony  i«  therefore  vnluablc.  In  an 
interesling  paprr  issued  by  the  Gold  Siandnrd  Dffrnre  Lengue, 
be  writes  with  reganl  to  the  wafre*  of  the  ngiicultiirnl  Inbourer, 
ibe  worst  jwid  of  all  the  great  InliourJng  classes,  as  fidlows  : — ■- 

*  It  it,  hoirovor,  abnibitcly  curtain  that  in  ogricalturc,  equally  as 
ID  ether  iadastrio*  of  the  country,  io  tha  twuiity-four  yenni  which 
bra  elapsed  *inco  thu  allogud  deficiency  of  gnld  uuoimuuoed,  there 
las  beeo  DO  general  adjuHt merit  of  the  wikgcs  of  lalioiircrs  iu  [>ro- 
porUoa  to  and  c«na(H|uout  ujjim  thu  fall  uf  pHuea  from  the  year 
!k73.  Oo  th«  cciutrary,  moiiuy  ivn^ras  (^uemlly  hnvo  ritian  ainOA 
Uw  f>ll  of  prioen  bv^iiu  ;  aud  na  tliu  lull  of  pricua  hus  hoou  grontoat 
■t  ttticlM  of  nrimu  utsKwity,  whioU  form  thu  niuin  ooaanutption  of 
Ito  workmg-claiiHua  —such  m  brund,  buK'""!  ^i^,  cbeeao.  the  inferior 
<tuMi  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  cheap  olutbiug  aud  boots — it  ia 
tirtain  that,  when  uieuaured  by  whikl  tlie  labourer*  can  got  for  their 
toMj,  thoir  real  remuneration  fur  their  work  has  very  oooaidorably 
imjmtA.' 

Cooflicting  explanations  and  deduclioai  ure  made  by  currency 
theorists  with  regard  to  these  facts  (i.e.,  a  rise  in  wages  and  a 
fall  io  the  price  of  commodities),  but  their  genernl  accuracy  it 
Hot  disputed.  Whether  a  gold  standard  is  a  good  thing  or  not, 
*bc  price  of  labour  has  undoubtedly  moved  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  commodities.  If  bi-melallism  would  have 
giirfo  us  higher  prices  for  commodities,  it  would  presumably 
bare  giren  us  higher  wages  also,  and  the  disparity  between  the 
^«o  would  have  remained  the  same,  though  the  standard  of 
■btaiurement  would  be  expressed  in  difTerent  terms. 

The  following  calculation  with  regard  to  agricultural  wages 
init  tbeir  purchasing  power  is  quoted  on  the  authority  of 
M[.  Liule.     in  his  repurl  to  the  Labour  Commission  he  shows 
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that  lh<^  nrertgc  price  for  a  sofficiencv  of  flour,  butter,  cbeeie, 
t<-n,  nn<l  sugar  for  a  week's  consiunptioa  of  an  a^Iult  male 
labourer  was  in — 

J. 

18C0-67      .         .         .     50-il 

1868-7S      .         .         .     48*4 

1876-83  .     8S-«3 

1884-91  .     31-63 

1892-94      .         .         .     39-a 

a  leductioD  of  more  iban  40  per  cent,  between  1800^67  and 
1892-94.  At  the  earlier  pcriixl,  tlie  average  wages  ni  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  arc  put  at  12k.  fk/.  a  wtM^k,  ami  at  the  later 
period  at  \Zji.  hd.,  excliuivu  of  barvvit  wogL-i.  An  averager 
labourer's  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  is  suppoee>d  lo  ret|uire  the  food  of  three  adult  males. 
Id  that  case  1  "ii.  M. — the  incoine  of  1860-67 — barely  sufficed  to 
provide  such  a  family  with  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  cheese. 
The  harvest  wages  provided  for  rent  and  clothing.  In  189--IU. 
Is.  Gil.  only  were  n'uuircd  lo  purchase  the  same  neressitirs,  and 
a  weekly  surplus  of  (u.  remained  for  other  purposes,  indepen- 
dently of  the  harvest  wages. 

In  the  *  Economic  Journal '  for  December  18^$  there  is  au 
elaborate  *  Comparison  of  the  Changes  of  U'ages,'  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bowley,  a  well-known  statistician.  The  following  lig^iies  taken 
from  this  article  refer  to  all  trades  and  carry  the  comparison 
back  to  an  earlier  period  : — 

AVEJIAQK  BXJIL  AHU  \oXIXAt.   WaOES   IX  THE  UxlTIUI  EticODOV  AS 

Peace-vTAOKS  or  tmosk  or  1)591. 


— 

ISM. 

lUQ. 

IMS. 

110). 
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M 
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It  may  be  noted  that  real  wages  show  less  sign  of  retn>gressive 
fluctuation  than  nominal  wages.  Mr.  Bowley's  general  con- 
dnsion  is  that  *  the  average  real  wares  of  regularly  employed 
workmen  and  women  in  France,  the  United  Slates,  and  England 
had  doubled  in  the  half-century  ending  1891,  and  increased  by- 
one  half  in  a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  ending  at  tbc 
same  date.' 

In  an  essay  entitled  'Tlic  SlandanI  of  Life,'  Mrs.  Hosanquel 
institutes    some    very    interesting    comparisons    between    some 
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working-clnti  builgnU  chmnielMl  bj  Sir  Frwierii:  Kden  in 
1797  BnO  tlimc!  ooninined  in  x  viilume  published  br  the 
ICconoinir  Club  in  18^C.  At  tlie  «ml  of  last  centurr  a  l.ibourer 
wiUi  a  wife  and  nine  cfaildrvn  represents  hinuelf  and  family  as 
earning  2.W,  per  annum.  He  spent  '2Sl.  8».  on  breul.  To  food 
aloDe  be  devoted  811  per  cent,  of  a  total  expenditure  of  30/,  14s. 
(lis  expenditure  on  rent  was  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  a 
Terr  small  margin  was  loft  for  other  cipcnse*.  In  a  similar 
family  in  1896,  the  father  earneil  lis.  a  week.  Of  this  sum 
only  4S  per  Rent,  was  spent  in  food,  10  per  cent,  on  rent,  and 
41  per  cent,  was  left  for  other  expenditure. 

Sir  Robert  CiifTen's  culculations  with  regard  to  the  bolt* 
i^wntnry  ending  ISHS  are  fnmiliar.  Money  wages  have,  in  his 
opinion,  risen  some  bO  to  100  per  cent. ;  the  hours  of  labour 
have  been  shortened  SO  per  cent.  The  only  articles  which 
have  not  fallen  ore  rent  and  meat.  To  thir  labourer  the  price 
of  meat  was,  during  the  first  hxlf  of  this  century,  a  matter  of 
tndiffcrenoe :  be  roniumetl  none.  With  regard  to  the  high  price 
of  house-room  we  slinll  preieally  give  an  explanation  whidt 
will  streiigCben  rather  than  weaken  the  hypothesis  which  we 
are  now  advancing.  In  188lit  the  labouring  clais  numbered 
thirteen  millions,  with  an  annual  income  of  41^/.  per  head; 
fifty  ye«n  earlier  they  numbered  nine  millions,  with  an  in- 
come of  only  19/.  per  head.  Estimates  as  to  earnings  of  the 
labouring  class  previous  to  1834,  and  even  aftrrwanls,  must 
take  into  consi<l  oral  ion  that  the  English  labourer  did  not 
then  lire  on  his  wnges.  The  greater  part  of  the  English 
peasantry  werr,  to  some  esient,  dependent  on  the  poor  law, 
or  in  other  words  were  still  retained  in  a  condition  of  ttalus. 
The  advance  which  the  above  figures  illustrate,  thongb  by 
no  means  to  complete  and  far-reaching  as  could  be  wished, 
narks  the  difference  between  the  free  labourer,  the  owner  of 
tervices  for  which  civilised  society  is  competing,  and  the 
parochial  serf,  imprisoned  in  the  place  of  his  settlement, 
receiving  a  pittance  from  his  employer,  restrained  from  going 
further  afield  to  look  for  a  better  market,  and  dependent  for  the 
rest  of  bis  maintenance  on  the  parish  dole,  obtainable  most 
cadly  and  profusely  in  propoTttoa  a>  be  abjuml  all  semblance 
of  KODomic  virtue. 

The  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1S34  arc  a  short 
period  tn  the  life  of  a  nation.  In  connexion  with  the  rise  of 
wages  which  the  statisticians  chronicle,  we  should  note  the 
following  dates:  1834,  the  reform  of  the  poor  law;  lij46,  the 
most  important  legislative  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  free 
exchange;  and  1S6&,  tbc  further  emancipation  of  the  labourer 
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by  the  tubstiiution  of  Union  for  parochinl  lelllemcni.  If  it  too 
inuoh  tft  hojje  that  we  have  uow  entered  on  »  new  era  of  progreii, 
nnd,  what  perhaps  it  of  even  more  imporlance,  that  we  ate 
beginningto  UD(lerstan<l  the  automatic  principle  which,  ia  apite 
iif  natural  ohilscica  and  human  folly,  ii  leading  (o  a  happier 
orgsnitation? 

Afsumingr,  then,  that  commoditief  are  <h«s»per,  ani)  that  wagea 
are  highi^r,  we  have  next  to  uifer  our  expUnnlion  of  the  process 
by  which  these  result*  are  reached. 

Labour,  now  that  the  impriaonroent  of  settlement  has  been 
relaxed,  ia  no  longer  a  dead  weight  thrust  upon  an  orerstocked 
nnd  confined  market.  By  the  assistance  of  steam  power  and 
machinery,  also  in  virtue  of  its  own  greater  mobility  and 
adBplabilily,  labour  is  evrr  leaving  the  badly  paid  trades, 
and  distributing  itself  afresh  in  those  which  hold  out  a  better 
prospect  of  reward.  Thus,  throughout  modern  industrial 
history,  there  baa  been  'a  continuous  migration  of  labour  away 
from  the  poorly  paid  primitive  toil  of  agriculture  to  the  f>ew 
industries  created  by  modem  enterprise.  The  reauli  with 
regard  to  commodities  has  been  greater  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, and  greater  cheapness.  With  regard  to  labour  the 
result  has  been  in  an  opjuisite  direction.  In  the  first  place, 
the  distribution  above  indicalctl  relieves  the  congestion  of  an 
overstocked  and  falling  market,  and  secondly,  it  carries  iho 
more  adventurous  and  comjwtent  workman  to  otlier  and  more 
lucrative  employments,  its  general  effect,  therefore,  has  been 
lo  raise  the  wages  of  the  rural  labourer  by  moving  the  surplus 
population  to  the  mine,  the  factory,  and  the  shop,  employments 
preferred  by  the  labourer  mainly,  but  not  solely,  because  tbey 
are  better  rcmunrmtcd. 

This  consideration  points  to  a  certain  unification  (if  the 
terra  may  be  allowed)  of  the  labour  market.  We  are  fast 
Approaching  the  lime  when  the  different  industries  will 
compete  actively  for  the  available  labour  force  of  the  country, 
more  especially  for  the  services  of  the  young,  the  raw  material, 
so  to  speak,  which  it  yearly  led  to  actjuire  the  particular 
specialised  apltludes  for  which  the  market  offers  the  highest 
reward.  We  have  not  yet  reached  this  point,  but  it  is  distltictly 
within  sight.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  men  who 
work  machines  in  difTerent  trades  is  becoming  more  easily 
suruiounlable  every  day.  Improved  locomotion  and  tlie  greater 
publicity  now  given  to  all  wage-earning  contracts  enable  the 
prudent  pnrent  to  direct  his  children's  efforts  into  profitable 
channels.  Many  masters  are  now  running  after  the  competent 
and    disciplined    labourer,   and    this,   as    Cobden    long    ago 
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remarkctl,  is  the  »nc  ncccssarjr  condition  preceilcnl  to  a  rice 
of  wa^u. 

It  hits  been  laiti  (hat  thtr  principnl  rinnncinl  (litcnrery  of  the 

vad  of  the  niDeieeoib  century  hu  haea  tlie  weallh-cunremng 

power  of  (be   peflnj'.     The  loregoinfc   conBidcrniioni  explain 

this  Kod  indera  other  nw  aod  ootable  economic  pbenomeoa. 

The  lugcr  rarnings   which   the   bet(er  dittribntioD  of   labour 

involve*,  hare  alrrndy    created    an    increased   demand   for  (be 

simpler  products  of  indutlrv.    The  bei(  new  iniirkr(  for  ltri(ith 

trade  consists    in    (he    gTea(er  purchasing  power  of  our  own 

iDdustrtal  population.     Sir  Kobert  GilTen,  in  his   recent  paper 

on  the  '  Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports,'  has  suggested  that  (ht* 

steadily    progressive    charac(er   of   our    own    home    market    is 

diverting  some  of  our  industrial  ea(erprise  from  (he  foreign  to 

the   home  trade.      In   other  words  our  own  arriians  are  belter 

customers    than    the  poorer  industrial  classes  of  o(her  nations 

and  the  dervishes  of  the  Snudan.     This  suggestion  may  throw 

^^ome    light    U|Hi»    another    hypothesis     much    insisted    on    in 

^^pese  days — that  of  the  superior  knowledge  possessed  by  the 

^Correspondents  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  to   the   best  way   of 

managing  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  ignorance  of  bis  own  busi- 

DC«s  imputed  to  the  Rriliih  trader  bimfelf.      We  have  not  much 

donbi  tliAt  Sir  Kobert  Giflcn  is  right  in  the  cxplnnntion  which 

he  offers  of  a  paradox  which  we  all  inslinctirely  know  mutt  be 

untrue.     If,  as  appears  possible,  wc  arc  ceasing  to  supply  certain 

foreign  markets,  it  may  be  not  beiAusc  our  traders  are  efiete, 

bni  because,  following  the  indications  of  the  free  market,  they 

find  other  forma  of  enterprise  more  profitable  ;  and  one  of  these 

sew  channels  of  proftiable  trade  is,  we  believe,  the  new  homo 

narket  fed  by  the  more  abundant    pennies  of  the  poor.     This 

tendency  of  a  free-trading  nation  to  bold  to  the  more  profitable 

■ad  to  relinquish   the  less  profitable  industries,  is  exactly  the 

oourae  followed  by  the  nnits  of  that  nation  under  a  free  con - 

ttseiual  system.      There  is  probably  no  more  striking  instance 

<4  the  advantage  of  this  policy  than  the  economic  history  of  the 

Jew.     The  An^Io-Saion  is  now  iidopting,  under  the  protection 

of  free  institutions,  the  cosmopolitan  adaptability  which  perse* 

I       ctlion   has   forced   upon   the  Jew.     Just  as  British  enterprise 

'        Mks  in  all  lands  only  those  operations  which  are  profitable, 

u  the  Jews  pick  and  choose  the  trades  which  ulTer  the  best 

■Mam,  and  it  js  from  this  remarkable  rree<lom  and  mobility  of 

daracter  that  they  get  their  undoubted  commercial  eAiciency. 

Tlieir  success  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  thai  they  were  never 

laded  in  the  feudal  and  parochial  imprisonment  which  wc 
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hnre  describnl,   nor   reduced   (o  impotency  bjr   tb«   so-odled 
Ixinpfili  of  Slai.  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  ii. 

Before  pasting  on,  we  mtiy  notice  some  of  the  ckums  «rfa!ch  ' 
still  restrain  our  induilrinl  population  within  the  influence  of] 
$tatu*,    and    prevent    them    from    nvftiling    tlirin*«lres    of   the 
benefits  of  contract. 

An  imperfect  knowlcd^!  of  the  complicated  forces  wbidt 
govern  the  vaIuc  of  his  labour  has  of(«n  led  tb«  labourer,  of  hia 
01VR  free  will,  into  a  |>oticy  which  seeins  suicidal  to  his  own 
best  interests.  Of  this  character  ar«  the  Trade-Union  practice 
of  eudesvourini;  to  make  ench  trnde  a  monopoly  for  its  own 
privilejBiCsl  members;  the  limilntion  of  apprenticeship  which 
prerenlB  the  stream  of  labour  from  flowing  into  the  bettcr- 
rcmuncrntcd  trades  ;  the  restriction  of  output  in  the  vain  hope 
that  high  prices  for  commodities  will  involve  high  priccrsforj 
labour ;  the  *  demarcation  '  regulations  which  practically  reduce 
certain  trades  to  the  rigidity  ol  Eastern  casto ;  and  the  many 
other  plans  for  running  counter  Co  the  diititbuiing  influence  of 
the  free  miirkct.  By  checking  movement  in  the  icvcfiil  parts  the 
advance  of  the  whole  mass  is^nrreslcd.  Thi*  mistaken  policy 
is  based  on  the  plausible  advantage  which  seems  to  accrue  to 
the  individuals  who  are  sheltered  from  competition  by  the 
action  of  their  Union.  This  is  seen.  What  is  not  seen  is  that 
such  restrictions  multiplied  n  thoussndfuld  and  comp.tcied  into  , 
a  svsiematic  jxiliry  freeze  up  the  currents  which  otherwise  would 
be  busily  at  work  adjusting  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  most 
urgent  and  therefore  the  most  profitable  demand.  Such  a  policy 
ignores  the  fact  also  that,  by  this  artificial  imprisonment  of  | 
labour  in  the  lets  akilletl  and  less  profitable  pursuiia,  the  • 
expansion  of  the  home  market  is  contracted).  The  continuous 
growth  of  this  market,  due  tn  the  increased  cxj>enditure 
rendered  jioitihte  by  the  conversion  of  unskillnl  and  ilUpaid 
labour  into  skilled  and  s{>ecia]ised  and  belter-paid  lolKiur,  in 
itself  constitutes  a  guarantee  that  the  demand  for  skilled  labour 
will  be  constantly  progressive  and  remunerative, 

A  second  obstacle  to  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitode 
taken  up  by  a  oerttun  section  of  working-class  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  poor  law.  We  have  recently  heard  it  announced 
by  a  would-be  Icaderof  wnrking-rlnss  opinion  that  the  workman 
is  now  master  of  the  rain,  and  that  he  means  to  lake  what  be 
wants  from  them.  This  view  was  supported  by  irrelevant 
allusions  to  the  iniquity  of  ground  rents  and  by  the  exploded 
economics  of  the  Marxian  school.  The  claim  now  made  is  not 
that  the  earnings  of  the  workman  should  be  supplemented  by 
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tea  duTing  the  period  of  «ble-l>c>i)ic(I  life,  but  mthcr  that 
cite  persoonl  TeK{Minsil)ility  of  the  workman  nhiill  li«  cutirinctil  ti> 
(bat  periMl.  Old  ap-,  sickiii^ss,  tbe  can-  of  wicluivs  and  i^bildren, 
arc  things  for  which  th«  .Static  must  make  pruvUion,  VVb«re 
iormcrlj-  wc  looknl  to  the  feudal  comniuoitji  to  the  pvitb,  and 
in  mors  modem  titnei  to  tho  Union,  wo  arc  now  urged  to  look 
to  the  Slate.  The  fallacj  i*  Prolcna  in  itt  variety.  *  New 
prcsb^-tcr  i>  but  uM  priest  writ  large.'  Tbc  old  condition  of 
4tattu  dii-s  hanl. 

We  do  nut  ((Untidn  ihe  piiiver  of  iht!  working  cliu*  to  enlarge 
the  statutory  eiidowuK^iits  provided  fur  poverty ;  we  question 
the  wiadom  of  such  a  policy.  The  cutnman  property  of  the 
poor  rale  muil,  of  course,  be  appropriated  before  it  can  be 
used  ;  and  ownership  rests  in  the  individual  pauper  who  baa 
inatlc  successful  applicntion  la  the  board  of  |;unrdians  and 
ctiablUhcd  his  right  to  l>c  considrrr<I  incApahlc  of  maintaining 
Linisclf.  Tliii  is  his  title-deed.  Is  it  desirable,  in  the  interests 
<>!  siiciety  at  large,  that  the  sick,  tbe  old,  the  widow  »nd  the 
orphan  should  be  indiscriminately  maintained  in  virtue  of  such  a 
title?  Mr.  Charlea  Booth,  who  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  what 
Bentham  osod  to  call  '  Eleclioneorinf;  and  Bubbles,'  has,  by  we 
icQOW  iu>l  what  process  oi  reasoning,  selected  the  case  of  tbo 
aged  for  special  itcatment,  and,  niimitting  (lie  unsatisfactory 
character  of  a  title  hsim-il  on  poverty,  has  propusi-il  a  universal 
pension  of  five  shillings  lu  rich  and  poor  alike  nti  attaining  the 
»fc  of  sixty-five.  Practical  politicians  have,  with  considerable 
uoaoimity,  assumed  that  this  proposal  is  too  academic  for  terioua 
discussion.  Moreover,  if  this  mode  of  trealineiit  is  suitable  for 
old  age,  it  is  equally  applicable  In  the  other  kinds  of  disability 
above  tncntionc<l,  though  this  is  a  conclusion  from  which  Mr. 
Booth  hiinaelf  would  probably  shrink. 

For  ourselves  wc  are  convinced  that  to  make  poverty  a  title 
to  draw  maintenance  from  a  common  fund  is  a  practice  which, 
though  possibly  necessary  as  a  safety  valve,  and  comparatively 
bvinleas  under  a  carefully  regulated  pour  law,  can  never  be 
sstUfactory  to  those  who  contribute  or  lo  those  who  receive  tbe 
fund.  Nor  docs  Air.  Booth's  proposal,  liable  as  it  is  to  bo 
iodcGnitely  extended  by  disciples  more  logical  than  their 
Outer,  teem  to  us  to  supply  an  adequate  substitute  fur  those 
ncogniscd  funns  of  property  which  have  been  found  ounvenient 
fw  tbe  uses  of  civilised  society. 

This  contrast  between  private  and  common  projierty  brings 
tt  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  namely,  ihv  savings  nf  the 
voikiag  classes.      U'e  have  hitherto  cousideted  only  tbe  value 
1        M  Ubour,  tbe  origin  and  foundation  of  all  other  property,  and 
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we  have  luggetted — the  subject  is  too  great  for  more  tbxD 
sug^cition — that  freedom  of  contract  bat  been  for  the  Uboureri 
ibc  condition  of  emancipation  and  progress.  \\c  liave  now  to| 
consider  tbe  tCAcbing  o\  the  c»ntrnctunl  sjstem  ns  applied 
those  periods  of  life  nlien  wages  can  no  longer  be  earned.  We ' 
have  noted  the  reactionary'  advice  given  occasiuosil^'  by  bibuur 
leaders  and  by  a  certain  class  of  politician.  Ignorance  and 
lower  inleresla  may  long  delay  the  recognition  of  the  true- 
principles  of  progress,  but  wo  are  sulKcicntly  optimist  to  believe 
that  such  delay  will  not  be  permanent. 

Following  the  instincts  of  human  nature,  the  example  of 
other  classes,  and  the  obvioui  teaching  of  experience— that 
man  !s  n  tool-using  animal,  and  that  without  tools  or  capital  he 
must  become  destitute  when  the  days  of  his  strength  are  past. 
— labouiLTS,  or  at  least  a  section  of  them,  have  begun  \n\ 
accumulate  wealth.  The  poor-rate  and  the  vague  promises  held 
oat  by  Socialist  politicians,  that  they  are  about  to  invent  some 
new  form  of  property  which  shall  be  common  for  those  whost- 
days  of  labour  arc  interrupted  or  concluded,  arc  noi  considercttj 
adequate  and  satisfactory  by  thr  working  class. 

Mr.  Uralir(«ik,  the  Chief  Hrgistrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  has 
lately  puliHsbed  in  popular  form  theexperienoe  of  hisofGce.  He 
has  cognisance,  there,  of  some  Uiree  kundnttt  millioiu  of  pn>pertr| 
which  has  been  put  under  his  jurisdiction,  because,  for  the  most! 
part,  it  is  the  property  of  the  working  class.  In  dilating  on  tbe 
beneficence  of  a  wider  dlstribulion  of  properly,  as  opposed  to  the 
plausible  advantages  involved  in  archaic  survivals  of  ttatux  such 
as  the  poor  law,  or  in  the  new  Utopias  of  Socialism,  wcarc  urging^ 
therefore,  a  practicable  policy  which  is  alruMily  going  forward. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  the  component  parts  "f  this  large 
sum,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  even  in  detail  there  is  the- 
•ante  rivalry  ever  present  between  tlie  old  order  and  the  new. 
If  space  permitted,  conclusive  proof  could  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  advance  of  the  Friendly  Society  movement  has  beeo^ 
at  evrry  step,  silently  and  tenaciously  opposed  by  the  tradition 
of  paupciitm.  Such  proof  may  be  epi grammatically  summed 
ap  in  the  ofti]uoted  remark, 'The  poor-rale  is  a  club  whert^ 
it  is  all  taking  out  and  no  putting  in.'  Its  competition  there- 
fore has  been  most  formidable  to  institutions  from  whicl» 
actuarial  science  was  demanding  adrquatc  (i.e.,  increased) 
premiums  to  cover  the  risks  insured,  and  this  of  course  from  a 
mcmberihip  whose  ability  to  pay  w:is  all  too  liinl(«d.  Even  at 
the  present  day  insolvent  and  inadetjuaie  cluba  drag  on  an 
injurious  existence  mainly  because  they  are  subsidised  by  a 
mischievous  disirtbulion  of  poor-law  allowances. 
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U*iib  a  >trftng«  obliTiousncu  of  tho  hiitotf  of  tho  Fr!cn<)ly 

|Sf>ci*ljif  «piril  (irliicli,  nt  wc  (hall  prcsenlty  (how,  is  something 

rwiUvr    titan    the    mete     institution),    ofTcis    to    nssitt    Fnrntlly 

[Societies  bv  doles  out  of  public  taxntinn  have  bc-cotne  part  of 

[the   electioneering;    ilock-iii-imilc    of   the   common    politician. 

[These    inalilutions — so    tuns    lbi»    marvel   of   arguini-nt — have 

[  savrd  many  from  paupeiism  ;  speciul  fucitities  should  (herefore 

Lr  givrn  to  Kricndlv  Society  members  to  become  paupers  on 

more  favourable  terms  than  their  neighbours,  and  to  share  in 

a    public    funit    contributed    for    their    special    bc^nelit    by    the 

community    at    large.     The    public    rewnnt    dt^crred    for  their 

efforts  very  strangely  takes  the   form  of  condemning  them  U> 

Fthat  dependence  which  it  bu  been  their  object  lo  avoid.      The 

I  following  comment  is  made  on  another  aspect  of  this  proposition 

by  Mr.  Hrnbrook  : — 

'Tbo  Frioiitlly  Society  has  doDo  bo  much  for  its  ni«mbcra,  nn<l 
L.euQtributod  no  largely  to  iuduKtrial  welfare  by  increasing  their  sull- 
'  respect  uid  indoprndeiicc, — it  hns  l>ceu  no  powerful  on  iubtrnmuut  of 
fureaight  and  iiL'tmomy,  aii<l  has  led  no  many  men  ti>  piieitiouK  of 
tnQuunCu  and  of  dignity, — that  it  hns  striiug  aud  gcuiiinu  claims  ujicm 
thu  oomnmuity,  nhosu  intorestB  it  Las  Wgoly  promoled.  It  is  jirf- 
ciaely  for  that  reason  lliut  wo  do  not  (visli  tii  soq  urged  im  its  bfhulf 
a  claim  that  cannot  bo  sulmtautiuteJ,  and  that  from  our  point  of  viuw 
isiflitH  a  di6])amgeuont  of  thu  member  of  a,  Friendly  S(ieii.<ty  t)mt 
he  doe*  not  deeurre;  for  there  is  no  ovidoucu  whatever  that  Ae  class 
of  men  from  whom  the  members  of  Friendly  SooietiM  are  dnwn  is 
tfao  «]us  of  men  who  would  othi^rwlso  be  ]>aupei  s,  Suoh  evidoDco  as 
tliere  is  is  oU  to  the  contrary.  Thu  late  Mr.  BoUan  ;Stead,  Secretary 
<S  the  Ancient  Ofder  of  Foresti^ra,  stated  in  his  teslimouy  boforo  the 
Boyal  ComiuiBstoQ  on  the  Aged  I'uor  that  out  of  the  half-million  of 
Bcmbera  who  constituted  that  society,  bo  could  uut  find  that  there 
Wt  aa  many  as  a  huodred  pCTBOue  in  receipt  of  relief  imiier  tho 
poor-law.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  that  tho  society  itself  docK 
not  insure  (iu  tho  generality  of  caaes)  relief  in  old  ago  as  such,  but 
only  grants  a  sick  allowance  to  sn  aged  member  when  ho  is  sufferiug 
from  some  drhned  disenso  which  disables  him  from  work,  onil  evan 
Uien  thcallowoneoaftcrBhort  terms  of  full- and  balf-p*y  isn^ducod  to 
qnart«r-pay  of  'if.  ijd.  or  3s.  a  week.  As  the  society  docs  unt  directly 
tMoro  him  agaiii>^t  panpcrisui  in  old  age,  we  hare  to  sutik  iu  Som<i 
oib«r  direction  for  an  explanatitm  of  thi:  t<!um>ii  for  his  not  beuomiuK 
a  pauper,  and  wo  find  it  in  thu  ni4>ral  charncliT  ol'  tlie  man  himMilf. 
Tho  cunfiideratiunR  which  inducu  him  to  butimg  t»  a  FriuuJIy  Sixsii'ty 
arc  tho  Kauie  considcrstious  which  keep  him  indeiiemkut  of  public 
aid  in  bin  old  age.' 

According  to  Mr.  Urabtook  the  present  amount  of  invested 
funds   belonging   to   the   Friendly   Societies    in    the    United 
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Kinniluin  U  nWut  twenlj-five  and  a  half  milUotu.  It  thouM 
bfl  noted  however  that  ttiji  ia  not  the  only  asact  which  vroaM 
figvi^  >»  "  quin(iui>nii!al  raluation  sbccl.  A  sum  which  ■ 
compctrnt  authority  has  cslimaliHl  at  at  Iciut  fihy  intlli«nt 
should  be  Kt  down  lu  representing  the  'prcacnt  rBliw'  of 
membera*  conimcts  to  pay  coniributioni.  The  fact  thai  \ht 
principal  items  Imlh  in  tbe  liabilities  and  the  aasi^uof  a  Friendli 
Society  are  ])roi|icctive,  i*  one  wbicii  add*  siahility  to  theii 
finajice.  A  deficiency  diActo&ed  at  a  quinquennial  valoaiion 
can  easily  be  removed  by  a  tligfal  mluclion  of  tbr  benrr>i 
promiied,  or  a  t)i];bt  increaae  in  the  rale  of  contribution.  Th^ 
wholo  iecret  of  gucccbiIuI  Friendly  Society  niftOBgcmcnt  liei  in 
the  buiinetdike  luljuttinent  of  the  liability  undertaJiea  b;  the 
oxtocialion  to  the  premium*  wbitrh  the  i  mured  con  trad  to 
pay.  Mr.  Brabronk's  argument  i>  forcihly  emphaaiaed  bt 
the  rejlecudn  that  the  asseta  of  Friendly  Socieiie*  ate  noi 
repreaenled  merely  by  twenty-five  and  a  half  niillioni  of  monev, 
but  by  what  ia  far  more  important — n  settled  habit  of  xhnHs 
contribution.  While,  then,  the  Friendly  Society  is  year  by  jtWj 
growing  more  equal  to  the  limited  risk  which  it  roren, 
members  have  acxfiiimd  the  bahit  and  the  character  whicb,ill 
Mr.  Urnbroiilc  remarks,  have  enabled  thciti  to  meet  the  atlitf<| 
risks  of  life  by  appropriate  action. 

Nor  is  the  training  i^iven  by  these  admirable  inBiitulianSjl 
confined   to  any  one  class.     In  the  opinion  of    tbe    late  Mnf 
Ballan  Stead,  whose  special  experieoce  made  him  a  well  qiutifi* 
judge,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community  so  badly  off  as 
to  lie  able  tn  support  a  Friendly  Society  and  learn  therein  ih' 
economic  arts  ol    Ufc.      Here   is  what  he  said   in   reply  i»  * 
question    put    m  him   by   the   Koyal  Coumiuton:    '.No,  Sir, 
there  is  not  n  cla»s  which  cannot.     Some  of  our  best  courli  sw 
in  the  agricultural  districts  wberc  tbe  wages  are  lowest.     Sone 
of  our  best  courts  are  in  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire,  Ilsmpsbire, •"mI, 
other  places  like  lliosc.      1  can  «j)eak  of  that  from  knowl«ilg^T 
It  follows  therefore  that  there  is  no  class  in  this  country  tliai  i>| 
dcbarrwl  from  attaining  tbe  absoIuK;  independence  of  poof-l'>*| 
lelief   which,    with    very    few    exceptions,    is    enjoyed    by  1"^ 
(nembers  of  Friendly  Societies. 

This  immunity  of  the  Friendly  Society  community  fro»  ih* 
disease  of  pauperism  is  the  result,  we  submit,  of  the  adnjitiaa, 
by  Ibis  large  and  important  section  of  the  working  clast,  oi^ 
habit  and  character  appropriate  to  tbe  contractual  nil'D- 
Thia  solid  and  benefiwnt  achievement  is  the  work,  durii'lT  ■ 
comparatively  brief  period,  of  classes  long  inured  to  a  prnl*'*"'" 
habit  of  life.      Initial  friction  being  now  overoomr,  we  u>V 
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Isuuredl^  look  for  acoelcratixl  progrcM  in  tbe  future.     Wc  iball 

Ite  confiniii-d  in  this  view  l>j-  a  reference  to  l!ie  rapid  rate  «f 

increase  observed  in  tbe   meinbenliip  and  fnnds  of  these  pn»- 

rident  auociations   generaJlj-.      We   take    first   the    Friendl^f 

ciotjr,   for,  as  we  bave  already  seen,  tbe  man  wbo  inturcs 

sinM  sicknass,  th«  odIj- risk  for  which  the  Friendly  Society 
makes  full  and  adequate  piovision,  acquires  in  tbe  process  the 
character  which  enables  him  to  remain  independent  at  all 
periiHl*  of  life.  We  shall  later  on  quote  a  few  figures  to  show 
where  some,  nl  nil  events,  of  the  additional  suvings  mode  by  the 
responsible  section  of  tbe  |M>orer  das*  ate  depasiled. 

Prior  to  ISiO — so  Mr.  Ludlow,  tbe  late  Chief  Kcgistrar,  tells 
W  in  an  interesting  valedictory  lepoit  (1890,  Part  A) — the 
Statistics  as  to  Friendly  Societies  generally  are  very  defective. 
I  In  that  year  the  number  of  memliers  relumed  was  ii,404,l87 
and  the'funds  weir  y,33i:i,91i'/.  Ten  years  later,  in  18fi6,  the 
membership  was  fi,703,2l9,  and  ibe  funds  20,352,2511/. 
Aceordinjc  to  Mr,  Hrabrouk,  tbe  members  amoaotcd  in  11198 
to  8,0;8,8lli,  and  tbe  funds  to  25,108,:i!58/.  Of  theie  funda 
f22.695,039/.  belong  to  the  Friendly  Society  proi>cr,  attd 
S,713,214/.  to  the  collecting  societies.* 

The  records  of  the  two  principal  Affiliated  Orders  go  back  to 
a  somewhat  earlier  date.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from 
Mr,  Brabrook's  volume: — 

Tm  Amoieht  Obder  or  Fobbbters. 


— 

■>lprnb'.'rv 

Crttrt*, 

l*t  Jaaosr?.  \'&\j   ,     . 

65,9(111 

i.iic 

'  l<t  Jnousrv,  1853   .     . 

1                     ■ 

89,87j 

l,i»& 

1st  Jumarj-.  1S!IS   .     . 

7SI,44S 

4,8»U 

The  funds  were,  in  Deajnilor  1870,  l,274.'J35f..  in  1897,  B,119,842(.. 
showing  au  average  iucieuet!  per  uiuuui  of  142,404/. 

■  'Flio  tunA»  at  t)iL>  (villiciiDg  Oompiuiin.  whlcli  fttn  nndor  lh«  jnrUiIiction  of 
Ih*  lioaid  of  Tniilo.  am  n<it  uicliiiiid.  Thcw.  in  IHtKi.  callrctcd  a  prcraiiHu 
(na(nH><>r'i.jS77.<H:;t, :  Iti  IKWi.  T,«>HiJ.7.'>lf.:  nuA  thn  lifuaiiil  Hnnnllj  fuoili  traro. 
ta  IKhS, -.'.ItiA.flTlK.  1  In  IS!"!.  It. 104,271'.     Ther*  iit  m>  num>H  »r  ontiiuaUtiB  tlin 

KDwlfa  ul  unliiiary  iinii.volIitrliiiK  Intnniim'  Hinniiu  tho  worltliiir  cIum.  The 
nxlmitiaJ,  a  Company  wIium  Iiw^upwi  ia  lancply  auinii):  tlie  wotkiuii  cliut,  hn* 
SB  Onllujy  ■■  wvil  ss  an  luduslrisl  Itrji'i<,-li.  lu  tliu  ^inor  the  inlieius  urf 
not  woigblM  wilii  Uie  licavy  fxiiC'kmi  <A  oollr^^tiou,  TL)>  f>T<<rniuin  inct'oi^  of  tho 
Onlinnnr  Bmadi  of  Ibis  CmnEan;  in  1819  irsi  29a,iI03J.  ia  18^  it  wna 
d(M.»15L.  sad  In  1897  it  «M  3.TT1.3&1I.  Tbe  polioita  f1a<(^U•<l  ia  lliis  Braucli 
ate  for  AOI.  at  over,  and  Rpratcat  the  solid  invMinirni  of  na  intetlif,'vut  clou. 
Hie  ladattriol  tiiufncvof  the  CompaniH  and  of  l)io  Sodnli'i  indiidi:*  the  «»l 
of  a  wsokly  ooltcatlon,  nnd  Is.  nnil  niiut  V,  a  ocBtIv  invoiiuwbt. 
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Tui  Makckestkii  Uxitt  or  OoDna-uwii. 

Thia  u  thi  Urgaet  aud  moat  puwerful  Order :  tt  lias  f«*  if  uv 
bmnchee  in  Mnui'licster,  but  is  tLu  most  BnooeosAtl  of  t]i«  dud 
eeeeeaiODs  frutii  tho  origiuul  l>ody  of  OUdfelloira. 


j I  lliuilxtt.  Lulfrl.  I 

'  I>tJanu»rjr,  185S   .      .     .|      SSS.IM        '        9,Sld        | 

l»tJauuury.  1S08  .     ,     .        787,M8  4,1188       | 

Tlie  fnnas  of  ihu  Unity  nic  givcu  «s  1.796,349/.  in  I8C&,  uil  *> 
t3,30-2,S<JO^  nn  January  1,  1896. 

Iftliii,  then,  has  been  the  retonlcd  proi)[im  of  ihe  Friend 
Societies,  it  inny  be  atsuuieil,  lu  Mr.  Urabtonk  hai  jut<J'~ 
n-tnarkeO,  that  progress  was  alio  b«ing  made  Jurin;;  ibv 
uniccoiilcd  period  ot  their  hi&tory.  At  already  indicainl,  l\>f 
imtniinity  ol  the  Friendly  Society  members  from  paupcriini  a 
not  due  to  their  own  funds,  but  to  their  thrifty  cfToits  in  oihtt 
directions.  Some  in<ticnlion  of  what  these  arc  mAy  Ix^  gnthe 
from  the  folluwiiii;  list  uf  the  investments  of  the  wniktngdl 
as  given  by  Mr.  Urabniok  : — 

*  TraJo  fni«ii«        JES. 138.390 

Friendly  Societies         US. 408. 368 

Working  Men's  Clubs 107.938 

UtLer  Sdcicjtios  under  the  friendly  Society 

Acta 535.3(11 

luduetriiil  oud  Providtmt  Si)cietir«      ..  2K,451,^ 

BuiliUng  Sodoliee         56,397,4^ 

Triutc'u  Savings  linnkM         63.690,53!! 

I'oBt  Offii^o  Savings  Bank      108.098,641 

TLo  Railway  Savings  Banks       .^      ..       ..  3,  ia4,0Kl 

TkeLoau  SodbtiuH      'JG6.e«9 

£278.216.661' 

This  sum,  taken  with  the  annuities  and  iusuran<«s  granted  W 
the  National  Debt  Comroisituners,  accounts,  says  .Mr.  Bnbnwk, 
•for  not  far  short  of  three  hundred  millions  of  money.'   Tj 
this  may  be  added  fourteen   millions    for  industrial  iniut; 
companies,  and    a    good     many    million*    for    the    'ordioxj 
insurances  effected  by  llin  working  class.     The  rate  of  inetr* 
of  this  tula)  maybe  indicated   by  the  statement  ihatinlSiH 
similar  computation  would  have  brought  out  the  total  nf  ■>> 
hundred    and  eleven    and    a  half  millions,  and    io   1891 
hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
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ContiileraiioitB  of  apace  must  confiiK  our  comment  to  one 
or  IHO  iiemi  of  tbis  rnal  Bum.  It  will  be  dircctcil  lo  ihoir  that 
rvoo  when  considered  in  detail  (he  progrefsivc  accumulalioa 
of  vrorking-clasi  property  mnrkt  an  ailvani^n  in  the  condition  of 
(-onlnict,  and  n  C()rrfftp»nding  (-mancipalion  from  the  plausible 
advantages  and  counlcr-bnianciiig  rvstnuat*  uf  tiatiu. 

The  anujunt  of  the  funds  beluu^ing  t4>  Trade  Uniuns  is 
oitiipamiivtfly  small ;  and,  though  some  of  their  cfTort*  si-ein  to 
Ik?  directed  mainly  !<■  uphokliog  a  ri^id  system  of  industrial 
caste,  it  should  l>c  noted  thai  in  normal  time*  a  large  proportion 

•  •I  tbeir  riprnditun:  is  employed  to  enable  members  to  dis- 
charge their  ordinary  responsibilities.  Thus,  in  ISilO,  out  of  a 
tnul  expenditure  of  BiMfiOOl,  only  107,01)01  were  spent    on 

*  dispute  Itenefits.*  Of  the  remainder,  401,000/.  were  applied  to 
sick,  uul-of-work,  superannuation,  and  funeral  benefits.  The 
security  of  these  provident  funds  is  precarious,  as  the  first 
charge  on  the  subscriptions  is  'dispute  benefit.'  It  has  occa- 
sionally been  urged  by  the  more  militant  spirits  that  th« 
provident  side  of  the  Trade  Unions  is  rendering  the  members 
areT*c  fn>m  investing  their  funds  in  the  somewhat  dubious 
sccnrity  of  'dispute  henehls.'  That  the  influence  of  (he  provi- 
dent side  of  trade  unionism  is  in  favour  of  industrial  peace 
thcr«  can  he  no  doubt  ;  and  industrial  pe.iL'e  me.tns  the 
ooceplance  of  the  market  as  the  only  true  and  impersonal 
otbiter,  and  a  growing  disinclination  to  rely  on  a  system  based 
on  caste- monopoly  and  force. 

We  pass  neit  to  the  Industrial  and  Proridcnt  Societies,  in 
which  class  the  mnit  important  is  the  Co-oprr%tivc  Society. 
Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  the  following  figures  are 
cited  OS  a  prnuf.  In  1MG2  the  total  sales  of  the  societies 
amounted  to  2,3:y.i,h2Si.  In  UU  they  were  VifiVi.UOL  ;  in 
1882.  21Miai'2i. ;  in  1893,  65,100,249/.,  or  nearly  twenty-four 
times  the  amount  of  HGi.  The  total  sales  from  ISGS  to  lii95 
Mnoanled  to  tj  15,7  60,341/..  and  the  profits  to  72,075,5r>t$/. 

Tlie  total  number  uf  Co-operattvo  Societies  Mr.  Brabrook 
gives  as  1,74 1.  Of  these  1,453  are  'Distributive'  stores,  while 
L  X59  are  *  I'riKluctive '  or  manufacturing  concrms.  The  number  of 
I  persons  employed  in  the  Productive  suciclies  is  8,475,  and  the 
^totol  number  employed  by  all  the  societies  is  t>l,322,  uf  whom 
'33,6m  are  engaged  in  productive  departments  of  work. 

Looked  at  from  a  strictly  logical  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  distributing  work  done  by  the  co-oper- 
ative grocer  and  th.tt  which  is  done  hy  the  so-called  Productive 
cn^perative  manufacturer ;  hut  this  quite  unreal  distinction 
owws  the  line  of  a  great  ditTcrence  in  jHSCtice.     The  Productive 
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Sociclin  ihitra  their  profits  with  their  work  men.     The  Diatriba 
live  SnciplJM,  a«  »  ruir,  <io  not,  nlthnugh  the  Wbolcskle  Socictie* 
hnvc    Inrgr    innnufivctUTing    branches.     Thii    fact    is    variously 
intt^rpreted.     liy  iiuiiidertt  it  is  quoted  at  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
venience nnd  ecjuii;  of  an  ordinary'  wage  contract,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labour  hired  by  the  co-operative  movement  is 
merely  paid  at  the   current  rate  of  wage*.     Among   the  co- 
operators  themsflvcs  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting 
onntrnvcrsy.     On  the  one  band,  the  usual  system  of  paying;  fire 
per  cent,  to  capital  ami  returning  the  balance  of  profit  to  the 
purchaser  in  proportion  to  his  purchasi^s,  to  the  exclusion  of 
labour,  is  defended  on  the  ground  tbal  one  obje<.-t  of  the  Co* 
operative  movement  is  to  eliminate  profit.    It  is  lawful  apparently 
to  reoeire  five  per  cent,  *  interest '  on  capital,  but  we  must  not  talk 
about '  profit '  cither  for  workmen  or  for  capiialiit.    Economists, 
lor  reasons  which  may  bo  relevant    fir  other  purposes,  have 
distinguished  between  interest  and  profit,  hut  in  this  connexion 
the  distinction  seems  to  us  to  be  invalid.     Once  we  grant  the 
earning  power  of  (capital,  the  terms  of  the  contract  un  which 
capital  is  employed  will  vary  nccoiding  to  the  risks  involved. 
The  theoretical  defence  advanced  for  co-operative  practice  it, 
we  suspect,  merely  an   afterthought.     If  co-operalurs  limit  the 
icmuncralion    of  their    workmen    to    wages,  there    is    nothio^ 
inequii.ible  in  the  practice.     The  idea  that  ro-operation  is  a 
tlerp-laid  Socialist  plot  to  abolish  profit  is  entirely  contrary  ti> 
fact.     Co-operators  naturally  and  properly  take  a  great  interett 
in  the  dividend,  which  they  affect ionately  term  the  *divy,'  and 
also  in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Stores  for  the  purchase  of 
shares  by  instalment. 

It  is,  however,  urged  by  another  section  of  co-operators  (fast 
the  ordinary  wage  contract  is  not  satisfactory.  It  it  partieulnrl* 
unflatlsfnelory,  they  say,  within  the  co-operative  moremriit 
itself.  With  generous  enthusiasm,  they  argue  that  tbo  wa^ 
contract  ought  to  include  a  clause  giving  the  workman  a  rig^ 
to  a  deferred  payment  out  of  profits.  Their  contention  t( 
supported  by  many  considerations  which  arc  not  to  be  gaiosant. 
It  is  not  co-operators  only  who  see  that  industry  will  advance 
more  smoothly,  and  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  be 
adjusted  more  easily,  if  a  form  of  contract  could  be  inrenCrd 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Any  plan  wbirb 
would  convert  a  sullen  ami  mutinous  army  into  a  conteDU>l 
and  cheerfully  industrious  body  of  co-operators  would  obrinaslt 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all.  There  is  nothing  rero- 
lotionnry  or  reactionary  in  the  proposal,  and  for  ourselves  *t 
believe  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  principle  will  in  the 
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(utare  b«  more  »nd  more  lar^l^  adopted.  What  >>  wanted  in 
tb*  pTMent  CTuis  i>  not  rovoluiion  or  reaction,  but  an  cc|uitable 
iatm  of  voluntary  contract.  Towards  ihii,  the  labnur-partncr- 
ihip  propoirO  hy  thi*  tcction  of  co-npcmior*  would  \m-  a  long 

The  chief  dilTicultj  with  which  the  so-called  Productive 
Soi-ieiies  have  had  to  conieml  it  that  thev  have  not  at  a  rule- 
Wn  able  to  oommand  the  »erv!ces  of  reall}*  efficient  cnplains 
uf  industry.  Ttiii  is  obviated  when  an  eslablished  busioefla. 
totnpetently  officered,  adrnils  to  a  lort  of  partnorBhip  the  whok- 
of  its  permanent  stalT.  The  motive  for  such  a  contract  is,  on 
tiie  part  of  the  employer,  a  desire  to  secure  a  willing  rather 
IJUD  a  mutinous  army  ;  on  the  part  of  the  etnplored,  a  belief 
Aat  he  is  thereby  improving  hit  indutirinl  position. 

The  most  notable  succeu  in  thit  direction  hut  been  attained 
hf  Mr.  Livetey,  the  manager  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Ga» 
A'orkt.  This,  ai  we  shall  ace,  unitca  profit-aharin^  with  capital- 
««aing,  a  combination  on  which  a  good  deal  of  its  lucce-tk 
■ems  lo  depend.  Ten  years  ago,  nfler  the  disastrous  strike  of 
Becenibcr  1889,  the  South  Meir«»po!it»n  Oa«  Works  Inuncbt^l 
l^ir  profit-shnriR^  scheme-,  *  with  the  object,'  says  Mr.  Liveiey 
in  a  letter  to  the  *  Times '  of  January  5th,  lt$i>7,  '  of  attaching 
Ae  workmen  to  the  Company  and  of  encouraging  thrift,  and  in 
lite  hope  that  capital  and  labour  in  this  anderiaking  might  be 
tconciled.'  The  bonus  paid  to  the  workmen  is  based  on  ft 
tlidiog  scale,  which  varies  with  tho  price  of  gas.  Under  the 
levised  arrangement  one  half  of  the  bonus  is  invested  in  the 
Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Company,  and  the  rest  is  payable  in  cash 
to  the  workmen,  or,  at  their  option,  it  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Company  at  four  per  cent,  interest. 

The  result,  at  the  dnte  of  Mr.  Liveaey's  letter,  was  that  82,000^' 
bad  been  paid  or  credited  lo  the  industrial  profit-sharers  in 
•even  years.  Of  this  total  4l>,0U0/.  had  been  saveil  and  Sti.OOO^ 
withdrawn  and  spent.  A  portion  of  this  30,000/.  hot  been 
rataroed  and  placed  on  deposit  with  the  Company.  The 
gnwral  position  is  thus  given  in  Mr,  Livesey's  letter:— 

£46,100  has  bees  iuvostod  in  Ordinary  Stouk. 
£2I>,£00  ia  on  deposit  at  four  por  oont. 


£71,700 


Tl»  marltct  value  of  the  stock  purchased  for  46,000/,  was 
o*"  59,000/.,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  greater  security  pro- 
dtieed  by  the  better  relations  now  existing  between  labour  and 
^pUal.     Tbere  were  2,500  profit-sharing  stockholders.      In 
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OrccmWr,  180$,  there  yttte  2,760  proH [-sharers,  holding 
57.000/.  of  stock,  of  a  intirktt  value  of  80,U00/.,  while  ibe  Cotn- 
panjF  held  alio  29,000/.  on  deposit;  alcogetbcr  10^,000/.  To 
the  profit-sharers  the  benefii  i>  obvious  and  solid,  while  »• 
lo  the  employers,  Mr.  Livesey  declnres  that  his  Cumpaay  has 
unquestioDably  rcM:oivGd  tbc  money's- worth  of  their  concewtOiM. 
The  facts,  Mr.  Livcsey  concludes,  'show  ftt  nny  rate  that,  not- 
withstanding nil  the  tnlk  about  Socialism,  working  tnen,  if  giren 
the  opportunity,  share  human  frailties — if  frailties  ihe^  arc — 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  are  tjuite  ready  to  become  capitalists.' 
If  a  cheerful  and  coHtenled  staff  of  workmen  is  not  only  a 
desirable  hut  a  necessary  element  in  successful  industrial  enter- 
prise, it  is  worth  the  notice  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  thsE 
ihe  form  of  contract  offered  to  their  workmen  by  Mr.  LiTraoy's 
Company  has  secured  that  result.  The  remedy  is  not,  of  course, 
n  sovereign  remedy,  ISome  of  the  workmen  in  the  Cias  Works, 
Mr.  Livesey  tells  us,  resist  what  we  m*y  call  the  civilising 
influence  of  the  scheme,  and  resolutely  adhere  to  their  prole- 
tarian mode  of  life. 

In  bis  volume  already  ciuoted,  Mr.  B ra brook  deroles  a  chapter 
to  Building  Societies.  Building  .Sociclips  are  societies  wLieb 
do  not  build  :  their  function  is  lo  lend  money  on  mortgage  In 
their  members.  The  original  object  of  these  loans  was  id 
enable  members  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own  dwelltnp. 
lo  this  icipect  the  Buildinj;  Society  has  played  a  considerablr 
and  useful  part  in  lUui  'pulverisation'  of  projwrty  whirl) 
we  allirm  lo  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  contractual  syslsin- 
'Looking;  back,' says  Mr.  Brabrook,  'on  the  whole  hisiMVoC 
Building  Societies,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  thsl  s 
quarter  of  n  million  persons  have  been  able  by  their  mcaufU 
become  the  proprietors  of  their  own  homes'  (p.  164).  The  UBt 
authority  quotes  the  statement  of  a  resident  of  Bradfonl  totb« 
effect  that  '  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  houses  in  that  town  have  been 
built  by  Ibe  aid  of  Building  Societies.  If  this  cuuiputatiop  be 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  Leeds,  Kochdale,  Oldham,  and  otberJ 
towns  would  not  be  far  behind'  (p.  211), 

Other  developments  of  the  Building  Society  hare  been  In* 
beneficial.  The  prestige  gained  by  the  Building  Society  pffpT 
has  led  a  great  number  of  poor  persons  to  invest  their  sstiof^sl 
in  associations  which,  though  nominally  Building  Societies,  U*  ' 
really  trading  companies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  BfbsB 
and  suburban  building  estates,  an  enterprise  of  an  eitremt'.*' 
speculative  character.  It  may  be  that  the  partial  subjection  ■>' 
these  associations  (of  which  the  'Liberator'  is  the  ill-oineotd 
type)  to  the  authority  of  public  Departmentf  bw  lolled  iou  ■ 
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fatal  accnrilv  tbe  vigilance  of  tbo  sharpholders  and  depoiitors; 
I  but,  whalcvpr  thv  cause,  it  is  notorious  that  this  class  of  enter- 

pritr  biu  comctimcs  been  not  oa\y  speculative  but  iVsuduIent. 
\'r  confess  to  cntrrtainiog  a  profound  suspirion  of  all  It^Ulative 
Imllenipt*  to  prot^ict  the  purchaser  of  SL-curities,  which  nbrogtite 

eren    to    tbe    itightost    degivu    the    goiid    old    maxim  —  caveat 

•  Buildinff  Societies,  more  especialljr  in  the  great 
noTlbern  and  midland  centres  of  population,  have 'done  much 
to  aolrc  the  question  of  the  bousinfr  of  the  working  class,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
tbiDfs  in  tbe  powicr  ports  of  London,  and  nccitsionaliv  in  ibe 
country,  is  due  to  the  Tact  that  bouse-roiim  bos  never  been  made 

^all  articli!  frci-l}'  bought  and  sold  in  an  open  market.  Land — a 
Terjr  ancient  and  important  form  of  property — bas  never  yet 
■abmitted  itself  to  tbe  simplicity  of  tenure  and  transfer  which 
an  cbararterislic  of  the  contractual  system.  The  inadequacy 
of  work in<; -class  dwcllinfi^  in  the  metropolis  is  patent,  and 
political  empiricism  is  at  no  loss  for  a  remedy.  In  its  usual 
feartionary  spirit  it  seeks  lo  coerce  the  proprietor  by  statutory 
coacimi'ni  lo  supply  houses  more  niisli^  tliitn  the  customt-r  can 
bu}'  or  hire.  VVarnings  have  not  been  wiiiiling  that  ibe  remedy 
was  likely  to  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  in  tbe  poorer  parts  of 
London  these  fears  are  seen  lo  be  well-founded. 

Many  vears  ago  Mr.  Spencer  (see  bis  '  Social  Statics,'  p.  384, 
edition  of  1H51)  drew  attention  to  tbe  ditificully  into  which  wc 
were  drifting.  The  rc-statcmcnt  of  the  argument  is  taken  from 
his  '  Essay  on  the  Coming  Slavery,'  1S6&. 

*  The  p(^y  initiated  hy  tlio  Industrial  Dwellings  Acts  admiii 
of  deTelopmcot,  aud  will  doTcltip.  U'hcro  mtmicipal  tiortioe  turn 
hiMM^bilililoiH,  ihej  iui^riiubly  lower  the  valno  nf  booses  othurviiw 
bsilt,  and  obuck  the  supply  uf  more.  Every  dictntiou  respecting 
tno'lee  of  huildiug  niid  couveniuucus  to  lie  provided  diminiehos  the 
lioilder's  ptulit,  and  pruiupts  Liu  to  uee  his  oupitnl  where  thu  pnifits 
■n  Dot  Ibua  dimiuiHhi'd.  So,  tuu,  thu  owiiur,  nlrutdy  findiug  tliat 
amall  boosea  entail  much  labour  uiid  :uauy  lutenB — ulreitdy  subject  to 
tnniblea  of  iuapectiou  aad  interfurunuo— and  to  cimiieiiunnt  custa, 
and  having  his  property  daily  rtiudcred  a  mure  mideeirublc  iuvest- 
taont,  is  prouipttxl  to  sell ;  and  as  buyerR  tiro  for  like  reaaona 
delerr«d.  he  has  lo  si-ll  at  a  loss.  .  .  .  What  muitt  liuppen?  Th» 
ni alt i pi i cation  of  lionses,  and  especially  small  houses,  being  iu- 
creaaingly  checked,  there  must  come  au  incnjusiug  demand  ui^ou 
the  local  authority  lo  make  up  for  tbe  deQcicut  supply.  More  and 
inoro  the  municipal  or  kindred  body  will  have  to  build  liouaos,  or 
to  pnrcliaso  bouses  renderod  unsaleable  to  private  |ientuus  in  the 
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vay  showu — houses  wliicb,  greatly  lowered  in  Tftlne  oa  tbey  mi^^ 
become,  it  vrill,  in  mitny  castas,  pii.y  t«  buy  rather  than  to  build  "-■  _ 
ones.  Nay,  this  process  uiust  work  in  ii  double  way ;  mnoo  ere^^ 
entailod  increase  of  local  taxutiuu  still  ftirtber  dopreciotvK  propur^-^^ 
,  ,  .  Maiiifustly  the  tenduncy  of  that  wliii'li  hua  been  done,  is  m^^;^ 
doiis,  ami  is  ])re£uutly  to  be  done,  is  lo  uppruooli  the  SocioliitLic  iil^^-^ 
in  trhieli  tlio  couuuuuity  is  sole  hoosu  proprietor.' 

Now  ibe  municipality,  even  if  it  erabarka  in  the  biisiii«s«  o.^ 
hDOH-buildiDg,  obviously  cftn  never  overtake  tbe  whole  (lemaivy. 
Its  doiaffs  in  this  respect  will  be  vigorously  contested,  so  lim 
ibo  result  of  this  rcnclioniiry  policy  is  prnctically  to  lubsttt^iir 
for  the  eager  trodetmnn,  nnxiout  to  aupply  the  l»r»t  article  Cor 
the  money,  a  kariiKKHl  body  which  hu  to  extort  its  cApilol  itara 
unwilling  contributors,  and  which  increases  the  burden  of 
ntepayers  with  every  extension  of  its  work. 

We  have  dwelt  already  on  tbe  imDiense  advantage  oonrerml 
on  the  poorer  classes  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  market  far 
food  and  the  other  common  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  su^l; 
of  houses  esnclly  the  opposite  policy  has  been  followed.  Tbf 
enactment  of  a  utatutory  quality  for  houses  has  failed  to  prtHluir 
an  adequate  supply.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  has  brought  abo«l  s 
famine,  which  can  never  be  fully  relieved  by*mtinicipal  enlerpriir. 
Further,  in  every  transaction  for  the  buying  or  hiring  of  * 
bouse,  tbe  parties  have  between  thcin  to  pay  the  poor  rale,  tl* 
education  rate,  the  vestry  r.ite,  the  county  rate  ;  and  of  recrui 
years  the  aggregate  ol  this  burden  has  Inrgrly  increased.  1  ^f 
building  of  new  houses,  and  the  enlargement  and  impruTf- 
ment  of  old  bouiei,  have  therefore  come  to  a  stand ttiil- 
Wliat  else  was  to  be  expected  ?  It  is  ■ucdj  absurd  to  afi«cl 
surpruc. 

Une  other  illustration  of  our  thesis  may  be  derived  runt] 
Ireland,  a  country  which  often  bnfiles  the  economist.  Irish  Isod 
legislation  hns  been  revolutionary.  It  can  only  be  compared  in  ibc 
conliscalion  of  eeclesiastic.-il  properly  carried  out  by  lienrj  VHi- 
The  old  monkish  owners  have  disappeared  entirely,  but  lli^ 
Irish  landlord  remains  as  a  rent-chnrgcr.  The  owner  o(  llx 
greatest  share  of  Irish  land  is  now  the  tenant.  Putting  ui<it 
tbe  question  of  tbejuslioe  of  these  transactions,  wc  have  littlr 
doubt  that  the  more  bi^b-handed  action  of  the  Tudor  mooinli 
_  WM,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  the  less  dettt- 
mental.  A  more  unworkable  system  than  the  present  tsttfB 
of  Irish  land  tenure  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  imagine.  Tbr 
indtistrial  view  of  life  is  practically  extinguished  io  Ireland.  !■■ 
Ireland  the  annual  value  of  land,  as  between  landlord  and  tcosn^ 
is  not   what   it  will   fetch   in   the   market,  but  what  ccriua 
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Gorernmeai  valuers  %ay  it  is  worth.  Kut  cvco  in  Irclant)  the 
tcnaat  sells  bis  leoant-rigbt  for  what  it  will  fetch.  As  hctwuca 
outgoiiig  tenant  and  incoming  lenani  there  li.ti  iic^vi^r  hum  any 
attempt  to  Ht  aside  the  rule  ol'  the  market.  Human  iinturo  has 
bccrn  rspcllcd  with  a  fork,  a*  between  landlanl  and  tenant ; 
it  ha<  cunid  back  agntn  &>  between  tenant  and  tenant. 
What  Ireland  rrquirct  is  thr  r<;-introdiiciion  of  Tree  conlnct 
into  the  managt^ment  of  land,  the  principal  industry  of  the 
country. 

There  are  occasions  in  tbe  history  of  nations  wiiirii 
TerotutioQ  becomes  a  necessity,  where  ibe  social  economy  has 
become  so  disordered  that  the  only  available  remedy  is  either 
a  riulrnt  dirision  of  property  or  the  extermination  of  the 
pTolciariat  which  seeks  redress  in  revolt.  Whether  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  nation,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
land  legislation,  was  approaching  that  condition  or  not,  we  are 
prejtared  to  determine.  We  may  a<lmit,  however,  that  to 
modem  conscience  a  legislative  re>distribution  will  appear 
preferable  to  either  of  the  foregoing  alternatives.  If  the 
Giadslonian  policy  bad  merely  been  a  conliscation,  once  and 
for  all,  it  would  by  this  time  be  more  or  less  ancient  history, 
like  the  ecclesiastical  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  it  appears  to  us,  the  transference  of  property  bas  not 
been  complete.  Tbe  impotsthte  attempt  has  been  made  lo 
invent  for  matters  of  baying  and  selling  some  form  of  arbitra- 
ment other  than  that  of  the  market  That  the  Acts  in  this 
respect  have  been  a  failure  no  well  informed  person  will  at 
the  present  day  seek  to  deny.  The  higgle  of  the  market  is 
not  an  oj)erallon  about  which  moralists  will  wni  entbuiiastic, 
tboaghf  on  the  whole,  we  maintain  that  commerce  bas  had  an 
ennobling  and  civilising  inilucnce  on  our  social  life;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  in  the  market  it 
a  dignified  and  elevating  act  compared  with  the  intrigue, 
|tcrjury,  and  deep-latd  conspiracy  to  defraud  which  in  tiM> 
many  4.'ases  characterise  an  a]>[>eal  to  the  Courts  to  fix  a  statutory 
rent. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  English  poor-law  and  the 
housing  of  the  working  class,  which  wo  have  already  dealt  with, 
Irish  land  legislation  represents  the  most  sustained  and  elaborate 
attempt  to  withstand  the  grndunl  supersession  of  sUUat  by 
contract.  The  failure  of  the  Iriih  experiment  seems  universally 
admitted.  The  Acts,  it  is  generally  conceded,  muit  he  amended 
in  oue  of  two  directions.  Either,  by  a  process  of  reaction. 
wUicb  not  even  the  empiricism  of  modern  politics  will  attempt, 
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we  must  TCTeit,  ai  Mr.  Dariit  bas  alvrii}'!  uifrcd,  to  the  prirnitive 
communiBm  of  Xationalisalion,  a  policv  so  vague  and  indefin- 
able that  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  it  acTiooal^  ;  oi  we  miut 
get  rid  of  tbc  mcdin-val  anachronism  of  Statutory  Courts  for 
lite  regulation  of  pricrt,  and  give  fnciliiies  (tliit  time,  it  ia  to 
be  bo|M.-(),  not  witbout  due  compensation)  for  getiin;^  rid  of  tho 
divided  onnenbip  intn)duced  b^'  ibe  earlier  lrt«b  Land  Act*. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Utter  is  the  only  practicable 
alternative. 

Everywhere  the  '  law  of  least  effort '  aeeina  to  justify  the 
view  that  tbo  contractual  ideal  of  life  is  neceaaarv  aad  inevii- 
sblc.  The  altrtnpt  to  inlrodoce  a  <l>lTcrcnt  system  into  Ireland 
has  obviously  failed,  and  it  is  cnriotis  to  tee  bow  this  fact  is 
being  recogitiwd  even  by  the  perfrrvid  temperament  of  the  Celt. 
The  Rev.  I'ather  Fiolnj,  Vice-Pre*iilent  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural OrjiPiuittttion  Society,  a  Roman  CnthuHc  parish  priest, 
and  we  believe  a  Nationalist  iu  bis  political  sympathies,  in  an 
admirable  address  on  'Co-operation  and  the  Saving  of  the 
Celt,'  speaks  as  follows  : — 

*  I  cannot  help  observiug  tliat  thongh  during  the  last  half-centmj 
««  kan  bad  many  poItti»t  moTemeals  vigonnaly  carried  ont,  and 
tkoQgli  we  have  lUd  laud  legislation  in  abundant  meafiunit,  neither 
Um  great  morenMnta  of  politioa  twir  Uie  kcsoia  elbrte  of  lej^islation 
In  referanoe  lo  ibe  lenure  of  land  have  appreciably  allected  the 
deadly  drain  upon  tbe  Ufa  of  the  people.' 

The  Reverend  Fattier  in  tbe  course  of  bis  remarks  quotes 
the  opinion  of  a  foreign  gentleman  for  whose  judgment  ia 
other  respects  he  has  great  esteem  : — 

'  The  rMult  of  his  invoetigstion  was  Eummcd  up  in  the  omiooiia 
lIUBse,  "  The  Colt  must  go."  This  was  the  course  of  his  reaeomag. 
a«  he  oxplainod  it : — "  The  axiataooe  of  a  people  or  of  a  ntsa  ia 
modsni  tuBoa  dapeads  upon  the  degree  in  wUcb  they  are  able  to 
mainlaiii  thema^vea  ia  tbe  indnatrial  atmggla  which  is  rife  wherever 
nirilinitiimi  liaa  sstoodod.  Snoceas  in  thia  stntggla  ia  won  by  po^ 
IMad  iatolligsnea,  by  tbo  use  of  the  hi^uir  nethods  of  tadnsby,  by 
tha  awJ-ication  in  prMlnctianaDdooouDenaof  Iba&aitful  invcEntiasK 
of  aeuBce.  Tbo  &ish  paaaaat  oatbar  will  not  or  caaaot  adoot  tbtaa 
^.tlM  sole  vSective  means  of  saceesa.  By  thin  fact  be  ia  coniWimad, 
fiiat  to  infcrtnTiH-,  then  Iq  inaetion,  and  finally  to  eillnctfan." 
Gwitloaieu,  from  thai  farecaat  of  oar  dectiny  1  make  bohl  to  iiwuaL* 

We  alan  by  no  means  share  the  pessimistic  view  of  Father 
Ftnla^'s  foreign  friend.  NatioRalitr  is  not  an  insuperable  bar 
lo    the    teaching   of   the   arts    and   sciences   of  life.     Hitbeno 
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English  role  lias  not  lucceednl  eitber  by  coercion  or  coacet> 
■ion  in  acclimatisiD;  tbe  contmctuft)  contlitioni  of  iuduilry  in 
Irrland.  One  of  the  happiest  auguries  of  tbc  future  is  ibo 
iDCcess  which  sovms  to  be  stlending  the  patriotic  eflorts  of  Mr. 
Horace  Plankett,  Fsthtr  Finlny,  nn<)  toe  olbcr  promoters  of 
biuiness-like  co-op«Tnttion  in  Irish  agriculture,  tbc  stAple 
tndustrjr  of  the  cnunlrv.  The  j^cople  are  Ijccnmtng  sick  nf 
Ibe  dcsulaling  rbeturic  of  politics,  which  has  succeeded  only 
in  brin|;iiig  back  the  statuior)-  pricvs  of  the  Middle  Afres, 
in  baQishiog  political  economy  to  Saturn,  and  in  depriving; 
th«  coantr;  of  the  security  oecessary  for  all  progressive 
indnstrr. 

Political  economy  is  beginning  to  creep  buck  again.  The 
Co-operatirc  Credit  bunking  «v«tem  has  already  etinhlished  a 
firm  bold.  Cf^-ojwiat! vc  (Jre.-imeries  and  co-opcrntive  purchase 
of  agricultural  rMfuisiies,  manures,  soids,  &c.,  are  givinj;  the 
Irish  pe&iaDt  a  chnnce  of  competing  in  the  <i|>eR  market.  The 
laoremcnt  ts  only  nine  years  old,  and  yet  substantial  and 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  In  the  aoitimn  of  1S98 
Mr.  Horaix:  Pliinkctt  told  the  Economic  Society  of  Newcastle 
that  on»;  hundtnl  and  fifty  C?o-operalive  Creamerirs  were  in 
existence,  with  n  shnrebolding  membership  of  18,000.  Thix 
was  the  first  experiment.  Liter,  the  movement  was  extended, 
•ad  at  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  seventy-nine  Co-operative 
.Agricultural  Societies,  with  a  membership  of  8,10U.  The 
smaller  societies  are  federated  in  a  central  association  for  the 
larger  purposes  of  trade.  '  Up  to  the  present  lime,'  says  Mr. 
Plankett,  *two  hundrni  and  eighty-three  societies,  sr.ittered 
throughout  every  county  of  Ireland,  with  n  mrmhershtp  of 
90,600  fanners  anil  labourers,  mostly  hea>ls  of  families,  have 
Iwen  renslered,  while  some  twenty  more  arc  in  course  of  forma- 
tion.' The  dairy  fanning  is  based  largely  on  an  imitation  of 
ike  Danish  system,  and  (he  result  has  been  that  Irish  agricultural 
podncv  is  regaining  old  markets  and  capturing  new, 

Mr.  Plunkctt  has  been  reminded  by  an  anonymous  corre- 
tpoodcnt  'that  the  movement  of  population  from  the  lields 
is  noi  peculiar  to  Ireland:  it  eiisls  everywhere' — with  this 
diSemice,  tluit  the  Irish  generally  emigrate  tn  the  United  States, 
■bile  the  English  labourer  mi|;rates  to  the  town.  '  If  the  Irish 
nee  is  to  be  kept  alive  on  Irish  soil  there  must  be  a  develop- 
■>tBl  oi  nianulacture  in  Irish  towns.*  To  this  Mr.  Plunkctt 
"■dies  the  following  admirable  answer  : — 

'WsliavD  always  admitted  that  reliance  upon  a  ttingle  industry, 
Ol  ttal  a  (leeliniRg  oiw,  is  not  a  healthy  coiiditioo  for  any  country. 

But 
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But  WA  kolil  tbut  tlie  prime  fnetor  id  levmng  lost  imlnstriM,  or  in 
Ktutiug  lutw  ouiCA,  M  Ml  indiislriiil  clftSH,  awA  tkitt  this  depends  upOB 
tfaa  crvotiuu,  bj  cducntiou  and  training,  of  iodiiRtrial  hnbiUi.' 

tndtiilrial  habits,  translated  into  tbe  iiinguagt;  uK-d  hy  Sir ' 
H.  Maine,  arc  nuibing  more  nor  less  ibnn  the  life  rej^lnind  hy 
condiliona  ofcunlincl.  As  Mr.  Plunkett  points  out  «l»-ivherr, 
industrial  habits  hare  bv«n  acquiri^d  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and,  vc  may  add,  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  bv  tbe  automatic 
co>oprrAlion  of  coinincrce.  Co-operation,  in  the  iimiled  and 
dittmctivc  tcnsp  of  the  tottn,  does  not  differ  ciscntially  from 
ordinarj  tiadir.  Its  Irsson  is  the  lainn,  and  if  ihv  cmibcrn 
and  wutcrn  Irish  Cc^lt  will  submit  himself  to  its  teaching,  the 
result  will  be  the  same,  the  sccun^  foundation  of  the  industrial 
habit. 

In  another  patt  of  bis  address  Mr.  Plunkett  alludes  to  tb«9 
ntabliihuient  of  Agricultural  Credit  Banks.  This,  though  the 
latest  part  of  the  association's  work,  is  probably  dosiincd  to 
be  the  a\i**\  important  of  all.  Aesin  the  srslcm  is  imported, 
this  time  from  the  well  known  KaifTeisen  Finnks  of  Germany, 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Celt  can  conspire,  hut  that  lie  c-annot 
combine.  The  experience  of  these  Danks  seems  to  falsify  ihia 
charge.  The  Celt  is  not  unleachnhle,  but  he  wants  lo  be  directed 
by  the  'ability'  of  the  best  spirits  of  bis  own  race.  This 
ffuidance  we  ue  happy  to  see  he  is  ^tting,  without  distinction 
of  party  or  creed,  Irom  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society. 

Tbe  desirability  of  incirasiDg  by  legitimate  means  the  size 
of  the  normal  Irish  holding  is  generally  conceded  ;  but  of  what 
use  is  this,  if  the  Irish  priu-nnt  can  put  no  capital  into  the 
land  ?  Keen  those  nho  believe  in  tlie  feasibility  of  creating  a 
small  peasant  proprietary,  content  with  the  scanty  returns  of 
their  small  industry,  are  aware  of  tbe  need  of  capital.  Credit 
Banks  on  tbe  Raiffcisen  system  supply  this  want: — 

'Up  to  last  week,*  KayK  HIt,  riiiiikott,  sipcidcing  in  tlio  antnmn  of] 
189S,  'ire  had  nrgniiiiied  thirty-oiiu  of  thcoo  aMOciotions,  with  a 
memK-nthip  uf  ncjirly  two  thoiiHiiid,  and  Hit  aystem  ii  now  likely  to  | 
be  ra[iidly  estcud^xl  ihrongfaoDt  the  rural  dittncta  of  IrolancL'  1 

Independent  testimony  to  the  value  of  tbe  work  that  is  being 
done  is  given  by  Mr.  V.  Huiaev  Walsh  in  an  interesting  letter 
to  tbe  'Spectator'  of  <)lst  f)ec«-mbrr,  1898.  It  is  worth 
jtoinling  out,  that  Scottish  agriculture  was  made  more  ikan  a 
century  ago  by   tbe  judicious  system  of  credit  established  by 
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the  Scottish  commercial  banks.  It  bas  bwn  left  for  the  co- 
operatirp  movement  to  boslow  ihc  same  boon  upon  Ireland. 
Thr  co-operative  bank  will  reach  a  humbler  class  than  those 
which  nrv  served  by  commercial  credit,  but  it  will  teach 
the  Mmr  itrtson,  vix.,  thtit  n  communilj-  whi--rc  the  punctual 
perfiinnnnce  uf  ooniract  is  th«  rule  bos  added  vastly  to  the 
materinl  wealth  of  its  members,  by  rendering  (wssible  »  well 
OTgnai»ed  sj^stcm  of  credit.  When  this  is  ucUieved  every 
hopeful  enterprise,  even  that  undertaken  hy  the  poorest,  can 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  capital  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms. 

If  the  reader  Is  cnrious  to  tec  an  iUuslratioD  of  the  strange  way 
in  which  political  economy  is  again  beginning  to  assert  its  sway 
in  Irish  afTairs,  we  ventu^^  to  rt^fer  him  to  a  curious  little  book 
recently  published — 'Killhuylan  Ilnnk,  or  Kvery  Man  bis  own 
Banker,'  by  E.  M.  Lynch,  London,  IbHS.  It  is  an  economic 
treatise  on  popular  bunking  credit,  served  up  in  the  form  of  a 
novel.  Mtsa  Harriet  Martineau,  a  lady  by  no  means  Ct'tlic  in 
her  ideas,  once  wrote  a  series  of  economic  tales,  which  bad  a 
considerable  popularity  sixty  years  ago;  but  they  fall  far  short 
nf  this  curious  and  gratifying  blend  of  pcrfervid  Irish  sentiment 
and  sound  economics. 


AuT. 
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'8o  £u-  nit  oar  botliCM  ato  concumoil  wo  wit]  roiauo  burghon  tl' 
our  own  time,  bocatino  it  rnnnot  be  olhcorisc  Bat  in  respect  of  ear 
cpirite.  tho  privikgn  niid  tlio  duty  of  tbo  pbilosophor,  ae  of  tbe  foN. 
M  to  bolong  to  no  pooiilo  and  to  no  timo,  but  in  tbo  strict  bmh  if 
tbo  word  to  bo  the  contcmporiuy  of  alt  time.'    (SohiUor  to  Jaeoli.) 

HHINHICH  HEIXE  wm  tbc  apoiled  child  of  mUfortuiK.  1 
This    troubadour-emnt   of    irony,   tbit    aristucrat  «f 
democrncjr,  tliii  prodigal  son  of  religion,  proved  in  his  Hltstine 
tbe   petted  aod   persecuted  sport  of  tbnt  '  Tiuie-spirJt*  wbtch 
stimulnted  aiiil  tortured  bim.     A  true  piitriut,  be  was  braoikds 
rnneRadc  ;  a  profound  thinker,  he  was  hitited  as  etpril  mvptnr-     a 
His  deeper  meanin)>s  and  feelings  were  misjudged  or  tnaajladiH 
his    lighter    sallies    and    nrabcsqaes    bsTc    been    framed  aiul^ 
applauded.     It  is  not  grasped  that  bis  laughter,  oven  when  moil 
jarring,  it  that  of  earnestness,  not  of  levity.     He  rescmbht*  soms 
suulhem    volcano,   whose    keen    and    ominous    firct,    rumbling 
within   the  depths,  or   flashing  intermittcutly  on    the  dreaded 
suiumit,  are  giludly  diasevertrd  from  tlii>  luxuriant  luveliaeuol 
blossom  and  verdure  thai  decks  its  hasi>.     He  has  be«o  tnra 
from  his  context;    annotated    by    malignant    proposseuiou  er 
pedantic  stupidity;  praised  by  tbc  frivolousr  blanMd  by  t^ 
dull.      'All   I  do,'  he   said,  'is  folly  to  tbo  wise,  to  fooUss^ 
abomination.'  f 

Thus  has  it  constantly  proved  since  his  drntb.  His  uut- 
chances,  like  his  fame,  an.-  immortal.  Conventional  pieudiims 
have  been  incessantly  meted  out  to  bim  :  his  coarsenesses  hsve  J 
been  vulgarised,  bis  refineoients  grossened.  But  'jesters  doolt  S 
prove  prophetSi.'  His  predictions  have  heea  verified  in  ib" 
countries  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  banisbmeot,  yet  bo\k 
countries  still  misinterpret  their  signilicancc.  To  quote  llw 
rebuke  of  Job,  '  If  he  laughed  on  them,  they  believed  it  oOt> 
In  England  be  has  been  much  criticised,  but  seldom  arigbi: 
bis  'want  of  moial  balance'  has  naturally  been  treated  >itt> 
IcM  discernment  here  than  elsewhere.  England  is  the  citadel  ol 
■moral  balance,'  but  hardly  of  moral  intuition,  the  norse  of  wt 
oanoos  more  than  of  original  development ;  and  it  pei 
needs  a  Shakespeare  to — 

hmA» 
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^^^B  lM«ktli«  liu  fuults  so  quaiutly 

^^^H  That  tlte;  iiu>t  01-em  tlio  tuinU  of  Ub«rty, 

^^^B  The  flaah  aud  outbnuik  of  a  fitiry  mind, 

^^^K  A  MTS^Dess  ill  uiirecluimt-d  blood, 

^^^  Of  gmflnl  asauult.' 

'Tfa«  man,'  obtcrircs  H«inr,  'who  lives  nnd  rul«a  within 
the  fixral  limits  .if  n  d<?tinitc  view  of  life,  idcntifirt  himKiir 
thentwitli,  und  ncv«r  contiailictK  h!«  tlinughtu  nnit  fi-«ling* — tbnt 
iBfta  has  clmnioivr  ' ;  and  eUewliLTc  In-  r(!tnitrk)i  of  iiiurulity  tl1.1t 
it  i«  pnciically  religion  iiicumat.?  in  the  llpsli  of  custom,  juat  u 
reliKioa  ia  disembodied  and  eiberealised  inomlity.  We,  us  % 
nation,  arc  over-prone  to  make  '  moial  cbaracter '  lynon^'mous 
with  '  moral  balance.'  Hm)  Burns  '  moral  balance '  ?  But  he 
cvrUinlv  hail  '  <rharn<:trr.'  The  keystone  of  mursHty  i>  self- 
control  ;  that  of  character,  sincerity  :  but  the  det^prr  foundation 
<rf  duty  underlies  ihtm  liciili.  Kcniwinbility  i*  often  prudi^iitial. 
Cbaracter  without  monilily  c<inu[>t*  llic  individual,  but  umrality 
without  character  corrodes  the  community, 

Heine's  posthumous  misfoTtunes  have  pursued  him  even  in 
trivialities.  Europe  colebiateil  the  centenary  of  his  hitlb  on 
December  13th,  ltf97.  Few  thinf;i,  however,  are  moro  certain 
tbaa  Ihat  be  was  Ijorn  on  December  13tli,  1799.  We  arc  aware 
of  the  disquisitions  by  '  Heine-Keoner '  on  this  weighty  subject ; 
wean;  aim  aware  tbnt  the  nece»»ary  proofs  perished  in  the  great 
Hamburg  conflagration.  But  we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
alt  tb«  members  of  his  family,  including  bis  still  surviving  sister, 
maintain  that  his  ixtrents  were  married  in  t7'j8,  and  uphold  the 
n>oeived  dale  of  his  birth,  a  version  further  supported  by  much 
internal  evidence  and  b_v  his  celebruled  bon  mot  in  '  Die  Bader 
Ton  Lucra,' whirh  brink's  him  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
century  now  dosing.*  We  regard  such  evidence  as  more  cogent 
ifaan  any  extraneous  theories,  just  as  we  regard  Voltaire's  state- 
ment, in  bis  preface  to  *  Brutus,'  respecting  the  length  of  hts  stay 
in  Knglund,  as  mure  convincing  than  tlie  extraneous  theories 
ingeniously  propounded  by  Mr.  Cburlon  Collins.  There  is  no 
motive  discoverable  why  lletoe  should  have  wished  to  seem  two 
yeara  younger. 

'  Ah  I '  we  can  hear  him  sigh,  •  it  i«  the  old  story  I  While  I 
was  yet  alive  on  my  "  mattress-grave,"  they  were  perpetually 

*  By  puollrfil  ll'^nne  'tL«  flral  uinn  ot  tin^  ovuturjr.*    H(<  whb  rH-rbiiiw  undtr 

llMliBprtstiMi  tliHl  tliH  niiiSteenlli  rcuturr  Wktmii  ci  Jununry  In),  IiSOO,     ThoM 

Unttmsted  in  the  prublvm  thculd  nnwdl  Hciuc'B  l<Mvi  u>  St.  1(i<dc  Tiulluodiur 

HdT  NoTuaber  SnUlSSl,  vlicri?  hi^eorrcvu  tLc  ilulc  gitcn  in  thii '  AQtobingniptuoal 

''^Icctcb,'  SDcl  Mtnual;-  uta  thut  hii  babtisinal  mttiOosto  givoii  Vcocinbcr  IStli. 

ITSvi.  u  bis  t>jFtli<IiiT.    In  )tii>  'I'doCcnunu^'  tcD,hespMlni>f  hltnM'iru  twcntf- 

tKD  wbcD  a  KudcDt  tavicr  Ilcgol  at  BotUa  in  1H£1, 

k  announcing 
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announcing  tn^  dratli  in  tlip  ncwspnpen.  And  now  ih&t  I  atn 
tcaUj  »Ifa<l  (though  il  !«  only  n  trnntlcrcncc  from  the  ATtnuf 
Matignon  tn  tbn  Avenue  Montmarlrr)  x\ivy  arc  uiger  lo  anw- 
dnte  in^-  Ijirth.  These  gentlemen  bave,  to  be  frank,  coi»ul«ntI_( 
inlrigued  (o  keep  me  out  of  ttie  Nineteenth  Century,  There  ii 
the  true  rea<on  for  >o  much  unexpected  tkill  1  Out  tbejr  canaot 
divorce  us.  Poor  old  Nineteenth  Conturv  I  Vou  too  are  dok 
loBsini;  on  ^our  own  "  mattress- grave,"  and  ^ou  will  soon  rtjuin 
IDC  in  (he  shades.  But  beware  of  yont  biographers  :  the;  will 
pretend  that  we  never  loved  or  hated  each  other — id  a  mnl. 
that  ive  were  not  intiatntc,  but  lived  spart.  Hoir  foJiiii' 
Vour  agony  is  my  agonv,  your  irony  is  my  irony  ;  in  death,  m 
in  birth,  we  are  not  divided.' 

To  understand  Heine  we  must  understand  the  NinetceDth 
Century  transition.  He  is  its  epitome.  What  is  the  '  modern 
Spirit'  about  which  we  talk  so  much  and  so  glibly? 

Our  century  began  with  npolaustic  rationalism ;  its  nett 
phase  was  a  seicntific  innlrrinlitm ;  its  Init  hours  arc  becunioi 
more  spiritual.  In  the  political  plane  Liberalism  has  cant- 
■ponded  to  rationalism,  the  utilitarian  crecil  to  the  materislim 
of  science.  Democratic  ideal*  arc  .it  length  tending  to  permit 
ttic  manifold  forms  of  adminislraiiun.  Materialism,  and  tli^ 
•cntimcntality  which  is  materialism's  literary  ofTspring,  li*n 
only  been  riorciscd  in  its  old  age.  Its  struggles  towards  ^^ 
light,  its  return  to  <  nature,'  its  wanton  exuberance  in  etnuiopi- 
tion,  led  it  to  secularise  the  holy.  It  is  only  just  determining 
by  a  leaven  of  selfless  altruism,  by  cosmopcilitan  free  trs<!r  in 
ideals,  by  more  appreciative  tntercommunicatiim,  to  hallo*  lt>t 
secular.  But  throughout  the  medley  of  its  movements — tbroa^ 
the  dry  utilitarianism  of  the  English  school,  the  mcWli^ 
hedonism  of  the  French,  the  dreamy  pantheism  of  the  German 
— the  spirit  of  self-sacrifico,  which  is  the  true  csscaot  <!^ 
Christianity,  has  irrndiaied  it.  In  no  age  ha«  thcr«  been  of^ 
comfort  and  more  suffering;  in  no  age  has  duty  prom[>l<^ 
comfort  to  share  so  much  with  suffering.  The  conseqiwB^ 
has  been  a  startling  sense  of  cimtrasl — a  cleft — which  Im* 
impressed  individuality  on  thought  and  feeling.  Now,  irvnv  u 
the  very  humour  of  contrasts,  the  electric  spark  of  idesli  ■<■ 
concussion  with  facts.  Poetry,  like  nature,  seeks  to  h«tl  ll>f 
ruin  by  garlanding  the  rift.  It  was  almost  inevitable  tlui<  * 
great  ironic  port  should  arise  to  personify  the  '  Wellschii>r<* 
which  has  all  along  been  groaning  and  travailing,  a  "W™ 
minor  of  dirge-accompaniment  to  the  pieans  of  liberation*^ 
invention  still  ringing  in  our  cars.  Conflict  aod  cantrut  *'' 
tbe  recruiting  sergeants  of  our  age.     Art  and  philoaophv  ii>*J 
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no  1an|;er  be  dandled  as  hallowed  plavihinga;  gentiK  must 
■ubi(>iie  life  ;  there  is  no  escnpe  Iron  cuntcriplton  in  (he  cause 
of  humnnilv. 

Our  object  in  this  rssa}'  is  to  consider  Heine  as  a  moral  aad 
intellcctunl  rnrc«.  \Vc  would  willingljr  hare  dwelt  on  the 
fascination  of  a  stvlc;  whirli  «ludcs  drsmplion.  *Tho  wind 
blowrth  where  it  lith^lh';  wiio  shall  paint  the  wind?  Wc 
would  willin^lj'  havt^  liugi^nil  in  thi^  dulU  and  gn>ttoe*  of  his 
matcblest  faotaty.  We  should  have  di-li^lited  in  tepn«iu(;ing 
■onie  of  his  fairest  and  least  familiar  creations — the  episode,  for 
instance,  of  little  Samson  marlj'red  for  Deism  ;  or  those  pure 
ele$^nc«  of  the  dr.-td  Maria  and  Veronica;  or  that  phantasmal 
allegory  of  the  street  performers,  Mndcmoisclle  Laurcncv  and 
the  dwarf  who  died  among  giants;  or  iht-  grim  humorc-gque 
of  the  Dutch  Anahiiplist  whose  old  wife  was  jealous  of  his 
dreain-fli  rial  ions  with  the  heroines  of  the  Old  Testament  We 
would  gladly  have  wandered  in  his unearihly  gallery  of  dreams; 
or  in  the  studio  of  his  criticism,  where  the  scalpel  of  the  riri- 
KCtor  becomes  the  chisel  of  the  acnlplor;  we  would  have 
rshibitod  his  incompamble  union  of  sabttcty  and  simplicity,  his 
.  lapxcmacy  over  metrp,  and  his  slill  greater  mastery  over  what  wo 
!  may  term  the  ciesuraof  the  sense.  Rut  thi?  tearet  are  not  the  wood. 
One  straight  high  road  interserts  all  these  by-paths.  Heine's 
poetry,  his  inmy,  his  unique  humour  arc  each,  as  it  were, 
dissuiring  views  of  the  soul ;  and  that  soul  itself,  with  its  pangs 
of  love,  despair,  and  death,  its  gaze  before  and  after,  its  passion 
for  the  present,  its  wistfulness  towards  the  past,  its  yearning 
for  the  futare,  its  Germanism,  its  Gjllicism,  its  Hellenism,  its 
Hebraism,  reflects  and  refracts  a  constcDation  of  idens  which  is 
its  essence — the  poesy  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  also  the  aonl  of  poesy. 
We  shall  restrict  ourscKes  to  his  prose,  and  in  the  main  to  his 
serious  prosie.  Music  has  embalmed  his  lyrics,  but  even  the 
bearing  of  his  verse  is  conlinuaMy  misread.  Indeed  most  of 
ibe  lucubrations  on  Heine  seem  but  the  replicas  of  one  more 
or  less  original  essay.  He  was,  he  has  said  more  than  once, 
'sword  and  flame,'  N'erer,  to  his  misery,  can  he  forgo  the 
warfare  of  his  epoch.  He  must  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  th« 
btirden  of  his  commrnlAt4>rs  is  that  he  is  a  fragment.  Wc 
sbail  try  to  show  wliat  tlie  message  of  his  work  and  life  was, 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  eschew  st4>ck  quotations,  and  tliat 
'  long  incoherence  of  excerpt  which  deforms  portraiture  into 
panorama.  Further,  in  eventually  glancing  at  the  letters  to  bis 
own  family,  we  shall  endeavour  to  depict  his  real  characler ; 
nor  shall  wc  fail  to  emphasise  the  truth  that,  with  all  his 
glaring  blemishes,  he  remains  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with — no 
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pessimittic  (>alIio,  but  a  muter  of  lliat  tnigicomedj  irliidi 
■laiii|i»  nil  [wriixls  when  tb«  new  win«  is  fetineniini^  id  theolil 
buttkf.     To  tile  tb<-'  vivid  eluqueuce  uf  Ncwuiun: — 

'Approach  the  flaiao:  it  wanoe  ytm,  and  it  eoligliteiu  jon;  jot 
ftpproaob  not  too  near ;  prosiimo  sot,  or  it  will  dumgo  ita  nttnn. 
That  very  olomotit  wliioh  is  bo  bonntifnl  to  look  nt,  to  bnUiuU  is  iu 
ligbt,  so  gnAofnl  in  its  figuro.  so  soft  ntid  inoibcrnt  in  its  raottoin,  will 
bo  found  io  ita  esaencs  to  be  of  d  keen  and  ropnntlow  kind ;  it  toituw, 
it  eoniumas,  it  rodaoos  to  tufaos  that  of  whiob  it  was  just  bafbn  lbs 
Ulmniiution  ond  tho  lifo.' 

In  tbe  cnrly  part  of  this  century  two  «oI<mmI  egoiuni  «cr 
couitraining  Europe:  the  otie  that  uf  Goethe,  the  otlier  dutof 
N'apoleon.  VVc  have  purpuiely  ranked  Goetbe  tint,  became 
his  influence  hits  prowd  more  perniaDent.  Tbe  full  drift  of 
Goethe's  personality  has  been  mi  sap  precis  led  in  this  coanbji 
owing  to  tbe  blue  spcclacles  of  our  own  near-iighlcd  C>Hjk. 
Strange  !  What  Goethe  ntlmircd  in  hi*  young  bcTO-worshipptt 
was  the  revctenec  of  the  artist ;  what  Carlyle  respected  in  ibt 
Jupiter  of  Weimar  was  the  genius  nt  moralist.  Carlyle  hii 
repudiated  the  artist,  and  (ioelbe  the  moralisu  Cnrlyle  indrtd 
has  infused  into  Goethv  more  of  Knot  than  Goethe  would  hire 
relished.  ■  Hntbcbren  sollst  du,  sullst  ratbeliren,'  is  a  difl'cml 
conception  of  duty  from  *  tbe  categorical  imperative.'  Bo(il 
postnlntr  the  necessity  of  a  moral  deliverance;  but  the  one  lis 
step  towards  the  flexibility  of  the  powers,  the  olber  n  saitCtiM 
to  reconeilc  the  '  phenomenal '  wttb  the  Iransccndenta].  L«(  M 
not  be  misunderstood.  Goelhe's  moral  mission  was  great,  bill 
in  the  department  of  morals.  He  was  more  a  sage  than  a  tea, 
jgst  as  Schiller,  with  his  noble  'Posa'ism,'  was  more  a  Viet 
than  n  sage.  Heine  praised  ibe  completeness  of  Gortbr, 
but  be  loved  the  incompleicness  of  Schiller.  Life  lor  'tbe 
great  heathen  '  was  a  series  of  c1as«i  locations — a  colloclioa  of 
specimens  arrnngeil  in  a  cabinet  witb  drawers.  When  Goell« 
opened  the  poetical  drawer  all  appeared  plastic  and  objectiio: 
when  be  opened  the  pbilosuphioal  drawer  he  grew  abstrrict  snd 
idealist,  though  bis  idealism  was  materialist  in  tbe  sense  "^ 
Spinozism:  it  was  untforniity  of  substance.  And  wlien  f" 
opened  the  moral  drawer,  the  subjective  and  mystic  element 
came  into  play.  But  Goetbe,  as  ho  mused  in  iu)UU'3°> 
surrounded  by  Greek  casts  and  natural  history,  ditlikn 
disiurbanoc.  Unlike  his  great  predecessor.  Leasing,  hcdeietlM 
a  battle. 


'  Fianztlium  driingt  in  ilicxmi  vorwomooD  Taggn,  wie  oh'nMls 
Lnthcrtfaum  es  gothiu,  ruhigo  Sildnng  KBrtcAc.' 
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He  lat  beside  bis  pectar  and  tti«  tbun<)ercIoud>  w«re  furled.    As 
be  chsract«risticalljr  nog  in  '  F«ust ' : 

'  Uir  bilfl  der  Geist  1     Auf  einmol  sob'  ich  Rstli, 
Und  schrcibe  getrOftt:  im  Aofang  war  die  TbaL' 

^te  Deed  preceded  tbe  Word.  *Be  «  wbole  or  join  k  whole  ' 
Wfts  his  motto :  and  revolutions  are  apt  to  shatter  lucti  wholes 
into  fragmrnis.  Ripccinlly  did  tic  dislike  ihc  distant  ^rowl  at 
csonon.  Who  knew  bat  that  the  splinter  of  a  shell  mi^bt 
disarrange  the  nii:e  order  uf  the  series  and  even  injure  a 
specimen?  Goethe  freed  the  minds  of  his  eountrvmen  before 
th«  Keign  of  Terror  showed  that  the  Deed  was  the  crimson 
hand  of  tbe  Word,  the  Word  merely  a  forerunner  of  the  Deed. 
He  was  eminently  avrafuci}^ — 'wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and 
all- possessing.'  Hut  ho  mistrusted  *  emphatic  individualities.' 
Diiectly  Ficblc  trnnslnlrd  the  Fichlean  system  into  contu- 
nacious  action,  Goethe  held  alonf>~-as  atoot  as  from  the 
Widietic  passivity  of  the  Strblegels.  For  the  wounds  both  of 
niedixTal  belief  and  of  modern  disbelief  were  alike  dittiuteful 
to  hint:  be  detested  woonda,  except  as  pitthologieal  stwlies. 
rTo  realise  one's  highest  capacities  was  his  gospel.  To  this  end 
on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men— «n  the  pari  of 
Ouetbe — were  iodispcniable :  the  multitude  would  progress 
with  the  individual.  On  I  j*,  the  whirling  multitude  disagreed. 
So  mach  the  worse  for  tbe  rath  million  ;  and  so  much  the  belter 
for  tbe  serene  and  majestic  worship  of  '  Beautiful  objectivity,* 
at  Weimar.at  Craigenputtocb,  and  in  many  less  obscure  portions 
of  tbe  globe  I 

Napoleon's  ^oism  was  of  an  opposite  order :  it  was  egotism 
as  dislinguisbfld  from  egoism.  Goethe,  after  bis  '  stnrm  and 
stress '  period,  bad  founded  himself  upon  the  past :  he  acclaimed 
neither  antiquity  nor  *  modernity,'  but  only  development. 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  band,  discarded  tbe  bygone.  He  shot 
through  the  globe  like  a  pitiless  meteor,  dealing  destruction, 
his  eyes  livctetl  on  the  future.  The  reign  of  cannibal  Saturn 
wt»  at  an  end  :  he,  the  great  Napoleon,  was  to  innkc  all  things 
Dew.  A  freih  ruler  of  the  utiiverse,  by  no  means  the  Jupiter 
of  Weimar,  but  the  Jupiter  of  .Msrengo  and  .Austerlitz,  was  to 
modernise  mankind.  He  scoffed  at  philosopher*  as '  i<leologues,' 
but  his  own  career  was  in  their  favour.  Goethe,  the  rery 
demiurge  of  ideas,  could  never  lend  them  blood  and  substance  : 
Napoleon,  the  man  of  bhiod,  poured  it  into  the  veins  of  ineor- 
porate  ideas.  The  gaolers  of  feudalism  and  priestcraft  that 
Voltaire  hud  luKiled,  that  RouiH-au  h™d  striven  to  drown  in 
■caldiog  pools  ol  sentimental  tears,  became  tUcttiKlret  prisoners 
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under  Oooni.  Tho  Baaiillc  of  Europe  w«c  overthrown.  Oat 
rushed  the  idrat — starred  id<rns ;  mnltrratiid  jdniti;  wicked, 
rvbHIioUB  idrns ;  mrck,  oppmisffi  id(-.ts— all  united  in  th« 
tumult  (if  lilx'Tacion.  Tli<?  gliostly  night  with  its  arittM^ratic 
planet*  and  rrvolring  iat<allite«  wa*  (luiio  ;  the  hurst  of  daj'  ivith 
\\A  regeaeratinf;  sun  wu  at  band.  Among  tho  ideas  that  thui 
exultant  hounded  into  the  free  &ir  was — Heinrich  Heine. 

This,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fanc^,  accounts  for 
Heine's  extidiinlinary  aflinity  la  ideas.  Through  all  hit 
writings  he  moves  among  them  as  among  old  (Lcquaintsnce. 
He  shakes  them  br  thr  hand  a*  frti-nds,  cir  disdains  them  a* 
enemies  ;  and  these  vcr)'  enemies  he  f(^cls  with  and  for  intnicAlly, 
OS  a  human  being  would  towards  human  beings  who  had  been 
fellow -captives.  Kven  in  his  sprightlicu  passages,  in  the  very 
disfigurements  of  flippanrj  and  iriercrence,  we  feel  that  he  too 
is  an  idea  among,  if  girding  at,  ideas. 

'  Doar  rundfir,'  hu  nDinarka,  of  his  ctitliiidasm  for  Napoleon  up  to 
Um  tinw  that  ho  '  betrayed  fivudom  '  by  ni<8iiinmg  the  purple,  '  l«t  OS 
once  for  all  undcmtand  cnofa  other.  What  I  prnieo  is  norcr  tbo  deod, 
but  oidy  the  humun  sjiirit.  I'iie  deed  is  it«  muni  resturo,  and  History 
is  luithiog  but  the  old  vranlrtibo  (»f  the  human  spirit.  But  Lots  loTM 
old  clutlten  »C)iiielitui-s,  and  ho  I  love  the  muutlu  of  Maren^  ... 
Perhaps  Xapidcou  wn«  Uiu  last  cviujueTor.  It  would  ruallj'  soem  as 
if  now  ideal  int«r»ts  wore  to  bo  fuugbt  out  mtbor  than  matoriaJ,  aod 
as  if  tbo  history  of  the  world  was  to  be  no  longer  a  maaaca  of 
robbers  but  a  history  of  ideas.' 

His  most  f]esbly  notbursts  breathe  the  same  spell.  The  flesh 
of  tliem  is  merely  a  masquerade:  we  discern  the  idea  through 
the  domino.  Ideas  are  bis  society  ;  bis  solitude  is  peopled 
with  ihem;  he  is  constantly  greeting,  not  the  dead,  hut  the 
immortal.  We  know  of  no  other  author  in  this  sense  so 
miscellaneously  ideal. 

And  indeed  with  what  strange  di*|faiHS  would  not  such  ideas 
attire  their  cramped  skeletons  at  ibc  crisis  of  disenchainment? 
With  the  fripiKry  of  despair,  with  any  chance  raiment  that  the 
delirium  of  the  moment  nerved  them  to  dutch,  did  such  reaiir* 
rectional  ghosts  actually  invest  tlienii^elves,  .imid  hoarse  laughter 
and  weak  embrace*,  when  the  granite  bastions  were  dem»lishcd 
by  the  sant-adottei.  They  had  been  disinterred  by  orgietl 
saviours,  and.  as  Heine  has  well  said,  '  Every  tombstone  seals 
a  world.'  They  were  revolutionaries  by  instinct.  Goethe, 
lowanis  the  dnsr  of  hi*  life,  mentions  'Literary  Sans-culoiles,* 
but  he  omits  to  mention  Heine.  He  jiercetves  the  carmaffnaU 
of  idea*,  but  he  is  blind  to  their  rhoregui.  Nor  did  \;ipoleoi^ 
as  he    rode   through    the  Alice  by   ibe  Dtiiseldorf  Holgntte^| 
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mark  the  rnthufinstic  ■choolbo^  pressing  tbrou^Ii  the  throng;  in 
■ilrnt  hiimagi- til  tli«  m^rbk"  presiMitmPtit  iif  impcrjnl  <lrlivcr»nce, 

\ap<>liH>n  Iiiul  ctiini?  to  lulintitm^  bi»  l>nilb<-r  Josc^ph  for  the 
[-Il(^ctll^  PaUtinc,  that  '  futtier  who  daily  saluted  hi«  people  with 
"Good  tnoroiog,  my  children,"  while  his  people  aniwered, 
"Good  morninj;,  f»ther."'  With  whst  ironical  pathos  Heine 
dcarribei  the  tears  of  that  people  as  the^  read  the  farewell 
placard,  concluding  with:  'The  Elector  hegs  to  announce  his 
abdication.'  That  nighl,  Heine  tdl*  ue,  he  driTiimed  a  drcatu. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  world.  Gardens  and  meadows  were  being 
tolled  up  like  carpets.  The  town  constable  was  mounting  n 
high  Udder  and  lakiojedowa  the  sun:  (ailnr  Kilian  stood  by 
him  murmurintt :  *  I  must  go  home  and  put  on  m^'  Sundaj-beit, 
for  1  am  dead,  and  to  be  buried  lo-dnj.'  It  grow  darker  and 
darker  ;  the  few  sCan  thai  slill  glimmered  aborc  were  falliag 
like  nuliimn  leaves.  He,  [Mxir  child,  r.-tn  on  through  the  deserted 
streets  until  he  rea<;h<xl  the  liul^'e  of  ii  wntle  field  near  a  desolate 
farm-house,  and  there  he  descried  a  man  shovelling  up  earth 
with  a  uiuitock,  and  a  spiteful  hideous  woman  at  his  side, 
holding  something  like  a  severed  human  bead  in  her  apron- 
sad  ibat  was  the  moon  ;  and  she  laid  it  anxiuusiv  in  the  open 
grave;  and  behind  wailed  the  Klector's  old  pensioner,  who 
sobbed  as  be  spelled  out  the  inscription,  'The  Elector  begs  to 
snnounoe  his  abdication.'  How  N'apoleon  woulil  have  scotietl 
bad  he  been  auureal  that  this  lad,  fresh  from  '  Don  Quixote '  in 
that  very  Hofgnrten,  and  from  the  Greek  irrvgiilnr  verbs  in 
fonder  Fmncisean  K.'hool,  was  himself  a  redeemed  idea. 

But  what  idea?  an  idea  of  what? 

'.Madame,'  he  ejaculates,  in  his  early  aod  Shandean  '  Duch 
Legrand,'  *  above  all  things,  hare  yoM  the  gboal  of  an  ide.t  as 
to  what  an  idea  really  it?'  And  then  the  coachman  Fatlinsen 
is  made  to  grumble  forth  :  '  Well,  well,  an  idea  is  just  an  idea ; 
an  idea  is  any  silly  stuff  one  imagines.'  In  the  serious  '  Ueber 
Dentschland,'  too,  there  is  a  striking  passage  which  points 'out 
bow  events  are  only  the  results  of  ideas,  and  how,  even  if  Leda's 
egg  bad  been  turned  into  an  omelet,  Heetor  and  Achilles 
would  slill  have  clashed  at  the  Scipan  gale.  But  Heine  has 
told  us  elsewhere  (hnt  the  Dulcinca  whose  Don  Quixote  he 
remained — while  the  mullittxle  following  and  misundcriianding 
imaged  bis  Sancho  Panxa — the  idea  that  enthralled  him,  was 
an  idcml. 

*  It  i«  Emanoipslion.  Not  out;  of  Irishmeu,  Greelu,  Frankfort 
J«WB,  West  ludiau  niggers  and  Buch  like  opproasud  paoploit;  bat 
the  amancijiation  of  tho  whole  world,  c«pocialiy  of  Europe,  that  ItikS 
attuned  its  inajority,«nd  is  now  breakiiig  looM  from  tha  iivm  loadiug- 
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stringi:  of  PnTilogo,  of  Aristocnuiy.  .  .  .  Erary  poriod  hu  itcc 
pniblom,  alioMo  Hnlatiou  urgM  mankind  fonruil  The  pramv 
iiiiijunlily,  which  thu  FcudiU  Hfittvin  founded,  wm  porLa|M  •  MMi- 
sity,  <ir  u  ri:i]iiiititu  fur  civiliHin((  prognjiw-  Now,  hotrarvr,  il  U  i 
crumping  iiiflticiici;  thiil  rvviilt*  tic  civilincd  hmrt.  This  iiutqinlitT, 
moct  ofTuniuvt]  in  iu  oolliHtos  irith  tlio  tiocial  prinoiplav  imuIim, 
OS  might  bo  «zpeoted,  ila  cliniux  uf  embitterni«nt  in  tho  Fnneb 
nation— the  nation  of  Society— and  tlie  French  woadit  a  tonti 
equality  hy  the  spcedj  detiapitation  of  tbo  lalltwt  ttAlkit? 

This  WAt  wriltcn  in    1828.     Vet  one  mors  extract   before  irc 
jifoccctl  In  somclhiDg  less  general. 

'  At  bottom  it  mattors  little  for  *rhat  ono  dies,  if  oolj  il  bt  £>' 
sometliiDg  that  ono  loves  ;  and  such  a  warm  &itlifiil  AttUii  {«  beUT' 
than  a  cold  faithloM  life.  Ttic  rory  Bongg  of  suoh  a  death,  the  iMlt 
rhymM  and  epnrkling  words,  warm  our  hoarta,  that  dttnp  Diiili  ud 
poDOtrating  cnroB  would  fnin  enddou  and  dopross.' 

'  Freedom,'  tbcn,  U  ihc  Dulcinra.  The  word  Mundt  u 
impotent  conclusion.  Hut  we  shall  find  that  Heine's  lady-lore 
was  nil  vnguc  vision,  but  a.  revealed  goddess. 

*  Fre«dom  '  is  a  wide  and  often  unmeaning  phrase ;  and  tbr 
frc«doin  of  one  age  and  country  is  rarelj'  that  of  (he  nest.  Tbcir 
is  free  thonghl  and  free  will ;  ihero  is  a  free  constitution ;  ihm 
»n  free  dinners  and  free  education  ;  there  is  free  living  and  frK 
love.  There  i*  an  outward  and  an  inward  frrctlom  ;  there  is  itie 
Truth  that  makes  ns  free,  and  the  show  of  Truth  that  tttm 
to  do  so.  '  Kqualitj- '  is  a  notion  no  less  diversified.  Tlitrt 
is  levelling  up  and  levelling  down;  there  is  the  evenncu  of 
the  mountain  plateau  and  the  flnlneaa  of  the  mnnhj  svamp. 
Nor  is  *  Fraternity  '  n  fixed  idea.  There  is  the  brotberhooil  of 
brigands  and  the  brotherhood  of  saints.  There  is  the  lesgor 
whose  banner  is  '  All  ihnt  thou  hntt  is  mine,'  and  the  Chriitisn 
standard  of  *  All  that  1  have  is  thine.' 

Sore  experience  eventually  led  Heine  to  n<lv(>cale  indivtdod 
liberty  and  national  fraternity,  hut  neither  national  nor  indi- 
vidua!  equality ;  anil  never  equality  of  the  compuIs«>ry  sort,  t" 
which  be  so  ssrcnslically  nlluiles  in  the  lirst  of  our  extracts. 

The  inllucnvc  of  Ihc  French  Kerolution  and  of  Napoi'"" 
extended  to  a  rhampion  of  one  class  of  freedom  in  our  oou 
country:  we  mean  Byron.  Hut  the  soil  tingca  axpirotion: 
Bymn's  freedom  was  alien  to  Heine*s,  Byron  wn«  bom  !n  s 
land  where  even  then  jmlitieal  fieedum  wns  far  in  ndvanorot 
intellectual  freedom.  Heine  was  born  in  a  land  nhrrc  evtn 
then  intellectual  freedom  was  far  in  advance  uf  politin' 
freedom.  In  iheir  tourney  with  the  Philistines,  wiib  il" 
«namiea  of  ideas,  ibore  is  a  kinship  between  them.     Bat  i^" 
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J^ilittiniim  of  G«rinany,  as  we  aball  tee  later  on,  was  mainly 
pditiral  ;  ibnt  of  England,  mainly  social.  Heine  says  that  the 
older  generation  adcnonithcd  him,  in  his  mad  young  days,  that 
,  it  too  had  in  it*  lime  run  iu  head  against  a  blank  wall ;  but  it 
had  learned  lo  reconcile  iweif  with  the  wall,  to  rccogniic  in  the 
blank  wall  the  absolute.  Here  then  we  have  a  meeting- ground 
between  Heine  and  Byton.  Byron  also  waged  fieree  war  with 
the  defcndna  of  an  absolute  wall.  But  even  here  there  are 
distinct  divergences.  The  causes  of  Byron's  exile  were  personal, 
not  political:  he  had  outra^d  propriety:  he  shook  the  duit 
from  ofT  his  shoes,  aad  it  was  EngluD  duat. 

'  Too  arc  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it 
Withotit  tho  aid  of  too  BiDc«Ji«  a  pool.' 

Tlironghout  his  poetry  his  heart  never  bleed*  for  his  own 
country,  nor  does  he  glow  for  mankind  :  he  loves  independence, 
not  humanity.  The  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Heine's 
exile  were  patriotic ;  iiad,  often  as  his  grief  is  discharged  in 
laughter,  his  country  is  never  far  from  his  heart.  He  is  the 
jester  who  would  reseue  the  Kniter  in  duress.  He  yearn*  after 
*  The  great  child  merrymnking  over  her  Christmai  tree  ' ;  *  aod 
be  is  a  martyr^goist ;  his  tears  are  for  the  world.  Byron 
a^n,  though  resembling  Heine  in  bis  defiance  of  authority  as 
well  as  in  bis  militaat  grip  of  life,  in  bis  '  modernity,'  bad 
iwitbcr  thought  much  nor  suffered  much.  His  Aouietir,  which 
ke  had  been  taught  to  consider  a  badge  of  breeding,  wu  quite 
distinct  from  his  native  pride.  Of  his  splendid  and  imperish- 
able impi-tuiisity,  he  said  in  his  baste  llutt  all  men  were  liars. 
The  sneer  that  in  this  opinion  only  he  may  be  described  as  self- 
forgetful,  would  be  unfair ;  the  magnificent  '  seU-oess '  of  his 
poetry  was  the  volcanic  vent  for  his  passion.  But  he  certainly 
tended  to  parade  bis  withered  affections  ;  be  wore  hi)  wounded 
heart  on  his  sleeve,  whoreaa  Heine,  even  in  his  overweening 
heyday,  was  both  by  temperament  an*!  circumstance  acquainted 
with  grief:  sorrow  and  lie  were  rocked  ti^ether,  as  he  observes, 
by  his  mother  In  the  enutle.  Hut  there  is  a  broader  distinction 
between  them,  which  i*  even  more  essential.  Byron  cured  little 
for  individual  freedom,  and  less  for  national  fraternity.  Personal 
and  national  intlependence  were  bis  idols :  be  believed  that 
nces  have  an  inherent  right  to  geU-govcmment.  Heine,  on 
the  contrary,  diacemed  clearly  that  community  of  blood  docs 
oot  m«k«  or  justify  an  iodividual  nation. 

*  '  TiDls  mDiBSin  SIroben  nach  PraniiklMbem  Wslldiim  ttotx  nsiowa  pbfkao- 
phlwlion  KiMBuipollUtmas,  iilil  docb  Immet  da*  all*  D«at*ab1aDd  mlt  sIIbb  (diisa 
^pUMb&r^rEffableD  iu  meiuer  Bnist'    (*Ober  Deal«eh)uiil.') 

Vol.  180.— .Vo.  S78.  2  P  'The 
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*Th«  foolisU  national  prctjudiccs  dwindlo  daily  more  and  man; 
tberongh  edges  of  particnUnmnTiiDish  in  IhecBtlinlicityof  Earopoa 
oiviUntioo.  Tlioro  an  no  longer  tuitions  in  Europv ;  ontj*  iMitJci. 
And  it  is  curiotn  ti>  notice  bow  well  tliey  reoogaisa  eacfa  t/Uiti, 
docpito  tho  Tuiet;  of  their  complexioos,  uid  imdvritaDd  ono  i 
doKpito  tho  dirision  of  thoir  liuigiiKgeB.* 


ea  ouv, 

laujl^ 


The  race- principle  of  nntionalilj'  culmiRAtes  in  perpetuni  *ei 
fruitless  warfare.  While  the  iiBue  of  Boron's  independencf  i* 
to  supplant  the  despot  bjr  the  rebel,  that  of  Heine's  freednm  i* 
Eiiro{iean  cosmopotitAnism.  But  tb<ire  arc  two  kinds  of  coidik- 
polilunism.  The  one  is  that  which  followt  on  the  rommerrlsl 
uniformity  of  material  nppnnagr  (that,  for  example,  of  modfni 
Japan),  whrrchy  the  world  l>e<:times,  as  it  were,  one  rsft 
InteTnalional  Hxhibition.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  i( 
Dot  Heine's.  The  other  is  that  which  preserves  patriotism  siii 
the  mission  of  individual  nations,  but  Tefuses  to  found  tbeto  in 
iniemecine  and  racial  hatreds.  Such  was  Heine's  cosmopoli- 
tanisin,as,  we  may  add,  il  was  MaitKini's;  and  Germany  stopped 
her  ears  to  Heine's  pnssinnnle  plrnding  and  electro]  to  renuio 
selfiibly  patriotic — '  like  l<«»thpr,'  a*  he  puts  ir, '  shnrclling  is  » 
frosL" 

Tbe  condition  of  England  in  the  second  decade  of  tb 
century  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  Germany.  There  war 
ditcontcnted  and  unemancipated  sections,  but  there  wii  i 
united  nation  with  a  free  constitution — a  constitution  wtiicb 
springs  from  and  represents  the  invincible  British  good  hamour 
and  lair  feeling.  England  was.  In  her  narrowest  dajs,  id 
Milton's  words,  'a  soil  must  gi;nial  to  liberty.*  Her  very  chiU* 
hood  was  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  her  temperament  has  Im«o 
braced  by  the  breew.  If,  like  ber  climate,  she  h&s  lacked  tbr 
sun  '  which  ripens  fmila  and  wits,'  she  has  inhaled  the  mooKii 
island  tempests.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  bospitsl— 
and  that  one  of  many  wards.  There  was  no  united  nstioo.  o* 
faculty  for  growth,  but  a  pompous  and  a  paltry  *  Bui>d.'  Tbr 
politico)  and  social  atmosphttre  was  unwholesome  in  ^* 
extreme.  There  were  thirty-five  sovereigns,*  mostly  of  tht 
pettiest,  but  all  alike  peddling  and  pedantic;  there*** 
a  stifling  censorship  of  literature ;  there  was  a  repinii'* 
statecraft,  wilb  the  clergy  of  two  communions  enlisted  is  >" 
service;  there  was  nn  unpopular  and  insolent  nubility;  ■<» 
there  was  n  patriotism  derived  from  the  liberation- war  of  1?!^ 
which  boasted  exclusive  Teutonism,  and  eiecnted  ercr^ttiisf 


*  Ods  EuporaT,  in  Eingt^  ono  ElMlor,  sotou  Onuul-diikot,  tM  ^^  *?t 
PrlDDM,  siiil  onu  [lacdgraTi'.    Four  free  oltiss  oamiiloteil  llie  'Deuttebcs  B^ 
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French.  It  waa  ihe  recoil  after  Napoleon ;  and  m  great  ftnlT 
became  fixed  between  intellectual  and  political,  public  and 
priraie  activity. 

The  ' Chriitinn^crmnn  '  prof^ammc  of  Absnlalitm  found  an 
incoogntoas  ally  in  'Thr  Komantic  School.'  The  Bo-callod 
Romantic  Scbnol  originated  at  Jena  from  tbc  philotnpbj  of 
Fichle  and  Sctiellin^r,  the  Napc)li:^>a  aod  the  KnuMeau  rcapec- 
tively  of  tboujibl.  Kpiiam  and  Naturuliam  are  the  literary 
parents  of  iu  ironic  freedom.  On  the  one  hand  the  accentuation 
of  the  '  Si)rerci;;n  I,'  on  the  other  the  outlook  on  the  material 
world  aa  a  living  organitm — as  visible  thought,  in  the  same 
way  that  thouglit  was  inrisible  nature — gave  the  impetas.  At 
lirit  it  was  mainly  evident  in  the  deep  if  chaotic  humour  of 
Je«n  Paul.  Fichte,  we  repeat,  and  afterwards  Heftiel,  emphasised 
'  the  self-conscious  human  I ' ;  they  said  in  efiect :  *  Cogito,  ergo 
mC'  Schelling's  univertalily  of  thai  'I'  could  6nd  scant 
expression  in  a  piilicy-mougercd  State.  Outwardly  enslaved,  it 
threw  itself  back  on  mcdieeral  sentiment,  with  its  symbolism  of 
nature  anitnnte  and  inanimate,  as  a  means  of  rccoiKiliotion  ; 

land  Ibe  State  manipulatetl  the  (iothic  monstrosities  of  the  sbaio 
slrncture  as  a  buttrt-ss  for  its  opprcstive  propngan<lB.  We 
liave  no  space  to  dtlale  on  the  various  rs[>(>neRts  of  the 
doctrine.  SuHice  it  for  the  KngUsh  reader  to  say  that  Wagner 
u  th(-  Romantic  School  translated  into  music. 

I'bere  was  the  active  slavery  of  the  RomaoiicB ;  there 
was  the  passive  freedom  of  Goethe.  Heine  set  himself  to 
mmke  fr«edom  active.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  influences.  Nobody  more  than  be  was  drawn  towonl* 
the  root  romance  anil  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
devotion  and  discipline,  their  mysticism  and  miracles.  Nor 
has  any  one  more  wholly  seized  the  ma^ic  of  the  '  Vulltslied.* 
In  bis  '  Loreley '  he  practically  created  an  ancient  one,  and  in 
bis  •  Two  Grenadieis '  a  modern  one,  for  Germany.  But  *  the 
time  was  out  of  joint'  In  what  he  has  finely  termed  'the 
great  Morgue  of  literature'  four  dead  faces — among  the  few  that 
he  adored — beckoned    him    away:    the  faces  of   Cervantes,  of 

L-Luther,  of  l-cMing,  and  of  Schiller.  The  Koniaolic  School 
prore«l  a  mas(|uernite  of  religion  and  seniinieut  in  a  country 
downtrodden  and  faithless.  Far  better  for  him  had  he  be«n 
able  to  surrender  his  will  to  a  diviner  guidance — to  that  which 
inspired  the  heroes  of  his  revolt.  But  he  was  impetuous  and 
insurgent.  He  lacked  that  'divine  conversion  of  the  will' 
which  Amiel  makes  the  claim  of  Cliristiaoily.  He  Iwcune,  to 
employ  Milton's  grand  invective,  *a  tiger  of  Bacchus.'  He 
scathed   both   Church   and    State :    he   exposed   Ihe   sloib   of 
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patience  and  the  mst'  of  pntriotiim :  ho  (leoounced  the 
fnsionB  of  the  Christianity  anil  Judaism  arouod  liicn  :  bi 
proclaimed  'The  Emancipittinn  of  the  Rcsh,"  *The  Ri|[hu  o 
Holy  Matter,'  'Tbe  Recuiiciliation  of  the  llody  with  the  Spirit. 
As  we  dCan'Ueber  Deutscbland' and  '  I>ie  KoinaiilischcSchiile, 
or  the  dosing  passa^i  of  'Die  .Sladt  Lucca,'  we  seem  to  tak« 
icfuge  within  the  precincts  of  some  dim  and  stateljr  cathedra 
while  a  thunderstorm  mgcs  ouUidc.  The  Komful  li{chtnin( 
flashes  through  the  sacred  pictures  of  the  rose-window — i 
blasphemy  from  heaven  ngninti  (he  pale  emblematic  repose  o 
effigy  nnd  architecture.  The  lullen  thunder  is  redoubled  tbroii^l 
the  aisles.  Tbe  owls  hoot  i-crily  from  the  sheltering  belfry 
and  the  ravens  croak  around  the  grinning  gargoyles.  Hac 
Heine  assailed  living  and  unnfTected  religion  in  this  manner 
we  could  not  pardon  bim,  but  genuine  religious  life  w& 
extinct  in  the  mouldering  high  places  of  Germany:  onl 
the  I'rotrstnnt  pastors  of  the  country  districts,  who  to  ofto 
alTorded  shelter  to  tbe  poet  pedestrian,  as  be  lovingly  renuii 
be  red,  preserved  it. 

'"Are  tho  Berlinese  Christians,  thou?"  exclaimed  the  Signon' 
aetoniehment.  ...  I  spoko  in  tha  previous  chapter  of  tbe  positif 
religions  only  in  so  fnr  as  they  havo  boon  privil6);t*d  state- reltgiou 
But  thero  is  a  pious  ilialvctic-,  dear  rosdor,  nhicli  will  authoritatira^ 
aaauro  you  that  an  atlvorsnry  of  mtih  a  HtntO'religion  is  also  a  bwc^ 
HeltBioii  and  tbe  Stato,  n  foe  i>t  G<td  nnd  tbo  King,  or,  in  tfao  trilo 
furmulu,  of  tho  Tbrononud  the  Altar.  But  I  toll  you  this  is  a  lie.  I 
honour  the  iuwacd  buliuuEH  of  evtry  roligioii,  iwd  I  subject  myself  lo 
the  interests  of  the  etute.  If  I  du  uo  special  homage  to  authiofo- 
nior])hisn),  I  yet  Imlievu  in  tliu  luujefty  of  God,  Atid,  even  if  Kings 
are  so  footigh  ne  to  resist  the  opirit  of  thv  puople,  or  so  ignoble  tsis 
corrupt  its  orgaos  by  neglect  uutl  iicrHcculiou,  I  yet  remain  is  Of 
heart  of  hearts  uu  iidUereut  of  the  mouarcbical  principle.  lamw 
enemy  of  tbo  tbroni?,  hat  only  of  the  eunobltid  vonniD  that  have  bnilt 
their  ueets  iu  its  orevioes,  and  who  have  been  «o  well  ohaTaoterisod 
by  Monteeriuieu  iu  the  words  "  Ambition  in  league  with  iDdoItooii 
greed  fur  wealth  without  toil,  repugnance  to  the  tnith,  flattti7< 
treachery,  perfidy,  porjory,  contempt  of  public  spirit,  fear  of  ktagV 
virtue,  and  tntereHt  in  kincly  ehune."  I  uu  no  enemy  of  tbo  slttit 
but  I  hute  tho  snakos  turkiug  bonoath  its  old  nbblo— tboa*  la* 
ouuuiuj;;  (makea  that  FUiilc,  inoncont  as  flowers,  while  thoy  tgv^ 
their  vouom  into  the  gohlct  of  life,  nnd  whiuper  slander  iu  tht  '"^ 
of  the  devout,  the  gliiitcring  womm  with  Eoft  irorda. 

'  "  Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis. 

Pel  in  coixle,  frans  in  factis." ' 

He  preached  in  all  seriousness  (hat  modern  Romanism  i 
continuation   of    ancient    Ca>sari*in ;   thst   'Rome   scuds 

dc^n^ 
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Jof^u  into  the  pn>Tinccs';  that  the  Holy  AllUnra  was  odc 
eijwpaejr  with  despotiiin.     In  the  wonlt  ofTibutlui — 

*  Boon  tniUQ  nonum  t«rris  fatklo  regcndis,' 

VeC  he  hu  related  with  infioite  liucnour  bow  be  hifnielf  mi^ht 
hare  been  Pope.  Tbe  Abbe  Scballmejer,  hi*  inatcmnl  unck's 
friend  and  bis  own  preceptor,  wisht-d  tu  consecrate  hit  talent 
to  tbc  Roman  primbtHx).  Bui  bU  eventual  cunrenion  to 
Xatheraniam  wai  more  than  foininl,  and  not  merely  the 
"entrance-ticket  m  European  civiliiation.'  In  Luilicr  above 
all  he  aaw  tbc  rnliscovcrer  nf  the  Bible  for  GormanVt  and  in  tho 
Sible — 'homely  and  myilcrioui,  at  the  whianerings  of  a 
primarTal  grandmother  * — he  prixed  the  FatberUnd  of  the  Spirit. 
In  Lnther,  too,  be  dewriied  a  Protettaiit  both  against  false 
atceticiam  and  against  that  puritaoiim  vrhidi  takes  the  colour 
Inm  life. 

'Only  ao  Ions  as  religions  aro  at  rinlfj  nitb  each  otLer,  and  sro 
nors  psneonloa  tbao  porsocutiug,  are  thqr  gloruHin  and  hoDouiablo. 
Oalj  d»o  exist  iiiHpiratiou,  sclf-aacrifico,  martjTilou),  and  the  palm. 
Hoir  beautiful  ami  bol^,  honr  lovoly,  Btrani^o,  and  aweet  was  the 
Christianity  of  the  first  ooDtnHet,  when  it  ftill  rcHumbltd  its  diTine 
PooimIw  in  tbc  hutrisra  of  sttSering.  Thon  still  brcatlieJ  the  &ir 
M>j  of  a  tufslerioiui  Gm\,  who,  in  tli«  chiipo  of  a  gciitlo  youtli, 
wsDoeied  nnoer  the  palmH  ui  t'nU'Htinc  nm]  prcochod  thi?  Ivve  of 
Tmiitiiid.  and  rerenleu  Ibo  <lovtrine  of  frMiltiiu  atul  wiaulity  wbicJ) 
««  in  laier  timeB  MknowUdgcil  t>y  llio  bora  rvoson  of  tim  gKUteat 
lUnksn,  and  iriiieh  has  inspired  uur  agn  in  thu  fortn  of  tbe  French 
QapeL  Compare  with  this  rvligiun  of  Christ  tliu  variuns  Christen- 
kma  l«hich  rariutia  couutrice  have  erected  into  slate -reli^; ions, 
lir  ttsmplo,  tlie  Itouuui  AiuHtoliu  Cuthi^lic  Church,  or  that  Catbo- 
lUm  without  ito  poetry  which  prcdoniixuiUM  iu  the  High  Church  of 
bgknd.  .  .  .  The  system  of  monopoly  \a  as  ruiuuua  to  religion  as 
>t  trade.  .  .  .  Whoever  has  laiu  iu  ambush  for  the  uioret  of  sooiotics 
ttowB  that  priests  houour  Ood  far  lues  than  the  laity,  bocanso  the 
fcsBWr  can  mould  liim  at  will  out  of  brviul  aud  words  to  suit  their 
ewB  aerrico.  And  lie  knows  that  thu  nobility  huuoui*  the  King  much 
Ims  tfaao  roturicTf,  aud  despise  in  thuir  hearts  that  very  monarchy 
Wow  whieb  tboy  proetnU'  thuiuselToa  iu  public-  and  for  wbioh  tboj 
taaot  the  prostration  of  others.  They  reaomble  those  shomnon  <tt 
(be  BisHEet-fJaoc  who  exhibit  for  motiey  some  Herooleei  or  giant,  or 
d«atf,  or  aavaga,  or  firs-cstar,  whose  strengtli,  lofluuca,  boldnen, 
UniaeibilitT,  or,  in  the  dwarfs  case,  wisdom,  tboy  praiiu)  in 
VnCBGiated  rbotoric,  to  the  bisro  of  trumpets  and  midor  the  mask 
«tl  motlej— whila  all  tlio  tioio  they  laugh  to  scorn  tbo  croilulily  of 
ILtUofa,  and  uKick  at  the  tliomo  of  luoir  cidogion,  the  pni>r  creature 
wlnni  onaloui  has  rendered  uniiiUinjstiug  and  fntnilinrity  has  robbed 
_*LiUarion.  ...  i  am  oonviucod,  howorcr,  that  a  tiiue  will  ciino 
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when  the  Kings  nill  refuse  ia  Iks  the  pnppet-Hliciw  of  coiilvinpt 
sristocrncy,  wbeu  tbev  will  hrenk  down  thotr  ccrDutuniuls,  Hpr 
■cron  thvir  luurlilo  bootbit,  nml  iudiguantly  <UBcaTd  thu  tio 
trappingB  wbidi  allure  tiio  rabble — aud  tbut  tlien  thu  fiutxl  Kinn  I 
will  liu  ima  OS  othor  nit-o,  atiU  walk  free  ouioDg  them,  aud  fc4>l  Uveij  I 
ukd  m&rry  frvitlj,  ikud  frtwly  deulure  thoir  tuouiiug,  »nd  that  will  ba  j 
tfae  Aataiicipation  u(  Kiugn.' 

Such  ficrjr  thoughts  mnde  Hvine  the  founder  of  *  Yonn^ 
German^.'  The  ronlrntt  bi*lw<;en  Kiiglanil  and  Cinrmnny  may 
be  atrikingly  illuatmti-d  in  this  connexiun.  Suine  ten  yean 
later,  Disraeli — like  Heine,  of  Hebrew  descent — led  *  Vouqc 
Eagland.'  Bat  '  Voang  Encland '  aimi^d  at  revival  and 
amelioralioD  in  that  very  feudal  spirit  which  Heine  spumed. 
Disraeli  recognised  that  our  country  thrives  by  adaptation  and 
adjiulincnl ;  that  it  is  the  country  of  natural  growth,  and  not  of 
forced  luxurianrr ;  that,  like  its  native  nnk,  the  old  trunk  still 
obeys  the  magic  of  the  spring,  and  has  not,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Draxilian  aloe,  to  wait  a  hundred  years  before  it  shoots  up 
into  sudden  and  ephemeral  blossom.  In  interdependence 
rather  than  in  indcpeodencr,  in  the  mutual  responsibilitr  of 
clasx^s,  he  discerned  an  English  root  for  democratic  iueas. 
England  is  great  iKcause  of  that  very  insular  ioaocwvibility  to 
ideas  which  repelled  Heine.  An  idea  knocks  at  our  gates 
perhaps  for  generations  before  it  wins  admittance ;  but  when  it 
once  enters  it  becomes  naturalised  like  any  other  foreigner, 
and  it  becomes  actualised  :  it  dwells  and  walks  and  votes  and 
has  commerce  with  the  people ;  it  becomes  part  of  the  public 
life,  and  parcel  of  the  national  behaviour.  '  Philistinism,'* 
after  all,  stands  for  two  great  habits,  those  of  decency  and  order. 
Habits  are  applied  principles  ;  principles,  ihc  application  of 
ideas.  Philistinism  errs  in  deifying  custom  and  dcpreciatiog 
ideas  ;  hut  its  very  common  tense,  which  is  lh«  logic  of  habit, 
eoforees  the  central  ideas  which  its  principle  represents.  Wilb 
all  its  drawbacks  it  is  for  u*  a  regulative  energy,  typified  by  our 
jurymen,  and  our '  Times '  newspaper.   Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was 


*  lu  thi*  rrgard  it  li  iatemti&e  U>  note  tliat  tho  plirsM)  nf  '  Phlllslinkat,' 
flspTMiiag  tbo  arcb-atlTonarlM  a  li|tl>t — vliUJi  Mr,  AmnM  took  fmn  B«la«, 
togcllicr  irith,  itiUt  aiia,  ttiu  division  uf  thu  iKaU  inlu  HobKW*  and  UnllMiC*— 
i*  of  mudi  «1ilrrdat«.  nmilhe  iu»d  It :  liiit  it«  origin  aeems  to  ba**  bMO  In  Qw 
yn»  1698  at  Jaaa,  whea  a  inntur  Guts,  pmebiiig  to  the  itudeats  fton  the 
unlv«nlt7  pultiit  oa  the  l«st,  *T)i(t  Philutiiip*  am  upi>D  thw,  t*HtiiMn,*  left  tba 
won!  lU  su  ouibuiliuiait  of  tbo  toviumcm  ia  their  qunrrL-ls  with  the  ^wnsiaea. 
6eo  Si^htrr's  '  I£vItur^e«ohiDhl(\*  p.  ii22,  Tlien)  in  buo  &  tncc  of  its  uaconsoioiis 
■nphcatlnn  by  Htllun  ia  the  'ArBopasltin.'  wboiv.  bvii^hln^  aciuiut  tb« 
obKiunutiat  mouofol V at  learaiDg,  liaMn:'Tbnt  i>  it  hut  u  icmtii<U'  litio  that 
liapcaMl  by  tlw  niiUstiBes,  tut  I0  bo  aUowcd  Uw  aliflTpi  niog  .>i'  our  uvd  iica 
aade(nill(n,batwemHtnpatrftanaU4Urt«l»totKcait7)ic«iKUig  forge*?' 

mis  taken: 
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iDutakrn  whra  he  identified  the  Teuton  Philistinism  attacked 
b*  Heine   with  the  Goliath   of  his  own  abominntion.    These 
oiintidcmtions  hold  g»ud  nisoof  our  religious  wuHil.      It*  dearth 
of  spiritual  insight  vanishes  grediuUy,  and  not   by  leajis  nnd 
I       boimdi — through   conduct   far   more  than   through  enligbteii- 
BMOL     One  of  I^Ioine's  bobbie*  was  the  aludy  of  national  xayX\i 
&nd    fable.     He    maintained   that    under  these  popular  super- 
stitions— such  Its  those  of  the  fay  Abunde,  of  Tannhausor,  or  of 
the  FIjinf;  nulcbinnn — lurk  the  real  populnr  beliefs.      \Vc  may 
extend  this  lo  the  current  coin  of  daily  parlance.     Of  thi;  ilcad 
the  Knglishman  exclaims  :  '  Poor  So-and-so ' — he  is  esile<)  from 
aland  oi  practical  comfort.     Rut  the  (jierman  murmurs:  *  I>er 
Settgo' — *tbe  blessed.'     Despite  his  philosophical  scepticisin, 
the*beAVealy  bomc-aickne«  '  puTsui-i  bim.     For  the  German 
tlwrc  can  i>cvcr  cease  to  abide  aome  ci-iestiiil  beer-garden  where 
be  can  sit  and  listen  lo  eternal   harmonies.     Long  nflervrnrds, 
^^whep  a  great  change  of  body  and   soul  had   overtaken  hiro, 
^^^Hbe  tells  the  story  of  the  Grrenlander  who  retorted  on  Danish 
^^^Hnonaries    that    the    Cbrislian    heaven    would    scarcely    suit 
^^pim    becaiue    there  were    no  seals   there.     *  He  consoled,  dear 
itMler ;  there  it  a  persistence  beyond  the  grave,  and,  in  another 
«orid,  we  shall,  each  of  us,  6nd  our  seals  once  more.' 

Mr.  Arnold   is  further  misled  in  Lis  asaeition    that  Heine's 

'direct  p«)liliral  action  was  null,'  and  that  'Letters'  were  his 

ipbcrtt  proper.     This  is  that  very  reproach  against  which  Heine 

lucked — 'Only  a  poeil'     *  Vuung Gcnnany,'  it  is  true, achieved 

■0  immediate  change,  nor  did  the  violent  dcmagogties  succeed 

ia  upheaval.     '  Direct  political  action  '  was,  from  the  tempera- 

nent  of  Germany,  impossible.     The  July  revolution   of  18i30 

in  Paris  raised  the  hopes  of  conflicting'  patriots,  and  necessitated 

Heine's   exile.     Ho  has  ironically  observed  that  Spnndau  was 

J«r  from  the  m«,  that  oysters  were  not  procurable,  and  that  the 

irons  in  the  fortress  were  very  cold   all    the  winter  ;  also  that 

thejr  were  singing  *  Lafayette  niix  cheveux  blancs  '  on  the  boule- 

Vanls.     So  to  Paris  he  was  driven   wilh   so  many   other  and 

opposite    patriots.      He   loathed   the  demagogues,  and  he  dis- 

coontenanred  the  radical  revoluliunnriea  beaded  by  BOme.     He 

perceived  the  fatuity  and  the  futility  ofpracttcal  rebellion.   When 

Ibe  '  Hambach  festival  *  rallied  the  forces  of  discontent  and  of 

enthusiasm  for  the  Poles,  there    was  a  suggestion,  he  tells  ns, 

that  the  outbreak  should  start  by  sliooiing  a  sentry.    'Wbatl' 

Wti  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  a  plat  form- Jacobin  ;  *  kill  an 

inaocent  «entry,  the  father  of  a   family!      I,  too,  am  a  lather.' 

Once  more,  eighteen   >ears  afterwards,  ruse   the  slerncr  revolt 

fA  I84S.    Once  more  was  the  pioneer  France  thrown  into  the 

arms 
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arras  of  plutocracy ;  once  more  were  the  hopes  of  united 
Germany  doomed  to  disappointment.  Heine  was  prrsrculed 
not  only  hy  the  Government,  which  maalcd  snd  tupprrtti^I  hia 
works,  but  bj-  the  ciireme  pnlriots,  who,  while  they  profited 
by  his  open-handed  succour,  suspected  him  as  lukewarm  and 
Gallophil,  He  soon  came  to  detest  the  Teutomania  that  worked 
at  the  expense  of  progress  nnd  gDiKJwill.  He  ke«nly  realised 
that  (he  'equality  of  pniletarian  agitators  was  a  pretext  for 
savagery,  retrograde  and  iconoclast. 

'  I  wtks  struck  onco  in  the  Ci>'ttiugeD  h<'cr-colIar  )iy  thu  wondorfol 
alncrily  of  my  "  ancient  German  "  friends  in  projxiring  thuir  pmncrip- 
tion  tiets  for  the  daj  of  triumph.  Exile  was  dccreiKl  for  oveiy  ona 
de«oonded  even  in  the  HevenUi  degree  from  n  FreQuhnmu,  Jew,  or 
Slav.  Whoever  hod  wrtttmi  a  word  against  Jahu  or  had  lu  the  leut 
ridicided  nhl-GerDiau  nhsurdittoe  was  to  he  executed — by  the  aza, 
not  the  guillotine,  though  the  laltiiir  originateK  from  Gertnanj,  and 
nae  familiar  to  the  Middle  Agoa  as  "  the  Italiiui  trap."  I  remfimber 
that  on  this  oooaeioii  it  was  suriouily  dtscuaaed  whether  a  certkin 
Borliiiese  author  uho  had  written  against  gymuastioa  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  worke  was  to  be  sentenced  until  the  second  Tolamft 
had  appeared  and  perhaps  modified  his  original  ntttir&noes  I ' 

GCTnisn  thoToughnesSi  Germftn  impmcticability,  German  inner- 
coasciousnou  I     Heine's  view  was  larger  nnd  more  human. 

*  Oh,  the  Poeple,  tliis  pour  kiag  iti  tatten,  has  fuJleii  on  llattercn 
far  more  ulamclcss,  as  they  swing  their  ceusera  rouud  Mb  head,  than 
the  oourticrx  iif  ByEantinm  ur  VvrnaiUea.  These  court  lackeys  of  iho 
People  iuousMantlf  vaunt  its  virtuen  and  excuUeuces,  crying  alood : 
"  How  beautiful  is  the  People,  how  good  is  the  People,  how  intelli- 
gent is  the  Peo]de."  No,  yon  lie.  The  I'eople  is  not  heauUful ;  on 
the  oontrary,  it  is  very  ugly.  But  its  ogliuo«s  is  due  to  its  dirt,  and 
will  vanish  with  public  baths  for  the  gratuitous  ablutions  of  his 
majesty.  A  piece  of  soaji,  to<i,  trilt  do  no  harm  ;  and  wo  shall  then 
see  a  People  in  the  beauty  of  cleanliness — a  washco  People,  The 
People  whoso  goodness  is  thus  magnified  is  not  good  at  all.  It  is 
ofton  as  bod  as  other  potentates.  But  its  baeenesa  comes  tram 
htugor.  When  it  has  once  well  caton  and  dnmk  it  will  smile, 
mcioos  and  wcU-favoorcid  as  the  rvst.  Nor  is  hts  Majesty  orot- 
iDlelligeiit  Ho  is  possibly  stupiiler  tlian  tlte  others— ntup id  with 
tbo  bestiali^  of  his  minions ;  ho  will  cndy  love  or  hcod  tlio  (i[>oakcis 
or  howlcra  of  tho  jargon  of  bis  poMtomi;  he  hates  every  htavo  sottl 
that  converses  in  tho  speech  of  reason,  aud  that  would  cniioblo  sad 
enlighten  him.' 

Thus  did  Heine  indicate  a  higher  and  wider  range  toGennaQ 
patriotism.  The  greater  parliamenlarr  freedom  which  is  now 
making  itself  fell,  the  religious  emancipation  and  national 
unity  which  have  come  to  pass,  arc  the  direct  fruits  of  his 

ideals. 
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But  fremlom   ilwilf  U  not   yet  organic  in  Germany. 

To  what  hnvr  idras  brought  Grrmanv,  after  all  ?  To  what  have 
Ibeybrougbl  France,  with  tier  undignified  'moments  of  emotion'? 
!■  England,  witb  our  Dagon  of  bvnllby  compromite,  we  are 
0)11  free  and  stable.  Let  the  following  statistical  excerpt 
illttiirate  the  persiilent  immaturity  ofGermnn  politics: — 

'  Siiico  tbe  prcaeiil  Eui>eri>r  catu«  to  tlie  tbrooo,  from  488  to  621 
fusons  have  been  ounuftllj'  ooudeinucd  fur  tliU  luild  fonu  ot  high 
ln«on  (Lite-Majetl^),  and  it  U  noticunble  tbat,  luuoug  titcm,  ItfS 
■tre  tudiBr  twonty-ooe  and  7  under  flfteen  yea»  of  agt,' 

Tbis  is  the  (lertnany  that  begrudges  Heine  a  statue.  And  in 
France  the  Dreyfus  imbroglio  bo*  followed  on  the  heels  uf  tbe 
Pmama  scandals,  wbile  tbe  mask  of  'anti>Semitism'  veils  a 
Cim[wdgn  against  capital  and  authority.  That  tbis  labour 
l|Mltion  would  become  a  critical  itsuc  was,  as  wo  shall  see, 
■nnilest  to  Heine  in  the  forties.  He  had  ardently  embraced 
dw  humanitarian  ism  of  Pi^re  Knfantin,  but  he  shuddered  as 
be  foretold  the  Commune.  Heine,  even  in  blessing  Lnssalle, 
ipprcbcnded  tbe  suicide  of  equality  when  translated  into  fact, 
snd  ganged  its  value  as  an  ideal  towards  which  tbe  spirit  of 
luciety  mtist  appruiimate.  And  to  what  did  ideas  et-eiilually 
ndoce  Heine  himself? 

'TmI     Happy  me  thoMv  in  the  prisons  at  homo,  happy  thosu  iu 

All  gurets  of  toniporal  miitory,  happy  tbe  lunatics  in  thuir  lusd- 

koDM,  and   happiest   tbe  dead.      As  reganls   tbo   ivriter   ot  thoao 

|tg(s,  I  dare  not  imlulgo  in  solfbli  cunipluiut,  fur  I  have,  to  some 

dtgiw,  tastnd  the  fitte  <if  tbom  all  b>-  virtuu  uf  that  strange  suBoepU- 

bQi^,  that  invglniitary  fellow-feeling,  that  di»eaG«  of  mood,  peculiar 

k)  poota  and  witboiil  it*  pre^mu  uume.     Buwuvor  weU-likuig  and 

gIpoM  I  flit  by  day  tbTuuRb  the  sparkUiit;  atreeta  of  Babylon, 

at  OTUD-&11,  IxiIiuTf  tue,  thii  iitolauulioly  harps  awaken  iu  my  breast ; 

A^il  by  night  crnidi  all  tho  drums  and  cymbals  uf  sorrow,  thu  Janissary- 

Onbcstia  of  tbe  world's  agouy,     Tho  wliolu  elirill  ajipalling  mas- 

^■naido  danoea  before  my  eyoe.     Ah !  what  droama  I     Dreams  of  tho 

^nsgwni,ofwTetobeduefls,  of  madness,  of  death  I    A  ehrit^king  luedUiy 

*^  wisdom  and  folly,  a  hotch-potch  rooking  of  Siiafftiraut,  and  yot 

^^edolent  of  orango  blnssoni  I  .  .  .  Couetantly  in  my  dronme  I  sit  on 

^  enthitone  of  the  Baa  lAfayetto.    It  is  a  m^iist  autumn  ovcming,  and 

%3w  noon  streams  on  Ibe  dirty  paTomcnt  in  long  stroaks  thnt  trnns- 

X!uu  Hus  mad  into  gold  and  otou  embroider  it  ii^ith  diamonds.     Tbo 

^Mdag  crowd,  too,  at«  only  glittering  dirt.     Stootnobbers,  gamblors. 

^aWp  MSJbblars — tho  flash  coiiters  of  thought,  and  obeoper  damsebi 

'^Imm  gaile  IB  only  that  of  tho  body.  .  .  .  fietween  theia  all  tbo 

Oarriagts  nttio  and  Ibe  lackeys  jump,  gny  as  tulips  and  common  as 

^Wi  moslerf.  ...  In  ono  of  thrno  golden  coaches,  if  I  uistuke  not, 

^^Os  Agtudo,  lato  dealer  in  cigars,  and  bia  pawing  steude  bespatter 

my 
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zaj  whnlft  roKy^reil  faabilinietiL  .  .  .  Tct  I  to  idt  own  iroDiJer, 
cliul  complDtcl^r  in  flciili-colour,  for  ncillicr  tbo  oliDuta  dot  tbo  i 
allow  tliu  Ktrnplo  iiiikcclntiEUi  of  niioi«Dt  Greucc,  when  Kiug  Leonid 
with  tiiii  tbniu  tiiuitlruil  S['nrtikiiKdanooil  tbo  nijilit  befuru  TDarmopyUo 
witLuut  ■  tAiiiA  ijf  ralmout,  Rttrlniided  witli  Somn.  Like  tli«:  of 
Loouiibui  iu  David'a  pictiuo  is  my  uwn  duthing,  u  I  eit  in  uj 
dtcuiui  on  tlie  ourl»kiD6  of  tbe  Rue  Laffty«lt«,  whUa  Agtuilo's 
domnitblo  coochman  bitDjutt^TB  mj  Ao&h-pamtat — tlio  bttite!  He 
boapetten,  too,  the  fair  cIiajilGt  ou  my  broirg,  vldob,  kowerer,  in 
oonfidenoe,  is  withuriu^;.  ftud  baa  lost  ibt  aoeat.  Ah  I  Hmj  won 
ouoo  freah  joyous  blosflonis  wlieu  I  first  decked  myself  with  tfaeoi 
and  thuu>;lit  tliey  woold  muruli  with  mo  next  morning  to  b*Ul»— lo 
do  or  die  for  tbe  Fstherliind.  ,  .  .  That  is  long  ago.  MoroM  Ksd 
idle,  I  sit  in  tlie  Buo  Lftfity«tte,  and  meanwhile  the  fioirers  fade  on 
my  iMffid,  my  locks  too  srs  whitening,  and  my  l»E*rt  wsmfl  bint  in 
my  bosom.  Great  Uod!  how  the  time  diags  in  sooh  dMdlosa  iraitiiig 
anil  at  last  od«'b  coutags  flickers  out.  ...  I  nntcli  tho  people  poas. 
Tboy  glance  pitifully  at  mo  and  whisper  in  oarb  olbci's  eati  Toor 
fool  I " ' 

But  he  was  not  lon^  to  remiiin  '  welUlikiog*  even  by  dav. 
The  Rue  Lafayette  was  to  be  4^xcbanKM)  for  ibe  Rue  d'Aoisier- 
<lam,  and  cventutilly  for  the  dealb-in-lilc  of  (be  Avenue  Mntigaoo. 
That  *  firsh-colour,'  those  tlaweis — which  symbolised  bis  rcviral 
of  Renaisinncc^Hcllrnism,  which  bnd  adorned  his  proclamation 
of  Titian  as  a  '  Fruicsiant  ol'  the  flesh,'  and  his  rcanimstioa  of 
tk  pantheon  exiled  into  mu*eam>>tatuary — faded  away  into  the 
spectral  presentment  of  *A  Christ  by  Morales,'  over  which  the 
detached  spirit  already  »«emed  to  brood,  longing  to  be  *  free 
wnonj;  the  dead.'  Once  mure  did  ibia  protogDniat  of  '  tnodemity ' 
return  crualied  and  broken  to  the  great  homo  ol  the  Bible.  Bnl 
for  him  was  to  be  slain  no  fatted  calf.  He  was  proud  even  in 
humiliation:  bis  cardinal  taint  was  his  native  sclf-will,  and 
not,  OS  some  hare  imagined,  irrcvcrvnce  or  intern pcranre. 
He  bud  really  immolated  himself  for  his  country.  It  woold 
bave  been  so  easv,  ns  be  said,  Iu  have  remained  at  home 
and  comforlably  lo  haw  indited  tome  romances.  He  bad 
suHcrcd  tbc  pangs  of  baniahmcnt  for  over  twenty  years  :  be  w 
now  hemmed  in  by  soidid  vexations.  He  might  well  haT< 
re-ecbocd  Zechariab, — '  What  arc  these  wounds  in  thine  bands ^^ 
Then  he  shall  answer,  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  Id  th^*H 
bouse  of  my  friend*.'  He  recantrd  his  joyous  pantheism.  Li 
that  other  poet-exile  of  Pontus  :— 

*  Id  quorjuQ  ijuod  viridi  iiuuud&m  male  Inait  in  bto, 
Huu  luiuiuni  seru  dauuiat  «t  udit  oi>us.' 

He  compared  himself  to  the  inc<liieval  minnesingerwho,  smitte' 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory  with  leprosy,  roamed  through 
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land   anil  snng  bU  songs  to  thn  awful  rhjthm   of  the  leper's 
rattle. 

'  Ou  tlt«  iMtk  I  wHl  confcH  nlL  Tea !  I  bave  rotnmo4  to  God 
like  tlw  prodigal  hou  afUT  vxj  loug  HiruiohenUhip  among  the 
HeKftliaDH.  lit  it  tniaery  tbat  eeiids  me  boine?  PcrhapH  a  Icm 
miaeraUe  kaboil  A  boaTvuly  lionie-aiukiuas  ovcTtook  mo,  and 
urged  mo  on  througli  gorge  and  fureat  over  Ibo  diitxicHt  peaks  of 
Diaieotic.  On  my  way  I  fouud  tho  God  of  lliu  Pautkoiste,  but  bd 
vas  of  no  araU.  Thia  poor  dreamy  being  is  cmmpcd  into  tlie  neb 
and  growtli  of  tho  irorld— tho  world'a  priaoner.  Ho  f^'ajpen  on  you 
witbout  will  or  power.  To  have  a  will  onii  needs  persouality,  aud 
freo  eltwvr-room  is  indispensabls  for  its  manifostatioa.' 

Yesl  '  God  is  all,  but  all  i*  not  God.'  Thia  formula  of  bin 
glowing  youib  he  bad  at  length  learned  to  interpret.  But  the 
'  new  birth/  *thc  conversion  ol  the  will,'  this  he  could  not  Icain. 
His  grnius  hovcra  in  a  borderland  brtwrrn  the  spirltunl  and 
the  senxuout.  If  his  body  could  not  emancipate  itself  from  the 
spirit,  neither  could  his  spirit  entirt^ly  renounce  the  body.  This 
borderland,  which  sheds  sucb  a  cliiirm  over  his  every  word,  is 
the  region  with  which  we  set  out — the  domain  of  ideas.  Great 
ia  the  mission  of  ideas ;  but  ihey  are  eletaenla  of  earth,  and 
can  destroy  as  irell  as  minister.  Life  is  not  a  frenxy  of  ibe 
elementf,  and  true  freedom  is  the  surrender  of  the  will  to  the 
high  and  the  holy.  Heine  protested  to  the  lost  that  his  life  bad 
been  bcnuliful  and  noble,  (bat  hi*  morality  had  been  in  consistent 
accord  with  an  inward  sanction.  Alfr«!d  Meissner,  in  his 
*  Revolution  lire  Studien  aus  Paris,'  bears  witness  to  his  true 
religions  feeling.  He  was  certainty  graced  with  a  generous 
candour  as  rare  as  gratitude:  he  could  confess  that  he  had 
been  wrong.  His  itnpressive  testament  contains  an  exalted 
paasage: — 

'  Jo  mcnni  croyant  en  on  Dicn  uni  <it  I'llcmul,  en'atcur  dn  moudo, 
«t  dunt  j'iiuploni  la  niiaL-riconle  ponr  won  Amo  immortelle.  Je 
ngtette  d'ati>ir  datia  dicb  I'urits  i}ueI(]nefuiH  ]iarli';  dea  cboEea  suiuteB 
MiM  te  reHi>«ct  iiui  lour  tst  dA,  ntuiH  jVtaiu  plutAt  uutraiuo  par 
I'E^irit  de  mon  I'poque  quu  par  lues  propiua  propenaions.  Si  j'ai  & 
Bun  inea  offunsi-  lea  boimts  mceura  et  la  morale,  qui  est  la  vraie 
cateme  de  tontes  lea  croyauces  mouoth^iatos,  j'en  demands  pardon  k 
Dks  et  anx  hoouwis.  ...  La  gmnde  affaire  do  ma  vio  etait  do 
tMTailler  ^  I'enteDte  oordiale  entro  I'Alit-mague  ot  la  Frsnoo,  ot  & 
d^joner  les  utifleea  dee  ennemis  de  la  dtoocratir,  qni  oxploitont  !l 
lenr  pioflt  lea  pr^jngt«  et  ks  auimMtU*  intemationsui. 

We  must  now  tnm  to  the  family  letters  which  complete  his 
lie  fore- published  correspondence.  It  is  a  refreshing  task.  The 
disconnected  letters  to  his  friends  which  are  iaduded  in  his 
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works  consUntly  need  elucidation.  They  rero»l  a  gcnsitirc, 
aspiring,  priuUnt  soul,  but  ihry  ciM  Httlc  light  on  the  two 
dubious  onslaughts  of  Uis  pen — that  on  Platen,  and  that  on 
B^me.  Willi  n^ard  to  the  latter  we  have  hint^-tl  a  clue  in 
our  remarks  on  the  Patriots.  With  regard  lu  the  fomiftr, 
scandalous  as  it  wus,  it  is  palliated  by  the  fact  that  bis 
friend  Carl  laimermann  was  it*  true  reason,  and  not  merel}- 
a  [wrsonal  revenge  for  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  Platen 
bad  handled  him  in  his  two  Aristophanic  comedies,  'The 
Fatal  Fork,'  and  'The  New  CEdipus.'  But  these  family  letters 
harbour  no  vezcd  problems  :  tbcj-  aic  likcnrsscs  of  the  affections. 
Wc  feel,  in  reading  them,  as  we  do  in  that  great  chamber  of  the 
Uffixi  where  tlic  master-pointers  have  hung  their  own  votiro 
tablets  t»  pusterily.  They  are  at  once  portraits  and  perform- 
ances. The  correiipoiideiicc  is  chiefly  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  its  kevnute  is  so  teuderlv  sliuck  in  the  two  sonnets 
dedicated  to  the  former  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  trans 
one: — 

'  To  my  mother,  B.  Heine 
(Boru  TOO  GflldftTu). 

'InlbUy  mad  T  left  tboo  onco  fonsakon. 
I  fidn  would  room  the  wido  creation  over 
And  look  nbcro  Loto  might  hide,  or  footat^pe  of  her, 
That  I,  in  love,  might  chtsp  bor  overtakon. 
From  atruet  T  u'ldkotl  to  «ireet  with  ttcuroh  uuKhnlcon, 
At  every  thrcHbuld  ntood,  a  Mnpjiliuut  rover, 
Aud  bogged  with  palm  outMproad  fur  dole  or  troror. 
M;  portion  cold  was  hat*:  and  gibu  to  wakou. 
And  still  I  wandered  seeking  Love,  and  ever 
Lovo-eopking,  Love  herself  oncounturiuR  never  ; — 
Till  back  1  turned  and  homeward,  sick  uud  tired. 
Thou  i;nmoBt  forth  to  greet  me,  glad  and  willing; 
With  tender  dew  Iby  tendor  ejee  were  thrilling. 
Ah!  That  was  Lovo— the  Loto  bo  long  deaiied.' 

His  affection  for  bis  mother  was  religious.  '  Von,  dear 
mother,'  he  writes  in  one  of  these  Icltcis,  '  were  always  a  God- 
fearing woman,  and  for  your  sake  the  dear  God  will  always 
stand  by  us.'  lie  signs  himself  sometimes  '  V'our  obedient  son  '; 
late  in  life  he  calls  her  '  Dear,  g(M>d  prixe-mother.'  HisaSection 
for  his  sister  Lotichen  was  romantic  Four  great  men  of  this 
century  have  been  distinguiiihed  for  tbeir  lover-like  devotion 
to  a  sixier — Byron,  Mac^ulay,  Mendelssohn,  and  Disraeli. 
Charlotte  Heine,  afterwards  von  Embdcn,  ever  remained  a  child, 
sportive  and  gifted,  with  striking  aflinities  to  his  own  deeper 
nature,     ilc  couiwcuuiaies  her  in  bis  famous  lay,  *  My 
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m  ODce  were  cbilOren,'  when  he  cletcribe*  (beir  make-belieTC 
to  be  gTOWD-up  people  in  ibe  ben-coop; — 

Onr  ehildhooil's  gamea  have  vaniabed, 

Aud  all  tbiuga  viLuieh  most, 
The  World,  and  its  honey,  and  money, 

And  Faith  and  Love  and  Trnet.' 

Tb«  first  better  Addressed  In  her  beaisiUre  March  22ml,  1820. 
He  wits  then  n  voung  student.  His  pitreats  bad  jttst  removed 
from  Uldesloe  to  Lilneburg : — 

'  I  am  tbiitking  of  all  zuy  leltera.  Tau  ought  to  nrito  to  mo  liow 
nil  18  going  on  itierf.  and  how  jou  all  fared  in  your  eroigratton.  Tho 
room  of  yonr  old  muaic  olnb  ia  doubUosa  huug  with  crape — ita  walla 
during  tbe  last  fortnight  nanst  have  re-echoed  no  "  Allegro  "^-only 
"  Adagio  " — and  tho  streets,  how  dead-alive  thoy  must  now  bo !  Did 
]ron  cry  at  starting,  and  how  did  yon  feel  on  tho  journey?  I  sit 
many  a  night  on  my  wooilen  chair  and  read  quite  mechanically  in 
my  gieat  learned  book?,  while  my  thoiigbta  hover  round  the  Liine- 
buger  Heatb,  anxiously  wntcliing  wbotiior  yonr  coachman  naps, 
iriietber  your  carriage  is  on  the  right  road,  whether  a  wheel  be 
bnAen.     Are  you  worthy  of  my  cnormona  Ioto  for  you  ? ' 

A  year  later,  he  was  under  Hegel  at  Berlin,  a  brilliant  fignrc 
in  a  brilliant  society.  The  subjoined  extract  from  a  letter  of 
congriituIalioD  to  bis  future  brother-in-law  is  wise  for  (o  ^uun^ 
a  head,  and  significant  of  his  future  attitude: — 

'  I  hope  that  yon  and  my  sisler  will  ho  a  happy  conplo.  .  ,  .  For 
1  am  sure  that,  unlike  the  r^st  of  our  fine  sooiety,  you  do  not  prize 
in  a  woman  merely  n  onesided  pro-eminuuce  of  mind,  heart,  or  body, 
but,  if  I  judge  yon  aright,  acknowledge  the  truest  culture  in  a  fair 
q^nmetry  of  the  powers,  aud  true  cliumi  only  in  tho  barmony  between 
•oal  and  body.  My  Lottchou  is  music — nil  symmetry  and  ham)ony. 
Hsr  brother  cannot  foTbcor  saying  aa  mneh  to  her  betmtliod.  As 
tecudfl  tbe  political  side  of  your  note,  I  rojoioo  tbitt  my  sigter's 
tndesroom  ia  no  revolutionary.  I  find  it  quite  natural  too  for  a 
■lan  a  ton  a>M— a  happy  fianci — to  oppose  tbo  nphiuval  of  cxiitting 
fonns — to  deeire  his  own  ropone  and  Europe's.  With  mo  other  oou- 
atdarations  ]>redouiinatc ;  aud  besides  a  somewliat  queer  fveUug  steals 
OTor  no  when  I  read  in  the  papers  about  folks  frozen  to  doath  in  tho 
ttnvtM  of  Ijundon  or  starved  in  the  streets  of  Naples.' 

We  find  the  following  remark  on  his  just  published  'RatciiiT' 
ia  S  letter  wriltca  soon  afterwards  to  the  samtt  corrcapmf 
dent :  'The  true  poet  does  not  preMnt  the  history  of  his  own 
time,  but  of  all  times;  itnd  on  this  account  a  genuine  poet  is 
always  the  mirror  of  a  universal  present.'  This  tallies  curt- 
ously  with  the  words  of  Schiller  which  we  have  prefixed  as 
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motto  to  tliis  BMay.     Aguin  he  writes  to  rem   Embden   tbtcl 
cnmincntArj'  on  his  owd  cbaracier  : — 

'  I  hope  that  wo  may  buforo  long  approxicaato  more  in  our  feoUngs ; 
an^  tliat  ;ou  will  be  ublb  tu  reuognisu  the  gooil  in  me  which  eouk 
Itca  too  docji  beluw  tbu  eurfuce.  I  have  already  avowed  your  keen 
Iienetmtion  iu  praetioal  life.  Fei-haps  yon  may  have  noticd  that 
mine  fsoqually  jiiat  iii  ideal  life — 1  mean  in  everything  dependent. 
ou  ideas.' 


The  October  of  1823  found  him  at  Hamburg  (wlicre  he  ssyf 
there  is  ' »  culturc-conductnr  nn  the  top  of  the  town  hnll),'  wid.. 
olicited  a  characteristic  obullitioii  :— 

'  Tbo  thought  of  you,  dear  eister,  ittiU  Bustains  me,  though  tbo 
mass  of  pcoplo,  with  their  stupid  1iat«  and  nauEuous  lov^  do]>TCMi  mo. 
...  I  am  striving  to  perfuct  myself  iu  the  luost  variouA  btsDclica  oC 
study,  and  so  hopu  to  Iwcoiuu  a  luorc  versatile  and  aooompliabed 
writer.  Tlio  poot  is  ouly  a  fruutiou  of  me.  You  tciiow  uu  long 
enough  to  nndenstaud  this.  I  have  duly  noted  your  adrioo  to  1«1 
hoftp*  of  my  traguily  die.  Ah  Gud!  I  only  wish  I  could  let  lots  of 
etuunics  die  in  it  too  I  The  Liineburgec  Heath  is  a  third  of  eternity, 
and  Hm  bored  me  cousnmedly,  and  out  of  horudom  I  bate  been 
tuakittg  rersus  and  inscribing  them  to  you.' 

This  >ainccon(i<lsnte-itster's  description  of  hiin«I  this  p«tri' 
will  not  be  without  interest: — 


^ 
4 


4 


*  Ho  looked  younger   tlinu   his   age;   he  worn   no  heard   until   his 
incureblo  illnctiK.     Tiie  line,  almost  girlish  featiirce  were  frnmod  by 
lodes  of  ■  light  brown.     Qis  lips  nuulil  tvri«t  into  a  satirical  smilo 
wbcnercr  thoy  utturvd  anything  wilty  or  playful ;  and  hui  gray-bluo 
oyM,  otberwiBo  ratliiT  languid,  would  then  light  up.     Hu  wan  of 
middle  height,  alirayii  vlugantly  drex&uil.     Tbroaghout  his  life  th«r«^_ 
was  something  distiuguinhed  iu  his  air.     He  was  always  iudustrioa^^| 
and  occupied,  and  uuraiuittiug  in  his  attendance  at  lectures.     Tha^* 
student  habits  were  uncongenial  to  him ;  ho  did  not  smoke ;  ho  uerer 
draak  beer;  wino  only  in  moderation;  and  he  eschewed  the  nightly 
carousals   of   his   comrades,  although    he  joined  a  ooUuge   club 
(•'  Bnrschonschaft ").' 


Afcanwhile  his  first  'Lirder'  and  '  Rcisebil<li>r '  had 
him  famous.  He  had  tnlt<-ii  his  Doctor's  degrrr.  His  jtarenu 
wen-  anxious  that  he  should  practtite  as  nn  advoratt,  wtlh  n  view 
(o  some  State  appoiuluienl  or  even  a  tliplomatic  <;are«!r.  All 
his  inclioaiions  drew  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  ac(|uaininl 
with  Hegel,  Humboldt,  the  Schlrgels,  Varnbagen  vuu  Kns4-, 
and  the  galaxy  of  talent  that  surrounded  ^'amhagen's  celebrated 
wife.  Rut  his  home  aflcctions  led  him  fatally  to  Hamburg, 
where    his   parents    were    to    settle    under    the    irgic    of    their 
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Riillionaite   kiasman.     CummcrciAl   Hamburg   dis^ustml    him. 

It    wits    tbcTv,    liKi,    cbac    b«    sulFi-rtKl    ibe    lore    tevene  which 

rrabiltered  bis  life,     Tbc  so-ciilltd  i>nctii.-al  raiecr  w»s  not  to 

\ie  bit  dtfHiioj'.     Tbe  success  of  bis  fiist  publicailont,  aiisiD^  tis 

it  did  Irom  tbeir  union  of  the  frrsbost  roiiianci>  with  tbe  most 

scorching  mire,  rerrftlcd   tbc    cfbcacj-  of   new  and    trenchsni 

wrapons.     PInCcn   tried  in  vnin   to  satirise  tbcir  cotnbiaalion 

»l  wit  and    pathos.      Hi^ine  resolved,  much  to   tbc  cbitgrin  of 

that  rich  unclt^ — tu  whom  be  owed  and  rejnid  nt  once  so  inocb 

kiadneu,  barsbness,  and  misconct-ption — tu  t»vel   before  ein- 

bukinjC  on    bta   liierar^'   vovtige.      lie  visited  London,   wliere, 

jsuudiccd     b^    ill-beal(b,    and    with    small    opportunities    for 

appreciaUDg  our  oationnl  spirit,  br  saw  little  but  '  ihc  eternal 

niast    beef   and   malton,   rcgclnbles   disbed  up    naive  as    God 

asdttlbnm, .  .  .  fog',  porter,  and  Canning.     Si:nd  nn  pbiloonpber 

to  London,  and,  on  mv  conscience,  no  poet.*     A   siv-ond    hook 

of  songs    appeared,  and   enchanted    Gerniauy.       Itaron   Cotta 

iavited   bis  collnboralion,  and  Heine,  anticipatiuf(  rojal  emolu- 

nwot,  complied:   but  Jesuit  intnt;urs  ibwarled  ibe  favourable 

predispositions  of  tbe    Bavarian    l\inf;.     Bntllcd    and    restless, 

Heine  started  oo  the  Italian  journcv,  whns<;  southernmost  limit 

piDVetl  to  be  Florence. 

r' ...  I  MO  Italjr.  but  I  caiuutt  hear  her,  nitd  jot  I  am  not  quite 
lihamd  trwa  eonvoniation.  Here  the  stonea  haru  voices,  arid  I 
tudtntead  their  dcmib  cloi^nence.  I  find  mjraolf  ijuito  on  terms  with 
tbrokoo  oolumn  of  anoicut  Rome,  a  ruined  bridge  of  eld  LombiuJj, 
tr  a  woatbor-buaten  pillar  of  tbe  Goths.  Often  and  often  do  I  bond 
Bij  ean  for  the  wfaiitjiered  xeoretn  of  nntiqiie  palaees  wbiob  elude  tho 
Jnll  stir  of  daj.  But  I  ruturu  at  nit;litfall,  and  the  moon  ia  a  good 
interpreter.  It  reoda  tbe  style  of  stonee,  and  renders  it  in  tbe  sponoh 
of  wcf  heart.  Vi-s !  al  uiglil  I  can  catcb  every  word.  Tbe  uetr  fu]ki 
*ith  their  ojieni-iiiimees  are  asleep,  and  the  old  folks  rise  from  their 
cbfll;  bods  and  discourse  Uie  loveliest  Latin  1 ' 

He  was  recalled  hy  the  prostrating  news  of  bis  father's  death, 

that    '  Viitercben '    to   vrbom    be    was   tenderly  nttachcfl.     The 

%pprnrnnce  of  his  last  outspoken   *  KeisebJlder'  frustrated  his 

fiusl  hopes  of  t^tate  preferment.     To  Paris,  as  we  have  seen, 

in  1^1  he  transferred  bis  body,  but  not  bis  soul ;  as  be  was 

aerer  wearied   ol  quoting  to  bis  sister,  'Calipto  ne  se  pouvait 

ounier  du  depart  d'Ulyssc.'     Ho  discerned   that  bis  mission 

to  fonn  a  fantastic  bridge  between  the  romanticism  of  tbe 

and  the  realism  of  the  present.      Despotism  in  every  shape 

Irrated  as  a  saturnine  grnlcsijue.      Paris   welcomed  and  at 

ntit  iutoiicated   him,  but  bts   heart  was  on  the  other  side  of 

ftlMabiaet— 

'Ah, 
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'Ah,  Oennany.  my  trno-lovo  ported, 
I'm  not  so  fftr  from  teAre  *b  th«e. 
Light^eaitod  Prance  seems  heavy- hearted, 
A  burden  til  this  buoyant  glee.' 

Such  is  the  bunlcn  cif  bU  honie  letters  at  this  lime.  He  ii 
always  Irjing  '"  *pare  hU  mother  both  expense  and  anxietjrj 
His  two  brothers  never  quitt  nndcrstood  him:  his  wealtbi' 
uncle  and  cousins  regarded  him  as  a  brilHnnl  fnilurf.  Hi 
nature  demanded  the  womnnlv  for  its  xiipporl,  iuid  he  found 
it  in  the  childlike  sinecrttv  of  a  griscUe  whom  he  educated,  and 
whose  nlferliim  appealed  to  the  sheer  simplicity  that  nnderlajr 

his  nervous  temperament, 

■Pnri»,  l:l%j(«ni<T.  1811.    J 
'  Dearest,  darling   aister, — At  lut  I   am   ablu  to  announce  mji 
marriaga.     On  the  3Ut  of  AugoBt  I  ^spouaod  Mathilde  Creaeentia 
Uirst,   wi&   whom   I   have  already   been   li^mj    fur    the  last   six 
years.     She  is,  however,  of  the  noblest  aud  parent  heart,  good  as  an 
angel ;  and  her  ooudnct,  during  cur  long  association,  bo  blamelea 
as  to  bavo  made  her  an  example  of  virtae  to  all  my  circle.' 

And  to  his  mother  he  writes  :— 

'.  .  .  .  Her  orly  drawback  is  bor  impnlBivooeflBandoaprico,  wbict 
ofi«n  irritate  mo  to  th«  damago  of  my  healtb.  I  grow  mor«  aitd 
noro  attached  to  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  more  and  more 
she  becomes  the  deopest  neod  of  my  life ;  but  perhaps  this  too  will 
cease  in  time,  with  all  otbor  human  feelings,  I  anticipatQ  6il^  b 
crisis  with  horror.  1  should  then  bo  loft  a  solitary  proy  to  my  moods 
of  wrotcholncss,  imrod«eined  by  sympathy.  At  other  times  I  am 
tormented  by  bor  bdplaHOfK  and  inoiporionco  should  I  die.  For 
Bho  is  careless  and  innocent  aa  a  child  of  throe.'  ^H 

On  the  5lh  of  May,  184*2,  occurred  the  ^reat  Hamburg  fii^^ 
which  turned  so  many  of  Heine's  compositions  to  fnigmcDts. 
His  sitter  imprrillpd  her  life  to  rescue  the  poet's  manuscripts, 
and  his  utterances  of  this  date  are  pathetically  frr«  from  reference 
to  his  own  loss;  full  of  anxiety  for  his  mother  (whom  be 
beseeches  not  to  frank  ber  letters),  and  uf  admiration  for 
Lottchen,  who  wrote  to  biro  '  with  tlie  calm  heroism  of  a 
field-marshal.'  In  the  same  year  took  place  the  en^gemcnt  o^^ 
one  of  her  daughters  : —  ^H 

'  Yon  are  still  ea  yonng  both  in  mind  and  body  .  .  .  and  will  soon     ' 
bo  a  grandmother,  and  tbc  dear  old  hcu  will  bo  a  gnai-grandmotber. 
If  only  I  could  sea  our  dcarciit  futhcr  fur  one  moment  \     That  is  my 
constuDt  thought,  and  tho  happiness  makes  mo  sad.  ...  If  I  ooal^i 
only  bo  with  yon  (or  a  few  days  1 '  ^H 

He  was,  however,  to  re-visit  Germany  with  i^at  precautions 
in  the  ensuing  year,  but  ho  could  only  look  forward  to  bringing 
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hii  wife  on  some  fature  opportunity.  And  nicsnwhilc,  detpite 
bis  Abnormal  n«rre»,  his  failing  u)'etigtit,  his  puliticA),  p«ciini»ry, 
and  other  troubles,  be  bad  been  electrifying  b<»tb  Frnncc  and 
Germany  in  works  bolb  German  and  French.  He  bad  published 
*  Lutetia,' and  handled  with  consummate  insight  the  [ml  it  leal 
and  social  conditions  of  a  stirrin|f  time.     His  diagnosis  was 

1)rii^iii>siK.      Hi^  nnalyEi-<l    prophnicnlly  the  elements  of  Louis 
'bilipjxr's   '  Hourgieoisie.'     Hk    pi«di<^ted    the    Franco-German 
'War;  he  afterwards  predicted  what  has  recently  happened — the 
'  Franco- Russian  alliance  :  he  predicted  that  civil  war  of  society 
which  is  still  tbandering  its  anarchic  message. 

'The  prupiLt^auda  of  Gumnmuism  biiuabi  a  lunguago  uniTerKiUly 
intelltgibie.  Thu  al]>habbt  uf  this  intcmutioiml  dittlect  ib  eiiuplo  u 
|liiU)(;ur,  eovy,  and  death ;  it  is  tukIiIj'  luarucd,  and  will  duvulopo  into 
world-r«Tolntion — the  great  fttcuggte  betwuuu  the  poBtsusstonlMH 
ud  the  oligarobies  of  possession.' 

Heine  paid  bis  longed-for  home  visit  with  his  wife  in  the 
summer  of  1844.  U  is  amuaing  to  peruse  his  nephew's 
description  of  the  poet's  landing  with  bis  impatient  wife  and 
brr  pet  parrot — his  family,  as  he  styled  them.  It  was  in 
keeping  that  the  too-natural  lady  should  be  ill  ateue  in  the 
formal  house  of  the  benerolrnt  but  crotchety  millionaire,  who 
forbade  any  language  but  Gennan  at  his  table,  Heine's  jest 
about  bis  unule  Solomon's  dinners  was  that  a  footman  stood 
behind  him  on  one  side  of  the  table  to  band  datives,  while  a 
second  waited  on  the  other  to  oifer  accusatives.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  meeting  was  a  success ;  and  the  poet,  after  jealoiuly 
dispatching  his  wife  to  a  peimon  in  Paris  to  await  bis  return, 
lingered  on  for  a  while  alone. 

At  length  be  bad  to  say  farewell,  and  the  tragnly  of  his  Uf« 
was  hcnoeforward  to  deepen.  His  diseas<^  crawled  month  by 
month  t«  its  pitiiihle  caLastniphe.  Kvery  kind  of  aggravation 
[-dogged  him — scjuabbles  with  bis  publisher  Cam]>e,  misunder* 
'■taodings  wilb  bis  cousins,  fears  for  the  financial  future  of  his 
widow,  the  so-called  patriou  who  bit  the  band  that  fed  Ibem.* 
But,  throughout,  the  unaffected  single-heartedness  of  his  home 
afiections  breathes  like  the  relieving  motive  in  a  tempestuous 
symphony.  This  is  for  us  the  singular  charm  of  these  letters. 
To  the  sc^nvengrrs  of  posthumous  gussiji,  the  auctioneers  of 
privacy,  they  may  seem  trivial,  but  when  we  remember  that  he 
has  been  taunted  with  beaitlessnest  and  malice,  the  solemn 
sweetness  of  his  intercourse  with  his  own    become*  bis  most 


*  TIm  Praneti  Ro^vruBiHat  bad  glTc-n  him  n  smrvll  ponxion,  nnd  tliis  iIl(^t1Iued 
ths*JIVaiuoiBb-Fn«wr'  M<c(ian  of  tktiiuau j,  hnulml  oy  Mvii»;I. 
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persuasive  advocate  in  lh«  courts  of  posterity.     Take  this,  to 
bis  luottier,  on  bis  reunion  with  his  wile ; — 

* .  .  .  .  Wo  were  botli  quite  dszod  by  the  joj  of  meetU]^  again. 
We  optiD  our  luoutbe  wide  at  ^-och  other,  ^pcalc  of  jou,  lan^  s^iain, 
and  the  parrot  eui\«cboB  amid  it  all  as  if  demeutMJ.  ,  .  .  Yon  soet, 
dear  mother,  I  nm  happf  ss  far  as  Dian  can  be  in  this  ijnp«rfect 
world.  My  only  Inck  is  a  healthier  Lead  and  tlio  neighbourhood  of 
my  good  mother.  Did  you  mako  Jotto  look  ytay  often  bow  Iho  vipd 
was  blowing  on  Wodnofiilay  night  ? '  And  again : '  It  is  late  and  xaj 
pen  ie  much  wotso  than  my  heart' 

In  the  December  of  this  yeM  (1844)  he  lost  his  snclo, 

'  He  was  often  hnrsh  to  me.     Even  this  aomtncr  in  bis  excitement 

ho  struck  me  with  his  ctick.    Ab,  God !  hoir  gladly  would  I  recall 

bis  blows.' 

Then  followed  the  most  miserable  dispute  with  bis  consin 
Kail,  nhii  wanted  lo  dock  the  pittance  which  the  dead  pntion 
bad  paid,  lie  had  to  fight  a  duel  as  in  the  old  unlvcraiiy  days. 
One  by  one,  his  Inter  triumphs  issue  from  the  press,  but  be 
comments  far  less  on  them,  or  his  bickcrinfus,  or  his  malady, 
than  on  the  interests  of  those  at  boinc.  rcnislcnt  are  bis 
loving  disguises  of  that  awful  illness.  He  was  fruitlessly 
attempting  new  cures  and  new  abodes.  He  protests  he  has 
given  up  the  d'lCtors,  fur  he  has  noticed  that  all  the  lately 
doccnsnl  weir  ntteudL-d  by  phvsicians!  His  prnulttmiu« 
letters  are  full  of  distracted  love  and  loving  distraction  for  the 
wife  who  was  at  once  mistress,  nurse,  child,  and  friend.  The 
revolution  of  1848  dealt  bitn  a  heavy  blow :  it  blasted  bis 
political  hopes,  and  it  coincided  with  his  physical  collapse. 
Our  nest  extract  spenks  piteously  for  itself  and  him  :— 

•I'aty.lOikJitatt,  IKIO. 

'  Dearest  «ist«r,^&Iy  wife  wishcn  mo  to  keep  you  no  looger  in  too 
eomptete  d«lasion  as  to  my  trn«  state  of  hc»ltb.  This  has  failbeiio 
been  necwgnry  for  mother  a  sake.  But  if  1  dii;,  I  do  not  wish  yoa 
to  receive  too  violcut  a  shock.  This,  dear  child,  will  I  hope  not 
happen  so  soon,  and  a  dozen  years  may  pawi  over  me  as  I  am.  Qod 
pity  met  For  the  laat  fertuighl,  I  hare  been  so  psrslyeed  thai  I 
have  to  be  nrried  like  a  oliild;  my  luge  nx<:  mcTe  ootton-wool ;  my 
tsjwi  terribly  hud  ;  my  heart,  however,  right,  ami  brain  and  digestion 
•ound.'  I  aot  well  eun-'J  fur  autl  lack  uuthiui;  to  defray  Iho  groat 
OTjioiiSM  of  my  illnuaa.  My  wife  bears  h<irMilf  spb:odidly,  auil  wo 
live  vary  haupily.  Should  I  die  in  tltls  eundittun,  my  eDd  is  tat 
bettor  tlian  that  of  tboosauds  of  othei^  Nuw  you  know  wliero  yoi 
are.  I  wauled  so  much  to  see  yuu  this  Bammer,  Perhapa  I  might 
manage  it  uexl  New  Year,  or  perhaps  you  will  oome  here.  This  year 
1  am  glad  not  to  Iisvl'  you  by  uil'  on  acconnt  of  the  wnrM-Kpnuul 
revolution  org^,  wltieb  yiju  have  doubtleeeloeDdure  as  well  sjittc.  . . . 

But 
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Jhl  ahttU  I  erer  bo  bettor  ?    Ood  knom,  who  guidoi  ftU  for  the 
We  abftU  oooomI  my  illness  bam  mother  u  borotofore. 
'  SIimIow-Iovo  and  •bodov-kiMO*, 
Life  of  »liftdowH  weird  to  ritir ; 
Tbiok  yon,  niter,  all  our  hliuet 

ObftBgblMi  bide,  Mul  firmly  true? 
All  we  eling  to,  love,  and  oboriidi, 

Dreunery,  it  melu  luid  apt* ; 
Eye*  KoA  heiuls  forget  and  periafa, 
Hearta  utd  ejM  ulumbee  elose.' 
Yet  be  still  iosiatcd  on  diiprnsing  with  Hictatinn,  though  a 
^^lio]tI«  letter  would  often  abtorb  n  wbolc  A\y.  Hii  intellect 
^■Vuaevcr  k<!ener,  nor  bi>  hold  on  life  intenier  tli^tn  when  tbc; 
'■bole  outer  world  was  ebbing  away.  It  ia  to  these  la«t  years 
«f  ngonjr  that  we  owe  the  'Lazarus'  and  the  * Romancero.' 
Manr  deeds  of  kindness,  too,  arc  chronirlcd  in  this  last  act.  He 
nadevoted  tocbildrcD,  and  would  spin  tlicm  fairy  stories:  woold 
tril  bow  ^ood  the  cakes  were  in  bcAvrn,  and  how  the  anf;eli,  for 
lick  of  napkins,  woald  wipe  ihctr  liny  moalht  with  their  winga. 
'  [tear  good  little  mother,'  bo  writes, '  yon  mart  almost  bo  cootont 
if  is  future  I  employ  n  Bocretary.  ...  I  vrata  to  yon  long  ago  that 
kf  iim  is  cniinped ;  otherwise  tliingn  |inwcod  as  nmal.  .  .  .  Only 
Wnmon,  tlto  cnvcti  AlanimoD,  that  Hlonk  away  into  ambush  bofon 
A*  tamr  of  Ibo  Itepnblio,  is  ouoo  more  cmorginf;.  ...  I  loro  yon 
baipfMiibly.'  And  oaoe  more: '  Altbougii  writing  ik  forbiddon  me, 
laNot  fuibcar  a  linoof  Noa' Voar'a  cuugruttilation.  .  .  .  That  Now 
Var'a  ccacknal  wo  nwd  to  eat  aa  ehitJrun,  over  oofibe  oom{iounded 
ftAam  beaiu  and  tfareo  p»uuda  uf  uLii^ury — not  a  toacdi  of  aagar ! ' 

^'e  cu   atuHMt   hear   tbs  gasp*  of   cflbrt   tbroagh    the   dia- 
JOiKedness. 

Bat  an  immense  pleasure  was  to  gladden  him  before  life 
%■»  wholly  sapp'-d.  During  the  November  of  1855  Guitar 
%i4  Loltchen  rititcd  bini  for  a  month.  The  sister  thus  records 
tWtr  arriral : — 

■  M»tt.;M„  flood  on  the  doont«p,  cmbnuwd  uo,  and  aatd  that  before 
K  MtBed  my  bfOtbor  oalled  out  to  her :  *'  I  fuel  Loltoheo  is  coming ; 
not  piepan  me ;  brine  h«r  in ;  I  would  not  misa  a  mbinte 
pttacnce."     As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  ho  osciaimed :  "  Uy  dear 
m '. "  and  folded  mo  in  his  arms  for  a  long  time  epeooMusa. 

beleand  his  bead  on  my  alioolder  and  extonded  his  hand  to 

%a*traUier.  Hi*  joy  at  seeing  mu  wax  indosonbablo ;  and  I  dared 
Wre  bis  bedside,  aaTo  at  mcaltimcK,  till  lain  into  the  night.  .  .  . 
■ad  the  ahoefc  of  the  first  view  of  hi*  xaffcrings ;  bnt  ainoe  at 
^_~-l<»»  I  onlj  MW  his  bond,  whieb  Nmilod  on  me  with  marrelloas 
HhittHtfgiaad  beaoty,  1  cooU  mrrondor  mynlf  to  the  tratuport 
PWaMiBf.  Tiwarda  aftomooo,  however,  whm  the  Done  carried 
^^^«  to  the  timim  tnyuc,  and  T  gaeed  on  the  contorted  body  from 
^^  2  Q  2  wUeh 
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wbidi  Uic  logs  (IkDglcd  1ifelca«ljr,  I  bad  to  Hnmmon  nil  my  co(inLg« 
to  cnduni  tlw  liglit.  Kj  rmim  adjoined  bis,  and  already  on  tbe  ftnt 
tiiglil  hiK  pntnelei  cohtdIinuds  alanaed  nw  Cnufnllj.  Almost  tmaj 
rvrniiig  the  Hune  Rpaamii  robcat'  d  tbenucdTOS,  bat  wbcn  I  hastened 
to  iho  nclc  chamber  aiid  lain  mj  baud  on  lita  brcin^,  it  MemM]  to 
nilicTD  bim.  He  ofbm  Mwiued  me  Ibat  I  exerciaod  «  Btrange 
magnetic  infla<:nc«  over  liiui,  of  wliicb  bo  ns  ranadoOB  liowevar 
li^l'tly  I  tintcTut  tlie  ruotn.  In  bis  moio  pMPlesa  monunts  w«  oAan 
lnUj{hi--d  Ui^eltirr  i>r<ir  uld  bonkr-mftmonea.  Onlj  kit  right  liwd 
rL-taiued  ilM  u«rvuua  furoe.  .  .  .  Botno  SMmtlu  luim  his  coutMlt 
stoKtary.  Ricbatd  B<iiubo)d,  had  quilted  bin,  and  he  had  noentljr 
been  K|iUcied  by  a  siugularly  gifted  and  gracious  lady,  who  naitM 
Fmiiob  aprit  with  Oennao  d«|ilh.'  ^^ 

This  w&i  ramillo  St'ldrn — ■  La  Moucbe,'  a>  Heine  calls  bdH 
Irom  ihv  drvice  on  bcr  sea) — to  whom  btr  addressed  bis  las^^ 
leHcr.  with  ibe  nignalun;  of  '  Nrbui^hadnczzar  the  Second,' 
When  the  bdur  of  jinrtin^  arrive*),  Heine  bnd  prepared  a  poem 
for  his  liiler,  which  (bt?  uinid — that  Nemesis  ol'aulhors — bad  con- 
signed  lu  the  flame*.  '  Be  ronsiiled,'  be  ejaculated ;  '  when  you 
come  af^in,  I  will  compose  another  far  more^/fery  Ijric  for  you.'. 

She  was  ncYcr  to  reiurn.  He  died  on  the  17lb  of  February, 
1856,  In  the  Apprndii  to  tbe&e  'Letters'  appears  a  toucliin^ 
note  from  the  nuisr,  Catberine  Boulnois,  lo  Madame  von 
Embden.  His  oonscioutneat  remained  unim{>aired  almost  to 
(he  very  end,  and  his  last  solicitude  was  for  his  motlter  and 
sister.  His  widow,  who  speaks  of  bim,  in  a  subsequent  con- 
nunication,  as  *  Tbomme  de  ^i-nic  qui  me  6t  I'botincnr 
d'associer  sa  Tie  &  la  mirnne,'  died  on  the  anniversary  of  bifr 
deiktb  in  1883.      His  mother  only  survived  him  till  1859. 

Ah!  who  ill  nil  judge  that  crintillnting  spirit,  whose  ordesda 
were  themselves  unwritten  irony,  and  whose  articnJate  irony  has 
been  so  often  vindicated  byhisnge;  whose  poetry — and  (may  we 
add)  whose  courage  and  devotion — area  legacy  for  ages  to  come  f 
'  The  poet's  irony,'  forcibly  observes  his  nephew, '  never  fostemed 
on  the  ideal,  but  on  the  reslivlic  residue  of  particularism  and 
inlolerance^above  all,  on  their  missionaries  who  sought  to 
throttle  a  people's  aspirationi.'  Heine  loved  much,  and  much 
shall  therefore  he  f»rgivcn  him. 

In  the  Vatican  Mutrum  stands  a  significant  group  of  Apollo 
Sl>d  the  Muses.  A  can:ful  observer  will  mark  that  Melpomene 
wears  a  pensive  smile  alHive  ber  icnor'Strioken  mask,  while 
Thalia  mourns  sternly  wilb  tbe  badge  of  Comrdv  in  her  hands. 
That  is  the  true  irony  of  the  luodern  transition  ;  that  is  the 
inward  tragicomedy  of  things  ;  that  is  (be  bilter'Sweetness  of 
Heine's  life  and  work. 

Art. 
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Abt.  ^^^. — l.  Coiui<i4ration»  mr  la  France.    Par  J.  de  Maistre. 

Londrn  (\euchalrl),  171^7. 
\  LfM  fftirers  de  St.  Pilersbourg.     Par  J.  dc  ^{aist^e.     Parii, 

1821. 

3.  M4nmmt  ifoutre  Tirmlm,  Par  Chateaubriand.  Xournllc 
editioD  par  Edmond  Bire.     Parii,  ItjUt). 

4.  Le  GiuU  dit  Chrittianitme.  Par  Chateaubriand.  Parti, 
An  X  (1802). 

5.  La  France  Jaivt.  Par  lildouard  Drumoat.  145"  editiuu. 
Pari*.  1898. 

«.  I.e  Peril  FroteOant.     Par  E.  Rcnnuld.     lO*  vdttion.     Paris, 
1899. 
.  Pralieuia    Pob'ti'/uet    (1870-99).      Par  J.    Eraen-Charloi. 
Parii,  1899. 

8.  La  TriitesH  Conttmporaine.  Essai  sur  les  grands  couranis 
moraax  ei  intetleduel*.  Par  U.  Fiercns-Gevaeit,  Paris, 
1899. 

9.  La  S*/nergie  Sociak.     Par  Henri  Maze).     Paris,  1896. 

FRANCE,  dospile  her  w«altti,  cotira|:e,  and  intelligence,  is 
in  a  parloui  state.  Tn  opine  tbat  sbe  is  sick  unto  death 
would  be  (o  ignore  her  wondrous  vitality,  to  forget  the  repeated 
recoveries  of  ibis  august  patient,  for  whose  health  and  prosperity 
tb«  world  is  bound  to  pray.  But  her  condition  is  alarming 
indted.  Everywhere  we  delect  the  symptoms  of  lUsiiftsc. 
At  home  she  it  distractci!  by  intrigue  and  corruption.  She 
faces  the  world  abroad  with  an  ominous  mixture  of  pusiU 
lanimilr  and  arro^ncc:.  Her  army  long  sine*  passed  beyond 
ihe  contiol  <>f  ihi!  law,  and  has  turned  itself  from  a  useltil 
serrant  into  a  tyrannical  mistress.  This  untrammelled  Republic, 
in  fact,  has  rewritten  tho  ancient  adage.  It  has  stripped  kings 
of  their  divinity,  and  yet  believes  in  the  soldier's  divine  right 
to  do  wrong.  While  professing  an  ailmiration  for  the  taormi 
principirs  of  1793,  it  has  prnywl  for  a  tyrant,  and  it  has 
only  abstained  fmm  bowing  the  knee  because  no  tyrant  is 
forthraming  within  its  borders.  To  disguise  the  discontent 
wlitcli  paralyses  her  at  home,  France  turns  her  eyes  abroad.  She 
has  abased  herself  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  because  th« 
Cxar  personifies  the  all-powerful  dictatorship  after  which  she 
pine*.  A  free  nation,  sbo  hang*  a  foreign  (log  in  all  her  streets, 
and  flatters  a  foreign  potmt.-iti-  tn  such  terms  of  adulation  as 
would  appear  extravaganl  wem  they  addtratsd  to  a  benevolent 
anlncrat  of  her  own.  That  her  submission  meets  with  no  reward 
does  ni>t  irk  her  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  she  endures  with 
manifest  patience  the  slights  and  encroachments  of  her 'great 
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ai\y'    And  thea,  as  if  lo  alone  for  her  lubieTviencc  to  the 
ahe  facei  the  West  with  a  bold  and  iasolcDt  front.     She  homtK 
that  she  it  read}' to  mcM:!  England  on  the  tea,  as  in  1870  site. 
was  prcpsrrd  to  vanqaith  Germany  in  the  Vosj>r«.     Wtiercfor 
she  •tcnithilj  follow*  ibc  cntcTpritei  of  Great  Brilain  witlt  hi 
policy  of  pin-pricks,  and,  in  that  fntallj  aanguinc  temper  whici 
commoDlj  intpirea  coniumplire  patit^nts  »nd  aatioiu  in  decaj 
she  opposes  energy  with  iniiigue.     She  m-iiiIs  out  agents  whoi 
ber  own  Ministers  disown,  and  conceals  her  real  inteiilioni  froi 
her  faithful  citizens.     Marchand  was  left  stranded  nt  Fosbodi 
brcanse  onl^'  one  pait  of  the  triple  plot  tucoeeded.    Had  I'linop 
Hrnii  d'Ork-ans  marched  from  Abyssinia  with  the  troi>i>*  o^ 
Menelik,  litui  the  Marquis  de  Mores  joined  the  Mabdi,  as 
fao|>ed,  then  the  pinyers  of  French  politicians  might  have  beei 
Answered,  and  France  inight  have  fought  England  under  alie 
flags. 

But  a  worse  sign  of  decay  than  this  anstatesmaDlikc  cunning 
is  France's  newly  acquired  pride  in  her  navy.  If  she  bo  n< 
pairiotic,  the  is  as  ChanTinist  to-day  as  she  was  thirty  year 
since.  The  general  who  declared  in  1870  that  the  Frea< 
army  was  re.idy  to  the  last  gaiter  button  was  not  a  whit  war 
than  M.  Lockroy,  who  lately  told  the  Clinmbcr  that  the  Ficn 
navy's  superiority  to  her  rivals  was  tusutetl.  And  huw  ?  B| 
subrasrine  navigation.  Now  this  astounding  ststeuient  wot: 
bare  some  force  if  M.  Lockroy  could  pro  re,  first,  ibat  subinaiinc 
navigation  is  an  invincible  artifice  of  war,  and,  secondly^  thai 
France  has  a  fleet  of  submarine  boats.  But  on  the  fitst  point 
he  is  ronirnt  with  dogmatic  assertion,  on  the  second  ho  perforce 
confesses  that  Frnncc's  tubmniinr  fleet  consists  of  one  ship.  In 
brief,  his  argument  is  this:  I  brlicrc  in  submarine  navigation, 
snd  I  should  like  to  have  a  fleet  of  sabmanne  boats.  Tlierefure 
Fiance  is  prepared  to  make  war  against  all  the  fleets  of  Europe 
with  the  'Guslave  Z^e.'  In  other  words,  the  jawbone  of  the 
ass  is  always  good  against  the  Philitlines.  The  worst  of  it  is 
tbnt  M,  Lockroy  knows  his  ntseition  to  be  false.  Not  many 
months  since  he  admitted  that  France  had  no  navy,  but  a  naval 
museum.  Now,  that  he  may  win  a  popularity  at  the  hustings, 
be  commits  the  sin  of  General  Lebcrul,  and  were  be  taken  <t^^ 
bis  word  would  drive  his  cotintry  to  another  Sedan.  ^H 

This  inability  to  face  th«  truth  is  llie  clearest  proof  of  dec*^^^ 
the  best  evidence  of  that  invincible  sadness  which  oppresses 
France — a  ssdneit  which  is  acknowlirdged  by  her  own  philo- 
sophers AS  well  as  by  her  kindliest  ciilics.  Between  her  hearE 
and  her  tongue  there  is  a  constant  opposition,  sod  though  she 
is  half  conscioDi  of  htr  vicsknets,  the  hope  of  despair  persuade 
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bfr    that    war   pcrliaps    taay    be   a    cure    for    her    restlessnew. 

Whence  comn  this  rMtlfitncBs  ?     Tbitt  U  the  qaesiion  powd  by 

fripnils  and  strangers  alike;  and  the  one  elt^mmt  of  humour  in 

the  sitaatian  ts  the  manifold  caucps  which  are  assigned.     It  is  all 

thr  faolt  of  NieUschc,  snys  onn ;  Wngncr  is  nt  ihr  hottom  of  it, 

rrir-*  another.       If  wc  hnd  not  pcrplcxi-i)  ouru-lvr-t  with  Tolstoi 

and  Ibsen,  d(.-clares  a  third  schiH>l,  w«  itmuld  not  to-dnj*  be  faofc 

to  face  with  disaster.     Agniu,  the  historian  of  the  older  fiuhion 

charges    the    literary  decadents  with  (be    ruin    of   France;  u 

tfaoUf;h  a  lilrrary  coterie,  which  is  hardly  known  elsewhere  than 

in  London  nnd   the  Latin  Quarter,  could  nfToct  for  good  or  eril 

A  thrifty  industrious  nation.     But  thcsr  pctsimittt,  one  and  all, 

hnvr  iniitaki-n  svmptomt  for  onuses.      The  inlematiiinalisin  of 

ait  nud  tettfis  which  niTlict*  France  to-day  is    no  more  thnn  a 

■ymfrtora  of  national  distrust.     The   most  gifted    of  modem 

peoptea  is  afraid  to  follow  its  own  genius.     It  seeks  its  literatnre 

ta   Kuisia,  Norway,  or   England,  iu   music   in  Germany,  iia 

pliilosophy  anywhere  rather    than    in    its    own  clear  inlcllcec 

Ami  then  we  are  asked  to  hcHcvc  that  these  vague  symptoms 

of  ilistrust    arc   in   reality    its   causes.     Truly  history  repeats 

ili^lf,  Mnd  we  rememlM'r  the   mice    of    Kenan    insisting  that 

Pmnce  waa  beaten  in  1870  because  she  ha«t  not  given  proper 

attention    to  (ji-rman    metaphysics,  while  Gautier   murmured 

that  disaster  was  the  just  reward  for  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 

the  Romantic  morement.     But  we  do  not  take  these  declarations 

serioatlv.       Wc  remember  that  Rcnnn  and  Gautier  were  talking 

on  the  IvnnlerUnd  of  jest  and  earnest;  that  a  Frenchman  ia  a 

Uatjumr  at  heart  uvon  in  the  moment  of  <iefcat. 

Vet,  when  we  have  brushed  away  all  the  trifling  symptoms 
o(  disease,  we  reiarn  to  the  truth  that  the  cause  of  France's 
unbnppiness  is  not  material  hut  intellectual.  Her  wealth  and 
priis|teriiy  are  undeniable.  Her  thrift,  if  it  diminishes  her 
p'ljiulation,  makes  famine  and  distress  impossible.  Though  A 
•pf-ciei  of  jealousy  has  enamoured  her  of  colonial  enterprise, 
she  can  live  within  her  own  Iwrders,  as  upon  a  virgin  soil.  So 
ilevuted  are  her  citizens  to  their  country  that  not  even  the  greed 
gain  can  persuade  them  to  cross  the  seai.  Still  they  are 
contented,  and  a  prey  to  constant  unnecessary  agitation. 
ow  the  real  reason  nf  disquietude  is  that  France  has  never 
d  down  her  infamous  Revolution.  The  monstere  who 
ilished  the  ancien  r^t/ime  put  nothing  in  its  place  save 
kwlrtsness  and  hypocrisy.  That  which  Joseph  de  M.iistre 
laiil  of  the  constitution  of  1795  is  true  of  all  the  constitntions 
which  have  tinre  been  inventeal  in  Paris.  '  la  there  a  single 
country  of  the  universe,'  he  wrote  in  his  '  Consideration t  sur  U 
■  France,* 
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Fritnce,'  '  wherein  ^'ou  could  not  And  a  Council  of  Fiwt 
Huiidrt-il,  a  Council  of  AndenK,  and  five  Dtracton?  Thu 
consdtulion  can  be  prctentcd  to  all  human  aMociationt,  from 
China  to  Genera.  But  a  conatituiion  made  for  all  aatinna  ii 
good  for  none.  It  is  n  pure  abstraciion,  n  scfaoUttic  work  done 
to  «xcrcl»c  the  wit  upon  an  ideal  hjfpolbcsis.  All  imagin.-ible 
rcatnna  unite  tu  mKkr  it  clear  tlmt  ihr  divine  wnl  it  not  upon 
thi*  work,  wliirti  it  noltiing  but  a.  lhein<%  and  which  is  alrnd/ 
marked  with  all  [he  chnractvis  of  deitruLtion.' 

In  Ibe  Revolution  of  ITtit)  France  forgot  her  traditiooa  and 
■tamped  upon  her  history.  She  ihou^hi,  w>  to  uy,  that  At 
might  live  IN  iracuo,  and,  diicmb&rrsMed  of  ber  nttnofpheie, 
make  n  dathing  return  to  fust  principles.  Her  intelligence 
was  acute  enough  to  invent  fifty  new  coniicitutiont ;  the  saw  the 
meaning  of  all  thing*,  and  deemi-d  hcrsi'lf  superior  to  the 
tyranny  of  kings  or  priests.  She  iguuied  only  this:  that  ber 
root*  hod  sunk  deep  into  the  past,  and  that  you  can  no  more 
drag  up  a  nation  than  you  can  drag  up  a  tree  without  endanger- 
ing its  life.  But  France,  proud  in  her  freedom  of  thought, 
submitted  Rrst  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon ;  thereafter  she 
fashioned  Severn]  lunds  of  tnonnrchy,  nulocratic  and  limited; 
•he  made  trtnl  of  lepublici:,  and  in  a  moment  of  inipiratioQ 
invented  the  Libera)  Kmpire.  To-day  she  lives  under  n  '  free' 
governmeDt  which  she  does  not  trust,  and  proves  by  her  love 
of  pageantry  and  her  consistent  restlessuect  that  she  would 
accept  the  domination  of  the  lirsi  strong  man  who  pot  a 
splendid  yoke  upon  ber.  She  is  tired  from  sheer  curiosity. 
What  nation,  indeed,  could  live  through  a  century  nf  expert* 
ment  and  be  strong  ? 

She  bos  been  racked  by  iconoclasm  on  the  one  band,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  reaction  which  iconoclasm  always  uecessi- 
tales.  Nor  has  her  folly  been  anywhcie  more  clearly  mani* 
fnted  than  in  her  altitude  towards  the  Church.  Indeed,  the 
present  sorrows  of  France  are  the  direct  result  of  an  inevitable 
reaction  of  Catholicism  ;  and  it  has  been  prove4l  once  more 
that  fiinaticism,  in  any  shape,  is  n  worse  danger  to  a  country 
than  an  armctl  foe.  At  tlie  Revolution  France  accepted 
open-eyed  the  doctrine  of  Voltaire,  and,  essentially  Catholic 
as  she  was  and  is,  she  closed  the  churches,  suppressed 
tbe  festivals,  and  put  the  Supreme  Being  on  ihe  throne 
of  God.  The  crowd  was  satisfied  with  the  moKjucrede  of 
Robespierre,  and  cheerfully  joined  the  sport  of  priest- baiting. 
But  the  reign  of  irreligion  was  briel.  Xapoleon  restored 
tbe  ancient  creed,  rather  bcc^iuse  he  thought  it  useful  than 
because    be    approved    its    influence.     He   (rented    it   as   ha 
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trcRtfxl  UiB  Govprnmpnl,  trith  a  proud  ront«inpt.  While  he 
rnforcwl  ihr  «!(!  olnrTrnnrrs,  he  kidnappot  ft  Pope,  he  urgntl 
the  Ciuillnai*  in  latir  ctAd  luthx,  hn  tpnl;r  nrrognntlj  of  *  my 
)  bishop*.'  la  lint^f,  )i«  put  htitiMlf  at  ibn  hrail  of  the  Church, 
'  ut  be  was  at  the  hv.id  of  the  State,  at  the  lieaU  of  the  arinv,  st 
the  hesd  of  the  Tbeiitre  Fran^ais.  Therefore  it  was  not  from 
bim  that  the  true  reAction  came.  To  understand  the  revival  of 
religion  we  must  turn  to  the  works  of  Joseph  de  Maistrc  and 
Chateau brinnd,  the  hen>cB  who  pnssrd  through  ihc  Kovolutinn 
with  their  fnith  unthnkeii  and  a  whijlc-h<-nrtnl  confideni'tt  in 
their  country's  ancient  inttitulions. 

Now  Joseph  de  Maiitn:  was  a  rety  notable  example  of 
that  which  u  most  rare  in  France,  a  staunch  Conservative. 
He  fan*  been  called  the  Voltaire  of  reaction,  but  both  in  style 
•od  intelligence  he  was  far  belter  than  that.  He  at  least  did 
not  Imw  the  kcice  to  the  prevailing  dogma,  and,  «l  a  time  when 
the  people  claimed  a  sovereignty,  he  insiited  that  man  needed 
only  to  h«  governed.  While  the  Ki^volutinn  fancied  that  it 
bad  destroyed  the  superstitions  of  religion  and  aristocracy, 
Joseph  de  Maistre  preached  the  gosjwl  of  feudalism,  and 
declared  that  the  path  of  safety  ran  back  to  Catholicism  and 
absolute  monarchy.  The  shallow  reasoning  of  the  new  Repub- 
■  iicaiM  said  noihio"  to  him.  He  preserved  amid  the  wtccIc  of 
'•li  creeds  a  touching  faith  in  original  sin.  His  gaze  was  set 
resolutely  backwards,  nn<l  he  knew  that  the  true  France  was 
still  anchored  to  tradition.  History,  he  saw,  could  never  bo 
annulled,  and,  exiled  though  lie  w.os,  be  preserved  a  faith  in  the 
oltimaie  re^ntralion  of  bis  cuuntn,-.  A  genuine  patriot,  he  did 
not  understand  "the  European  spirit.'  In  his  eyes  Frnnce 
preceded  Europe,  and  be  cried  '  France  for  the  French,'  not  as 
tbe  parrots  of  lo^ay,  but  with  the  sircngib  of  (tamest  conviction. 
'  All  the  nnitnl  factions  of  the  French  Revolution,'  he  wrote, 
*  desired  the  abasement,  the  destruction  even,  of  CbrislianilV 
and  the  monarchy :  whence  it  follows  that  all  their  efforts  will 
result  only  in  the  exaltation  of  Christianity  and  the  monarchy.* 
It  is  a  bold  argument,  yet  partly  justilied  by  the  event.  At 
least  Joseph  de  Maistre  did  not  believe  that  the  world  began 
with  the  taking  of  ihc  Bastille.  He  knew  that  t)ie  foundations 
of  his  country  lay  far  deeper  down.  He  was,  tn  fact,  what 
Barbey  d'Aurcvilly  called  him,  a  true  prophet  of  the  post. 

While  Joseph  de  Maistre  preached  reaction  in  a  style 
picturesque  and  sonorous  as  Kurke's  own,  Chateanbriand  was 
the  apostle  of  a  Romantic  Christianity.  Far  removed  M  he  was 
from  the  conservalitm  of  de  .Maistre,  he  defended  the  Church 
in  a   more  popular  if  less  energetic  spirit.     In  the  words  of 
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ftl.  Britnctiere,  *  b«  proved  that  a  beliover  it  not  nccPssarily 
imbrclle  or  a  rascal ;  that  ValtaireaDiBm  is  oppotecl  to  the  trut 
of  history  :  and  that  in  tbn  t'ahchood  of  all  rrlif^ions  ihp  rt-Hlitjp 
of  ib«  religious  M-mimcnt  still  ciitts.'     And  while  the  pttili^as 
logic  »f  de  Mnistrt!  teirifie*]  and  still  tnTrifics  th«  uninstructed^ 
rnuler,    Chatvanbnand     Iwcnme    an     imincdikte    influence, 
inl3urace  which  lias  remained  unto  thiadajr. 
I   So  Fraiice  allemaied   between  piety  »■»]  free- thought,  ant 
the  diutter  of  ItiTO  compelled  another  revuion  of  lheoiof;y  ar 
politics.       All     the   men    and    all    the    niRaaurcs    which    wer 
astoctatrd   with  the  Si-cond   Empire  inslantlv  app<-arml  odious. 
Mid  the  avowtrd  object  of  tbo  new  Kepabtic,  as  of  the  old,  was 
the  complete  tecnlarisntton  of  France.     Tbi*  object,  coneeived 
b}'  Jules  t'errr,  was  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  hnrsh  Jntolerane^j 
bv  Gambeltx     Thcr   were    narrow   men    both,  each  after   bil 
fashion.     The  one  was  a  serious  sUilesinan,  with  serious  riewst ' 
which  he  was  dciermioed    to  inipoite   upon   the    world.     The 
other  was  a  voice,  a  temperament,  a    whirlwind,    capable    of 
■weeping  away  all  opposition.    They  supplemented  one  aiMtheCj 
perfe<:tly.     Jules  Ferry  thought,  GambelU  acted.     Jnles  Ferr 
devised  a  policy  ;  Oamlietta  imposed  it  on  the  people,  liaTini 
lirat  translated  it   into  such   phrases  a*  would  sparkle  in  the 
Dei«t]>;i[iers  and  lire  In  the  memory.     When  he  saiil,  '  VVc  must 
make  cittzeiii  and  nut  sacristans,'  the  bnltie  was  hall  Wun,  and^, 
all  the  world  was  apt  to  belierefor  the  moment  that  *  clericaliai^H 
laas  the  enemy.'  ^^ 

I..  The  cooQici,  once  engaged,  was  long  and  bitter;  y«t  tb* 
clergy  never  relaxeil  its  opposition.  Jnles  Ferry,  in  reviowing 
bis  work,  tignin  and  again  declared  that  he  had  fought  only 
in  defence  of  fn-rdnm.  'I  maintain,'  said  he,  'that  there 
nuihing  cither  menacing  or  aggressive  in  ttie  ptititiun  we  bs 
taken  up :  it  is  purely  and  simply  a  position  of  dcfenc 
Anticlenc  ho  wax— so  much  he  confessed  ;  irreligious  never 
so  mucb  bo  asserted.  The  distinction  it  loo  subtle  to  be  mad 
in  Franca,  and  all  the  priests  cared  to  know  was  that 
Republican  policy  snatched  the  task  of  education  from  clerical 
h.indi.  Gnmhrtta  direcie*!  the  people,"  f»yt  M.  Kmest- Charles, 
*  because  he  exprpsted  at  the  right  moment  bis  hatred  for 
the  Empire  and  the  clergy.'  For  a  while  the  Kepublioans 
triumpht^d.  With  a  Jew  prefect  in  every  department  the  anti^^ 
clerical  Government  felt  secure.  The  faithful  Catholic  wa^H 
exposed  to  every  indiignity  :  the  bigotry  of  freethinkers  sur- 
passed ibc  worst  bigotry  of  the  Church.  The  word  '  God  '  was 
expunged  from  srhoolbookr,  and  the  sanguine  politician  thought 
l4iHt  *  God  '  was  expunged  Irom  the  hearts  ol  the  people.     Tu_ 
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■ppear  M  msM  waj  for  many  a  citizen  the  «ni]  of  a  cnrcer,  aqiI 
it  is  still  discFvditabli;  (<>  liAve  be«H  vUucated  b^'  the  clergjr  or  to 
have  bcpD  intirried  in  a  churcb. 

Tbcmtout  Rrpublicans,  in  ihcir  xeal  tor'  libertj,'  ibought  onljr 
of  rrprital.  Libert;  for  tb«m  moaot  learc  to  do  as  ibe_v  Uked» 
KBil  ti)  tbis  licetioe  tbcjr  Riidcd  i>  corolUrj- :  tbe  ri|;ht  to  impode 
br  eriTf  incnn*  tjio  (i«Miotn  i)f  4>tbcn.  Wc  may  admit  a* 
fie«ly  as  )><>t«ibli^  the  bittftnris  uf  ibe  Freni^h  rlcrgy,  but 
ao  nd[Di»iou  will  make  tb«  gtujiiltcii)  of  MM.  I-Vtry  uii) 
C«inbetta  tuoie  vmisble.  TliiMti  stvtMinen  doi  only  did 
violeace  to  their  own  priDciples;  they  pnrparrd  a  reaction, 
which  a  triflinff  inidli<;cnre  would  have  told  them  was  inevit- 
able;  And  by  timr  own  luck  of  aympathy  thay  bata  involved 
ibeir  country  in  a  nutwnik  of  ntfan  and  diigracrful  iniri^nui- 
'Ehey  did  nut  deitroy  the  (.'hurcb — fur  tbat  lost  net  uf  intuler- 
ftBce  tbay  bad  neither  tbn  courage  nor  tbe  power — (bey  did  bui 
Kotcb  it,  and  va  envenom  it  :i){uiost  the  State.  Hud  they  done 
Bore  or  lees,  conciliation  might  hava  been  possible.  The 
precise  action  wbicJi  thoy  took  ensured  a  civil  war  of  slyness 
and  agitation.  For,  despite  its  countless  espcriments  in  bail 
gDvernmrnt,  Frnncr  is  Catholic  ai  bcnrt ;  and  Joscipb  de  M»isttc 
is  in  rcatily  nvniiT  ibc  (emptor  of  the  niudem  Frvachnian  tbaa 
lh«  nimblc'wiilt^l  Voltsirv. 

Mcanwhilr  there  were  sign*  nt  every  point  of  a  Catholic 
revival.  Tbe  luilitant  n;j[^rvssiveiiens  of  the  Kepublic  was  sooa 
laid  by ;  and  even  though  the  average  Trenchnian  dare<l  not 
pay  an  official  visit  to  cburcfa,  be  made  it  ctosr  by  tbe  sitiiude 
which  be  assumed  towards  Jew  or  I'roiestani  that  bis  blood 
was  still  thick  wirb  the  prejudices  of  Catbolicism.  VW  uur- 
aclves  have  beard  a  cutlivntrd  rrrochman,  wbi)  cnnnot  be 
flbsffged  with  a  lore  of  thv  Cburcb,  condemn  a  colleague  on  up 
belter  ground  than  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  'He  *p<uiks,iA 
language  1  don't  understand,'  objected  the  freethinker;  and 
peihapa  be  was  hardly  conscious  himself  (bat  a  latent 
Catbolicism  spoke  within  htm.  Again,  tlte  modern  lileraluro 
ol  France  is  persistently. '  oeo-Chri»iian.'  Tl>e  small  cutrrira 
of  Irdirs,  which  l>elicve  ibrraselvrs  in  the  van  of  progress,  arc 
encbanlrd  witb  ibc  artistic  cxprruion  of  piety.  It  is  tbe 
Christian  V'erlainc,  nut  the  I'agan,  who  has  won  the  admiration 
ol  the  Latin  Quarter.  Verlaine  himself  was  incapable  of 
pose.  He  wrote  'itagesse/  as  he  wrote*  Paralli-Ieineni,'  because 
it  cuire*|K>nded  to  his  luxud.  But  bis  followers  aiv  nut  so 
ingenuous  as  the  master,  and  they  cling  lo  the  volume- whidi 
Jettst  Ais  their  huniuur,  because  tbcy  are  clover  rnougb  lu  see 
.tiiat  it  squam  witli„lbo  lasbiotL     in  thit  iu:giimi*nt,  hnwrvci. 
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M.  Htij'smani  it  a  far  Untter  wilnesi  than  Paul  VetlAine.  1 
M.  Huj'gmADi,  ()<!«pitt!  liis  nrTogaiiOK  ami  exclutiren»t,  is  so 
far  n  joiirnalixt  that  he  has  always  followe<l  an  impulse  from 
witbouU  \Vli«n  (here  was  a  call  for  naturaUsm  he  niltdid  ZoI« 
himself  in  lite  minute  examination  of  tiresome  i(iipropriBty. 
No  sooner  had  jlEstheticism  pcnetrnted  Paris  thnn  *  A  Rrbours ' 
csme  to  assure  the  world  that  M.  Hiivstnsns  was  abrrast  of  th« 
mode.  At  ihc  first  hint  of  Satanism  he  wrote  '  1^-Bas,'  ami 
sent  nil  the  world  hankering  after  the  black  matt.  It  is  a 
b}'  no  means  insignificnnt  fact  that  to-day  he  is  engrossed 
with  Catholicism,  which  he  approourfaes,  not  in  the  temper  of 
devotion,  which  is  foreign  to  biro,  but  in  that  same  spirit  of 
curiositv  which  in*  A  Itebours'  led  him  lothecult  of  jewels,  and 
in  '  Lk-Bas '  persuaded  him  to  take  .1  paMittj^  intcTtrst  in  demons 
and  dcmoD-worship.  There  are  those  who  (in()  in  '  Kn  Koute' 
and  '  La  Caihcdrslc  '  the  expression  of  a  regenerate  pietjr.  We 
fenr  that  the-se  simple  souls  finil  what  tliejr  seek.  To  us  the 
later  works  of  M.  Hujtmans  are  masterpieces  of  cvnicisin. 
But  Ibev  bare  this  other  interest,  apart  from  their  eloquence 
and  brilliant  observation — they  show  that  the  popular  aentimenl 
is  setting  towants  Catholicism.  To  repeal  a  phrflse  already  used, 
they  an  a  symptom,  not  a  causr,  of  '  nco-Chrislinniiy.' 

But  in  sDch  experiments  as  those  of  M.  Huysmans  there 
is  no  sincerity.  Xcither  he  nor  his  followers  arc  true  re- 
actionaries, Kalhcr  they  are  Kadicalswiih  an  tvstbetic  leaning 
towards  the  Church,  and  their  evidence  i«  the  stronger  bccaasc 
it  it  undesigned.  Among  the  men  of  letters  the  last  trcM* 
Contervative  was  Batbey  d'Aurevtlly,  the  lineal  dirscendant  uf 
Joseph  <Io  Maistre,  a  hero  savage  in  bis  admiration  of  the 
Churrh,  savsge  in  his  love  of  monarchy  as  in  his  hatred  of 
popular  government.  But  he  had  neither  school  nor  Influence, 
and  he  is  rather  a  prophet  born  out  of  due  season  than  a 
symptom  of  the  modern  world.  When  be  spoke  lie  w«s  a 
voice  cr}ing  in  the  wildernett,  and  even  those  who  might  have 
made  him  their  leader  noticed  him  not.  \o,  the  Church 
turned  aside  (o  manufueiuie  a  lilemtare  of  her  own  ;  and,  even 
remembering  the  violcnoc  of  M.  Ferry  and  bit  friends,  we  may 
say  with  confidence  that  no  controversy  bat  ever  produced  a 
more  ditgraccfnl  set  of  pamphlets.  Truly  the  war  has  been 
carried  into  the  enemy's  camp  and  fought  out  with  the  enemy's 
wenjMint.  The  Church  alto  hat  dipped  its  |tcn  inbi  the  gkH 
of  falsehood  and  cimtumely.  It  hot  refrained  from  do 
animosity  :  it  has  suppressed  no  bitterness.  However  good  it* 
cause  may  have  been,  it  hat  disgraced  the  cause  by  the  levity 
and  blackguardism  of  its  argument.     These  are  strong  words, 
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yet  uabappily  justified.  The  Church  has  been  fighting  the  true 
battle  o(  ueedom — of  freedom  fur  all,  for  the  Cathulk  as  well 
as  the  AgDottic.  Its  cause  was  as  strong  as  it  was  honourable, 
and  when,  in  1892,  Leo  Xlll.  dt-clarcil  that  ic  was  the  dut/  of 
all  good  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Republic,  it  was  armed  with 
Papal  authority.  But  ic  prererrrd  the  niomentarjr  advantage  to 
the  uiliuinte  gooti  ;  il  look  itt  instrumrnls  where  it  found 
them.  It  cuuiiteiiaDced  all  the  unti-rupuhiui  light-horsemen  of 
^bMe,  and  provevl  that  so  holy  an  iuititution  as  the  Church 
can  Sloop  when  it  pleases  her  to  the  use  of  the  basest  in- 
struments. It  replied  to  Gambetta's  appointment  of  Jewish 
prefects  bj  a  general  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  it  bad  always 
St.  Bartholomew  to  remind  it  of  the  Protestant  peril. 

So  it  ha*  ctimc  alxiiii  that  the  Iliblc  of  the  Catholic  mnre- 
ineni  is  M.  rMouanl  Drumont's  *  I^a  France  Juivc'     Before  we 
discuss  the  book   a  word  inuit  he  said  nf  the  author.     He  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable   and  dangerous  men   in  France. 
Rumour  and  bis  type  proclaim  faira  a  Jew,  and  if  he  be  one 
there   is  nothing    unique    in    his  hatred    of   the    chosen    race. 
Fcnecalion  hns  oftentimes  been  avenged  by  this  kind  of  ranai- 
bolitm,  and  M.  Drumontcnn  find  mnny  a  distinguished  precedent 
for  his  fury.     At  all  events,  he  hales  ihe  Jew  with  all  the  venom 
of  a   vitriolic   pen.     Whether  his  language  arise*  from  tineere 
conviction  or  nut  it  is  dif&cull  to  say,  though  a  complete  lack 
of  conicience  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intellectual  rather  than 
positive    rage ;  and    possibly  no    man    ever  hated  anybody 
so    insanely  as    >i.    Drumont    says    he    hntcs    the   Jews. 
At  a  conlroreraialisi,  M.  Drumont   i>  nothing  if  not  reckless. 
He    box    so    small    a    respect   for    truth    that,    when    his    wild 
ttstementa    are    refuted,    he    never  thinks    it    worth    while    to 
apolo|fise  for  or  correct  them.    Worse  than  all,  he  is  an  ingrained 
pedant,  who  is  easily  moiiered  by  his  insufficient  learning,  and 
in  tbe  hottest  controversy  he  can  never  overcome  a  certain  pom- 
posity of  manner.     This  enormously  increases  bis  power  for 
crjl,  since  hii  statements,  insdc  in  light-Iientied  contempt  for 
ttilily,  arc  weighted  with  .»  siylc  which  appears  serious.    When 
M,  Kochefort  preaches  murder  and  rapine,  nohoily  takes  much 
notice  of  him  ;  but  when  M.  Drumont  takes  up  his  heavy-shulted 
weapoa,  invites  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  massacre,  and  hints  that 
presently  the  gutters  will  flow  with   the  blood  of  Jews,  there 
i>  a  definite  peril  in  his  pretended  majesty.     Concerning  his 
■afluence  there  is  no   manner  of   doubt.     He  is  the   foremost 
champion  of  tbe  militant  Church.     In  whatever  comer  of  France 
f  ou  travel,  there  you  will  sec  the  country  eurf  with  the  '  Libre 
in  bis  band,  and  you  will  hear  its  shallow  arguments 
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irp^atcd  in  €vtry  pntplt.  So  it  cnmct  tiboat  tli«t  many  «i 
b'oncal  worlnmnn  is  pcTtuadeii  to  L«t<r  a  rare  «(  wlio*e  rxistrnop 
tic  ii  only  jutt  awnip.  'Ibc-  situiiliitn  rviniiid*  one  of  an  Knrirni 
fftblc.  All  Italian  p«asunt  wa«  found  nng^inff  a  J^w.  '  Wli^,' 
ai)(«d  his  iDnsteT, '  do  you  fiu^  that  Jew  ? '  *  Became,'  replied  tb« 
peoiant,  '  he  crucified  my  Saviour.'     '  But,"  objected  tbe  master, 

*  that  happened  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.'  '  Well.'  answerEd 
the  peannt,  '1  only  heard  o(  it  ycstentay.*  And  so  it  is  with 
tboQtands  of  Frenchmen  ;  tfaey  hale  the  Jew,  though  it  wat  only 
yesterday  that  ther  grasped  hit  imputrtl  malerolcnre. 

But  that  is  M.  l>ruiiioni's  one  and  only  aim— to  inspire  a 
hatrMl  against  the  mce  to  which  he  is  believe<l  ro  belong. 
He  has  no  other  policy,  no  other  opinion.     His  paper,  ibe 

•  Libre  Parole,'  is  single- hearted  in  preschinf'  the  crusade.  His 
own  leading  article,  day  after  day,  puts  the  rillninies  of  the  Jews 
tosfresh  light.  Therettorihr  pnprr  is  n  tissue  n(  lies,  designed 
to  prore  that  cverr  crimi.-  roinmiiied  in  France  is  minmtlted  hi 
A  scoundrel  of  Hebrew  bliiud.  It  is  dreary  muling',  but  it  ii 
sensational,  and  it  resjmnds  to  the  temper  uf  modem  FraiK«. 
Now  at  the  present  moment  there  is  little  or  no  otuse  why  the 
French  should  thos  detest  the  Jews,  for  no  coontry  in  Korops 
is  more  free  from  the  Jewish  domination.     The  French  eaniial 

Elcod,  with  the  poor  of  East  Londnu.  thai  tlicy  are  uodetwiH 
y  Jewish  itnmigmnlt :  they  cannot  argue,  with  the  peasanis  M 
Southern  Kustta,  that  they  are  forced  Irom  their  holdings  by 
Jewish  usurers.  No,  the  hatred  is  a  religious  haired,  inspired 
by  the  Church  and  fostered-  hy  the  pumpoui  elnquenre  nf 
M.  Drutuont.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Catholics  arenge  themselves 
on  Gauibelta's  patronage  of  Jewish  prefects. 

M.  Drumoni,  then,  lights  the  battle  of  the  Chnrch,  and  be 
fights  it  without  the  smallest  dignity.  Insults  jostle  his  heavy 
periods  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Libre  Parole.'  He  hastily 
finishes  a  religious  exhorliition  ami  then  invites  the  crowd  to 
fight  upon  the  Boulerard.  For  many  months  the  strip  of 
parement  beneath  his  oflice  has  been  a  common  batile-gmnnd, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Editor  or  his  staff  upon  the  lialmny 
is  the  inevitable  sign  of  conflict.  While  he  inspires  the 
roystorer,  he  vapours  largely  of  ptiriotitm  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  he  hopes  by  intimidation  to  secure  the  support  nf 
every  Gnvernmtnit,  But  from  whatever  point  of  view  you 
regard  him,  he  is  a  menace  to  the  State, '  ond  >  power fnl 
argnroent  against  the  Iieen<^  of  the  press — that  licenoi>  where- 
with Jules  Ferry  and  Gamhelta  ha|>ed  to  crush  the  Chare 
and  which  the  Church  has  turned  with  adroitness  an< 
elasticity  against  the  Republic. 
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ijiaaiktd  Drumaot  U  strong:,  l)«ciiuw  lie  is  a  m«n  of  on« 
Hi-M,  nnJ  that  iilcu  he  Iiai  Pipr«ise<l  in  the  tw«lvB  tiandrod 
ptf*»  uf  '  La  Ftaace  Juive.'  lie  be|[ins  bis  work  tritb  n  biiattfnl 
refeiencie  to  Taints.  *  Tainc-,'  he  sbjs,  *  has  ivrilien  the  Connuest 
of  lh«  Jftcobini ;  I  wish  to  write  thff  Conquest  of  the  Jewi.  it 
would  bare  been  wiser  to  IrAve  Tain«  out  of  the  qacation,  for 
the  nsmc  suggvsU  «  compnrison  which  proves  that  M.  Dnimont 
b«x  nrilher  tbe  styli^  nor  the  method  nor  the  urbftntty  of  Taine. 
He  statu  with  two  fuopositions  :  first,  tbnt  no  Jew  rrernehieved 
»  great  work  ;  and  secondly,  that  every  miin  be  bniei  i*  a  Jew. 
Of  course  be  proves  neither  of  bis  points;  but  this  disctple  of 
Taine  has  loiali  lespoct  for  a  lucid  arj^ument,  and  h^^  hegt  tbto 
question  with  an  easy  contempt  for  his  readers.  On  tbe  firat 
pcuni  the  wbolecourte  of  history  confutes  him  ;  as  to  the  srcond) 
be  findc  hit  hntriMU  nnd  cmIIs  them  Jews. 

For  initana.',  he  lake«  up  Ditr.teli's  bint  that  Napoli^in  might 
I    have  been  a  Jew,  and  embroiders  it  after  his  own  fashion  :  — 

^^kTtmiuuob  Ka|io1<!OQ  certainly  was,  and  far  advuicoil  is  tho 
^^ftreta  of  masnnry :  a  ficroo  Jaoohiu,  the  frioncl  uf  Itohuspicrri!,  ha 
hul  all  that  ho  nMdci]  to  yHy  the  r6le  expected  of  h:in.  Finaiioo 
•ibjfit«d  bitn;  the  Micfaels,  tbo  CertbMra,  tha  Bodarridc*  nupplied 
Un  with  eapltal,  tiotu  his  first  Ibtttau  expedition  to  tlie  moment 
litn  the  coSen  of  the  Slato  we(«  empty.  IJia  mere  appearaneo 
Mansd  tha  success  of  every  entorpiuQ.  In  ouo  day  hu  took  Malta 
tkt  InpnigBable ;  lu  return  to  franca  for  tho  eighteeutb  Bruiuuira 
k  quMlj  crosied  the  JUi^temoean,  furrowed  with  Eu^litdt 
cntMia.  FreejoaBdory  bad  organi&gd  about  bim  that  kind  of 
caMfiiraey  of  cutbu«iaeiii  ivbich  floats  in  tho  air,  is  comnmnicatod 
bca  pUoe  to  place,  and  tiuds  by  gaining  a  whole  country.* 

Thus  M.  Drumont ;  and  you  atlc,  wa>  erer  a  more  ron- 
faiad  argutneni  nilvnncrd  by  any  partisan  i  The  aristocratic 
M.  Drumont  i*  «>  deeply  in  lore  with  the  atmai  rtyfinu-  that 
be  bates  Napoleon.  Therefore  Napoleon  is  a  Jew.  Bnt 
■bat  of  Napoleon's  greatnessl*  An  effect  of  luck.  His 
ippearanc«  ensured  success.  M.  Drumont  contrives  to  hint 
■Wt  even  the  Napoleonic  triumph  was  a  disgrace.  Who  but  s 
Inr  ouuld  have  lakcn  Malta  and  crossed  the  Metlilerranoaa 
is  safely  f  The  Fn-emasoiM,  who  are  Jews  in  a  more  fiendish 
Aipw,  madr  bit  reputation,  and  lh«r  ml  was  easy.  Into  tbii 
diUniiiu  M.  Drumont'*  imprudence  constantly  drives  him. 
EStber  hia  hatreds  are  not  all  justified,  or  all  Jews  are  not  ooo- 
tomptible;  But  M.  Dnimont  continually  wants  to  prove  too 
vaiStL,  aod,  as  be  always  arranges  bis  facts  to  suit  his  arguments, 
Us  Mistakes  are  inexcusable. 

SMMtimes   bis  method   of  innuendo  is  mote  subtle.     Hit 
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treatinont  of  M.  Waddioglon  is  cminrRtly  chnncteristjc. 
M.  Wuldin^ton  could  not.  like  M.  Onimont,  boast  nn  kiicicnl 
French  name  ;  moreover  he  liad  been  eduratcd  »t  Cninbridlgr. 
On  the  other  hnni)  he  had  elected  lo  be  ■  French  cituni,  aai 
he  had  s«rve<)  the  ctmniry  of  bis  birth  with  lojralljr  ^ti 
dislinctiiin.  \iul  M.  Druinont  did  not  like  bim;  be  ili*- 
■pi>rovcd  hia  action  at  the  CcMlgrew  of  Berlin,  and  bo  Busptded 
bim  of  serving  England  rathttr  tlwn  France  during  hi«  embasj 
in  London.  Whetrforc  it  was  ctrar  that,  m  M.  Dniin<int'i 
vocabutar}-,  M.  Wnddinglon  was  a  Jew.  Bat  how  to  pmvr  jl? 
Nothing  is  easier,  since  a  spee4:h  made  by  M.  Cr^mieui  coinn 
pnl  to  the  purpose.  Now  Creiiiieux,  in  ■  moment  of  enthusiaMi. 
referred  to  'the  noble,  loyal,  and  pure  conduct  nt  Berlia  of 
our  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairi,  of  our  VVaddington.'  Bai 
M.  Creniioux  is  a  Jew;  thererore  it  follows  as  night  the  dij 
that  Waddington,  who  is  generalljr  reproached  with  beinp  m 
Englishman,  is  also  of  Hebrew  descent.  M.  Drumonl's  iipi- 
mcnt  is  so  ingenious  and  disingenaoua  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 
'This  word  our,' \te  writes, 'seems  U>  prove  that  WMHliD|loD 
is  of  Jewish  origin  ;  at  any  rate  Cremieux  could  not  have  ausU 
that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  belonged  to  them  becsoM 
they  bad  bought  bim.  But  Jew  or  uo  Jew,  Waddingtoa  in 
say  case  spared  nothing  to  defend  his  race  or  to  earo  his  ■ 
money.'  That  is  the  kind  of  rubbish  which  M.  Drunonl  ' 
bolsters  ap  with  no  better  evidence  than  the  gossip  of  tbt 
Itoulevnid  or  the  assertions  of  an  acrimonious  press.  SuA 
st.ilenir'nts  prove  him  an  unscrupulous  partisan.  He  seU  mx 
lo  write  an  historical  treatise,  and  he  t^ikea  nut  the  sli^btm 
trouble  to  sift  his  evidence  or  lo  verify  his  statements. 

Thus  he  drags  us  through  the  weary  length  of  French  histtHT,  ■ 
espying  everywhere  the  sinister  machinations  of  the  Jew,  bdIu  ' 
he  would  persuade  you  ngainit  bis  will  that  the  Jews  were  the 
only  men  in  France.  But  it  is  for  Gambcttn,  the  eitravtfsni 
patriot,  the  discursive  orator,  that  he  reserves  his  choiceat  abuK, 
thus  revealing  lUe  Catholic  bias  of  his  book.  For,  wbttbrt 
Ciambetia  carried  Hebrew  blood  in  hii  veins  or  not  (and  M- 
Drumont  proWdca  us  with  no  proof)  one  thing  la  oertaia— lit 
posseMed  none  of  the  Jewish  characlerislict.  On  the  coninri, 
lie  wu  a  typical  Southerner,  a  Proven9al  with  quick  instincts, 
who  never  could  think  unless  be  was  talking.  A  true  Freacb- 
man,  he  servMl  his  country  when  his  country  most  needed  wtnitit  , 
and  in  both  his  strength  and  weakness  he  personified  th^^HH 
*  Wherever  he  went  he  spoke,  and  wherever  he  sp^H^H 
managed  men.'  Like  Mr.  ulsdslone,  he  bad  m  large  share  'i 
the  histrionic  temperament,  and  though  be  aometimea  had  IJRlr 
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enough  to  say,  he  Klnmj-s  ina<I<^  n  brilliant  prcscniatian.  Never 
parumoniofl*,  like  tbi!  Jtnv,  be  wa*  Inrisb  botb  of  hia  own 
propettj  and  of  the  prupeTtj-  of  others.  Vet  be  wfts  popuUr 
nthor  hy  pnimiie  tbaii  by  fulfilment.  In  brief,  he  teemed 
what  his  nntive  province  made  bim;  &nd  if  you  vruuld  under* 
((And  (lambtfila'a  char&clcr  you  mutt  turn  «w&y  fmm  the 
*j>ccinl  plradinp  of  M,  Dnimont  to  the  inipircd  portrait  drAwn 
by  AlpUonsc  Dnudpt  in  '  Nutnn  Koumoatan.' 

WbAt  haa  btN;n  said  is  sufficient  tn  prove  the  lomper  of  M. 
Dnunont's  book.  It  is  the  reply  »f  the  Catholic  party  to  the 
temlariatic  policy  of  GambeitJt  and  Jules  Ferry,  and  its  success 
ia  a  striking  proof  of  the  chan^  uf  opinion  in  France.  In 
fifteen  years  one  hundred  and  fifty  ihoujiand  eupiea  of  this 
book  have  been  sold,  it  is  characteristic  of  iM.  Drninont  that  tn 
addressing  hia  book  to  Frenchmen  he  '  rccommenda  ita  author 
to  their  prayers  as  Christians,  and  the  work  to  their  reflexions 
u  Frenchmen.'  Its  sole  end  and  object  is  civil  war,  and  though 
ita  tone  may  be  styled  temjKrate  when  compared  with  the 
tone  of  the  'Libre  Parole,'  the  purpose  of  both  book  and 
newspaper  it  bloudibed.  That  which  has  been  acci>mpli*hed 
in  Algiers  M.  Drumont,  the  deputy  for  Algiers,  would  see 
accomplished  in  Paria;  and  it  is  the  worst  symptom  of  modern 
France  thai  this  Jcw-bailcr,  who  weighs  hia  worda  so  lightly, 
should  hare  the  power  to  dictate  a  policy  or  orerlurn  a 
GovemmeDt. 

But  the  Jcwa  are  not  the  Church's  only  enemies.  The 
hoteiUnts  and  Freemuonn  still  remain  to  imp.tir  the  Catholic 
inBoeooe,  and  while  M.  Drumont  has  done  his  best  to  influence 
Ife  people  against  the  Jews,  other  friends  of  the  Church  are 
Csirying  on  an  active  warfare  against  the  sects  who  are  repre- 
HDted  as  the  faithful  allies  of  Jewry.  What  M.  Drumont  has 
done  for  the  Jews,  M.  Hmest  Renauld,  tn  his  '  Peril  Protestant,' 
does  for  the  Protestants,  but  with  less  tact  and  even  greater 
violence.  Moreover  this  work  carries  on  its  title-page  an 
tridence  of  its  religious  origin.  It  is  published  by  the 
'Librairie  Saint- Joseph,'  so  that,  if  it  bears  not  the  imjiritnatHr 
of  the  Church,  it  has  met  with  the  Church's  public  approval.  Vet 
it,  too,  is  compounded  of  false  argument  and  dangerous  assertion, 
which,  if  they  were  taken  seriously,  could  only  end  in  violent 
nsMacre.  1  he  author's  argument  is  briefly  thia:  there  are  in 
Prance  650,000  Protestants  out  of  38,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or 
■me  in  sixty  i  and  yet  wherever  you  turn  you  find  Prolrflanis 
ID  positions  of  trust  and  itiJluence.  The  natural  inference  is 
Protestant  character  is  rewarded  by  success. 


•«9.— Ao.  J7ff. 
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bat  tfant  inferencp  M.  Rennuld   bruilics   butiljr  uide.  _ 

explaDatioD,  ho  sajs,  u  of  kn  admirnblc  limpidity.  'The 
Parliament  is  packed  wilb  I'roleslnnti,  whom  kn  official 
c«ndtdnturc  hM  put  tlicre — Oppfirtoniti*,  Kadirnit,  Socialiiti 
nil  in  CMCDtial  agreement,  nnd  nil  iroiking  Tor  ihnir  Bcct.  Ttl 
Miniftrj'  ia  general  contains  a  still  larger  proportion.  Tbe 
is  one  Protestant  to  sixty  Frenebmen ;  there  bivve  been 
many  nt  six  Protesianis  to  ten  Ministers.  The  eomrann  rule 
two  or  three  at  leut.'  This  plain  statement  seems  to  sktisf 
M.  Renauld,  Bnt  we  confess  thai,  if  it  be  trae,  it  drives 
back  npon  a  previous  question :  Why  does  «  tiny  minority 
gorern  France  ?  Is  it  that  the  Protestants  have  more  wlta,  or 
the  Catholics  less  energy  ?  Or  is  it  thai  Fruioe  is  so  waJt  tbiX 
■be  will  always  submit  lo  intrigue?  lliis  last  question  wr 
cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  is  inipovsibte  ii> 
avoid  the  eonclusion  that  if  the  Protestant  predouiinance  ht 
genuine,  it  must  be  based  upon  inlellcetual  merit  or  sttvDj^i 
of  character, 

M.  Renauld,  however,  like  M.  Drumont,  find*  that  cucccssi 
(lisgracerul  if  it  be  not  CMtholic,  and  he  proceeds  to  rcwtitt 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  after  the  approve*!  method.  Hr 
refers  with  a  noble  indignation  to  the  wives  of  Henry  V'lII.; 
he  asserts  that  while  Luther  was  a  monster  of  vice,  Cairia 
died  of  his  debaucheries ;  thereafter  he  explains  that  ibe 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  political  triumph  ;  and  joa  | 
feel  sure  that  be  would  be  rejoiced  to  bear  the  tocsin  >mdi1 
once  more,  Thtm,  having  proved  that  no  Protestant  ws«  enr 
a  patriot,  he  declares  that  all  Protestant  countries,  especially 
England,  are  inclined  to  secret  societies,  which  give«  hist  sn 
opportunity  to  condemn  the  Freemason*  a*  the  enemies  of  somrf 
religion.  But  the  Piotesiants  arc  not  only  the  enemifS  <( 
souod  religion :  they  stamp  under  foot  (he  common  Iain  ft 
morality.    Thus  we  bear,  without  displeasure  or  surprise,  tbM 

*  England,  m  Protestant  nation,  is  excessively  perverse.  U  a 
there  that  shameful,  vile,  and  crapulous  debauch  flourisha  ■> 
all  its  hideousness,  without  prejudice  to  vice  in  a  white  at.' 
Having  detailed  at  superfluous  length  the  wickednctsM  <^ 
Prolcstanl  countries,  M.  Renauld  draws  this  speaking  cAntrsst- 
'  We  should  look  in  rain  for  facts  of  this  nature  in  FmcfV 
Sp«in,  or  Portugal,  in  Poland  or  Austria,  Catholic  cooniricsa' 
even  in  Russia,  which  is  schismatic'  This  tlight  tribute  to  i' 
schismatic  member  of  the  Franco-Rutsinn  alliance  is  imlMd 
touching.     Kmboldcned  by  the  ihoui-ht  of  it,  be  thus  concladNt 

*  Our  Catholic  clergy,  in  its  immirnse  majority,  ti  of  irreproscb- 
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able  monb,  wortbjr  of  all  respect,  prepared  for  the  last 
Mcrifioe*,  accessible  to  lofty  and  generous  ■entimenis.  The 
Protaataat  clergj  and  iho  peoples  o(  ibat  religion  ttagnate 
ia  chronic  and  invctcrntc  im  mora  Illy.'  After  wbick,  if  we 
canoot  follow  our  author'*  argumeat,  wo  majr  at  leatt  applaud 
bia  couTAgr. 

For  our  part,  w<r  have  no  ilestre  tn  frame  an  indictnmit 
a^aioat  a  wliole  imtion,  or  against  a  whole  sect.  It  would  be 
easj'i  ij  it  were  nut  irrelevant,  to  refute  the  baxtr  pencralisa* 
lions  of  AI.  Renauld.  Tbii  gentleman,  we  are  confident,  knows 
nothing  whatevtr  of  the  Enf-land  wbicb  be  thus  engolfs  in  a 
ware  of  immorality.  But  bo  at  lenst  has  no  scruples :  be  Is  not 
deterred  by  doubt  or  ignorance.  With  an  cffronterr  which  not 
even  fanalicism  nin  excuse  be  bus  nltncked  all  those  persons 
tihu  differ  from  bim  upon  the  quvslion  of  religion,  and  he 
appe«U  to  readers  as  ignorant  and  foolish  as  binisulf,  so  that, 
«ilh  the  Church  to  aid  him,  be  may  gain  an  influence  which 
his  own  recklessness  does  not  merit.  It  is  a  tad  speclaclo— 
lluM  antiquated  and  needless  animosities  eternally  stirred  up 
bj  such  men  as  M.  Kenauld  aiwl  those  who  prompt  him. 
Tbcir  only  exruve  ts  that  they  are  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
Sati-clericnliim  of  twenty  years  since. 

It  is  fur  the  Universities  of  bis  own  country  that  M.  Renauld 
nwrves  bis  bitterest  wrath  :  for  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
dtose  UniTersities  arc  not  only,  by  a  large  majority,  Pro- 
totaats :  they  are  also  Dreyfusardg.  Therefore  they  deserve 
sdthrr  quarter  nor  considorniion.  After  many  pages  of  inco* 
htrent  abuse  it  is  thus  that  this  Catholic  gentleman  concludes 
bii  tirade:  'To  asbes,  to  atbe*,  with  the  University.  Let 
ibtre  not  stand  one  stone  upon  another  of  these  palaces, 
■here  for  a  hundred  years  the  poison  has  been  distilled  drop  by 
iiop,  which  carries  slowly  but  surely  death  to  the  social  body. 
And  the  members  of  the  Unirersity,  let  heavy  punishments  be 
uflicled  npoa  them  ;  let  them  be  constrained  to  hard  lalwurs ; 
let  them  be  penned,  held  two  and  two  in  leash  ;  let  them  hare 
u  contiUTt  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  the  moral  leprosy  which 
tnvers  them  is  most  contagious  for  society.  And  when  they 
■Ul  bare  rendered  up  their  wretch<-d  souls,  let  them  be  thrown 
^ko  a  coniition  ditch  from  which  men  will  turn  away  with 
Iwnor  in  reading  this  epitaph — 

Ub  tiOQt  paasL-a  t-u  fatRriat  1e  mal.' 

Tku  such  stuff  should  be  written  after  thirty  ye«r»  of  free 

itiaent  is   hardly  credible.     It  is  even  less  credible  that 
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the  Church  th<>utrl  giv«  it  its  tacit  approval.  Like  M.  Dniroont, 
M.  Ki^n.iuld  j(e«ms  to  have  no  other  utnbilii>n  ilian  bloodshed, 
aod  if  his  «xprestion  be  coane,  at  teusl  his  meaning  is  plain. 
But  when  ire  read  such  literature  as  this  we  begin  to  tinder- 
stand  the  sadness  and  disquietude  of  Franco,  No  counliy 
whose  institulions  are  thus  bitterly  MSailcd  within  it*  own 
borders  can  live  »t  peace,  and  the  popularity  of  the  literature 
from  which  we  have  quoted  pnives  thai.  If  the  ('athulic  rea<:tiun 
was  justified,  its  chauipioas  have  fought  the  battle  with  mean 
and  treacherous  weapons.  They  were  strong  enough  to  appeal 
to  reason ;  they  have  appealed  to  passion ;  and  while,  may-be, 
they  bare  advancnl  their  own  cause,  they  have  brought  their 
country  to  the  verge  of  revolution. 

When  the  more  pompous  books  of  the  movement  adopt  this 
tone,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lenflcts  and  joumnls  devoted 
to  the  Catholic  <^ause  have  <)<)ired  the  last  rags  of  restraint. 
Appeals  to  violence  are  common,  ao<l  hymns  are  sold  by  the 
thousand  whose  sole  object  is  to  inflame  the  citixen  agaitut  the 
Jews.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  *  Marseillaise  anti-semile,'  whit 
yoQ  may  purchase  any  day  in  the  Kue  St.  Sulpice : — 

'  Viveut  111  FruiKii!  (it  In  Itussie, 
Tivuiit  cos  ileiix  vuiltiiDtve  eceiirs ! 
Amour  eiicro  Ac  la  I'fttrio, 
Cent  tui  qui  fsis  bsttro  lours  caeam  (bit)- 

Tona  I«8  trattrcs  feront  stlenoe, 
L'luiion  Di>tis  rendra  vaiuquenn : 
Oui,  Dicu  protfJgcja  la  France, 
Et  uuuB,  Hoyons  sea  dtfenMvn '. 

A  noiiH  lus  coenn  vnillante  I 

CluUMUUH  Ins  inc^cri'-nnts ! 

SerroQs  uus  nuigs 

Et  que  k'H  Francs 

Triom|iheut  dcs  tymns  t ' 

When  you  remember  that  the  traitors  and  miscreants  are  Jews,    , 
ProtesUnts,  and  Dreyfuiards,  you  understand  tlie  meaning  ofT~2 
the    song,   and    realise    the  full  significance   of  the    Catholics- 
vengeance. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  without  one  word  for  tha« 
amazing  journal,  the  '  Croix,'  which,  with  the  '  Libre  Farule,' 
hu  fought  the  fight  of  Catholicism.  It  is  a  slim  sheet,  and  It 
mmy  h*  purchased  for  a  halfpenny.  At  the  hesd  ol  the  cotoinit 
is  a  rough  cut  of  the  crucifix,  which  is  the  one  concession  msde 
by  the  journal  to  its  name  and  policy.  For  the  rest,  it  is  U 
malicious  and  untruthful  as   the  rest   of  the   Catholic  j>ic*l 
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Scarce  m  single  oumber  appears  without  lome  monilrou*  st&te* 
ment  which  half-un-hnur's  enquiry  would  modify  or  upset; 
but,  like  thr  '  Librr  Parole,'  it  never  apolo^iaes  when  its  lalae- 
hoods  ari;  exposed.  It  tnk<rs  shelter  hohind  the  prerogative 
of  the  pirtt,  and  itnpliM  th^t  if  it  prints  inaccurate  statcniRnts 
it  is  well  within  its  righL  And  this  paper,  with  its  crucifix, 
the  symbol  of  its  fnith,  is  circulated  everywhere  in  France;  and 
its  prosperity  is  but  another  proof  that  the  Catholics  are  growinf; 
in  power,  and  that  they  care  oot  by  what  means  they  ensure 
their  progreu. 

It  was  the  Dreyfus  casc  which  gave  the  Church  her  grand 

r>rluaity,  of  whieh,  u  her  hillcrrst  dctrsctors  cannot  Acay, 
has  taken  full  advantage.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
coae  of  her  own  creation,  since  it  was  M.  Drumont  who  first 
elevated  what  might  hare  been  a  simple  question  of  justice 
into  a  national  scandal.  It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  briefly  to 
Kpeat  this  oft-told  tnlc,  since,  if  we  keep  the  ccclrsiutical 
pnjudice  in  mind,  the  crisis,  otherwise  incomprehensible, 
aj^ars  plain  enough.  Toirnrds  the  end  of  1894.  then,  an 
mfrtfiiH  appeared  in  the  *  Libre  Parole,'  to  the  effect  that  an 
act  uf  treachery  bad  been  committed  in  the  War  Office.  That 
a  secret,  unknown  even  to  the  Ministry,  should  be  revealed  to 
M.  Drumont  was  significant  enough,  nml  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  few  days  later  the  editor  of  the  'Libre  Parole'  asked,  as 
though  doubt  were  no  longer  possible,  whether  the  miscrennl  were 
a  Jew.  Hnd  nut  this  air  of  false  mystery  been  wrappcl  around 
a  simple  crime,  the  trial  nf  Alfred  Dreyfus  might  have  been 
conducted  in  the  open,  and  five  ye^rs  of  infamy  avoided.  But 
the  Catliolic  party  saw  the  chance  of  a  victim,  and  perceived  that 
if  it  could  prove  a  Jew  guilty  of'parrtcide'  against  his  country 
it  would  be  immensely  strengthened.  Thereupon  General 
:ier  was  persuniied  to  grant  an  interview  to  the  '  Figaro,* 
lad  the  fate  of  Dreyfus  was  sealed.  Ten  days  before  hit  trial, 
Iu(  condemnation  was  certain,  and  the  papers  ditcassctl,  not 
the  chances  of  his  guilt,  but  merely  what  ptiniihment  was 
adequate  to  his  crime.  It  remindetl  one  of  Hret  Harte's  story 
of  the  lynchers,  who  came  to  the  town  hall  to  ask  if  the  trial  of 
their  victim  was  finished,  because,  said  ihey,  if  it  is  finished  we 
should  like  the  room  to  lay  out  the  corpse. 

So  the  living  corpse  was  laid  oot  on  the  Isic  of  the  Devil, 
and  ttie  triumph  of  the  Church  seemed  complete.  A  Jew 
bad  otmmitted  the  great  transgreission,  and  the  cry  of 
jubilation  that  went  up  implied  that  the  faiherlond  was 
'  1  if  a  Jew  suffered   the   penalty   fur  selling  it.     At 
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lbs  oaUct,   tbc  utisfaction  of  the  Cburcli  wu   bat   moderatv. 
Justice  hu  l>r«n  tlnnr.  Mid  the  Calhnlic  l>anV|  >nd  the  infitlel, 
i%  punUhnd.      Hut  what   hat  it  profitMl  us?     Then  came   Mil 
ZoU'i    ihetorical    nccoMtion,    nnd     Ft»nte    was   dividrd     intol 
oppoainfi;  campi.     The  famous  alliance  between  the  (toupandl 
the  tabre,  which  ha»  reorsanited  the   politrr«  t*(  France,  waij 
■perdily  mmented.     The  Charch  at  lait  Imd  a  cauie  Un  whit' 
to  iight,  and,  since  ibe  Proteilants  were  ranged  upon  (lie  aide 
the  Jews,  *hc  fought  it  with  her  might.     Not  only  wete  he 
own  cbsnipioni    IovaI    to    the  causr,   but   her    most   inretet 
enemies  were  for  the  moroent  silenced.     -M-  RocheJort,  who  baij 
devoted  years  ol"  bis  life  to  (hrowJoj:  contempt  upon  the  priesis^^ 
espoused  the  causa  of  the  sabte,  and  so  perforce  espoused  ti 
CMUOof  the  stoup.    The  ancient  parties  were  nvdivided,  and  iV 
Church  in  orerj  case  was  the  gniner.     So  hi^h  ran  the  feelinj 
of   mililnnt  Cntholicifin  ihnt   Drevfus  himself    was  fnt^otleii;! 
while  the  nation  ceased  to  inteieil  itself  in  the  misery  inflicted! 
iUcfaily  upon  a  mere  Jew,  and  proclaimed  that  in  condemninjj 
Drejfns,  of  whoso  f;uilt  it  had  no  proof,  it  was  fighting  for  it 
glory  of  the  Church  and  the  credit  of  the  army. 

Eren  the  Church  was  surprised  at  facr  own   infloence.     Pn 
two  years  she  hat  prrvailrd  against  all  the  forces  arrayed  on  tin 
other  side  ;  arul  yet  these  forces  include  all  that  ts  unprejudiced  { 
in  I-'rance.      The  Jews,  the  Pmicstanis,  the  pmftnion,  who  owe 
no  allegiance  to  the  Cathiilirs  who  flout  ihem,  are  united  for  a 
common  end.     Hut  hitherto,  (hough  the  whole  weight  of  reason 
is  on  th«  side  of  (he  trUtUtcttuh,  the  Church  has  won  the  battle  ;| 
and  thouf[b  there  will  doubtless  come  a  day  of  reprisal,  she  wi  W ' 
nerer  sinli  again  to  her  former  impotence.     The  Csitholic  rerivnl 
is  assured  ;  its  friends  have  openly  declnrrd  themselves.     Soch 
a  policy  as  that  pursued   by  M.  Jules  Ferrr   will,  at  least  for 
some  time:,  be  impossible  in  Finnee.     But  with  their  victory  thft^ 
Calbolics  have  proved  themselves,  alas  I  violent  and  unscmpulouai 
Truly  Ibey  have  travelled   far  from  (be  magnificent  conservs* 
(ism  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  ihc  pictUieMjue  enthusiasm  of 
Chateaubriand,  \eilher  of  these  matters  of  eloquence  would  hnvv 
stooped  to  the  slanders  of  M.  Drumont,  to  the  c*i«nie  scurrility  of 
.M.   Hennuhl.     .N'eiihrr  would   have  endorsed   the  ios€>lence  of 
the  many  Leagues  which  have  disgrace<l  Paris,  and  which  even 
M.  Bninetii!re,  almost   the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  Catholics, 
whose  Review  has  changed   its  opinions  in  accord  with   the 
recent  revival,  cannot  tolerate.     Neither  would  havo  deigr    ' 
to  intrigue  with  Pretenders  of  all  complexions. 

The  dignity  and  tbe    tolerance    of  tbc    anei'm   rigimr   have' 
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Mtsed,  along  with  lU  nriitocrntic  iitequalitlps,  nwav  from  France. 
The  Church,  in  its  oppuiitiou  to  th«  dcmucncv,  bos  taken  to 
it*«lf  the  baser  uietbods  of  the  democralic  parij,  iind,  a*  nil 
nitiat  admit  who  follow  the  controversy,  has  embellished  ihrtc 
RietbtKli  iriih  n  mnlire  all  its  own.  What  the  rrfult  will  l><^  it 
it  impossible  <o  foretell.  Perhaps,  when  the  agitation  it  finiilied, 
and  the  tioup  it  once  more  diroreed  from  the  tnbre,  the  Church 
atny  nerert  to  her  ancient  attitude  of  dignity.  At  the  political 
press  i>  only  too  apt  to  represent  the  worti  side  of  polities,  so 
eccleaiasiical  jouriiuliim  often  mirrors  the  wont  side  of  rhe 
Church  ;  and  it  mav  be  honed  that,  when  the  voice  of  agitation 
is  huthrd,  (he  Church  will  again  take  up  her  quiet  work  of 
education  and  simi-giving,  which  the  pursueil,  in  the  face  of 
itrenuont  antipnthict,  throughout  her  evil  days.  Some  good 
(Hay  cume  out  of  even  the  miserable  Dreyfus  case,  if  Prance 
oomes  to  understand,  by  a  bitter  experience  of  ferociotis 
iuuticum,  thut  intolerance  such  as  that  devised  by  Ferry  and 
freftcbed  by  G^mbetia  is  certain  to  be  visited  with  n  heavy  and 
acritcd  punishment. 
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Art.  IX, —  I.  Romantic   Ballads,  trantlattd  Jrom   *A* 

ami  Mitcellanevii*  Fitctt.     Norvricb,  1826. 
8.   The  Ziueali;  or  a»  JccouNt  oftlie  Gyptiet  of  Spain.    T» 

Voli,     London,  1841, 

3.  The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or  the  Jountegt,  AdventvTtt,  iod 
ImpriioHmetiU  of  an  Englithman  in  an  AUempt  lo  cireuiaU 
iht  Serip<ur«s  in  the  Punirifula,     Thice  Vol».    London,  1M3, 

4.  Latertffro ;  the  Scliolar,  the  Gt/pty,  the  Fnett,  Three  Voli 
London,  1851. 

5.  The  Romanif   Jiye:    a   Sequel   to    Lavevgro.      Two 
London,  1857. 

6.  fl'iltl    Wales:  Its  People,  Language,  and    Scmery. 
Vol*.     London,  1862. 

7.  Itomano  Imvo-LH.  VVord-Book  of  the  Rom&nj'.  1.oim)oi^ 
1874. 

8.  Life,  Writing*,  and  Corretponilence  <f  George  Borrow. 
Willinm  I.  Knmpp,  Pti.l).,  LL.D.   Two  VoU.   London,  H 

' "  Tu«hipon  if  I  Jaw  'doi,  I  cuu  ltd  a  bit  of  Un  to  hatcli :  N'«tut  I 
ebui't  [lucli  kckonii  wafu  gorciea. 

*"  And,  fursootb.  if  I  gu  tliilher,  I  can  cbooec  a  plaoo  to  lighlt 
firo  npoD,  and  ehaU  have  no  ueccBsity  to  aak  loovo  of  thow  'ben 
GaDtifcB." 

'  Tbo  ftbove  untcooe,  dear  reader,  I  luwrd  from  tbo  month  d 
2Ir.  P«talongro  tha  laat  tima  tliat  ho  did  mo  tho  honour  to  viaH  mt 
Kt  id;  poor  house,  wfaiob  wna  tho  dny  after  Uol-divms  1842.'  *  ^_ 

1  ^KAK  reader,  da  j»u  TrcogniM!  the  spell  and  own  it,  orH 
J  ^  does  it  let  ^ou  pus  barotleu  by?  If  yoa  do  not  csie 
ftboni  Mr.  Petulengto — and  though  the  g.vpsj  lire  on  the  lone)/ 
heaih  ma^  he  romantic,  *  these  hetc  Oeniilea '  is  plainly  vulgar- 
there  it  nothinf;  moie  lo  be  said.  The  gypsy  fcllnw  cannot 
WBgc  his  hnttlr  with  jou,  as  bo  compelled  LttvcngTo  tu  do,  *  with 
his  naked  mnwleys.'  ^H 

'  Tho  lUBslo  commenced,  and  when  it  had  endnrod  for  aboat  bs^' 
sn  hour,  Mr.  I'eluleiigru  said,  "Brother,  there  ia  mneb  blood  on 
jonr  (kcv;  yon  bad  letter  wi|ie  it  uS" ;  And  when  i  had  wiped  it 
ott,  and  again  rrsuniod  my  former  stlitude,  Ur.  rMoIenero  aud.  "1^ 
think  vBOUgh  haf  been  duue,  brother,  in  the  uflJair  of  the  old  woaBB.*" 

Much  blond  is  shed  in  the  p*^*  of  'Lavcngro'  and  'The 
Romany  K%e,'  the  blood  of  braggart  Coachmen  and  Flaming 
Tinmen,  ot  jockevs  and  of  bruiwrs.  and  <juite  enough  has  been 
done  in  lliU  way  in  the  afTaJr  of  firorgn  Dorrow.  If  joa  do_ 
not  like  faim  ^ou  ran  leave  him  alone.     Nothing  is  cnsier 
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tbese  (lAVt,  when  ilic  new  books  of  a  tingl*  jrar  would  fwere 
BJi^  one  unfortunntv  enougli  to  potsrti  thrm)  occupy  nil  the 
dwlrei  of  a  lar^e  libniy,  tlinn  to  lenve  n  <]f.iui  nutbor  nionc. 
On  tbe  otb«T  hand,  nolbiag  it  harder,  if  to  hi?  the  ilrni)  author 
»  one  of  'the  small  transli^urMl  band'  within  whose  p>gT* 
tberc  still  Utcs  imprisoned  a  rastlesf,  breathing  spirit. 

'  I  DOW  took  up  Uifl  third  book ;  it  did  not  rewmble  the  oUicn;. 
tbe  binding  was  of  dingy  calf-skin.  Tho  fint  otyeot  on  whidi  mf 
Sjw  roatod  wa»  a  picture ;  .  .  .  there  wu  a  human  figar«  upon  the 
hsnch,  wild  and  nDcoiitli,  clod  in  tho  »kinit  of  nnimal«,  with  a  hnga 
cap  on  bis  lioad,  a  bnlchut  at  his  girdle,  and  in  big  band  a  gun ;  hw 
feet  and  leg*  worci  bare,  bu  stood  in  an  attitiida  of  borroT  and 
sarpriso,  his  body  was  bout  far  back,  and  his  <!yes,  wbioh  seemed 
starting  out  of  bis  liusd,  were  fiivcl  upon  a  mark  iu  tlie  eaud — a  largo 
dislind  markka  human  footprint.' 

There  was  no  need  for  Lavensro  to  exclaim  as  he  does,  '  Hail 
10  tbee,  spirit  of  De  Foe  I '  Which  of  us  does  not  reniemb<?r 
that  picture,  and  those  most  morinf;  words,  tbe  sound  of  which 
vill  continue  to  murmur  in  Anglo-Saxon  ears  so  long  as  the 

I  Atlanltc  surge  breaks  upon  our  coast? — '  It  happened  one  day 
about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  1  was  cxcccKlmgly  surprised 
•ith  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  tbe  shore,  which  was 

,  nrjr  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand.'     These  are  the  things  we 

'  lore  in  literature,  tbe  prim  of  a  man's  naked  foot  in  the  sand ; 
ind  wherever  we  open  'The  Bible  in  Spain,'  'Lavengro,'  or 
'The  Romany  Rye,  there  we  see  very  plainly  a  large  distinct 
nuk — the  footprint,  the  naked  footprint,  of  George  Borrow. 
fooT  Robinson,  on  his  desert  island,  was  terribly  put  about  by 
Ibe  tight.  '  1  stood  like  one  thunderstruck,  or  at  if  I  had  seen 
K  apparition.  Sometimes  I  fancied  it  mutt  be  the  devil.' 
Ddi  in  the  pleasant  realms  of  literature,  of  tbe  book-shelf  and 
(be tobacco-jar,  we  are  not  easily  scared,  even  at  the  witching  hour 
of  nidnight,  and  we  bail  the  naked   footprint  with  a  delight 

'  that  permeates  tbe  marrow  and  expands  the  midriff;  nor  do  we 
cue  a  rap  bow  tbe  footprint  came  to  be  there,  or  anxiously 
nauire  almut  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  thus  happily 
miiowed  by  Nature  with  the  one  literary  gift  worth  having, 
nunely,  the  power  of  leaving  it  there.  Hnough  for  us  that 
iliwc  it  it, 
fteorge  Borrow  bad  naturally  enough  to  put  up  with  a  good 

I  tel  of  hostile  criticism  at  the  hands  of  hit  contemporaries. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  observed  the  other  day  very 
kncibly  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  jury  in  a  libel  case, 
>Wtf  a  man  chooses  to  publish  a  book  in  which  he  roughly 
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MMiiiU  tti«  cbamcter  of  Que«»  IC(ixalH>ib,  he  matt  expect  to  be 
bunili'd  by  (ho»c  siunly  )>airi<»i»  wb<>  vi^nerate  the  memory  of] 
tltp  tii>;h-Bpinted  Lody  who  fiiun(le<t  our  oxnj,  rc-ietllcd  our  , 
TelfKi'»>>sDdgmveut  upDor-fate.  Gpor^n  Bvrroir  mt tacked  *witb 
liik  tuik<Hj  manlejs'  many  pcopli^  Htid  uiany  things  dt^ar  to  tbo 
ititiid*  nnd  nicmoiics  of  thv  mi'ii  nnd  wnmAn  of  hii  <lny ;  ti»r  i 
was  lie  by  nny  mciuia  ai  «cTU|iuI<tux  fiirlilcr  or  a  wry  prrfiwrt 
iffuile  knight.  Indt^ed,  it  mutt  \>e  iiilitiiiied  be  wft«  tomeitbat 
*it  ((!(•  bravo,  and  did  not  wbe«  anitry  ([Mre  aj^  or  even  m>ic. 
True  it  it  be  wldora  fail>  to  bid  us  obterve  that  bp  i«  a 
ttifnibn*  of  the  Cbarch  of  England,  nnd  <tv«n  when  in  WiM 
Wall-*  he  would  havo  nothinf;  todo  with  Oisd-niere.  But  for  nU 
lhi»  bp  clcnrlv  did  not  belong  ti)  thit  rcijuxiable  party  within 
thi-  l'J»tablikbin«nt ;  and  allliiiug;h  im  doubt  it  wot  a  fact  ihnf 
b(-  !i|irnt  iirailv  five  year*  in  vrtitas  and  posadoM  in  Spaii>i 
'  wliilgt  wanderin));  through  the  i-ouniry  in  the  arduous  awl 
uailiankful  task  of  distributinfc  the  Gi>«pel  among  its  children,' 
il  ■•  uono  the  leaa  true  that  the  fasrinaiing  record  of  his  labcHira 
4Mioiains  passages  and  employ*  n  [^lirnsi'.dogy  which  gave  seriouH 
utiibtnge  to  bis  slaid  employ rr>,  wliiitt  on  ibe  ucber  band 
stTodling  infinite  comfort  and  ilclinht  to  their  half-itarvMl 
children,  searching  their  barreti  book-ahelres  fur  literary  su*- 
leoniice.  VVitb  the  quamtls  of  the  i|uarrel«oine  no  one  oved 
Coocrrn  himself.  George  Borrow,  alier  be  bad  escaped  from  the 
eiNtrbesof  the  London  publisher  and  hud  fboght  tb«  Flaming; 
Tiiiiiiaa  in  the  SialfoTdibire  dingle.  Mill  haunted  by  the  stately 
•hailc  of  Isopsl  Berners,  had  no  real  I'Hause  to  complain  of  ibo 
nature  of  things.  'Lavcngro'  and  'Tlic  Komany  Kye'  did  not 
ittdi-n)  meet  with  the  suceess  that  oioile  'The  Bible  in  Spain' 
tiie  book  of  theseaton.  But  what  of  that?  Between  the  Tint 
edition  and  the  second  of  '  Sartor  Kcsarius  '  there  streti-hed  Ioa)r 
years,  <  We  dare  say  it  was  liard  lo  {>v  told  by  the  *  Atbensum  ' 
that  '  Lftvengro  '  coald  scarcely  l>e  call>-d  a  book  at  all.  and  bjr 
*B  rich  Scotch  dandy  named  Sterliot;,'  in  the  pages  of  '  Fraser,* 
'  tli.it  the  story  of  "  Lnven^ro  "  will  onient  no  one  * ;  hut  hail 
Knrrnw  l>een  a  true  philosiijiher  he  would  not  have  found  such 
iuepiitudes  so  intolerable  as  he  did.  His  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
Gordon  Hake,  a  man  of  markeil  originality,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  friends  of  rare  humour,  hail  the  wit  to  see,  and  the 
sense  to  write,  in  the  'New  Monthly'  for  April  1851,  that 
'Lavengto's  roots  will  strike  deep  into  the  soil  of  English 
letti-rs.'  Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled,  or  a  happy  iinaga 
(noic  completely  justihed.  'Larengro'  has  struck  dixp.  At 
this  time,  when  the  news  pa  per- p  reuses  bum  anmnd  us,  ami 
iuijurt  even  to  the  library  something  of  the  damp  atmosptiere 
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and  noisy  daU«r  of  a  Lancuhire  mill,  and  wlien  every  kind 
of  )irtific«  IB  emplojed  both  to  ^uge  and  to  »w*ll  pfi|)ularitj', 
when  books  are  'liued'  and  writen  'run,'  when  publiahen 
•end  rorth  their  catalogueB  illnslrated  with  portraita  of  their 
rlienlc,  and  cnnchrd  with  pnr«f;rnph>  im]MTtially  ciponnding 
(he  mrrriti  of  their  publications,  it  it  *oinetimt-«  easy  to  l'iirg4'( 
that  these  are  not  the  channels  dnnrn  which  the  (rue  Itteiurv 
IradilioQ  it  trantmillMl,  nor  an?  these  the  moulds  in  which  are 
out  ibe  eaduring:  reputations.  Literature  can  take  oiire  <>f 
turrself.  and  can  well  atford  to  bcuow  a^od-natured  tmilo  upon 
ibe  cfToita,  the  Ipgitimaie  elTort*,  of  men  who,  h»*ing  sunk 
Money  in  the  concern,  naturally  desire  to  get  «  goo<l  trade 
interest  upon  the  cjipitnl  sn  etnployml.  Oitraeli,  in  one  of  his 
de)i)chtful  letters  Ut  his  sister,  tetters  whirh  in  our  natural  eaf^er- 
oeas  /or  a  biojtraphy  we  sometime*  overlook,  says: — 

*  Waehingtoii  Irring's  works  hare  been  nuJ  of  lata  only  by  tlie 
l^nthor,  who  is  dally  more  onamonrod  of  theao  hMTy  tomes.  Ho 
I  demandod  for  tbo  now  oao  k  targe  prioc.  Unrray  mnrmorcd.  Irving 
I  talked  »f  postority  and  the  badiMM  of  Uw  pnblio  taste,  and  lUnrray 
I  Mid  that  authors  who  wrote  for  postarity  mut  publish  on  tlieir  own 

Nor  is  Ibere  anything  in  this,  when  jou  come  to  think  abont 
h,  so  remarkably  uoreatooable. 

The  fame  of  Borrow  has  come  down  to  ut  by  the  le^ritimate 
channels:  be  has  never  been  without  bit  untaught  roiaries. 
True  it  is  that  some  of  his  beil  books  were  left  for  yejirs  in  (he 
old  editions  In  circulate  ibrmsclvcs  as  best  they  could,  even  as 
once  was  the  Hiblr  in  Madagascar,  with  such  marvellous  results. 
But  *Tlie  Kiblr  in  Spain,'  at  nil  events,  has  never  sutTered 
even  a  temporary  eclrjise.  Separated,  after  (he  first  gush,  by 
decent  intervals,  ns  becomes  a  classic,  edi(ion  af(er  edition 
appeared,  (o  satisfy  an  alTeciionate  if  not  vehement  demand. 
In  quiet  places  and  in  noisy  streets,  in  doll  chnmlx'rs  in 
London,  in  pleasant  country  rectories  and  college  gardens, 
in  easy  chairs  beneath  summer  (tees,  nt  the  bodom  of  bonis,  in 
ships  on  the  sea,  in  Ixiih  hemispheres,  men  and  women,  biiys 
and  girls,  were  to  be  found  reading;  and  re-reading  '  Lavengro,' 
'  The  Romany  Rye,' '  The  Hible  in  Spain,'  and  '  Wild  Wales  * ; 
and  as  (bey  road,  and  still  more  as  they  re-read,  did  they  become 
(he  custodians  of  the  Borrow  tradition,  the  conservators  of  liia 
fame,  and  the  mitsionnrie*  of  the  fnith  that,  be  IWrow's  faults 
what  (hey  may,  and  saving  nil  just  exceptions,  (he  man  who  had 
stuilietl  the  Welsh  HanU,  translated  Ko-mne  Viser,  and  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Petulengro  and  'lawoo  Chilino,  had 
become  a  deathless  British  author. 
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For  some  ymT%  pn»l  BorTOvinin  nil  tli«  world  OTer  hnre 
bcm  moved  and  ilirred,  first  by  tbe  rumour  nod  aflcrit-nrdi 
b}-  the  am)»unc«ment,  in  Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Korllictiitiing 
Works,  that  a, '  Life,'  autborit»tive  and  exbauttive,  uf  Bormmeo 
wu  being  prepared  bv  an  American  gentleman  of  erudition 
and  boundlpBs  enibaiiftsm,  in  which  we  should  learn  man/ 
ibin^  1VC  had  long  wanted  to  know,  things  which  would 
enable  us  to  annotate  our  copies  of  Borrow  even  as  thnt  spiteful 
book  of  tbe  spiteful  and  Reverend  William  Beloe,  'The 
Sexagenarian,'  stands  annotated  upon  the  sbelf.  The  forth- 
comin);  'Life'  of  Borrow  was  much  talked  about  and  a  roost 
befitting  mystery  long  invested  its  author.  We  were  told  bow 
for  the  love  of  Borrow  be  bad  abandoned  college  and  anlverattjr, 
home  and  country,  sold  his  Lnrcs  and  Penates,  and  like  hU 
bcro  taken  to  tlie  road  and  the  caravan.  In  our  ramble-s  through 
East  Angiia  we  have  come  apon  traces  of  this  iliner.nnt  investi- 
gator. He  had  even  been  seen  in  Spain,  to  it  was  asserted  : 
be  had  ridden  by  night,  a  dim  figure,  into  Villafranca ;  be  had 
been  beard  of  at  Valladolid  ;  nor  had  he  failed,  on  reaching 
our  shores,  to  seek  out  in  distant  Cornwall  '  the  place  called 
Trrdennick,  which  being  interpreted  means  the  bouse  on  the 
bill.'  £att  Dereham,  though  apt  to  pay  scant  attention  to 
strangers,  learned  to  know  hiin ;  and,  oddejt  thing  of  nil,  he 
becjime  an  authority  as  to  the  true  l>oundaries  of  Dumpling 
Oreen,  where  was  born  in  177S  Ann  Parfrement,  *  the  dame  of 
the  oval  face,  olive  complexion,  and  Grecian  forehead.'  *  There 
»  a  re6ection  in  the  mirror  behind  thee,  a  travelling  hat,  a 
grev  head,  and  a  sunburnt  face.'  "My  dearc«t  son."  **  Mj 
darling  mother."'  Ann  Pardcmeni,  Borrow's  mother,  wa*J 
born  at  Dumpling  Green,  which,  so  this  traveller  from  ncroia 
the  seas  tells  us,  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Hast  Di-nrham,  on 
the  east  by  Badley  Moor,  on  the  south  by  the  brook  Tud,  ami 
on  the  west  by  the  highway  to  Vaxham. 

Tbe  Bonovian  besjd  all  this  without  anrpriM.  Who  tbouiti 
•tir  enthusiasm  and  make  a  Professor  tak«  to  the  road  if  not 
George  Borrow  ?  Was  there  not  once  an  Augustine  friar  of 
Seville,  called,  if  we  mistake  not.  Father  Mnnv),  who  passed 
every  moment  that  he  couhl  steal  from  his  clerical  occupationa 
in  the  company  of  tlie  Oitanos,  until  be  fell  under  tbe  censure 
of  the  loquiaition  ?  Did  we  not  also  know  in  Seville  *  a  highly 
extraordinary  individual,'  who  came  if  you  called  Manuel,  into 
whose  hands  in  eaxly  yonth  a  manuscript  copy  of  Lola  Lobo 
had  fallen,  which  took  such  a  hold  of  bis  imagination  that  be 
studicil  it  night  and  day  until  he  had  planted  it  in  his  memory 
from  beginning  to  end  ?     Sad  were  the  subsecjuent  atlventures. 
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of  Manuel,  ami  they  m»y  be  rvul  in  tbe  Mme  veracloui  hiiiory 
ks  lotd  ut  of  ihp  Auguttinc  friar,  '  Thr  Gyp«i«  of  Spain.'  The 
company  of  f  Jeiirgc  Borrow  ii — who  will  ilcnj-  it  ? — at  Inatt  as 
fasciaadng  at  tliat  of  any  p«>uiblc  Giuino,  wlintlier  of  Spain  or 
Eoglaod,  be  hia  name  Jara  or  Brono,  Luvell  ur  Lee  ;  nor  «tQ 
any   compilation    of   Loi*    Lobu    potsibly   ooatain   anything 
ouite  to  rxcitinj;  aa  the  tale  that  tell*  how  the  child  Leonora 
lipped  LnTcngro  a  stare  of  the  '  Song  of  Poiaoo.'      It  wa>  not, 
then,  furprisr  wc  fell,  but  aniiriy  leit  something  thould  happen 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  '  The  Life  of  Georgr  Borrow '  by 
Ptofeicor   Knapp.      Olber  'Livea'    hare  t>een    proDii*«d,  and 
•omehow  bare  failed  to  appear ;  Bonow  has  been  dead  nearly 
twenty  years  ;  and — who  knows? 
^H     Happily    the    'Life,'    to    employ    stock    phraseology,    'now 
^fics  before  us,'  and  to  its  carefully  composed  and  detail-loving 
f      page*  "we  refer  our  readers,  with  pert'ett  confidenre  that  if  ibcy 
■re  BorrDvinos  they  will  be  grnlrlul  lo  Professor  Knapp  for  the 
fruits  of  a   lifetimes  deirotion.     Like  'Clarissa   Harlowe,'   the 
'Life*  has  been  terribly  cut  down.     The  author's  account  of  its 
oripnand  progress  is  very  interesting.     Professor  Knapp's  first 
ftC(]aaiDtanc«   with  Sorrow's  books  (for  tbe  mart  be  never  saw) 
began  in    1852  or  1853,  when  bo  first  entered  college;  a  long 
reaideoce  in  Spain  enabled  flip  predestined  biographer  of  'Don 
Jorge  '  to  tread  many  limri  the  lines  of  travel  of  the  marvellous 
'    colporteur.     When    Borrow  died,  in  1881,  a  mure  than    half* 
I    forgotten  man  in  what  are  sometimes  called  *  literarv  circles,' 
I    the  Professor  made  a  collection  of  all  bis  books  ana  fagitire 
pieces,  and  eventually  secured  (what  cannot  the  bom  collector 
or  predestined  biographer  secure?)  his  papers,   the  corrcspon- 
vleoco  of    bnlf  a  century,  his  note-books  of  travel,  his  manu- 
scripts,  and    the   *4-n[terr<l    remains   of    his   library.*      Thus 
initially  equipped,  the    Professor  wrote   a    pamphlet    at    New 
Haven,    U.S.A.,    in     the    year    1887,    and    pledged     himself, 
Were  time  only  granted  him,  to  produce  a   biography.      But 
when  be  essayed  this  task  it  was  brought   home  to  him  that 
tbe    '  Life    of    Borrow '    could     only    be    written     in    Norfolk, 
«ad    alter    a    considerable    sojourn    in    ita    most    famous   city. 
PioOessor   Knapp    made    up  his  mind  to  go  to  Norwich,  but 
be  bad  to  wait  seven  long  years  before  be  was  actually  free 
to  do  so. 

*  Ona  hixlg«t  nf  letlerv— tbow  Wtltten  to  Ihs  Bllllsli  »ti<l  Fnni^  Klblo 

Mrty,  the  bMls  n( '  TliH  BibU  la  Bfoln '    Pntmoi  Kbbiiji  wna  nurortuunlelT 

to  {(«•  sis'it  "C,     He  miida  npaaMd  attempts,  bal  Uiev  cotiLi  not  ba 

"teaice  to  Mjr,  tlicjr  bnvo  nooillb  IuihihI  ajt,  jiul  when  tbo;  >cra 

tmt  Um  late  ft-t  tbu  BbpS]^.  ^ 
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■  Th«  kmiinatioti    of   ibe    wptconate,'    uijrt    this  inXy 
hiogrnfibor,  'fonnd  too  domiciled  in  Kurwich,  czploriog  ito  mate 
HMMoariiHi  aod  iU  tmeuroa.     TIio  Srst  jf»t  (1H95)  km  dorotud  toM 
cuvfol  reading  of  the  "  Clironicle,"  tLe  *■  Inn."  iukI  Ibo  "  MnrciiiTjH 
from  ISOO  io  1&33,  in  testing  Iho  "  fi«tioiu  "  of  ■■  LATi-nsra  "  in  tbo 
light  of  "  tbo  unth  "  of  ooolomponiy  d»to.  and   in  Iunilikri*icig 
n.vfclf  with  thn  places  nnd  trwIitJonB,  the  sbodu  and  ll«antl^  of  n 
hero.'     '  Tlic  mcond  joax  (lR9fl)  mw  tbe  oonposition  of  thu  "  Lifft 
half  coin[>Ioti;J ;  hutnUitl  oaaJKnloinuch  tooniiniite  and  ezliuurti* 
0*  ihu  publish  cm  trcru  not  alow  to  oiiraro  ne.     Buwioir  to  tba 
ooolur  judguioot  OS  Uiu  thanuometcrit  of  opinion,  Ibe  irbole 
trritton  in  '(^7  and  voncludod  ib  tbo  prtmoot  jeor  on  a  looro  i 
tin  KiUc.    Thin  in  all  I  need  to  ttU  of  tha  ^torj  of  tlie  book- 
"Con  lo  dicho  Uwta  j-  liobrat " ' 


t..  ... .L^B 

tmniglH 

-Kaapfl 
mta  an^ 


A  biograpb}'  thus  conceived,  Ibui  wroaglit,  anil  tbua 
forth  dciervM  to  be  tivatetl  wiih  tbe  utmoot  Tcspecu 

Tbeze  U  one  remaik  we  feel  we  mutt  make.  Profcaaor 
i*  an  eiithuKiatt  who  bns  kept  his  head.  His  jndgmea 
con)  and  w<-]l  rontidi-red ;  he  is  indeed  singolarljr  free  from 
even  tbe  onlinnr^-  biiu  of  tbe  biographer.  He  is  b^  no  meaiu 
nndal;  kind  lo  bis  beio's  virtues,  ana  ocrtainl;  he  is  not  cveo 
a  little  blind  to  bis  faults.  Mnre  than  once  we  foand  oartclves 
marvelling  at  his  n)o4leration,  and  half  inclined  to  kick  againti 
his  impart  ialit jr.  ICveu  in  the  region  uf  mcie  canjectiire  be 
leans  to  the  side  of  aeveritf .  For  example,  be  is  prcp&red  to 
attribute  Boirow's  ficice  and  savage  but  deeply  suggestive 
and  thought- provoking  aiinck  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
famoDS  Appendix  lo  'The  Homanjr  Kye,'  to  the  mere  supposi- 
tion that  Borrow  sent  Sir  Walter  in  1826  a  copjr  of  tbe 
'Romantic  Ballad*,'  and  that  the  sorcI;r  over-tazcd  anthor  of 
'Wavrrley,'  who  was  peihups  more  'exposed  to  autbora'  (ut 
nse  the  great  Duke's  striking  phrase)  than  anj  othrr  man  wus 
ever  lived,  forgot  to  acknowledge  it.  If  it  was  so,  Sir  Walter 
was  indeed  unlucky.  How  many  fools  did  he  suffer,  if  not 
^odly,  jBt  civilly,  whilst  forgetting  to  acknowledge  com- 
mnnicatlons  from  two  soch  formidable  tunguestcrs  as  Oonrgc 
Borrow  and  Thomas  Carlylcl  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
there  is  more  in  the  Appendix  than  mere  wounded  anumr  prepn. 
Again,  Professor  Knapp,  with  an  almost  Leviciral  scorn,  leitvet 
the  philology  of  Lavengro  severely  alone.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  nonr.  lu 
heaven,  we  are  told,  there  is  but  one  language.  Tlie  fact  i«  that 
the  amateur,  however  brilliant,  is  no  longer  allowed  to  gallop  bis 
Pegasus  in  the  paddocks  of  Science.  Borrow,  it  appears,  wiu 
in  tbe  habit  of  applying  to  bis  wife,  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
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a  i>pani«h  word  which  mrnni  '  driiv-lione,'  bta  pn»uin«Me 
intmiion  being  (a  uj-  '  Beloved  one.'  There  i>  tnach  to  he 
Mid  in  favour  ol'  your  mother  ton^p. 

Tliere  ia  oae  ouiMliiiii  bL>ri>rc  all  otbciB  that  tho  Borntvtnfi 
ia  ea|prr  tn  put.  H«  idhj'  imltMrtt  seek  to  eonoexl  hit  ansieu  ; 
he  may  profnts  an  indiff'rr<'ii('e  by  uving.  *  What  do  I  mro 
nbethrr  "Lnvcngro"  nnd  "The  Romany  Rye"  be  Irur  ur 
lint?' — bat  he  doea  care.  It  might  not  perbnpa  to  loalli^ 
much ;  pinhnpi  not  at  nil :  fiction  i*  erery  bit  u  good  a*  Imi, 
>n<(.  indeed,  who  can  lell  the  d i treri-nce ?  '  Le  Vrat  n'e»t  pna 
loujiiurs  le  V'raiicmbliible,'  as  Uoirow  himself  observe*  in  ilie 
IntrflductioD  lo  the  Knj;l)ab  trandation  of  V'idocq's  *  Memoir*  ' 
(4  rolm.,  1S29),  which  we  now  learn  for  the  Rrst  time — and  K>rry 
«e  aro  to  know  it,  for  the  book  i«  both  dull  and  ditrcputablr — 
waa  the  bandiwork  of  Lavengro.  None  the  ten,  we  all  do 
WBOt  to  know  bow  much  of  Borrow'*  hooka  ia  '  W'ahrheit '  nod 
liow  much  is  *  Diclitung.'  Prof(;3sor  Knapp'a  answer  ia,  wo 
haaien  to  tay,  as  laliilaciorv  at  prisstble.  '  i  ou  may  believe  na 
much  of  *'  Lavengro"  and  "  The  Romany  Rye  "  as  yon  choine,* 
i^.,  erery  bit  aa  much  aa  you  would  have  believed  had  they 
■ppeareil  nndrr  the  aober  atkI  convincing  title,  '  The  Early  Lile 
of  George  Borrow,  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.'  The  books  arc 
Itridly  ButohingTaphicnl,  nnil  give  as  full,  true,  and  patticiiUr 
a>  account  of  ihi-ir  nuibor,  from  his  birth  on  the  oth  of  July, 
1803.  at  l^ast  Derchnm,  uitiil  the  autumn  of  ISHo,  »a  it  was 
poaaible  for  htm,  being  what  he  was,  to  give  to  anybody.  If  you 
Want  au  answer  to  the  famoui  question,  '  What  ia  truth?'  vou 
nml,  of  course,  atudy  the  case  ot  '  I^erry  r.  Peek,'  in  the  House 
nf  Lords  14  Appeal  Cue*  337  ;  and  there  you  will  learn,  among 
many  ndier  thing*,  that  it  i*  almost  impossible  for  any  state- 
meat  of  fact  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  that  truth  in  the  mouth 
of  any  man  ia  a  thing  not  absolute,  but  relative  to  the  bi-lief 
o(  the  speaker.  How  much  of  '  Luvengro  '  and  '  The  Romnoy 
Kye'did  George  Borrow  believe  to  be  true?  Uubeaitating  ia 
onr  answer :  *  All  or  ne-arly  nil.' 

It  is  well  to  get  it  inioour  heads,  and  it  ia  no  fault  of  Professor 
Knapp's  if  the  fact  does  not  prnnnnrntly  reside  there,  ibnl  lh» 
fire  volumes  of  *  Lavengro '  and  'The  Romany  R\e'are  but 
.  tba  record  of  iwenty-tbn^  >'^or*(  i^nd  indeed  it  would  he  mors 
accoraie  to  say  of  but  sixteen  years  ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  the 
■niniog  incidents  of  the  visit  to  Hythe  churchyard,  where  in  « 
W.Mved  pent-house  lay  ranged  the  skulls  of  the  Danes,  and  of 
tb*  mding  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  belong  to  the  lint  seven  years 
(■I  Sorrow's  life,  the  real  grip  of   Lavengro  is  not  felt,   th» 
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naked  footprint  (Io«(  not  npptt.tr  in  the  sand,  until  1810,  wbeit 
his  falhvr't  Wcit  Noifolk  regiment  was  ordered  tuXormanCrou* 
in  Hunt! n^oni hire. 

Mi-relv  U>  attempt  to  recall  all  the  (ocnes  and  incidents  and 
^extraordinary  individuals,'  all  the  odd  adventurts  nnil  srrapt 
of  conversation    that   he   met  with,    from   the  fjper   hunt«r  of 
Norman  Ctobb  to  the    horse  fair   at    Homraslle,  is  to  be  be* 
wUdored.     If  ever  man  had  the  gift  of  describinf;  a  ramble  or 
a  road-side  adventure,  the  changes,  of  a  sammer's  day  or  the 
fitfulness    of  moods,    and  of  investing  the  most  familiar  ssr- 
roundings,  villajce  inns,  and  commons,  even   Blackhcsth,  with. 
the  mj'steiv  of  the  desert,  it  was  George  B4irn>w.      His  rdapse* 
into  the  commonplace  arc  as  full  of  craft  at  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  in   '  Macbeth.'      His  method  of  importing   into   his 
narratirc  a  sentf  of  wondrr  and  impending  change  is  bis  own. 
It  is  caster  to  say  what  it  is  nut  than  what  it  is.     It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  Hawthorne's,  who,  by  his  exijuisite  choice  of  words, 
his  dreamy   philosophy,  bis  subtle  humour,  his  sense  of  the 
infinite,  makes   Xew   Salem  and  Miss  Pyndieon's  poor   little 
shop  swim   in    nn  atmosphere    of   romance.      Comp.iretl    with 
Hawtboinr,  Rormw  is  blunt  and   brutal,  but  he  ran  produce 
his  own  rffM^ts  in  his  own  way.     I>e  Foe  no  doubt  taught  him 
never  to  be  afraid   of  detail,  even  of  apparently  dull  detail. 
Verisimilitude  withnut  detail   is  impossible.     Clothe  your  lies 
in  the  garments  of  cin:umstAnee !     Nnknl  truths  seldom  gain 
admittance  even  lo  the  huusvhulils  of  Faith.     The  disreputable 
V'idoct)   mav  have  suggested    to   Borrow'*   more  artistic  sense 
wliat    excellent  use  can  be  made  of  cunversations  if  skilfully 
reported.     The  conversations  in  Borrow  are  of  the  very  first 
order.     Fielding  may  have  reminded  him  how  elTective  in  a 
lurratiTe  of  constant  movement  from  place  to  place  are  bursts 
of  clo<^urn<^e.     Whatev<'r  be  the  theme,  Borrow's  eloquence  is 
magnificently    ciiuiugeous:    he    is    never    afraid    of   an    apo> 
strophe.     In  the  now  forgotten  language  of  the  prixe-riiig  the 
tongue,  that  'little  member,'   used  to  be  called  'the  red  rag.' 
Borrow  was   always   ready  to   hoist   bis  'red   rag'  over  anv 
animating  subject. 

There  was  anotlier  secret  he  had  completely  mastered:  how 
lo  move  his  eharacters  on  and  off.  Never  does  a  new  one 
appear — and  they  are  always  ap|>earing — bat  the  reader  smacks 
his  lips,  knowing  as  he  well  does  that  the  moment  Born>w 
has  done  with  the  fellow  off  he  will  go  witliout  another  word. 
There  was  onoe  a  Shakespearean  eolhusiast,  we  almost  think 
it    was   S.  T.  C.   himself,   who   maintained    that   the  James 
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Garaejp  wlin  but  once  npem  hit  mouth  in  tb«  whoI«  Shake- 
^esmn  ilrnDis,  nixl  tb«n  on);r  to  tay  : 

*  Good  leavD,  good  Philip,'    lExil  Gunug.']—' 

waM  m  crestion  of  the  finest  art.  For  our  part  we  think  thii 
is  carr^int;  ihinj^  a  liltic  far,  but  ihir  principle  is  ■nun<I.  How 
eflcctivc  in  '  Larcngro '  i«  the  nnmeleu  hut  '  dapper  '  man  who, 
when  Bonx)w  was  standing  at  the  comer  of  Oxford  Street  and 
ihs  road  to  Tottenham  Court  watching  Lord  Byron'a  hoano 
go  hy,  observed :  '  Great  poet,  sir,  but  unbappf.  Fat«  of 
genius,  sir;  I  too  !«tii  ffefjuentlr  unhopp}'.' 

Ii  was  in  the  netgbbourhood  of  Norman  Cross  in  the  year 
1810  that  Borrow,  then  a  bov  of  scrcn,  first  met  the  gypsies, 
aad  was  introduced  to  Ambrose  Smith,  the  Norfolk  gyp*>> 
now  known  to  the  world  aa  Jasper  Pciulengro.  It  is  the  first 
of  tltc  great  scenes  in  '  Lavengro,'  »nd  to  tliink  of  it  is  to  hear 
once  mure  in  your  ears  the  thundering  hoofs  of  the  horse  of 
the  fierce  rider  predestined  lo  a  violent  death,  whose  sudden 
HHIf  Hlimi  I'  scattered  the  gypsies  and  left  the  little  boy  aloDC 
in  the  lane  gazing  after  the  retreating  company.  'A  strange 
wt  of  people^'  said  I,  at  last.     '  1  wonder  who  they  can  be.' 

When  first  we  lieard  of  Professor  Knapp's  great  undertaking, 

int  own  we  did  not  envy  Iiim  his  task  of  pursuing  in  sober 

ouxm]   his  wayward  hero  through  the  enchanted  pages  of  his 

own  Dream  or  Life  or  Story,  call  it  what  yau  like.     It  is  easy 

oooayb  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  sleep  facing  the  Castle  Rock  ; 

it   ia  no  great  hardship    to   cross    Si.    George's    Channel    and 

take  the  train  to  Clontncl :  but  this  is  not  to  do  what  Borrow 

faaa  told  as  he  did.     Better  stay  where  you  are,  and,  taking 

vlowa  *  Lavengro'  from  its  place,  read  there  bow  the  boy  lay 

«3n  (he  bank  of  Tweed  and  wept,  so  stirred   was  lie  by  the 

lieanty  of   the    scene,  and   how    afleiwnrdt,   with    bis    father's 

kvgiroeni,  he  marched  into  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  woa  sent  to 

%be  High  School,  where  adventures  befell  him. 

*  "  Scotlood  IN  a  hnttor  country  than  England,"  said  an  n^y,  blear- 
^jod  lAid,  about  n  licud  and  KliuuldiTH  taller  tUtiU  myBelf,  lUo  kaitei'  of 
%  guig  ef  Tiu-letit  who  etirrouuded  iuq  iu  the  jilay-Kroiuiili  on  tho  ttrst 
^ay,  OS  noon  un  tliu  morning  loetiou  waa  uvur.  "  Scotland  a  a  tar 
lietter  conutry  tiiitM  Engluud,  iu  every  reaiwct." 

*  "  lit  it?  "  until  1.  "  Then  you  ought  to  bg  very  thankful  for  not 
laTinK  been  bom  iu  Engluud." 

' "  'fhat's  juat  «  hal  I  am,  y«  loon  ;  and  evory  morning  when  I  say 
117  ptayent,  1  thauk  God  for  not  being  an  Englishman.  The  ScoloL 
an  a  much  better  and  braver  people  than  tbo  ICngliah." 

'  "  It  tuay  liu  HO."  aiiiii  I,  "  for  what  1  Iniuw — indood,  till  I  came 
horu,  I  never  hoard  s  word  either  about  tho  Scotch  or  their  aaautry," 
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^^|Ure  jfl  makiug  fun  of  ns,  y«  £ng1iali  pnpp;?  "  xnid  tl>c  b1« 
H|^bd  ;  "  take  that !  "  aud  I  wns  prowmtlir  boatun  bliLok  uul  blnfl 
'SSS^UB  did  I  first  boconig  knara  of  tlio  dimiroiico  of  ncea  uid  i  * 
Uitipathy  to  each  other.' 

The  famon*  ticn>unt  of  the  '  bickers '  between  the  boym  ot  tbe 
Auld  Toon  nnd  the  New,  particularly-  the  |MUHge  beginning 
'A  full-grown  baket's  apprentice  was  at  th«ir  head,'  i*  vnj 
much  in  iIil-  st^lo  of  Fielding,  ibough  no  doubt  the  latter 
author  in  (ucli  passages  purposely  intended  the  mock-heroic 
David  [Ia|;f>nrt,  ol'  whose  Irngic  fate  Professor  Knnpp  ran  tel) 
Of,  perched  above  Edinburgh  on  the  e<Igc  of  a  horrible  crag. 
thinking  of  wight  Wallace,  frum  whose  denlh  he  declared  he 
woald  not  flinch  could  he  but  be  a  great  man  first ;  the  Papiat 
gOBSOon  MurLavh  jiiuing  for  a  pack  of  cards  in  ihv  place  of 
those  hill  Uncle  Pbelim  stole  when  be  went  to  settle  id  the 
County  Wacerford — what  pictures  are  these!  The  landlord  at 
Clonmel — the  Irish  Protestant — who  can  I'ot^et  hi*  eloquence? 

'  '*  Ton  never  wtn'  more  elegant  lodgings  than  thc«(^,  captain,"  nid 
the  moetor  uf  tUu  Iiuunu,  a  tull,  handsome,  unci  allili^tic  man,  who 
camA  up  wliilnt  uur  liltlu  family  wi-ro  scaled  at  diiiuur  lata  in  tbe 
aftemoou  of  the  day  of  our  arriviil ;  "  limy  bvat  aiiythintt  in  tbu 
town  of  Clonmel.     1  do  uut  l«t  them  fur  the  Muko  of  iutetoit,  and  ta 
iioiiu  but  gL-iitluiii(n  in  tbo  arm}',  in  unler  that  myaclf  and  mj  wife, 
who   in   from  Lutiduuderry,  may   have   the  advantag«  of  plcMaat 
oompany,  a  (•euteel  company ;  ny,  nnd  ProtcBtaot  uompanj,  captain. 
It  did  IDV  heart  t;ood  when  I  saw  yonr  liouoor  ride  in  at  tli«  baad  of 
all  thi>ao  fiuo  fdllowe,  real    I'roloitants,  I'll   engage,  not  a  Paniit 
among  thorn,  they  aro  too  good-looking  Utd  honeat-loukiag  for  tliat. 
So  I  110  sooner  saw  your  honour  at  the  llMd  of  your  armji  with  Ihttt 
haudfiomo  yonng  gciuloman  holding  by  your  stirrii]),  thra  I  aaid  to 
my  wife,  Mistrcf^fi  llyoo,  who  is  from  Londonderry,  'God  blen  ms^* 
aaid  I, '  what  a  truly  l'rot«8tnnt  conntonanco,  what  a  noble  bearing 
and  what  a  suuet  young  grntli;iiian.     lly  tho  silver  hairs  of  liM 
hononr — and  sure  enough  I  nuvcr  mw  hairs  more  regally  ailver  than 
those  of  your  honour — by  liiH  liononr's  gray  silver  liaire,  and  by  my 
own  Biiil,  wliiob  is  nut  wottliy  tu  bo  mentioDod  in  tho  ssnw  day  nilii 
one  of  them- — it  WDuld  he  uu  more  than  d«cont  and  civil  Ut  nut  onl 
and  welcomo  «ucli  a  futlier  and  aon  coming  in  at  tbe  head  of  tiull  b^ 
Protestant  military.'     And  thou  my  wife,  who  i*  from  Lu&dondeffjH^ 
MifitrceH  Ilyue,  Itioking  me  in  tho  face  liko  a  fairy  aa  <he  ie,  '  YoiMi 
uiay  auy  that,'  says  abo  ;  '  it  would  bo  but  dooant  and  eiril,  hODCT.*^ 
And  your  hunonr  knows  how  I  run  out  of  my  own  door  and  woleonafl 
your  bonoui-  riding  in  company  wiih  your  kou,  who  won  wiJkiBg=i 
how  I  welcomed  ye  both  at  tbe  head  of  yuur  royal  regiment,  a&c£ 
bow  1  iihook  your  Lonour  by  Ibe  hand,  saying,  I  am  glad  to  soo  jniiil 
honour,  and  your  honour'a  son,  and  yuur  liunonr'a  royal  militsr^^ 
ProtMtant  regiment.    And  now  I  have  you  in  tlw  boiue,  and  rigfa     I 
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proud  I  am  to  bnve  y«  one  aod  M;  odo,  two,  thrao,  four,  trao 
ftolwtMita  eret;  one,  uo  PupieiU  boru;  aotl  I  luvo  mail«  boM  to 
bring  np  a  botClo  of  claret  ubiok  u  now  wnitinK  boluml  ihu  door; 
■nd,  wliflD  your  liuuour  autl  yuur  family  liavo  diutid,  I  will  mnku 
bold  loo  to  l>rlu|f  dj>  Uislroaa  Uyuo,  from  LiiuJotidi^cry,  to  intnHlnca 
to  your  lioi»»i/8  lady,  and  theu  wt>'ll  driuk  to  thu  lit-ultb  of  King 
Georgo,  God  bleaa  liim  ;  to  the  '  gturiouB  and  iinmurtal ' — ti>  Buyne 
«mtcr~to  your  boiiour*»  speedy  promotion  to  be  Lord  Lieutou&ut, 
■ad  to  the  8pe«dy  dowuH^  of  the  Voi>e  uid  Saint  jVutbuuy  of 

'Sadi  was  the  speocli  of  tbe  Iriab  Prolofltant  addresBod  to  my 
mbor  in  tbo  long  lofty  diaing-room  iviih  throa  windows,  looking 
■pOD  till)  higb  etroot  of  tlia  good  town  of  Cloomel,  as  he  sat  at  meat 
with  fain  family,  after  aaying  gravo  liko  a  tniu>kcartod  rospocUblo 
uldicr  as  he  was.' 

It  cannot  hnre  been  anything  but  dilTiciilt  to  follow  proiaically 
HI  the  wake  of  lo  pbospL orescent  a  writer,  buL  Profeiiur  Knapp 
>l»tm  neither  heart  nor  hope,  but  steers  right  on  ;  and  ai  he 
gora  bo  annotates,  filling  up  datca  and  supplying  nainea. 
How  mjttciiouily  doct  the  grim,  borrid,  and  hitherto  unnamed 
Sgaic  o(  tbc  tnunlerer  Thurlell  (cuntult  tlic  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Hiograpby '  for  ibv  career  of  this  worthy)  croM  the 
path  of  Laven^ru!  He  It  described  in  tbe  twenty-fourth 
chapter:  one  of  ibe  two  men  who  break  in  upon  Borrow  (then 
an  articled  clerk  to  a  Norwich  attorney)  and  tbc  N'orfolk 
magiatrale,  who,  having  pocketed  the  thousand  pounds  (secured 
mortgage)  wbieh  Borrow  hiul  brought  bim,  was  treating  thia 
ing  limb  of  the  law  to  a  glass  of  Madeira,  the  first  the  boy 
lad  ever  had.  'Vhi:  ubject  ol  the  visit  uf  the  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  sligblly  known  to  Borrow,  was  to  obtain  the  Uie  of 
a  pightle  (which  it  good  Kast  Anglian  fur  a  small  enclosure  of 
land)  jor  a  prize-light.  Tbe  magistrate  refused,  and  thereupon 
Borrow'a  acquaintance  llcw  Into  a  passion  and  departed  hastily, 

*  With  a  anrly  o'ld  tu  iri(>,  tbu  man  Ivft  the  apurtmuiit ;  and  iu  a 
BtiMBent  more  t]i6  heavy  fuutnleiia  of  biiu^ulf  uud  bia  cumpotiiuu  wero 
^etrd  iloHcttuiliu);  tbu  Htritrciuie. 

'  "  Who  in  ibat  mail '.'  "  nuiil  my  friuud,  tunilog  towarda  me. 

'"Asportiuj;  guulluoiau,  well  known  in  tbe  plaoe  from  whiob  I 
cone 

He  appeared  to  know  you." 

' "  I  have  oocasiouoUy  put  on  tbe  glovea  with  liim." 

"•  What  ia  bis  name?'" 

tbe  chapter  ends.     We  now  know  the  man'a  name.     It 
waiThurtelt. 

But  perbapa  the  most  difficult  fcnt  even  Borrow  crcr  nccom- 
jliahed  ii  conoectcd  with  the  name  of  the  faiDOUi  brutter  who 
I  2  I  2  it 


OlBgt. 

L^po  m 
riad   . 
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\A  calletl  in  '  Lavengro '  Bif;  Ben  Bra!n,  bat  whose  r«al  oamef 
nnltss  wc  hare  fnrfinltrn  our  iorr,  was  Ryan,  Mike  Ry&n,  who 
was  champiiiR  of  Kngland  in  1790.  Prnfruor  KnApp  calls 
him  Bnran,  but  whethvr  Hryn-n  nr  Kvnn  hit  nami;  in  the  ring*  \ 
wa>  Dig  Uen.  Borrow'*  father  was  a  gallant,  luinl -working, 
ill -paid  Christian  soldier,  who  bad  do  luck  in  his  profession, 
vui  whose  one  battle  took  pic 


*BMtlier  in  Flanders.  Egypi,  nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Itidas  or  Oxo*. 
bat  in  Hyde  Park  ....  llie  name  of  m^  father's  antsgonisA  «a*] 
fiiaiiL 

'  WbatI  still  a  emile?  did  jrou  never  hoar  that  name  beforo?  I 
eunot  help  it  I  Ilonoar  to  Btsin,  who  foar  mouths  after  the  oMtot 
which  I  have  now  narrated  was  cfauiipion  of  Engluid.  baring 
conquered  tho  heroic  Johnson.  Ilononr  to  ISraiu,  who,  at  the  end  o£ 
oth«r  four  raontbs,  worn  out  b;  Ibo  dreadful  blows  which  he  had 
recMTcd  in  his  manlj  combats,  cTpirod  in  tho  arms  of  my  father, . 
who  read  the  Iliblo  to  hint  in  hiii  latU>r  moouints— Big  Ben  Biain. 

*  You  no  loDgur  smile,  eviiii  you  have  beard  of  Big  Bon.* 

Captain  Rormw,  as  bis  life  went  on,  became  a  decptj  r«liginn( 
man,  and  between  him  and  his  warwsnl,  puzxling  second  son 
there  exitleil  but  an  imperfect  sTRigMthv.  Ther  were  how- 
ever  held  together  by  one  stmnge  link — tlieir  common  interest 
in  Hig  Ben.  The  name  of  this  bruiser  was  as  a  kind  of  , 
refrain  in  their  lives,  the  onlv  hj-mn  in  which  both  could  join — 
his  mighty  rbesi,  bis  skin  brown  and  citukj  as  a  toad  s.  It  \ 
cune  to  be  the  Captain's  turn  to  die. 

'  Wcro  those  wor<U  which  I  heard  !^  Tes,  they  weie  wends,  low 
Bud  iudialinet  at  first,  niid  then  andible.  tliu  mind  of  the  dying 
man  was  ruTcrting  to  former  aoenM.  I  h««rd  him  mention  names ' 
which  I  had  often  heard  him  mention  before.  It  wm  an  awfnl 
moment :  I  felt  stnpcfiixl,  bat  I  still  contrived  to  rappoil  my  dying 
bther.  UlMiro  was  a  pause,  again  my  father  spoke:  I  beard  him 
speak  of  Mindcn,  and  of  Ueredith.  the  old  Miuden  sergeant,  and 
then  he  nttermi  another  name,  which  at  one  periud  of  hi«  lifo  was 

mnoh  on  bis  lip*,  tlie  name  of- but  this  is  a  solemn  moment  I 

There  was  a  deep  gasp:  I  shook,  and  thought  all  waa  ov«r;  but  I 
was  misUken-my  father  moved,  and  revived  for  a  moDieut;  h« 
■nppoitod  hiniKelf  in  bod  without  my  assistance.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  for  a  moment  lie  was  porfactly  sensible,  and  it  was  then  that, 
clasping  his  hands,  he  nttcrod  another  name  clearly,  dtstinotly—it 
was  tho  name  of  f!hrial.  With  that  name  ufon  his  lijw,  tho  brav« 
old  soldier  sank  back  upon  my  bosom,  and,  with  his  hands  «tUl 
elaspcd,  yielded  up  his  soul.' 

But  we  are  lingering  by  the  way.     On  everj-  side  strange ' 
figures    beckon  us  to  hob-a-oob  with  ihein,  dug-fanriers    and 

coachmen, 
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hmen,  AtineDi»ns  ami  publisher*,  cotintrjr  doclors  Ktid 
rMloMs;  but  we  hurry  on.  Kven  Sir  Ricbanl  Pfaillipt,  pub- 
'luber,  editor,  and  proprietor  of  ihe  *  Moathly  MagniiDv,'  ihall 
detain  d*,  ihoof-h  it  ia  irritating  to  find  the  impartial 
Knnpp  (nliini;  his  p^rt,  and  acluallv  astertinf;  (hat  the 
reason  why  Born>w*»  Ititnilnlion  into  Oprmnn  of  ihp  'Pbilo- 
HcDphy  '  i>r  ihi*  inrfTnhlr  au  was  n  failurr,  wat  not  bccsusv  of 
^Hie  muddiiien  of  the  uriginnl  cuimpoiition,  but  bccnuM 
^■.BvenKro  did  not  know  German !  It  appean  that  a  mbtcqurnt 
^fcaoflation  of  the  tame  book  by  another  hand  it  intelligible 
^HDoggh. 
^^    The  compilation  of  *  Criminal  TriaU '  which  Gorrow  prepared 

k for  Sit  Rich^nl  Phillips  appeared  in  Mnrch  182i!i,  and  may  ttUI 
Kcoitiiinnlly  he  had  of  the  lecond-hnnd  bor>k»rllrr«,  a  wily  raoc, 
■ho  ask  a  great  deal  more  for  it  than  its  value,  which 
intrinMcally  is  nothing.  Hut  the  question  remains  to  he  aaked 
— i>  there  resting  anywhere  on  mortal  shelves  or  buried  deep  in 
any  humao  depository  a  book  called  '  The  Life  and  Adventure* 
of  Joseph  Sell,  the  Great  Traveller*?  Dr.  Knnpp  believea 
lliai  some  such  bonk  riisls  somewhere,  though  it  may  be  only 
in  a  magazine:  but  as  he  has  not  yet  found  it,  the  question  W' 
still  open.  There  were  Sells  at  Norwich,  says  Dr.  Knapp: 
the  well-known  artist  was  John  Sell  Cotman  ;  but  one  rannot 
quite  forget  that  there  is  another  kind  of  '  sell '  iKside  the  Sells 
of  Norwich,  aitd  on  the  whole  we  are  disjxited  to  agree  with 
Mrs.  GenrEc  Borrow,  who  nlwnys  treated  this  '  Joseph  Sell '  witb 
the  scepticifm  of  a  Betsy  Prig. 
Of  the  Professor's  skill  in  tracing  the  itinerary  of  hi* 
^^Vandering  hero  it  is  only  fair  to  give  an  example  : — 

^B  'OnlbolStborUay.  1825,  tbon,  Goorga  Borrow  begins  to  writ« 

Pn^Lifa  of  JoHoph  Boll,"  whirh  ho  finishes  on  the  iHih.     Ob  tlio 

(l^VRi  he  diii|ioBea  of  the  manuicript,  and  abanditcn  London  on  the 

"nia,  aflor  u  little  imiro  than  a  ycsr'it  roflidenoo  (April  ^ml,  1^24,  to 

Haj  23ad,  1825).     Fiona  Lou'lon  ho  proceed*  to  Amc*bury,  in  WUt- 

dnre,  which  ho  Tcactm  May  33rd ;  visits  StonobengB,  Uie  RoiBUt 

&mp.  and  Salisbury.     Tba  36th  he  Icavo  Saliabury  and  travel* 

towards  the  Dorth-wcat     Oa  tho  30th  ho  had    been  walkiut;  four 

dsya  in  a  northerly  dircetion  wkva  be  arriTes  at  the  inn  where  he 

■tali  the  author,  with  nhoni  ho  poavcM  tho  night.     On  Um  Slat  he 

nrehaMW  the  pcny  and  cart  of  Jack  Slingsby,  whom  he  aaw  at 

TluDWorth  when  he  wia  little  more  than  a  child.     (The  reglmettt 

«■■  al  Tamworth  from  .\pril  28lh  to  Maj  3rd.  181-J.)    Jane  Irt  be 

it  la  a  dingle  in  ShroF«liirv.     On  the  ■'>th  ho  ia  visited  by  Leonora, 

I       aid  on  tho  Hlh  is  "drabbol"  with   the  laoni-iWi   (eake^  t4  Um. 

I       HssTBd.    He  ia  saved  by  the  opportano  arrival  of  Peter  WilUaoia. 

fiMM  Snidny,  Jnly  Titb,  and  the  following  wmk  with  tho  Welsh 

preachar 
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pMdh«r  null  IiU  irifa,  Winiffcd.  On  tbe  3l9t  Iw  depurta  with 
itinsnot  li<wtA  lowftnlit  ibc  oM  Welali  border,  MoDtgoaMr;.  Taros 
bnck  with  AmbriWR  Puttilunf^rti.  SuttlvH  in  Munibor  Lbdb  (Mwnjxir'ii 
Dell),  ui-or  WillcnboU.  Stafl'wrfJiire.  lJorro«"s  figlit  with  Ibe 
Flaiuiug  TiuiiiAn  must  hftvu  ociturreil  uboiit  Iko  eai  of  Juno.  Tbe 
lionte-fuir  Mt  UuruoMtle  wuii  lielil  from  tlie  lllh  to  'iilet  of  Augual.'* 

Bnl  we  cannot  help  niiding  that  thU  sort  of  minuteocn  u  >pt 
tn  p«ll,  even  upon  the  tnnit  nnleni  IWrovinn.  At  all  erentt, 
we  do  not  wnnt  to  read  it  twice. 

Tile  quctiion  if  more  important,  wbst  can  ProfcMor  Knapp 
tell  usof'Isopel  Iterncrt,'  to  whom  he  roron  lomewhat  coltll; 
aa  'the  retnaiknble  charadcr  introduced  into  "LaTcngTo"  and 
the  "  Roman  J'  Rjc"  "?  '  Strange  word*  they  »ecm«l  of  ilighl  and 
■corn.'  Almost  as  well  might  one  tpcak  of  a  teraarkable 
cbaracler  called  Ophelia  inlroducetl  into  '  Hnmtet.'  We 
ahoulU  be  inrr}'  to  have  to  deteiRitne  by  some  rule  of  thomb 
bow  muck  of  (be  unbougbt  popularil}'  of  George  Borrow  dependi 
upon  hii  |>url(ayal  uf  thi>  unique  and  fascinating  girl,  who  bad 
managed  to  team  in  the  workhouse  of  I»ng  Melfonl  two  lenoni 
aeldom  taught  in  such  places,  to  fenr  Ciixl  and  take  ber  own 
part,  antl  who  tipped  Lnrengrn  the  bint  which  enabled  bim  to 
floor  the  riaming  Tinman.  We  forbear  to  rhapsodise,  and 
regretfully  odd  tliat  tbe  Professor  can  tell  us  nothing  about  tbe 
tall  girl.     Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 

'  Wo  liavo  a  vieion  of  our  own. 
Ah  I  why  should  we  nitdo  itV 

After  thete  early  years  there  comes  a  gap  in  Burrow's  aut 
biographical  discloiurei. 

'  The  cotioItiBiou  of  tlie  "  Romany  Ryo  "  left  George  Borrow,  j 
entered  npon  his  ttronty-tliirtl  year,  on  tbe  road  frooi  SpsUtug 
Lyun  and  Norwich  in  the  autumn  of  182I>.     from  that  dato  tli« 
public  board  no  more  of  Iiia  uuveinonta  till  tbe  "  Biblo  in  SpMU ' 
nvealed  liim  for  an  isstoiit  on  tL«  way  tu  Rusfia.    In  his  inleroo' 
with  Eithnrd  Ford  be  calls  the  iuleiTnl  of  seven  or  eight  yoan 
"Toiled  [wriod,"  which  he  intendod  to  ktcji  eocict  in  his  antobi 
graphy,  then  in  preparation,  and  which  bo  did  keep  eccrot  over  after.' 


i 


To  lift  veils  is  tlieduty  of  biographers.  Professor  Knapp  h.  _ 
lifted  this  veil  with  (he  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  There  i-^* 
not  much  to  toll,  and  what  is  told  is  not  as  edifying  as  onecoal^^  ^ 
wish.  The  'veiled  period  '  was  not  spent,  as  Borrow  wouL.  ^"^ 
have  bad  us  believe,  in  romantic  travels,  but  wu  divided,  for  Ih"    ~3' 
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most  pait,  bclwetn  LonOno  and  Norwicli.  It  wai  occupied  in 
trsntlalini;  DAnisb  poetry  and  Vid(icc|*s  memoiri,  and  |>cnPia1tTi 
to  utc  words  of  his  own,  f|uotcd  bjr  bis  biof;r»pL<rr,  *  in  drifting 
on  the  sra  of  lh«  woild.'  Borrow'*  tastes  and  bnbits,  though 
not  (littrputnblr,  were  ncvrr  wlint  is  callcil  respectable;  and 
there  can  Iw  no  doubt  that  during  this  nnensy  yeasty  |>eriod  he 
was  a  head-strung  joung  felliivr  who,  thitugh  he  hiut  served  bit 
articles  to  a  hald'paled  nnd  unusually  respected  Norwich 
solicitor,  took  no  steps  whulerer  to  be  ndinilled  upon  th«  roll 
of  attorneys,  but,  *  iusiead  of  thai,'  lived  aa  irrtigulnr  life  and 
translated  'romantic  ballads.'  It  is  plain  Borrow  kept  odd 
compnnjr,  and  was  not  free  from  tbr  twin  tninli  of  fishing  in 
prcsrnred  waters  and  of  Athciirn.  \or  was  lift  averse  from  the 
liquor  of  hcnics.     See  his  hnllail  *  Six  foot  thiee.' 

Such  WHS  ihe  reallj'  dniigerous  comlilion  of  Borrow  when  tbc 
Bible  Societv  came  to  his  rescue,  and,  amazed  by  his  lin^istic 
attain  men  Is,  lurued  him  into  a  colporteur.  Loud  wns  the 
laughter  of  Norwich.  The  Martincaus  rilled  in  their  chair*. 
Miss  Harriet  records  it  thus :  'When  this  polyglot  gentlentao 
appeared  before  the  public  at  n  devoutngenl  uf  the  Bible  Societjr 
in  foreign  parts,  there  was  one  burst  of  laughter  from  nil  who 
remembered  the  old  Norwich  days'  (see  pnssnge  i|Uoted  by 
Dr.  Koapp,  vol.  i,,  p.  lli^).  We  dure  say  il  »iis  very  smnting, 
but  the  '  Bible  in  Spain '  is  still  iiiure  amusing,  and  thoM  luigfa 
best  who  laugh  Inst.  Norwich  has  ceased  to  snigger  over  the 
youthful  i ltd iscTrt ions  of  George  Borrow,  and  has  long  forgiven 
bim  for  not  becoming  a  junior  partner  in  the  highly  respectable 
firm  of  Kackham  and  Simpson. 

We  owe  the  •  Bible  in  Spain '  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Cunning- 
bam,  the  rector  of  Lowestoft  from  1S14  to  1830,  who  married 
Richenda  Gurney,  the  sister  of  Joseph  John  Gumcy  and 
Mrs.  Fry.  Vou  may  read  of  bim  in  Mr.  Mare's  book,  'The 
Gumeya  of  Enrlham.'  He  had  for  n  brother  the  ilill  belter 
known  vicar  of  Harrow,  of  whom  (to  it  is  said)  you  may  read 
in  the  best- re  mem  be  red  novel  of  Mrs.  Trollopc,  The  lady  who 
iftrrwnnls  l)et3mc  Mrs,  George  Borrow,  then  Mrs,  Clorke  of 
Dnlton,  probably  introduced  Lavengro  to  Mr.  Cunninghnm,  who 
in  bis  tutn  brought  hiui  under  ibe  notice  of  Joseph  John  (iurney, 
hy  whom  be  was  introduced  to  the  Bible  Society.  Tbrrc  was 
•omelhing  about  Borrow  which  was  at  once  attractive  and 
alarming  to  this  excellent  Society,  They  admired  his  tUtore, 
tut  daring,  bis  an^uircmcnts,  bat  his  phraseology  startled  them 
not  a  little.  Nor  were  they  wrong  in  their  diagnosis.  Thus 
4on  the  Kev.  .Mr.  Jowetl,  writing  from  llie  Society's  premiMS 
la  Loodoo  in  July  lti33«  admoaisb  JL^vengro : — 

'Excaae 
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ft  *  Bxovw  tn«  if ,  u  a  olcrejniMi,  nod  your  Hniar  in  jtmxn,  llioi]^_ 
not  in  talont)  I  T«iittnTO,  wiUi  the  kindcBt  of  moltTM,  lo  thioir  < 
hint  ivhioh  may  not  bo  without  it*  uwi.     I  am  nm  yon  will  Dot 
ofiemtcd  if  I  BnggcKt  tliat  tlu-re  is  ooeuioDally  a  tuiio  of  i 
to  apoalciuK  of  yuureelf  wbinh  liiui  idaiincd  koiuo  of  llie 
memoen  of  our  commitlee.     It  iua,v  h&Ta  been  this  fedinib  mo 
thfta  onoe  ilispUyed  before,  wliicli  pi-epued  one  or  tvo  of 
ataiitblo  at  an  «xpK!«aion  in  your  lotbtr  of  ya«l«rday,  in  which,  i 
pointMl  out,  1  conresa  I  \Tii8  not  stniek  with  anything  objootioaKb 
bnt  at  nhicL  noToriliGle§B  a  huinblii  Chnstian  uiigljt  not  am<MMnfth 
take  nmbntge.     It  ta  when  yon  apeak  of  th«  proapoot  oS 
tueful  to  ihe  Deittf,  lo  man,  atul  to  i/ourte!/.     DonbtMae  yon  i 
jVn^Mwi  of  fftvrij'jiinij  God,  but  the  turn  nf  tho  rxpttission 
think  of  sach  pitwagce  of  Scripturo  as  Job  xxi.  ^>  xxxv.  7  Kod 
Paolm  xvt,  3  and  9. 

'BolicTontc,  &o., 

'JOUni  JoWKTT.'" 


<in| 


A  most  excf^llcnt  letti.-r,  it  must  be  Ailmittet),  lo  gooil  inde' 
that  Borrow  wm  moved  lo  reply  to  it  after  a  fasluon  that  w 
Mr.  Jowctt'g  heartiest  approval. 

Borraw'i  first  job  for  his  new  mastcn  was  to  go  to 
ajid  lo  sec  through  the  prrss  tho  entire  New  Trslninvnt  in  i 
Manehu    loDgue.       The    Irnntlntion    hiu)     hern    made    hy 
Liiix'irtsof,    who    was     however    pn-vented    by    a    Gov 
appointment  from  proceeding  any  further  with  the  undertaki 
It  was  a  big  thinis  to  do,  and  Borrow  iaWured  at  it  night  a. 
day.  and  whilst  he  laboured  he  loved  to  fnnry  bimsclf,  as 
Msthe  book  was  ready,  '  wandering,  Testament  in  hand,  overl 
to  Peking  by  way  of  Lake  Baikal  nnd  Kiakhta,  with  side  glance* 
at  Tartar  horde*.'     But  the  'Bible  in  China'  i*  odo  of 
books  that  never  got  itself  written. 

Borrow'*  Russian  occupations  engaged  htm  from  An, 
1833  to  Scptnmber  183'),  when  he  returned  home  to  his  nn 
in  Norwich.  The  culponcur  wa*  ever  a  good  and  alTecuonaie 
•on  to  a  mother  who  seems  always  to  hnti-e  understood  bis 
despondent  humours.  Just  before  he  left  Petersburg  for  good 
slie  hud  written  to  him  : — 

'  My  duar  Gcorgo,  do  not  bo  nieloiichuly.  Yoa  should  rather  njoiw 
and  ht!  thankful  to  God  far  ntftiatiug  you  to  bring  your  work  lo  a 
coucluaion.  I  think  the  Biblu  Si)ci«iy  will  employ  you ;  but  if  not, 
thank  God  you  havo  a  home  to  eurae  to.  I  do  not  wi^  you  to  mmaiD 
abroad.  I  am  very  lonely  luid  ^hull  he  glad  lo  seo  yon.  I  h«vo  not- 
spent  the  money  you  iteut  home.' 
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Mn.  Borrow  <rai  right,  as  mothnv  mre  apt  to  be.  Th«  Hlblc 
Societj  (lid  employ  her  ton  again,  firtt  in  Portugml  and 
^terwarcl*  in  Spain.  The  records  of  his  labours  in  these 
fields,  are  thejr  not  written  onoc  and  for  ever  in  ihe  ■  Uible 
io  Spain '? 

The  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society  was  fintdlj'  severed  in 
1840,  and  on  the  2.trd  o(  April  in  that  year  Genrf:«  Borrow  W«S 
married  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cornhill,  to  Msrr  Clarke,  tbs 
whIow  [)f  Henry  Clarke,  R.\.,  mid  a  daughter  of  Bdmund 
Skepper,  a  Indjr  whom  he  had  known  for  some  years,  and  who. 
wilb  her  daughter,  who  still  lives,  had  lately  paid  a  somewliat 
nysterious  visit  to  Spain  in  search,  so  gossips  said,  of  lavengro 
kunaelf.  The  marriage  was  a  fortunate  one.  Old  Mrs.  Borrow 
approved,  the  new  Mrs.  Borrow  was  delif>bted,  the  step- 
daughter was  more  than  acquiescent,  and  Don  Jorge  apparently 
did  not  mind.  By  the  marriage  Borrow  became  possessed  of  a 
DomforiAblc  if  unpretentious  home  in  the  county  he  dearly 
loved,  and  entitled  In  his  share  of  an  income  which,  though  not 
Urge,  was  enough  to  provide  hint  with  the  beef  and  ale  in 
which  his  soul  delighted.  To  sny  tbat  he  became  a  happy 
nan  would  be  a  Oat  untruth.  He  wo*  seldom  happy;  like 
Goldsmith,  he  was  not  ut  [x^ace  with  himself;  he  was  resile*!, 
ambitious,  jealous;  but  be  bad  hts  good  times  as  well  as  his 
bad,  his  hours  of  exaltation  as  well  as  of  depression.  He  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  when,  his  wanderings  over,  be  and 
his  wife  and  her  daughter  settled  down  at  Oulton  Cottage, 
lAwestofl.  when  he  at  once  began  to  arrange  the  manuscripts 
•nd  ootes  be  hnd  written  in  the  Feiiiniula.  The  first  result  of 
tbme  labours  was  the  'Gvpsics  of  Spiiin,*  which  iippeared  from 
the  presses  of 'Glorious  John'  in  April  lti41,  and  did  fairly 
well  :  the  second  result  wns  the  '  Bible  in  Spsin,'  which, 
lingering  a  little  unduly  in  the  press,  came  out  in  three  volumes 
in  ltM3  and  luul  a  success  '  instantaneous  and  overwhelming.' 
Bonow  was  very  happy  and  exultant.  Sir  Robert  I'eel  referred 
to  him  in  the  House  of  Comiiiotit.  He  was  a  great  man  in 
Albemarle  .Street.  He  felt  too  that  he  had  that  within  him 
which  was  bound  to  come  out,  and  which,  when  it  did  come  out, 
wmild carry  bim  still  further.  He  had  no  pious  Mr.  JowtHt  by  his 
tide  to  remind  him  that  it  is  good  In  bo  humble,  and  unwise  to 
couple  yourself  with  the  Deity,  Still,  how  natural  to  be  prouil 
«f  having  written  the  'Bible  in  Spain'!  Kdition  followed 
olition  in  rapid  succession — six  in  the  first  year  I 

The  method  pursued  by  Borrow  in  the  preparation  of  '  The 

mUs  in  Spain'  was  this.     He  persuaded  the  Bible  Society  to 

^■^i^^il  original  letters,  which  after  some  hesitation  they 
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did  in  Jun«  1841.  Mn,  Borrow  w&s  (ben  tet  (o  work  turning 
the  correipondcnce  '  into  ao  anbrokcn  Qarrative,  conncr-lrd  here 
and  there  bj-  a  fctr  strokes  of  the  pen  with  the  fresh  rotnpo- 
sition  of  an  episode  or  two  not  contained  in  the  letters,  surh 
nt  life  in  the  Ciirrel  dc  Cortn  nnd  the  journey  In  Tniigien. 
Borrow  tlien  returned  the  original  letter*  to  tlie  Uthlc  Societv, 
in  whose  hands  they  still  are.  It  is  a  strange  origin  for  so 
fascinating  a  work. 

*  Lavencro  '  was  next  taken  in  hand.  Professor  Knapp  tellt 
its  genesis  at  great  length.  It  is  au  interesting  history.  The 
book  appeared  in  three  volumes,  with  Mr.  Phillip's  fine  portimi 
of  the  author  as  a.  frontispiece,  in  an  edition  of  three  thousand' 
copies.  Hut  the  wind  of  populnr  favour  had  shifted  and  do 
longer  lilled  Horrow's  sails,  which  flapped  idly  against  the 
mast.  The  religious  world  looked  coldly  on.  'Lavenrro' 
was  not  placed  on  the  shelf  with  the  'Bible  in  Spain.*  Many 
a  youngster  who  knew  puges  of  the  earlier  book  by  heart  grew 
up  to  man's  estate  without  so  much  as  hearing  of  '  the  scholar, 
(he  gypsy,  the  priest.'  '  Lavcngio '  seems  to  have  puzzled  the 
public,  which  has  no  mind  to  be  mnde  a  fool  of  by  a  mysterious 
vagabond.  More  than  twenty  years  rolled  hy  before  a  second 
edition  was  called  for.  This  seems  incomprehensible  to  us. 
It  seemed  monstrous  to  Borrow,  who  was  furious.  In  IS;)7  '  The 
Ronuwy  Kve '  ap|H.-.tTe<I,  calmly  taking  up  'Lareogro'  just 
where  that  book  left  olf,  without  an  explanatory  word — an  odd 
way  of  treating  ihe  book-market.  Only  a  thousand  copies  wore 
printed  of  *  The  Romany  Rye,'  and  though  a  second  edition  was 
publisheal  the  following  year,  it  was  a  small  one.  Then  nothing 
happenml  until  1872.  Such  an  experience  Is  unusual  and 
bewildering.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  fair  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  Ihe  book>buyers  of  Britain.  '  Wild  Wales,'  with  its 
striking  motto  from  I'aliesen — 

'  Their  Lord  they  shall  pmiw, 
Their  languago  they  shnll  keep, 
Their  land  they  shall  Iogo. 
Ezoopt  wild  WalcP.' 

— appearnt  in  1S62,  in  three  rolumes,  and  in  an  edition  of 
thousand  copies.     In  isr>5  tliere  was  a  second  ndition,  and  (hen 
nothing  tilt  !»»». 

Old  Mrs.  DoTTow  died  in  185&,  in  ber  eighty-seventh  yew. 
She  at  all  events  never  complained  of  ber  son,  Mrs.  George 
Borrow  died  in  18B9,  aged  seventy -three,  well  content  with  her 
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choice,  an<)  Don  Jorge  bimtelf  followed  in  1881,  on  th<!  20tli  of 
Juljr,  ngrd,  ai  Profcttor  Kn«pp  trIU  ui  willi  loring  initiDtL-nnM, 
■vv«ntr-c^ighl  j'can  and  tur«!iity-one  dav«.  He  and  Lit  wife  arc 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  West  Broinpion.  ProfcMor  Knapp, 
in  bis  preface,  say*,  *  Tbe  time  bas  not  yet  arrived  wben  Barrow's 

{itace  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  bim  in  Englisb  litenture.' 
Ve  have  heard  the  phrase  before,  but  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  precise  process  referred  to  by  it.  An  author's  '  definite 
place  in  Knglish  litrrnture'  sounils  it  liltli?  I'Drbidding.  Some 
allnwnnce  must  Ire  inadi;  (nr  difTen-nt  gustos.  (leorge  Burrow 
will  always  he  able  to  lake  his  own  part,  for,  marred  and  scarred 
and  teamed  at  bis  books  may  be  by  passion  and  by  prejudice, 
they  are  aglow  with  feeling  and  with  the  glory  of  llf«  aod 
motion.  So  long  as  Englitb  books  arc  read  at  all,  Barrow's 
will  he  read. 


Art. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  A  Bill  to  mait  better  prmmon  for  Lceai  Oo 
mtnt  in  Loiulon,  18V9. 

2.  Speeclu*  htj  Vie   Ritjht  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfottr,  M.P.^  on 
Introduction  and  Steond  Rtading  of  the  L(mdon  Govemmetf 

mil,  isyy. 

3.  Report  of  the  Boyal  CommiMum  on  tJu  AmaJgaotation  oftU 

City  ami  Counii/  of  Lotidon,  lljtfi. 

<<TT  U  K  ramarkablo  fact  tbst  London  ahould  bo  tb«  liA 
,1      part  of  th<-   Uniln)    Kingilotn   to   rrc«ivc   from    Pariia- 

'nent  a  comprrhrncivr  and  complete  sjrilem  of  inui)io|ial 
iaatitntiona.  ThU  is  <lue  mtlirr  to  the  inveterate  indUputitina 
of  Lomlonera  to  tnke  any  cSective  interest  in  tlieir  o«ru  afTain 
than  to  an^  reluctance  on  the  pan  of  modern  ParliamenU  u 
enact  large  meaAuret  of  local  government.  All  the  priacipd 
modem  Ada  which  deal  with  this  aubject  arc  uniform  in  tfaoir 

Eroviiiona  and  comprrlicnsivc  In  their  icopr,  except  as  reganli 
ondon.  The  Miiiii<;ipnl  Corporniioni  An  of  1835  applied  t« 
nil  municipalitiea,  large  and  tmall,  in  Kngland  and  Wales, 
except  ibal  of  London,  which  was  expressly  excluded.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  18i^8,  which  lubttituted  pupolatiT 
elected  County  Councils  for  the  old  Courts  of  Quarter  Seuiuni. 
prescribed  virtually  the  same  model  for  (he  iostituiiona  of  «ll 
counties  of  Englfind  and  Wales,  whether  they  contnin  apirsrlr 
inhabited  agriruhurnl  ommunitict  or  densely  parked  induUrUl 
populations;  whether  they  he  Home  Counties,  intertcvted  liy 
innumerable  lines  of  railway,  or  the  hill  districts  of  Wales. 
But  it  hardly  touched  Londim,  except  to  convert  it  into  a 
county.  The  Local  Governmeol  Act  of  18^4  jjave  Disifin 
and  Parish  Councils  to  every  part  of  England  and  Wales,  bal, 
in  its  original  form,  did  not  touch  the  local  bodies  in  London. 
The  Irish  lyocal  Government  Art  of  last  scmIor  dealt  in  like  i 
manner  with  nil  the  towns  and  counties  of  Ireland.  ^| 

To  the  uniformity  of  the  system  which  Parliament  lia^^ 
imposed  upon  our  rural  districts  and  towns  the  American 
practice  is  completely  opposed.  In  the  United  States,  u 
regards  the  non-urban  arena,  each  Stale  tins  its  own  system  o\ 
locnl  arcns  and  authorities,  created  and  worked  under  its  own 
laws.  As  regnnis  the  towns,  each  city  obtains  its  own  distincl 
diarter  fn>m  its  Slate  Legislature,  and  the  terms  of  any  nm 
charter  may  differ  from  those  contained  in  the  charter  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  or  from  those  of  any  existing  charter.  Mr. 
Bryce,  in  'The  American  Com  man  wealth,'  says:  'The  laws 
which  regulate  munieipnl  government  are  even  more  diverse  from 
onennnther  than  those  of  rural  local  government,' and,  'aofaras 
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Irgal  smini^cnicnU  go,  no  gnncral  ilncriplion,  such  as  might  br* 
l^ren  nf  Kngliili  tnunicipal  governmiMit  under  the  Miipici|Ml 
Oirpotatiuns  Act,  is  ]M>t»ible  in  America.'  \nt  tmlj-  do 
the  origiDal  cbarten  of  cities  iu  ike  United  State*  differ  from 
one  anotber,  liui  tbe  charters  of  anv  particular  citj  are 
frequentlj  repealed  or  modified  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
the  pnrty  which  happens  to  be  dominant  at  the  moment  in 
ibc  ^latc  Lngisinturc. 

In  (irent  iiritain,  on  tlic  other  hand,  not  only  did  the 
^^Monicipal  Corpuration*  Act  give  cine  imperative  model  of  city 
^■government  to  all  urban  communities,  except  London,  but  that 
^^■model  has  in  essence  remained  unaltered  since  that  dale.  The 
boundaries  of  muoicipnlitics  have  been  extended.  Some  changes 
I  in  titulnr  dignit}-,  nnd  in  tlte  irlations  between  the  greater  cities 
It  and  the  counties,  were  cfFixUfl  by  the  legislation  of  1888.  But, 
I  in  principle,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  Birminghnm  are, 
^^at  this  moment,  ^verned  hy  the  cunstitntion  established  in 
^HS886<  Nothing  like  that  ooostilution  was  made  aj>plicable  to 
^"London,  and  errery  legislative  alteration  in  metropolitan  iosti'- 
Utions  since  then  has  been  partial  and  incomplete.  This,  aa 
we  have  said,  is  remarkable,  but  perhaps  it  is  still  more  r«- 
narkahle  that  the  institutions  under  which  London  (outside 
the  City)  was  governed,  until  four  years  after  the  first  Grrat 
Exhibition,  wen:  of  a  rura],  and  not  nn  urban,  character.  Mr, 
Balfour,  in  introducing  tbe  new  Uill  for  London  government, 
said  that  down  to  1865 — 

_       '  Parliament  had  ina4o  no  organised  attempt  to  confer  an  urban 

^Baqputtaatioa  npon    tliiH    gr«nt   luotropotitnn   area.      At   that  time,' 

^^Bm  proceeded, '  London  was,  and  for  moro  than  two  cotitnricH  bad  bueui 

P         tiie  largest  city  it)  Europe,  aud  yet  bcfoR'  then  the  orgnnigation  of 

Irtodoa,  if  it  call  he  called  orgmtimtion,  was  in  the  main  left  to  a 

•erice  of  local  Bills,  piiKsed  vnry  niiich  at  hnphaxard,  and,  apart  from 

Umsw  local  Bills,  nas  Jepeudent  Upon  tbe  Comtncin  Law  organisutioii 

of  tbe  TcstricB,  which  was  the  same  for  the  most  thinly  populated 

parish  in  the  ihooib  of  Yorkshiru  as  it  was  for  tha  crowdi^d  slreetft  of 

the  metropolis  of  the  Etu]iiTe.' 

An  'organised  attempt'  wasjat  length  made  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall's  .Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855, 

In  intn»lu(-ing  the  Bill  to  the  Home  of  Commons,  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  London  had  been  adminittcied  tilt  then.  His  facts 
are  as  valuable  to  the  antiquary  as  to  the  politician.  They  have 
been  rescued  from  the  pages  of  Hansard  and  made  accessible 
to  every  reader  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme,  tbe  accomplished 
statistical    officer   of    the     London     County    Council,     In    bis 

'  London 
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'London  in  the  Rei^n  uf  Victar!*,*  he  gives  cnpiou*  ex 
from  this  tpevcb.  Taking  firit  (be  local  ml  ministration  of  ibe 
nietropolU — for  even  in  'ihut  iaclioate  conilitiun  of  things,* 
as  Mr.  Balfour  has  said,  ihetv  were  the  gi^rnis  both  of  cPDtnl 
and  of  loctil  institutions — there  wrrc  in  force  (acrorcling  to 
Sir  BfMijnmin  HnlTt  stntcmmt)  about  tivo  hundred  and  Gftj 
local  Acts,  besides  the  public  general  Acts,  which  were 
administered  b_v  three  hundred  separate  anddivert^rlj^  constituted 
bodies.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  these  bodiea  had 
made  a  relura  of  the  number  of  their  memhen,  which  amounted 
to  a  total  of  4,7it{>  persons.  If  tlio  tame  avciuge  of  roembenbip 
be  allowed  to  the  rctniuning  bodies,  which  did  not  make  a 
return,  it  would  produce  5,710  more  administrators ;  so  that  at 
that  lime  London  was  governed  hy  no  Irst  than  10,448  Com* 
missinners.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  gave  an  exhaustive  dcscriptioa 
of  the  composition  of  the  several  vestries,  and  of  the  constita* 
lion  and  expenditure  of  the  locul  administrative  commiasions 
and  committees.  It  will  sutlicc  here  to  quote  a  feir  of  bia 
examples.  In  the  Libertjr  of  (he  Rolls  the  veslrj  was  composed 
of  the  '  ancient  inhabitants,'  that  it,  of  those  who  had  served  tbe 
office  of  overseer.  In  St.  tiotolpb  Without,  Aldgatc,  it  was 
composed  of  [lersons  who  had  served  all  the  parochial  otTices, 
namelv,  of  head  borough  constables,  churchwardens,  and  over- 
seers. The  veatrv  hud  existed  in  this  form  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  was  not  constituted  hy  Any  local  Act,  There  were 
in  the  Strand  Union  eleven  miles  of  streets,  over  which  sertfi 
dilferent  paving  boards  had  jurisdiction.  Each  of  these  had  its 
scpftrnle  staff*.  One  of  their  surveyors  was,  when  appointed,  a 
tailor,  and  another  a  law  stationer.  The  Strand,  from  Nor* 
Ihumberliind  House  to  Temple  Bar,  a  little  over  thrcc-quarten 
of  a  utile  in  length,  was  managed  hy  seven  different  pavi 
boards: — 
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'First  nas  Si.  Martin's,  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  cootro  of  . 
Stieet,  a  dialanuu  of  abuut  four  huiidroil  aiid  «ighty  yards.  F 
Codl  Street  ti)  oppositu  Iho  ovulrv  of  Burli-i(;b  Slrout  Uiu  north  half 
of  the  Klruct  u'ad  iinJur  tlial  Ituurd.  The  other  half,  to  No.  lOT, 
belonged  tu  St.  ClciueuL'H.  At  No.  I()7  the  district  beloDgiug  to  the 
Suvuy  cumnteiiecd,  aud  for  a  dlstanco  of  about  Ineoty-auveii  yanU 
tho  aliet't  was  divided  betwoeu  the  Savoy  aud  St  Unrtiu's.  From  the 
centre  of  Burleigh  Strcol  to  opposite  tho  east  aide  (if  Wi-llington 
Street,  a  distanco  of  about  oiglity-tlircQ  yards,  the  atreet  wab  divided 
between  tho  Savoy  and  St.  Clement's,  aod  from  this  jiuitiL  to  Da^y 
Place,  a  di^tHnco  of  abotit  twonty-five  yarib,  it  whs  diviilud  hetiteoit 
the  Savoy  and  St.  Mary's.  From  this  point  to  the  en«  t  ciid  uf  Si.  M' 
Chni-ch,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  sii  yurda, 
whole  width  of  tho  Strand  belonged  to  St.  Mary 'a,  with  tbe  eti 
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«)nle  MzMt  WfaiDfMl  to  Si.  CknoM'i.* 


lh» 


Tnratsg  tn  »  difimnt  topic.  Sir  Brajaoiia  Hall  ibowed  tku 
is  P^ddlDftoa  nz  bBBdrvd  aaJ  ■rm  ntrpatvrs,  or  ratw  rrrtgtfa 
•f  tb*  wb^  nombpr,  bad  ^&t2  volet  for  the  rrttry,  ih*!  U,  » 
Uigcr  namber  Ibaa  ib«  total  posMSsnl  br  tbr  otbfr'3.^!<S  rue- 
IMjen  in  Ibe  hub*  puisb :— 

'The  TBaliiumi  tbuekdnl  nifBatai  »aaaBittM^«U«Ma  lo 
^MgeibK^HtaoltbepuHh:  iW  4«MiM  aij^  ba  Mwnlad  I7 
iLij-i  ijJfiifiMiMbiii.iMiiiiiti»c^'i  Miiljfiiilj  Bfaj naUni pav, 
PriCT  OoMciUdr,  MJ  M—hw  (rf  fkriknMl,  wy  jito  aai  wvmj 
M ■Willi*.  vM  aa  ac  ^na  aihw  td  lb*  gPfartag  teJy  of  Aa 
^A;  aaa  bondM  l&Mt  tba  Coua^t  Tiwlesa  ayiaJalil  a 
ililijBiaii.  aad  tbe  Geud  JaaetioB  Ouaf  Coapaa;  1 
IH  tUa  »ae«liaii9  aboat  tba  ooaatitatiiia  of  Iba 
eoaU  be  dectad.* 


BO  mo- 


Xor  waa  tbe  coadition  of  mftiurs  aJlcrtin^  Loodott  as  a 
abola  more  utitfactofT.  Tbe  Mrtropolitaa  Co^unbaiaa  of 
Sewcis  waa  ibe  garm  of  cealral  uutitatiocM.  Tbia  bodv  bad 
divided  ibe  ana  orcr  wbicb  tt  bad  jensdictioa  into  wvm 
wpante  districts,  witb  a  dtttitkct  CiMDmiMioa  for  each.  Theae 
mas  Cotnmiauott*  ai«re  coapoaed  of  1,065  Commiiuooers, 
odfltUTf  of  tb<^  Dimrun  lor  die  dme  beia^  of  tbe  Si.  Kiihr 
fiaa'a  Dork*  Vomj»ar.  *  Aaoa^  tbe  aanec  of  tbe  Connu^ 
lioom  were  tbt?  l>uke  of  \V«niog:iiHi,  tb«  Lord  Cbanorilor,  tbe 
fnmt  MiButn-.  and  oibrr  nofalca>eB  aad  geoilcoten,  «bo  oooU 
•ol  atieod  to  (ocb  raaltna.* 

H'bat,  tbeo,  •mm  to  be  itka  maio  liaea  od  wbicb  tba  fim 

'efgaatanl  atlcmpt'  to  give  Loodoa   (ub4a   iottitalion*   waa  to 

Mocecd  ?    Tbe  Uoreraaaat  of  tba  dajr  bad  tbe  RMovta  of  tvo 

tbnal  Coonuacioof  to  goAt  ita  adioiL     AJtboi^  Laodoa  ana 

txclodcd  from  tbe  IrgtiUtioti  of  1^5,  tbe  CoMaiitsiottera  apoa 

aboac  Krpon  that  lr}ritUtion  bad   bcra  buKi  made  in  1^7  a 

iprcial  rrport  no  tbe  case  of  tbe  capital.    Tber  nude  aa  apacifec 

or  definite    rtM^inmrndations,   bat   ihej   rame  to    tbe   fenetml 

nadoaioo    tbat    tin- re    >ho«Id    be    a    tingle    miuuripalitr    fur 

Lnadoa.     'We    harillj  anticipair.*   iltct  taid,  •  ih«i    ii  wiU  be 

■fUcated,  fnr  ibc  parpote  of  rrtDoviog  ibe  appraranoe  of  tioga- 

Unt*  [of  Ibe  CitTj,  tbat  tbe  otber  qnaners  ol  tbe  lawn  sball  be 

lamed  iam  iodepcmdrnt  and  itolatetl  coauaaattiea.'    U  masl  be 

aanabrinl   tbat    tbe    populatioD    of   Loodon    was   ibeo    bat 

•  ailltoii  I  tbr^r  diaoonnieaaaccd   tbe  idea  of  tbe 

rrectioo 
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erMtion  of  s  iirrin  nf  municipalitiei,  tb«  CommiMioRpn  csT 
BltentioD  to  the  peculiar  conditioni  of  the  mrtropolii  a*  (li 
scat  of  thr  Lrgidniurc  and  of  the  Execulirr  Gorcmmml,  nil 
declnrcd  ttint '  iho  only  real  point  for  contideration  wiu  how  fd 
th«  duliei  for  ihu  whole  inelropolii  could  be  placed  to  th 
bands  of  «  metropolitan  municipnittj',  or  how  far  the}' shoo ~ 
be  entrusted  to  the  officert  of  hi*  Majeaty'*  Governnw 
la  one  passage  they  let  fall  the  si|>ni(ii:ant  obacrvation 
possiblj  the  majjnitudc  of  the  change  involvrd  in  '  making'  on 
munidpalitjrof  tbr  whoir  of  Li>ndon  might  be  considrrrd 
converting  that  which  wonld  otbrrwiec  be  only  n  pract]<il| 
dtfiicully  Into  nn  objection  of  principle.'  This  Report  le 
to  no  iR)me<)iate  praeiicnl  results.  Succenire  GovemmenB 
ifnored  the  chaos  of  London  administration.  At  length,  li 
1853,  sDotber  Rojal  CiiinmUsion  was  appointed  to  entiuin 
■pccially  into  the  alfairs  of  the  City  Corporation.  Th 
members  of  this  Commission  were  Mr.  Henry  Laboucbere, 
Sir  George  Corncwall  Lewis,  ami  Sir  John  Patterson,  In  tbeir 
Report,  which  was  pTesente<]  in  185-1,  they  made  various  suggo- 
tions  for  the  reform  of  the  City  Corporation.  Beyond  this,  they 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  general  question  of  the  troverntneni  of 
the  metrnpnlis,  and  suggested  that  the  seven  ParliamenUirr 
bomughi,  into  which  It  was  then  divided,  ihoold  be  ereated 
municipnl  boroughs  and  combined  with  n  rrntral  Board  of 
VVorlcs,  the  members  of  which  should  be  elected  from  each 
municipality.  Their  criticisms  upon  the  proposal  to  cr«at« 
one  municipnlitr  fur  the  whole  metropolis  are  so  cogentlr 
expressed  and  so  perfectly  relevant  to  present  conditions  and 
controversies  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  them  at  some  length. 
They  said  (p.  14  of  the  Report)  : — 

'  If  tho  proccduro  of  tho  Logislatiiro  in  the  SlQiitupal  Coiporatioa 
Act  woro  takon  u  a  precedent,  abflnliitcly  nod  without  disozimina- 
tioD,  in  reforming  tho  London  Corporation,  it  wonld  bo  neceMai7, 
not  only  to  alter  its  ooiiKtitutinn,  but  to  ndvanon  tho  prtMnt  bouod- 
ariea  of  the  City  until  they  Murroimdcd  tho  cntiro  Haln>{NiUa;  a 
prooMS  by  which  an  aioa  of  723  acres  wanld  bo  convarled  into  hi 
OM*  of  Tlj,02(t  Bcres^by  which  a  population  of  139,128  would  be 
oonvsrted  into  a  population  of  2,34)2.286— aiul  an  iinnaiKWiiil  of 
£963,110  would  be  converU-d  into  an  nsKCUtncDt  of  £9,96^318.  A 
cliaii^te  of  tUifi  maguitudi:  wuuld  not  only  alter  tlie  whole  '^ftrivr'tT 
of  tho  City  Curporutiou,  hut  it  would,  as  it  seecDS  to  as,  doftttt  tlie 
main  purjioso  of  uuuicipal  ioHtitutiona.  LoodoB,  taken  in  its  txHX 
extent,  is  (as  it  liaH  with  liioral  truth  been  called)  a  province  coratd 
with  houMs ;  ita  diuaoter  from  uurth  to  Huuth  and  bom  east  to  woet 
is  BO  great  that  the  poraoua  living  at  ita  furthest  extremiHes  have  ftn^ 
intorestfl  in  oommou  ;  its  area  ia  so  large  that  eoeh  inhabitaiil  i«  { 
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jjeoenl  ■cqaaiptod  oitl;  with  hU  own  qii>rtcr,  >tid  hu  do  minntu 
knowtedaa  of  oibor  ptrta  of  tho  town.  Hcnco  tlic  two  liret  coudiUoDB 
tax  nmuoip*]  gOTannnant,  miiinta  kuuwKdKc  ^ad  comntunity  of 
iStensta,  woaU  l>c  wsntiDg  if  tlio  ifliole  of  Loadon  won>,  bjr  an 
extefMioo  of  tlut  procnt  bouudariuN  of  the  City,  jiImoI  nador  a 
cinglo  mtmicipiil  ooipontion.  Tbo  enormoUH  iiutabers  of  the  popn- 
IktioD,  R&d  tbo  TMtt  iiMguitud«  of  t)io  intemftU  which  would  be  onner 
the  cnra  of  tbo  niuiiif-'ipiil  tiody,  would  likewioe  midor  itii  administra* 
tton  »  woric  of  gruot  difficulty.  It  umy  fao  uJJod  timt  tlio  hixootinn 
of  London  by  tbo  Tkiuii«>*  funiiBhea  uu  udilitiouul  rtnuwii  for  not 
pUcutg  the  wlioi«  towu  uiiAur  a  BiD>{Ie  mtmiclpkl  ooijiontioa  .... 
Tbeae  eontictenUiuiui  up[>u&r  lu  ub  ileeisive  ogaiuBt  thu  expeditucy  of 
plaeiiig  the  whole  of  the  meti^polis  under  a  niu^^o  luuuiuipol  cor* 
poimtion,  iritboat  adrcrtiug  to  tliose  more  gouerui  quttBlious  of  pablio 
policy  wbtob  OBluially  suggost  thomsolves  in  ooiuieuliou  with  th« 
•abjeet.' 

The  Commitsinn  of  1853  iuul  been  appointed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  hut  the  Cioverniiicnt  of  hi>  succesior,  Lord 
PalmcmDit,  decided  to  follow  the  spirit  of  tbeir  Report.  The 
Metropolis  Lue»l  MaDan^etnent  Act  of  1855  did  not,  indeed, 
cresOe  the  seven  inunicipalitiei,  nor  did  it  venture  to  touch  tbc 
City  Corporation.  But  it  took  the  cxiicing  parishei  as  the 
Doita  for  local  admin! tlrnlion  :  it  conililuled  ibe  vvstrtei  of  the 
krgprof  these  pariihr*  Adminittralivo  Veatrios,  directly  elected : 
h  grouped  the  remainder  of  the  VRitrics  of  the  smaller  pariibes : 
•imI  it  enacted  that  eaclt  of  the  component  restries  ihoold  by 
ttcoftdarv  clecliun  send  representatives  to  a  District  Board, 
which  should  be  the  local  .lutburiiy  fur  each  group  of  parishes. 
It  alsu  creaii-d  a  cetitral  Metropuliun  Board  of  Works,  composed 
of  repress niative»  sent  to  it  by  every  ndminisiralive  vestry  and 
district  board,  and  to  this  body  assigned  the  control  and 
naaagemcni  of  all  matters  common  to  the  whole  of  London. 
Mr.  Bidfour  (bus  described  this  important  change  :~~ 

'Tlie  oetitnd  uuthonty  buforo    1S55  wan  the  Com  mission  era  of 

Sewera,  and  the  lomd  aulhoritii-s  were  llit;  pruductH  of  tlie  various 

loeal  Acts.     The  lieir-ut-luw  of  the  CumuiiiuiiunurM  of  Sewers  wns  the 

HetR^oUlau  Board  of  WuikB,  aud,  in  plan:  uf  tliosu  bodies  coo- 

HriiMled  by  the  rarious  local  Acta,  were  tetahlished  ailniinistndivo 

iMwUioB,  or  groups  of  jiari&beefunmut;  district  buunbi,  which  had  c«ti- 

(■tad  TOOD  ibem  the  satao  puwura  which  tbo  BdmiutBtruliru  vustriM 

««•  tnaowed  witli.    So  that  after  1^55  the  ooDBtitutlon  of  Loiidoa 

WH  uf  tbiB  kind.     There  were  admiui^trutive  vestrim  of  which  the 

(OTaniDg  bodies  wore  directly  elected  ;  thero  wore  grou|)a  of  psrisbcit 

a  wbidb  the  (-ovorniDK  bodiM  were  iudifocLly  electL'd ;  and  tlicru  u-as 

Qu  Metropoliion  Room  of  Works,  itself  tbo  protlaot  of  double  elee- 

L     tiOB  in  to  far  u  it  vms  olocted  by  tbo  adininifitrativo  Tcatric*,  aud  of 

—table  dccttou  in  so  far  ns  it  wan  elected  by  the  dUtrict  boardx,' 

■T.  Volliit..       '     •'H.  2  li  In 
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In  rrvpect  of  ila  central  ftfoCare,  this  is  ttM  ajrstcm  under  whiclt 
lj>ndnn  nni  f;oi-rrnc(l  until  \^^^  ;  ami,  witb  reganl  to  lb«  local 
authnriliri,  it    la    the  ■rslcm    whttih  hns  L'onlinucd    lill    noi*. 
But  in  the  intorvnl  many  Select  Committees  »f  ilie  Hnuiv  oC 
Commfm*    hare  enquired    into  and   reported   upon    Loodm 
adminiatnition.     Same  of  the  recommeodatioDS  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  reported  in  liJ67  are  lo  luggetiive  and  pertinent 
aa  to  be  ii'oftb  quoting  novr.     They  au^iraled  :  (1)  that   lh« 
mctropolia  shouM   be  conililutcd    a  county  ol'  itaoU  ;  (i)  tbal 
thr  Metropolitan  Boonl  of  Work*  should  ironiain,  l>eti(]i!s  repif- 
«-ntalivr«  of  the  several  vn»lnr»  and  djatrtct  bonrda,  n  nuanbtr 
of  metropolitan  jnatices,  to  rcprneiit    the  owners  of  propnrtj, 
and  a  further  number  of  membera  elected  directly  by  ibe  rat^ 
payers  in  each  district;  (Z)  that,  the  powers  and  duties  of  tbr 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  havinj:  been  much  enlarged  sinn 
ita  first  cslablisbmont,  its  name  should   be  madn  more  conform- 
Ablc  lo  it*  prrsrnt  and  fiiliirT:  condition,  and  ihnt  it  should  tt 
cnlled  '  the  Municipal  Council  of  London  ' ;  (4)  tb«t  iu  powen 
should  be  still  further  eitended  as  regards  gas  and  water  anppJi 
and  railways,  and  for  securing  uniformity  of  assessment ;  (5)  ilui 
the  existing  divisions  of  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government  should  bo  re-adjusied,  and  divided  into  coDvenietit 
wards,  the  ratepayers  of  which  should  directly  elect  the  membus 
of    the    district   governing    bodies;   (6)   that   the   govenudf 
authority    for    each   district    should    be   called   the  ComaM 
Coancil  of  the  district. 

Still,  no  Government  attempted  to  touch  the  subject  until 
1884.  In  that  year  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  Home  Secretaiy 
in  Mr,  Glsdstooe's  Ministry,  introduced  a  Bill  to  create  oar 
siogld  municipality  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Tbr 
Corporation  of  London  was  to  be  completely  racrgni  in  this 
body,  and  the  new  Corporation  was  to  be  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  representatives  elected  by  ibc  seveni 
divisions  of  London,  of  which  the  City  was  to  be  one.  It  was 
to  be  endowed  witb  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  of  the  vestries  and  district  ho«nls,  and 
of  other  smnller  administrative  bodies.  Local  cooncils  wen  to 
be  re-created  in  cnrh  ditltict :  they  were  not,  however,  to  eojov 
any  original  or  inherent  powers,  but  merely  to  harp  such 
derivative  autliority  as  might  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Corporation.  This  measure  naturally  met  with  strenuous 
opposition,  not  merely  from  the  City,  but  from  the  local 
authorities.  It  bad  no  general  motive  power  at  its  back,  sfldi 
under  the  prc«surc  of  tho  discussion  over  the  Parliamantwy 
Reform  Bill,  it  was  allowed  to  drop.     Next  year,  the  Peojdfb 
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aiF&ir  and  cbe  Redistribution  Bill  occupied  the  nilontina  of  the 
Goremmcnl  until  its  defeiit  in  June  I8tJ5',  after  which  Minis- 
terial chan<;ci  and  the  Home  Kule  crisis  natunillv  pushed  such 
comparatively  unozcilin^  prablems  aa  that  of  London  adminis- 
tntion  into  the  txickgrDnn<l. 

Aa  has  hnpjx^ned  not  infrequent]  T|  it  was  rrsermi  for  a 
non-HndicM-l  ParliKment  and  Ministry  tn  efTi^t  a  drastic  altera- 
tion in  the  very  bases  of  London  government.  L4ird  Salisbury 
vas  the  head  of  the  Ministry  which  in  18HS  revolutionised  the 
central  institution  of  the  metropolis  and  substituted  the  County 
Council  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Tbe  manner  in 
which  this  great  change  was  effected  was  not  less  aatonxsbine 
than  the  easy  acquiescence  of  Parliament  in  the  proposal  itseli, 
London  questions  dtd  not  enter  materially  into  the  eontests 
which  were  fitught  in  the  newly-formed  metropolitan  Hivitions 
either  in  tlie  (ienernl  bleclion  of  \\i^b  or  in  titat  of  1^86.  In 
1885  Coniervntive  czindidntes  acbieve<l  a  wholly  unexpected 
mMsare  of  success  by  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign 
|»Uc7  and  by  vague  flirtations  with  '  Fair  Trade.'  In  iJSSti 
tb«  wave  of  feeling  against  Homo  Rule  swept  all  but  eleven 
Gladstonians  from  their  icnts.  London  Kadicals  no  doubt  were 
eager  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Works,  and  hiul  long  dreamed 
of  a  single  municipality  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  electorate  was 
serenely  imlifTetent  to  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  such  feeling  as  did  exist  in  [>artisan  breasts 
against  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  been  somewhat  inBamed 
by  the  publication  in  1887,  in  a  financial  newspaper,  of  allega- 
tions atfecling  the  integrity  and  business  character  of  certain 
members  and  officials  of  the  Boanl.  Lord  Randolph  Chnrt^ill 
was  thrn  in  hit  Inter  free-lance  days,  sitting  behind  the 
Treasury  Bench,  nrwl  nniiou*  for  every  opportunity  for  asserting 
himself  in  an  independent  and  democratic  fasliion.  Th« 
influence  of  the  Gladstonian  atmosphere  of  the  Treasury  was 
still  strong  upon  him,  and  just  as,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the 
Exchequer,  be  bad  been  able  to  induce  bis  Government  to 
abolish  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  so  now  it  was  be  who  on 
the  16th  of  Febinary.  1888,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  nf  a  Royal  Commission  'to  enquire  and 
report  upon  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  into  the  irregularities  which  are  alleged  to  hare  taken 
piace  in  connexion  therewith.'  The  Government  assented  to 
this  motion,  and  a  small  quasi -judi rial  Commission  was 
appointed.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  discuss  ion 
that  took  place  that  night  no  speaker  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the   abolition  of  the  Board,  and  tbore  was   not  a   single 
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exprrcninn  of  a  belief  or  a  liopv  that  the  Gavernment 
deal  with  thit  question  in  their  pn>init«d   Local  CiovernnMoi 

Bill. 

Even  when  th«  GoTerDment,  in  the  Queen's  Speecb  «t  (be 
commenccDoQt  of  the  ftcuion  of  1888,  had  aanouaoed  ibii 
'^our  attention  will  l)c  invited  to  the  labject  of  local  f^votn- 
iDcnt  in  Englnnd,'  tt  wm  not  gent^rtilly  tuppoied  that  Londoa 
would  be  included  in  ibnt  legi»l»ti(in.  London  qucttioni  tuil 
alnrnvs  httheriu  been  dealt  with  ipeeinlly.  The  practice  hxl 
rigidly  prevailed  that  luch  millers  thould  be  within  the  purriev 
of  tbe  Home  Office,  but  here  wu  a  Bill  in  charge  of  the 
Preiident  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  fact,  it  Wm  not 
until  Mr.  Ritchie  hiul  apokcn  for  over  an  hour  in  introdomg 
hit  great  tncaiurc  that  it  dnvroed  upon  the  House  of  Commooi 
ihat  London  would  be  included  in  it*  scope.  *  What  sbont 
London  ?' suddenly  inlerpolnied  a  inetropoliian  Member.  'I 
■hall  devote  a  separate  puriiun  of  my  remarks  to  Loadoo,' 
quietly  rejoined  the  Minister,  and  then  plunged  again  iata 
tbe  vaat  scheme  of  county  goveroment.  Almost  jiarentheticallj, 
after  another  long  period,  he  said: — 

'  Well,  uii  boii<iurtililu^ui)tIi.''miuihasMkod  mewhat  wttproposBtoda 
with  regard  to  tho  metro jmIim.     Sumo  think  that  IxindoD  oti^it  Is  k 
left  alone,  uud  I  have  beeu  aatoutiihcd  at  Hecing  mora  than  on* 
EDout  that  Loudou  was  not  to  be  touahcd  in  Ibu  Bill.' 
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He  then  very  briefly  stated  how  London  would  be  touchtd. 
Amid  a  general  murmur  of  approval  he  aaid:  'The  .Meliu- 
|>olitan  Board  of  Works  will  cease  to  exist';  and  in  ibr 
Tastness  of  the  design  of  the  whole  Bill  tbe  House  of  Conimo&i 
at  the  moment,  nnd  indeed  till  the  end  of  the  senion,  entinjt 
failed  to  recognise  the  pregnnncy  of  that  annoaoceDMBt  mJ 
the  grave  significance  of  the  accompanying  •Memut  thu 
the  Board  would  give  place  to  an  elected  County  Councii- 
The  clauses  which  gave  effect  to  this  revolution  came  late  is 
the  Bill.  They  were  not  reached  in  Committee  till  tbe  IOtb«l 
July.  The  vast  miijority  of  Members  were  primarily  intertsud 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  Bill.  The  House  was  g«ttiii{ 
weary  :  the  f  lovern  ment  was  eager  to  make  progress :  do  Opp<K> 
tunity  presented  itself  for  what  might  be  termed  s  teond' 
reading  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  constitutional  cbuge 
involved  in  the  London  clauses.  The  bulk  of  tbe  London 
Unionist  Members  were  new  to  Parliament,  and,  as  has  bM> 
pointed  out,  had  won  tbcir  elections  in  1865  and  1SS6  ofi 
totally  different  issues.  At  that  time  there  was  no  coberent  , 
and   formed   opinion   amongst   their  supporters   which  cnl^fl 
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tbe  tahjtct,  mad  tbcy  vcie 
.  put*  decile  toUamta*  at  xhtix  vli^^aad 
LiH>|M»*la  erf  ifae  Commi— «  to  b«  Rttte  t 
Thoe  w«s  pert»pi  «  fsrther  w )o  lor  Umu 
die  tJMie  tbe  GwKTMMac  MMnd  tkaa  tkat  thn 
of  tb«r  wbls  iiliBi.— J  ihM  An 
it    I7    tbe    Mieriiw,    mlo^de    a/  the 

Gm  n^iag  Mr.  Ritefaie  BMd  xhrat  vonU: — 
■We d» »o>.m1  hmn ai^ P^  A>> *»»«iJ  ■«  e 

nil  imifiik  tn  MWenT  T  hefsv*  M^he  ekle  et 
TImj-h*  ^  AeliM^sa*ef « 

~    aae.liil  crf^i 

jm  Xtfi^oo  aitttio  III— fli    lariia  !■  A*  ■ 
IM  tbe  aml7£stnct  eoadk  wiA 
m^tja^n  1— aiiea.    BbI  ve  kk«e  fcU  tkel  tk  laliaAaebaB 
■d  e  jwpeiel  m  Am  tito  tmr  KII  mdd  km  aadelr 

A»  »  matter   of   fact,  elerea 
Goreraneat  >a^hc  u  make  ' 

great  problem,*  utd   to  cmte  tbe  admittedlj  111 11  mail   tooel 
lovcmiDfT  bodies.     Dsriap  that  intnrkl  tb«  Gwntr  Commeit, 


ere    to 

•ettlemeat  of  tke 


opIcCf 


nunde  tbr  Ciij,  bu  toweivd  kbore  the  Te»trirt,  bv  its  t 
pMNt*,  by  tbe  use  of  tbe  en»  onr  which  it  rxerciic*  jons- 
fiflMW,  BAd  hj  tbe  pvblidtj  whicfa  bu  brea  pirn  to  iu  clcc- 
doM  and  procecdiagi.  It  hu,  pnbafn,  octcr  beea  nftcienily 
[WiHiiiMii  bow  dceoocTstic  U  ibe  ttstrm  on  wbicb  tbe  Comieil 
ia  elected.  Eatii  ti  tbe  ParUameatAry  diTuioas,  except  the 
Citj,  feiaroa  two  Cosocillon :  the  Citj  retontt  four.  Tbeae 
diriuoae  tuj  greatij  to  papalmtioo,  sad  al*o  ia  tateafale 
nloe.  On  ifae  «bole,  tbe  untioas  wbicb  are  below  tbe  memu 
betfa  in  popaletioa  and  rateable  valae  kre  ProgieuiTe,  wbile 
(bote  wbicfa  ue  ia  both  mpecta  mbore  the  meaa  ue  ^liiilinia 
Fut  inrtaaor,  tbcre  »rc  seTen  dii-iiinai  of  the  Tower  HamleCt, 
mcfa  refanuog  two  CooaciUon.  Tbe  ootnbiaed  electoralc  of 
ibeac  tevcn  ditittotu  asmbers  49.409,  ai>d  the*  marn  to  tbe 
Cwiiicil  14  Pro|;rifiures.  Compare  witb  this  rcptraenlaii»a  tbat 
o(  K^w  of  the  uilt  f rowiag  dUtrictt  ia  ibe  oouktits  of  LofMloo. 
\m  ••  take  lerea  iltrisioai:  DalwJch,  wtih  aa  electorate  of 
U,Ka;  C3qibMB,  15,376;  Fulbam,  15.7a7;  HamBkenmilfa. 
LewitbuD,  U,431  ;  Wandiwortb,  :!0.758 ;  aod 
14,23<>.  This  fiTM  a  total  electorate  of  109,0SS, 
Ficura*  14  Moderate*  to  oppose  the  14  Proftesstres  wbo 
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represent  the  49,409  clcclor*  of  the  Tower  Harnleti,  We  mir 
turn  for  a  moment  to  ratrahle  rnluc.  St,  George's  in  tbe  E»tt, 
with  R  ratcMble  v«lue  of  ^  1  l>,<>'tt)/.,  lias  th«  came  represeatuina 
on  the  Council  as  St.  George's,  Hanover  Squitie,  with  * 
rateable  value  of  1.981,679/.  The  only  different*  between 
tliem  is  thut  the  member*  for  the  formerdiclrict  are  Progrectivet, 
while  those  for  the  latter  arc  Moderates.  IletbnnI  Grwn  retami 
four  Councillors, all  Pro  press  i  trs  ;  its  rateable  vitltic  is -153,5X0/- 
Kcnsington  has  the  same  rrprrsrntation  ;  but  its  rateable  ralof 
is  1,767,390/.,  Mid  iu  representatives  are  Moderates. 

Then,  the  suffrage  on  wliicb  County  Couiicillurs  is  elecK^ 
works,  in  London  at  all  events,  disadvaniageoualy  to  Coo- 
servatism.  It  differs  from  the  Parliamentary  Imnchis*-  in  thai 
it  includes  women  voters,  who,  when  Conscrvativr,  show  « 
marked  disinclination  to  record  (heir  votes;  and  in  that  tbi- 
service-franchise  and  lodger  voters,  both  of  whom  in  Loodon 
arc  predominantly  Conscrvnlive,  arc  omitted  from  it.  Beyoni) 
this,  while  in  Parliamentary  election*  a  man  who  possesses  tbc 
Te<|uisi[e  qualification  in  two  or  more  separate  boroughs  ids; 
give  his  vote  in  each,  in  the  County  Council  elections  he  an 
only  record  his  vote  io  one  division. 

At  this  point  a  comparison   with   the  systems  which  prr- 
vail    in    some    Continental  capitals  may  be  instructive.     Tbt 
Municipal  Council   of  Paris,  like  that  of  all   other   FfcmIi 
towns,  IS  eletrted  on  an  equal  manhood  suffrage.     Tbts  Conndl 
votes  or  withholds  the  necessary  grants  of  money.      *  Bnt  Psm 
is  still  actively  governed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  aiw!  hii 
colleague  the  Picfect  of  Police,  both  of  whom  are  appointed  bj 
the    general    Government    and    are    amenable    directly    to  tbt 
Minister  of   the    Interior':*  and,  although    the   eight    or  tM 
standing  Committees  of  the  Municipal  Council  'are  nt  pains 
to  acquaint  themselves  with   all  the  departments  of  practical 
municipal    activity,   they    have    no    immediate    authority  ovM 
the  administTTitive  mitchine.  .  .  .  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is,  in 
tad,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,    with  complete  executive  authority.' 
In  Belgium,  under  a  law  of  1895,  no  man  can  vole  at  municipal 
rieclinns  unless  he  bos  reached  thirty  vears  of  age.      To  entitle 
him  to  a  vote  he  must  then  have  been  a  resident  of  the  town  (or 
three  years.     An  additional  vote  is  given  to  men  with  families, 
who  are   above  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and    who   have  Itousn 
of  A  certain  assessment.     A  third  vole  is  given  to  owners  of 
property  who  derive  an  income  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs   a  year   from   real   estate.     In   Holland   the  muntcipsi 
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franrhlae  ie  limited  to  men  of  over  twrtity-tlinw  jears  of  agr, 
wlio  ftre  puling  a  UntNtax  of  nt  lea»t  l«-n  gnihli^ra,  or  direct 
pertonnl  tAxn  "(  nn  Amount  which  varies  acoonling  to  tfac 
fMputnuon  of  the  towns.  These  liuiuiions  reduce  the 
electorate  to  about  one  roter  for  e»ery  fifteen  people. 
The  .Mayors,  or  Burgom  esters,  are  appoinlei)  by  the 
Sr>vprrif;n  for  six  years.  In  Italy  illiteracy  is  an  absolute 
diii({iialilication  for  the  maaicipal  franchisTi  and  this  in  clfoct 
dcprivi-s  fifty  per  crnt.  of  the  adnit  male  rilizens  of  ihcir  voles. 
In  Prussia  the  system  is  not  uniform.  Changes  are  frequent 
in    the    urban    oonslitutions ;    but    on    the    whole    the   main 

irinciples  which  characterised  Slein'a  legislation  in  1806  are 
retained.  The  voters  are  divided  into  three  classes  accordini; 
to  the  amount  of  their  coniribations  to  the  taxes,  '  At  a  Berlin 
Election  in  lt598,  hold  in  one-third  of  the  <Iislricts,  for  the 
fenewnl  of  one-third  of  the  Council,  there  were  registered  as 
qBalified  voters  111,63?  men,  of  wham  i!,04^  were  in  the  first 
dasB,  18,rUtl  in  the  second,  and  96,548  in  the  third.'  Of  thece 
classes  i>7(>,  4,8.^8,  and  25,596  appeared  respectively  at  the  poll. 
'But  each  class  chooses  its  third  of  the  monioipal  council, 
regardless  of  the  force  it  musters  at  the  poll.'  In  Vienna  a 
tai-pnying  Qualification  has  always  excluded  the  great  mass  of 
inbourers.  The  minimum  was  reduced  in  1SCI5  to  five  floTiDS. 
In  addition  voters  must  be  twenty- four  years  of  age.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  tbc  adult  men  are  excluded  from  the  franchise 
by  these  restrictions.  Independently  of  the  tax-paying  quali* 
ficalion  the  rote  is  given  in  resjiect  of  professions.  All  clergy- 
men, all  teachers,  and  indeed  all  those  whom  we  should  call 
the  professional  class,  receive  votes.  An  electorate  of  sixty 
thousand  is  thus  produced,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  one 
million  and  a  half.  This  is  sab-dividcd  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  is  composed  of  the  tax-payers  who  pay  a  tax  of 
ftt  least  2()0  florins,  the  second  of  those  who  pay  (me  of  not  less 
than  30  florins,  and  the  third  of  all  others.  The  vote  of 
members  of  the  first  chkss  is  worth  three  time*  as  much  as  that 
of  those  in  the  second,  and  nearly  nine  times  as  much  as  that 

if  those  in  the  third  class. 

Compate  with  these  restrictive  systems  the  democratic 
aystem  of  our  metropolis.  In  the  County  of  London  the  one 
sppATent  check  upon  the  power  of  mere  numbers  in  the 
«lec(or3te  is  the  presenoe  on  the  Council  uf  ninetM:n  sclecte<] 
Aldermen.  But  this  institution,  though  it  has  certainly  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  Council  tome  men  of  distinction  and  of 
special  knowledge,  has  not  in  fact  helped  the  minority  there. 
Tbe   majority   h»*   made   use  of   iu  pOHor  of   selection    to 
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tltengthcn  its  own  nnlc>,  and  so  to  ^ve  eveo  ■   cumulnlire 
importuioe  to  the  primary  results  of  tbe  popular  vote.     And  ja 
tUe  iat(^r«tts  tbat  Uavc  li««a  entrusted  to  tbe  admmisir&itoD  of 
tbe  Council  are  vasllv  ||>reateT  than  those  of  any  of  the  citki 
whose  conititutions  hare  been  sketched.     A  reference  to  •oar 
of  the  details  of  its  ndministrative  funnlions  wilt  pcrhnps  gin 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  neocssary  lalwurt.     The  Couotj 
Council     trnnsACt*    its    i(nme<)iKte    work    tlirough    Iweaty-vs 
Standing  Coinmittees.      In    addition   it   nominates    twenty  of 
its  members  to  the  Teehnical  Educ«tioa  Board,  and  sends  six 
Councillors  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  one  to  tbe  Lea 
ConBerrancy  Board.     The  Chairman,  in  bis  annual  review  of 
the  Council's  work  for  the  year  ending  on  Marcb  31st,  1897, 
stated  that  the  Standing  Committees  bad  '  held  more  thHO  1,$00 
meetings  during  that  year.'     But  this  bald  statistic  fails  togire 
any  adei^uate  idea  of  the  vostness  and  variety  of  the  acceatsn 
administrative  work  of  the  Council.     Its  Finance  Commitxeeu 
directly  concerned  with  a  ^ross  debt  amounting  to  89,377,81^., 
which  is  reduced  by  the  sum  of  113,710,726},,  loans  to  otbn 
bodies,  and   Tarious  assets,  to  a  net  liability  of  20,0^3,T73iL 
During  the   nine  years  ending  on  March  31tl,   1898,  it  bu 
expraded  on  capital  account  a  total  sum  of  7,475,638/.,  wliicb 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  following  objects: — 

£ 

On  Main  Dnutiago 1,151,835 

Ptkiks  an<t  Open  Spaces  .  .  .  6^9,162 
Bluckwall  TuniKd  ....  l,29'i,607 
Honsing  of  the  Worlctng  tiamo*  790,094 

Limatic  AsjluiQK 1,097,680 

Tramways 808 ,  343 

Stn-bt  ImproveiaciiUi  ....  66S,953 
Miiicullaueous 1.137.664 


£7.575.638 


No  statutory  limitation,  it  will  be  understood,  has  been  pUctdii 
as  has  been  done  even  in  some  of  tbe  cities  of  the  United  StatSi 
on  the  amount  the  Council  mav  spend,  or  tbe  rate  it  may  leer. 
The  estimated  expenditure  foV  1897- S  was  2,700,499f.  The 
ground  rents  and  «urplut  lands  belonging  to  tbe  Couodl  (A 
December  31it,  ii>'J7,  wcrv  valued  at  2,&.34,419f. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  administrative  work  carried  Ml 
br  the  Committees,  certain  facts  may  be  stated.  Lost  year  tb' 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  controlled  a  staff  of  l,05fi  men;  it* 
disbursements  on  maintenance  account  amounted  to  162,807b 
One  Committee  in  tbe  same  year  was  responsible  for  ibe  osff 
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of  14,000  insane  prrcnnt ;  nnothnr  bnil  cbftTgc  of  two  grcal 
intluilrinl  anil  refDrniiitory  ichonlt.  The  Building  Acts  Ci>m- 
mittee,  amongx  a  mus  uf  ileuJlvd  kuperviuun  uf  new  building!, 
dealt  with  4,032  dangerDiis  Mnicturei.  Th«  Higbwit^i  Com- 
mittee i*  now  dircciTy  workiDg  important  linp*  of  iramwa}!! 
in  South  London.  The  Improvement!  CommiUee,  besides 
mnny  minor  local  improTctncnU,  ba>  obtained  pArlinmcntnry 
powers  to  widen  the  Strand,  and  is  seeking  power  to  con- 
struct tbe  long-desired  great  thoroughfare  between  Hulbom 
and  the  Strand.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  imporc- 
ance  of  tbe  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Main  Drainage, 
the  Bridges,  the  Pnblic  Health,  and  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committees.  Their  titles  lufficientlj  explain 
the  rhnrnrtrr  of  their  functions.  The  Technical  Education 
Board  has  just  been  recognised  by  the  Bducation  Department 
as  tbe  authuritr  in  London  for  secondary  education.  It 
expends  something  like  liO,()00/.  a  ^ear,  principally  in  grants 
in  aid  of  some  100  science  and  *n  institutions,  and  on 
scholarships.  In  addition,  it  maintains  its  own  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Hegenl  Street,  and  there  conducts  Tery 
SDCcessfol  clssfcs  in  glass-work,  lead-work,  enamelling,  book- 
binding, and  kindred  practical  arts.  It  has  a  similar  school 
in  Camberwell,  Another  school — Bolt  Court — is  devoted  to 
lithographic  and  photographic  trades;  and  a  fourth  school  in 
Hackney  has  been  specialised  for  the  teaching  uf  building  arts. 
To  many  minds,  the  business  entrusted  to  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  wilt  appear  the  most  attractive  nf  all  the 
manifold  duties  to  which  Councillors  may  give  their  time. 
This  Committee  last  year  expended  09,303/.  tn  the  maintenance 
of  tbe  eighty-seven  open  spaces  under  its  nintrol,  the  tutui 
acreage  of  which  was  3,742.  Few  Londoners  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  charm  of  some  of  these  gardena.  Everyone,  of 
ooar*e,  knows  Battersea  Park  and  its  sub-tropical  garden.  Most 
people*  are  probably  aware  that  ihc  gardens  on  tbe  Embank- 
iDcnt  arc  kept  up  by  the  Council.  In  each  near  suburb  there 
srr  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  make  use  of 
Mch  purely  urlnn  open  spaces  as  Kennington  or  Finsbury  or 
SoDtbwaik  Park,  or  spots  like  Telegraph  Hill,  just  saved  from 
tbe  attack  of  encroaching  builders,  and  laid  out  in  the  con- 
notional  pattern  of  an  artificial  town  public  garden.  But  how 
nany  Londoners  realise  tbal,  besides  these  not  too  alluring 
let  ting -pi  aces,  the  Council  is  the  keeper  of  some  old  country 
gudcns,  of  some  old  and  aristocratic  country  homes,  still 
tncbanged  and  unijioilt,  and  rich  with  all  the  characteristic 
dtttm  of  luch   ancient   haunts?      In   the  north  of   London, 
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C!itsol<I  Pnrk,  at  Stoke  Ncwingion,  nn<l  Watertow  Park,  liw 
lliglignt«,  nre  dclightrul  ipecimen*  of  EoglUh  countrv  Ko'^nt- 
The  fonner  ii  remarkable  for  th*  variety  of  its  binl-life.  In 
the  west,  Raventourt  I'ark,  near  Hammersmith,  is  of  the  samr 
character,  and  is  particularly  distinguiihril  bj  its  finr  lirolwr. 
In  tlip  soalh,  Brockwcll  Park,  at  Hemp  Hill.  potM?t«es — aloae 
amongst  the  parks  of  London  —  an  olO  wallcd-^rtlen,  wllti 
its  fruit-trM-x,  and  nnritrnl  ftnwrr  Uirders.  In  the  sfrutb-ntl, 
different  in  kind,  are  Hostal  Heath  and  Woods,  of  ISi  arrn. 
This  is  still  a  piece  of  wild  woodland,  covered  with  bracken, 
and  deeply  shaded  bv  firs,  oak,  birch,  and  hollies.  In  ihr 
north  again,  beyond  Ilampstesd,  Goldcr's  Hill  has  just  hft* 
added  to  London's  estate.  This  was  the  much  Catetl-for  hotitt 
of  Sir  Spcnorr  Well*.  In  'The  Kngliih  Flower  Garden' 
Mr.  William  Kobinson  sclrcls  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  of 
this  place  as  his  tjipic-nl  illutiralion  of  the  natural  style  of 
garden.  It  is  indeed  a  Invely  spot,  adorned  with  rare  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  yet  in  places  a  wild  garden,  and  still  viaitcd  li; 
niehtingalcs  and  cuckoos.  i  •        ■-'■  - 

I'his  inadrquntc  summary  of  a  few  only  of  llie  dolik*  w6idf 
the  Committers  of  the  Council  ai«  called  upon  toditchnrge  mj 
yet    give   somL-  idea  of  the  weight  of   the   huidtn    which  ItK 
Legislature  imposed  upon  what  Lord  Itandolph  Churchill  would 
faavo  called  a  'frankly  democratic'  body.     Had  the  creators  of 
this  body  any  ground  for  believing  that  so  great  and  novel  aa 
experiment  in  administration  would  be  justified  and  saved  by 
the  chanirier  of  the  men  who  would  guide  and  work  this  huge 
administrnlive   machine?     In  every  other  county  of    England 
there  was  a  class  of  resident  and  popular  gentlemen,  with  whoni 
the  faithful    discharge  of  local   public  duties  had    be<-ume  an 
hereditary  and  recognised  obligation.     There  waa  no  such  clasf 
in  London.     Notoriously,  the   vestries  always  laboured   unde^ 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  services  of  leisuiei)  Londoners  of 
repute  and  position.     Even   in  the  City,  with  all  its  historical 
fame  and  its  present  splendour,  the  Corporation  had   for  year* 
past  failed    tu  attract    to    itself   the  merchant    princes    or  tbtf 
leading  citizens  of  London.       In    tome    respects,    it    must    baj 
granted,  the  Council  has  been  fortunate.     It  has  as  ret  alway<J 
obtained  the  services  of  a  considerable  number  of  Councilloril 
who  have  worked  with  genuine  iceal  and  true  unselfishness,     li] 
has  been  served    by  an    cuemplary   staff.     But  the  number 
its   really  working  members    has  always  hern    loo  sm»ll, 
from    the   beginning  too   many  of   its  Councillors    have    heed) 
induced  to  enter  its  walls  by  political  motives,  and  for  palilicalj 
objects.     Of  the  members  of  ilie  Council  whidi  was  elected  ii' 
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1895,  tbittf-four  stoml  fAr  ParliatnenI  «t  the  Geneml 
ElwtioQ  in  ibe  utme  rear.  Twelve  were  peers — poHlical  peers, 
hftviog,  with  thi;  exception  of  Lord  Cndo^n,  no  special  or 
(litliacl  London  interest — and  seren  werv  labour  members, 
chnsm  to  r«pfrs«nt  ccrtsin  adt-ancvd  victri  of  «ociaI  and  class 
politics.  Thus  no  less  thitn  fifi^'-rour  members  of  that  Council 
were  sctive  political  partisans.  At  the  elections  to  the  i>ext 
Council  in  IH'JS  a  smaller  number  of  pe^rs  and  members  of 
ParliameDi  came  forward  as  candidates;  but  their  places  were 
taken  by  active  young  members  of  the  turo  party  propagandist 
chibs,  the  Unionist  United  and  the  Glndstoninii  Eighty  Club. 
In  troth  there  could  be  no  more  striking  and  melancholy  illus- 
tration ot  the  practical  working  of  representative  institutions 
in  the  metropolis  than  was  alforded  by  the  incursion  Into  all 
the  poorer  division*  of  these  budding  politicians  as  candidates 
for  admiaaiun  to  a  purely  administrative  body.  The  secretary  of 
each  of  these  organisations,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  com* 
miltec  of  each  club,  together  with  a  host  of  their  colleagues,  took 
the  field,  and  pretended  to  be  profoundly  interested  tn  th«  local 
■flairs  of  parishes  which  they  had  nerer  entered  before,  and  in 
the  solution  of  administmtive  problems  of  whose  existence  they 
bad  just  leame*!  from  the  leaRets  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society  and  the  London  Reform  Union. 

At  the  suine  lime,  while  the  Ciiuiity  Council  was  assuming: 
this  great  poiition  and  exorcising  these  vast  powers,  the  local 
aslhorities  of  huge  parishes  were  still  condemned  to  be  known 
by  the  unattractive  and  misleading  title  of  vestry,  and  still 
hampered  by  the  co-existence  of  the  secondarily  elected  district 
boards,  and  lir  the  excessive  number  of  their  own  members. 
Even  Londoners  do  nut  rcalisi^  the  size  and  importance  of  smme  of 
the  parishes  governed  by  veslriej,  Li»eri>ool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  are  the  only  towns  in  England  which  exceed  in 
population  and  rateable  value  the  largest  of  these  veslry-govcmed 
parishes.  Islington  has  a  population  of  340,000 ;  and  tts 
lateable  value  is  1,?99,G33/.  This  valuation  is  higher  than 
that  of  Leerlt  or  ShefBrld.  In  respect  of  both  population  and 
valuation,  it  stands  above  Preston  and  Salfi>nl  pot  together, 
tbtrre  a  doubled  Portsmouth,  or  a  trebled  Southampton. 
Ltmbeib,  with  a  population  of  21*5,0:13,  and  a  valuation  of 
1,701,71^6/.,  exceeds  in  both  respects  Brighton  and  Croyilon,  or 
CardilTand  Derby,  combined.  Kensington,  with  170,IG5  souls, 
tawbcs  the  enormous  rateable  raluc  of  3,1(>7,901/.,  while  St. 
Gsor^'s,  Hanover  Square,  with  iu  comparatively  small  area, 
has  a  valuation  of  1,!)89,437/.  The  vestry  of'  St.  Pancras 
■dmiainav  the  local  afTain  of  234,.37il   people,   or  a   larger 
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populalion  than  ibat  of  Bradford,  Bristol,  Hull,  or  Xottingbam. 
That  of  Hackney  provides  for  ^13,t)44  inliabilsnU,  or  n  larger 
popuUtion  ihon  that  of  Ncwcaatlc-on-TyDcor  L«icrtter.  Again, 
to  compare  some  of  these  London  parishes  wilb  Hnglish  coun- 
ties, Battersea  lias  a  larger  population  tlian  Buck  ingbamsb ire, 
in  which  a  Countj  0>uncil  and  ibrtie  municipal  corporations 
conduct  local  afTairs;  and  the  Camberwell  vestry  administers 
the  business  of  more  iababitunis  than  in  Oxfordshire  are 
gOTemed  by  a  County  Council  und  five  municipal  corponUions, 
besides  District  and  Parish  Councils. 

Nerenbeless,  precipitate  as  was  the  action  of  the  riralors  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  little  as  they  apparently 
appreciated  the  full  gravity  of  the  experiment  they  were  making, 
when  with  light  hearts  they  sul>stttute<l  a  |>»puUrly  cIccIgiI 
body  for  the  Metrop<)lilan  Board  of  Works,  the  alep  then  taken 
was  one  that  could  not  be  retraced.  Anv  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  London  local  institutions  was  bound  to  proceed  on  lines 
consistent  with  a  recognition  of  this  central  and  dominant  fact. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  against  the  London  County  CoudgU, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  negligible  body.  Indeed,  for  an  adtninis* 
trative  body,  it  has  been  almost  too  interesting.  It  immediately 
arrested  public  attention.  At  first  it  evoked  a  warm  burst 
of  civic  enthusiasm,  but  it  soon  spnrad  di-t-]>  political  alarm. 
Latterly,  its  action  has  tended  to  provoke  lucal  and  no n -political 
jealousies.  But,  whatever  else  it  has  done,  it  has,  trom  iu 
very  birth,  forced  Londoners  to  think  more  than  they  ever  had 
thought  before  about  the  administration  of  their  local  alTairs. 

It  will  be  well  to  sketch  in  tough  outlines  the  movement 
of  London  opinion  on  ibis  subject  since  1888.  This  will  show 
how  by  degrees  there  h.is  shapetl  itself  out  of  various  elemonts 
a  widespread  consensus  of  judgment  in  favour  of  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  Government's  new  Bill. 

The  first  elections  for  the  Council  were  held  in  1889. 
London  Unionists  as  a  body,  following  the  express  advice 
of  tbeir  leaders,  ditl  not  fight  these  contests  on  strict  party 
lines,  and  did  not  invoke  the  formal  aid  of  their  party 
organisations.  No  doubt  Conservatives,  when  (hey  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  poll,  voted  fur  those  candidates  who  with 
doubtful  wisdom  had  christened  themselves  Moderates ;  bat 
these  candidates,  as  a  rule,  made  rather  an  ostentatious  display 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  political  nominees,  and  that,  U' 
relumeil,  they  would,  apart  from  all  party  considerations,  da 
the  administrative  work  which  Parliament  had  delegated  to  the 
Council.  Very  diflerrnt  were  the  temper  and  the  conduct  of 
the  other  side.     Kvei^wbere  the  Kadicals  by  their  associations 
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sad  clubf  gmvfi  an  enthutiaslic  support  to  (he  policy  and 
cand!(1nlutet  of  tbnse  who  cninu  forward  with  thn  tprcious 
ilcscriptiiin  of  ProgrcMive*,  The  result  inigbt  liave  been 
forcKi-n.  A  I»rg*  Progressive  majority  was  r*turn«d,  incluiling 
to  its  ranks  many  direct  roprosentativci  of  organised  labour, 
many  avowed  or  Tittnal  diiciplei  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and 
many  preachers  of  manicipal  socinlism.  Much  the  same  thing 
happened  at  thr  next  elections  in  ISl'i!,  when  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  lyondun  was  ebhingawny  from  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  in  ofTice  nearly  six  years.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  Progressives  had  struck  a  really  responsive  chord  in 
the  minds  of  ibe  working  classes.  Their  promises  included 
everything  that  was  positively  attractive  to  a  non-ratepayer  in 
the  domestic  programme  of  the  Kadical  party.  They  oould 
and  did  omit  all  reference  to  any  item  in  its  foreign  or  general 
policy  which  was  of  disputable  popularity.  Their  Works 
PaiMTtment,  their  sanguine  schemes  for  appropriating  the 
undertakings  of  the  water  and  gas  companies,  encourt^ed  hopes 
of  A  labour  Paradise,  to  be  managed  in  tbe  most  sympathetic 
spirit  by  trade  unionists  for  trade  unionists.  Apart  from  this, 
the  genuine  zeal  and  hard  work  of  many  of  the  Progressive 
Councillors  was  unquestionable.  The  practical  results  obtained 
in  several  non-parlitan  departments — such  as  that  of  the  Parks 
— were  admittedly  nilmirnhle.  In  Lont  Koseliery  the  Prrw 
gressives  had  a  spokesman  who  could  express  Ihetr  aspirations 
with  cIoqucnc(^,  and  who  yet  had  tbe  sobriety  and  delnchmem 
occasionally  to  repress  the  excesses  of  his  followers.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  no  eloquent  leader:  in  truth,  there  were 
no  ideas  to  be  eloquent  about.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that 
in  opposition  to  Ihf  ambitious  proposals  of  the  Progressives  tlie 
altitnilo  of  the  Moderate*  slinuld  have  been  a  negative  one; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  display  to  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  vastness  and  tlie  variety  of  the  functions 
entrusted  to  them.  It  was  gratuitously  repellent  titat  they 
should  be  constantly  carping  at  and  depreciating  even  the  solid 
and  good  work  which  was  being  accomplisbrd  by  themselves 
and  their  colleagues  on  many  of  the  Council's  Committees. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Kule  Government  took  ofRce 
in  tbe  summer  of  1892 ;  and  the  concurrence  of  a  Radical 
majority  at  Westminster  with  a  Progresiive  majority  at  Spring 
Gardens  stimulated  the  activity  of  Progressive  wire-pollers. 
It  bad  always  been  a  darling  dream  of  the  Progressives  to  get 
rid  of  the  City  and  its  Corporation,  to  transfer  ils  endowments 
tu  the  Council,  and  to  transform  the  latter  into  the  one  all- 
powerful  municipality  for  the  whole  County  of  London,     la 
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(be  sprinn  of  1893  they  induced  ihe  Goveroment  to  appoint 
a  Roval  C-omtnission  'to  consider  th«  proper  conditions  nndcr 
which  the  amklgamslion  of  the  City  and  County  can  bo 
«ficcted,  and  to  tnnk<!  (prcidc  and  practical  proptxnli  for  that 
purpose.*  In  othcri  department*  of  what  may  l)c  cnliiKl  llieir 
political  or  Parliamentary  action,  ihif  Progrcisives  were  lesa 
successful.  Indeed,  in  tb«ir  Parliainentary  methods  they 
disclosed  an  intemperate  xcal  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  their 
importance,  which  offended  the  {•eneral  aense  of  the  1  loose  of 
Commons,  and  exposed  their  procedure  to  some  sharp  rebmfi 
thcxv.  They  had  a  pet  theory  for  giving  cfTrct  to  the  principlo 
of  iKtlcrment  in  making;  street  improvcmrals:  hut  because 
Committees  of  both  Houses  refused  to  sanction  it,  they 
coDstaatly  refused  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the  most 
necessary  of  public  works.  They  aou^bt  to  evade  the  Standing 
Oidejs  of  Parliament,  and  to  saddle  the  owners  of  property 
with  an  entirely  now  tax  by  means  of  a  Private  instead  of  a 
Public  Bill:  and  when  tfan  London  Owners'  Improvcmeata 
Kate  Ijili  was  thrown  out  t>a  this  point  of  order,  they  found  in 
this  mishap  a  fresh  reason  for  refusing  to  procee«l  with  street 
improvements.  Into  iheii  Bills  fur  purchasing  the  under- 
takings of  the  water  companies  they  inserted  terms  of  purchase 
so  manifestly  unfair  as  to  excite  the  opposition  of  those  who  on 
general  grounds  might  have  favoured  the  equitable  acquisition 
of  the  companies'  property.  So  much  for  the  Parliamentary 
action  of  ihe  Progressives  in  those  days. 

The  publication  by  one  of  their  leaders,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
of  his  '  London  Prt^ramme,'  disclosed  the  ultimate  aims  of  ths 
logical  collectivists.     In  it  he  wrote: — 

*  It  is  probablii  that  pnbtio  ownersJtip  of  tlin  meauK  of  onjoymool 
will,  for  a  long  time,  otUalriD  public  ownership  of  thu  means  of  pra- 
dnotion.  But  whun  LoDdon  a  gas  and  water  and  markt^tn  arc  ownod 
and  controlleil  by  its  puhlio  authurilica;  when  its  triLmways  and 
porhaps  ita  local  railwuyH  aru  luaaagod,  like  its  roada  and  parks,  not 
for  pnvato  pnifit,  Init  fur  pubtlo  use;  whuu  tho  uielniputiH  at  Iiiogth 
paasoiMCS  its  own  rivur  iitid  its  ovra  ducks;  wlic-u  itx  fitv  la  suouro 
from  inttividual  tyrauuy,  and  its  aitisaus'  divotliugs  from  the  whima 
of  philanthropy ;  when,  in  short,  Louiitiii  colkctivi-ly  ronlly  takea  ifai 
own  life  into  its  own  hands,  a  vast  army  of  London's  citizi^ua  will  bo 
(liMetiy  ennlled  in  London's  eenrioe.  The  example  of  short  boon 
of  lahoot,  adoqnate  nunioiiun  wages,  and  legtdaiity  of  employmottt 
set  hj  this  great  woployer  of  laliour  will  go  ftr  to-  oxtingut^  lh6 
"sweater."  as  it  will  have  done  to  sapersed«  the  demoraliung 
scramble  for  work  at  the  dock  gates.'    (I'agee  212,  313.) 

Mr.  Webb  was  examined  before  the  Labour  Commission,  and 
in  answer  to  the  cjacstioa  what  limit  bo   would   put  to   tho 
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extension  nf  municipal  tazfttion,  ho  replied  t '  I  bave  no  limit  to 
the  puuible  cxtMition ' ;  kiuI  when  MKntI,  '  SuppoaioK  it  bod  to 
go  as  far  as  twcntj  shillings  in  ttii:  pound  ? '  hn  said  :  '  Tbat  is 
a  consumuinlion  1  should  viutr  without  anv  alarm  whatever.' 
The  cailier  opposition  of  the  Moderate  partj'  to  the  I'ro- 
ives  gained  stieDgtb  from  these  illustrations  of  the  ulterior 
of  tbejr  leaders^  Even  indifferent  Loi>don  electors 
;aa  to  mo  that  ihcy  must  make  some  effort  to  check  these 
.br-rea<:hing  designs.     The  pendulum,  too,  of  general  political 

iniun  Lnil  liugun  lo  swing  bock.  The  feeling  of  London  had 
d  strongly  agninsl  the  policj'  of  the  fioverntnent.     Apnrt 

<m  the  political  and  econoinieul  fears  which  the  Pnigressives 
bad  aroused,  their  centralising  tendencies  had  seriously  pro- 
voked local  aenttmeac  uid  offended  the  membert  of  local 
goriming  UMliM.  ,     ■_,(,.,.   „,  ,  ^         ,      .      p     ,  „  ,  i 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  sdmulas  was  gircn  to  the  groving 
(fMUng  in  mnny  districts  in  favour  of  decentralisation  by  tho 
Report  of  the  very  Cominissioa  which  bad  been  appoinU'd, 
St  the  inslance  of  the  Progressives,  to  draw  up  a  practical 
■cbemc  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of 
London.  The  reference  to  it  was  mandatory  and  simple. 
It  was  directed  '  to  consider  the  proper  conditions  under  which 
tbfl  amalgnmation  of  ibo  City  and  County  of  London  can  be 
effected,  and  to  make  specific  and  practical  proposals  for  that 
purpose.'  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  w.-ii  Chairman  of  this  Koyal 
Commission,  and  its  otlier  members  were  L<ord  Farrer, 
Mr.  R.  IX  Holt,  ex-Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  i^mith. 
Town  Clerk  of  Uirmingham.  This  was  certainh'  not  a  body 
that  could  have  been  led  astray  by  any  ulterior  Tory  designs. 
In  fact  it  faithfully  discharged  iu  mandate.  It  elaborated  aa 
ingenious  scheme  by  which  (he  City  should  be  viitualty  merged 
in  the  County  Council,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  should 
become  the  L.ord  Mayor  of  i-im<lon,  nod  should,  with  the 
Council,  perform  all  those  ceremonial  functions  which  have 
sradually  devolved  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Londoik.  Bui  the  Commissioners  did  much  mon.  They 
iberstely  travelled  outside  the  strict  limits  of  their  reference, 

d  made  some  most  suggestive  recommendations  in  favour  of 
'*  enhancing  the  status '  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the  local 
puthorities, 

Tb«y  lecommeitded,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Report, — 

"^Uist  everything  [KMsiblo  Ehoold  be  done  to  maintain  tho  Btrengtht 
fttltfiorit;,  and  dignity  of  the  ]oeal  bodies  of  London  :  and  that  in 
the  parliiidii  of  fimctiiMiB  bstwecin  the  central  nathority  »«<)  tho  looal 
authoritieu,  the  IwrmeB  i^otdd  bo  relieved  of  all  ■dnuui  strati  to  details 
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for  ifbtcb  ilB  intorreDtion  is  not  nuilj  aecci— ly,  and  tiw  hi 
siionld  be  cDtmslcil  with  over;  duly  Uiuy  ciui  («nnteui«Bll]r  diMfaUi 
In  t)i«  OBo  of  doubt  oiir  inclitiatioii  vuidd  incIiiMi  to  tbo  ■Uotiaaiit 
fnnotionB  to  IocbI  bodioH.'    (Pangnjili  48.) 

Again — 

*  They  think  it  important,  for  tbo  nko  of  the  digni^aoid  wfffffahifHi 
of  Uie  l<ical  bodies,  wfaoeo  status  ebonld  b«  ndanood  u  moA  « 
[HMtlblc,  as  woll  as  for  tlra  mko  of  tbo  ocniral  body — when  a  etc- 
tiuuoud  incToaeo  of  work  may  bo  cxpoctod,  requiring  nilief  ftva 
ncedloas  adniinistrativo  dotnil — that  no  dnttoa  aboald  be  thrown  on 
the  oeutnl  body  tliAt  can  equally  woU  bo  poifomied  by  tlie  toed 
autbonU«8.'    (Paragraph  106.) 

Funhcr,  they  declared  that  in  nineteen  tpeciGed  areas — 

'  tbo  vostricK  might  t>6  at  ouoo  styled  oouucila  and  invested  wiUi  Ibt 
priHlogo  of  cboosiuff  a  muyur,  so  that  within  each  of  tbese  oteaa  the 
mayor  and  council  ahould  bo  tbo  governing  body ' ;  (Paragraph  116.) 

and  in  indicating  some  of  the  guiding  principles  on  which 
the  delimitation  of  tbe  rest  o(  London  inio  areas,  to  be  managed 
by  similar  governing  bodies,  should  be  canicci  oui,  they  said : — 

*  (.'onsidorntioDH  of  tucal  feetiug  and  of  liivtorio  devolnpment  wooU 
bavo  to  bo  wcigWl  in  ouujuuctiuu  with  Uiumj  of  admiutstraliva  eon- 
voiiieiico  in  oxtvodiug  this  orgoiuMtliuu  to  the  r<iMt  of  tU«  mi 
(Paragraph  118.) 

•~  Not  long  before  the  pubUcntinn  of  this  Report,  in  the  summer 
of  1894,  tbe  London  Aiuniripnl  Society  was  slnT(r<l,  to  stimulate 
and  educate  opinion   on    municipal    matters  amongst    London 
Unionists.     It  announced  tliat  its  first  object  was  '  to  cxlnid 
nod  complete  tbe  policy  for  tbe  reform  of  London  government 
initiateil  by  the  Unionist  Ministry  of  1886-U2,  in  the  creation 
of  the  London  County  Council,  by  the  ealablishment  of  district 
councils  or  corporationc,  and  their  endowment  with  odeqaau 
authority.'     In  nil   its  subsequent  prnpngandn  this  Society  hot 
steadily  insisted  upon  the  impnrtanoe  of  this  object.      At  th« 
elections  for  the  County  Council  which  took  place  in  March 
1895  this  policy  was  expressly  and  universally  adopted  by  the 
Moderate  party,  and  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  pragrantme 
adopted  by  Moderate  candidates.     These  elections  resulted  in 
the  return  of  fifty-nine  Progressive  and  of  fift^'-nine  Moderate 
Councillors.     At  a  bjcTleciion  which  occurred  soon  afterword*- 
tbe  Modcrnle«  won   another  sent,  and  thus  secured  an  aduoK^ 
majority  of  tbe  elected  members  of  the  Council.     This  turn-" 
over,   and   the  overwhelming   victories   which    the    Unionists 
subsequently  gained  in  London  at  the  General  Parliamentai^^ 
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Election  uf  1395,  gave  the  Mixternto  paitjr  in  the  Council  ([Teat 
ZUorsl  influence,  ullbough  llic  turriving  Aldrrmcn,  who  hail  been 
nominMtcil  during  the  Progressive  prc<Iomtnnnc<-,  still  awured 
to  the  Progressives  an  actual  workiug  tnajoril^  down  to  March 
1898. 

Xtie  electiitns  uf  1899,  proviDjr,  ab  ihejr  ili<l,  thnt  the  Pro- 
gressives could   not  be  sure  of   havinj;  popular  opinion    cun- 
stAnlly  on  tbeir  side,  producctl  n  steadying  effect  upon  them. 
Partly  from  this  cause,  ntid  partly  bectiusc  of  the  actual  strenirtb 
of   the  Moderates  on  tb<!  Council,  they  did  little  between  iti'Hb 
aod    ItifiS  to  aUrm  or  irriute  the  electors,     Mr,  Sidney  Webb 
(loToted  himself  to  the  adinintble  work  of  the  Teclinical  Educa- 
tion Board.     The  count)'  tutc  actually  fell.     Dy  the  time  of  the 
elections  in   Match   Ib'.tS,  the  Projrressive  leader*  were  using 
much  tlie  same  language  in  favour  of  decentraliuiliun,  and  of 
incrcAsiog  the  dignity  of  the  local  authorities,  as  was  in  the 
mouibs  of  responsible  Moderates.     On  the  other  hand,  some 
CoDMiTstirc  politicians,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  working  of 
London  institutions,  and  of  the  true  London  sentiment,  began 
to  cherish  viLgue  ho{K's  that  their  party  would  efTei-t  some  change 
in  the  popular  conslitution  of  the  Council,  and  would  in  C(inie> 
quence  cripple  and  degrade  it.     No  Conservative  administrator, 
BO  oae  who  knew  anything  of  London  opinion  outside  VVett-end 
dabs,  did,  or  could,  encourage  tbi*  idcn.     But  some  casual  and 
inexplic.iblo  worxls  that  fell  from  Lord  Salisbury's  lipt  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  181>7  enabled  the  Progressives  to 
•cho  aimI  re-ecbo,  from  then  till  the  following  March,  tlie  cry  that 
it  WAS  the  intention  of  the  Government  'to  smash  the  County 
Council.'     It  was  impogiiblo  to  undo  the  effect    produoe«l   by 
this  charge.     In  Maruh    1898,  the   Progressives  gained  twelve 
leus,  and  won  a  substAntisl  majority  on  the  Council.     Many 
caaws,  ofooune,  contributed  to  this  unexpected  mault;  but  the 
PfOgreisives  owed  their  victory  principally  to  the  general  desire 
unoogst  the  balk  of  the  electorate  that  no  material  change  should 
be  made  in  the  |>(iiition  or  essential  powers  of  the  Council.     In 
its  effect  upon  the  chances  of  a  wise  settlement  of  the  problem 
of  Lonilun  government  this  was  n  fortunate  resulL     It  convinced 
the  most  reactionary  and  blin<l  of  London  Tories  that  any  direct 
attack  upon  the  status  of  the  Council  would  be  impolitic.    Coii- 
teqaenily,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Progressives  at  these  elections 
had  coniinitlnl  llu-mselves  to  reasonable  decentralisation,  and 
tou)  increase  in  the  dignity  of  the  local  bodies,  all  rcsponiiblc 
CoDWfvativcs  now  agreed  that  no  material  change  should   be 
mde  in  the  constitution  or  powers  of  the  central  body.     Thus 
tham  was  obtained,  after  ten  yean  of  discussion,  an  approximn- 
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tion  of  opinion  between  the  contending  particg  at  to  the  griural 
linct  on  which  the  further  [IcTclopmcnt  of  London  tnanicipt] 
inttilutiann  ihoiitd  priicwnl. 

The    gTiiwing    cmicurrvnee    of    opinion    had    been    farther 
mnnifr«ted    hy   the  spoiitaneotu  action  ni'  maiij'  of  the?  Tcitries 
betureeii   l^')5  and  ItiDtJ.      In  January  18^13  some  of  the  larger 
of  the  Schedule  A  vestries  forwarded  a  loeinorial  to  the  Prime 
Minister,    praying  that  elfect    might  be  giren    to    llie  recom- 
mendations ol  the  Koyal  Committion,  and  that  in  some  way 
or  other  their  parishe*  might  receive  rbarlers  nf  incorporation. 
In    1897    the  united    parishes  of   St,    John   and   8t.   Mar;garet, 
Wetttniiittcr,  and  the  parish  of  Kensington,  presented  [>ettlionf 
to    the    Privy  Council   piayiuK    for  charters  of   inooipomtion. 
But   it   was    announced    by    Mr.   Balfour    in    the    House  of 
Commoni  thai  the  Governnient  was  advised  'that  there  is  no 
lef^l  power  to  transfer  to  any  municipality  created  by  cbuttr 
within  the  area  of  London   the   right   to   perform  manicipti 
duties.'     Legislation,    therefore,    of  lome    kind    was    necessarj' 
before    any    of    (he   existing     local     authorities    could     obtala 
municipal  attributes.     The  next  step  taken  by  tbem  was  ibis 
Twenty  of  the  larger  vestries  under  Schedule  A  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  representioK  in  all  a  populalioD  of  2,600,413. 
anil  a  rateable  value  of  20,t>ii8,260/.,  agreed  upon  the  terms  of 
A  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister.     This  was  presented  to  him 
»nd  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  February  ISilS,  by  a  deputation 
from    these    vestries,      in    it    they    urged    the   <iovernmcnt    lu 
introduce  a    Bill    in    the    coming    session  to   omfer    on    their 
respective  districts  '  greater  civic  dignity,  at  least  commentursie 
wiUi    that  possessed  by  numerous    provincial    boroughs  of  far 
less  importance,'  but  'subject  to  such  qualilicationi  as,  in  tbe 
peculiar  circumstances  ot    the  metropolis,  shall  reserTe  to  tbe 
existing  central  authorities  the  manngement  of  such  matters  as 
shall  afTcct  London  a*  .■»  count/.'      In  the  (jgren's  Speech  vi 
that  year  it  was  announced  that  *a  measure  for  facilitating  (lie 
creation   of  municipalities   in    the   administrative   County  of 
London  will  be  brought  before  you,'     In  spite  of  this,  howerrr, 
the  promised  measure  was  not  introduced.    In  the  rocanliraetbe 
twenty  allied    vestries  were  not  resting  on  their  oars.     Acting 
partly  on  sugge«tion*  made  to  them  by  the  Duke  of  Devoosbire, 
they  continued  their  conferences  at    Westminster.      In   Mardi 
IkUtJ,  they  sent  to  the  Duke  a  statement  of  the  powers  wbicb 
they  tliought  should   be   tninsferied  from  the   central   to  (be 
local  atitliorities,  with  other  practical  recommendaliona  for  the 
details  of  the  proposed  legislation.     In  August  of  the  same 
Jtkr    tbey    coneiirred    in    a     Draft    Bill.       Tbit    VVesimioster 
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iference,  lu  i(  was  termed,  was  held  under  Conservative 
aoipices.  Sub*equeni)^  the  vestry  of  Islington,  n  Radical  body, 
lboug;ht  it  well  that  *.  supplcrinentary  (.ortrerente  should  be 
convened,  to  which  should  be  invited  representatives  rroro  the 
■mnller  vestries  and  district  bonrds,  which  hnd  not  takea  part  in 
the  proceedings  at  Wrdmtnstcr.  This  conference  met  at 
Islington.  There  were  present  at  it  the  representatives  of 
nineteen  localities  which  )ia<l  been  omitted  from  the  summons 
to  VVcslminsler.  Although  this  second  conference  was  held 
onder  distinctly'  Radical  inspirntioo,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  concluiions  at  which  it  arrived  did  not  differ  on  any 
material  point  from  those  which  were  embodied  in  the  VVest- 
minster  Draft  Bill. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  public  opinion  since 
18^8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  euiiditions  are  more  favourable 
for  legislation  on  the  question  of  London  government  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  agt>.  The  (lovernment  has  had  ample 
tinke  to  consider  the  problem.  Public  opinion  has  been  cdu- 
eslsd  by  County  Council  campaigns,  and  by  the  chronic  pro- 
paganda of  rival  Municipal  Societies.  Local  opinion  has  been 
•hajwd  by  conferences,  by  organised  efforts  to  obtain  charters  of 
incorporation,  and  by  the  puhticntion  of  Draft  Bills.  Many 
of  the  Lomlon  Unionist  members  are  now  comparatively  old 
Parliament.iry  hands  ;  and  even  those  of  them  who  have  safe 
teat*  have  been  forced  by  the  untoward  results  of  County 
Council  elections  in  their  own  divisions  to  pay  some  heed  to 
tbe  flow  of  London  opinion  on  municipal  tjueslions. 

On  its  side  the  Government  has  happily  decided  to  take  full 
•dvantage  of  those  favouring  conditions.  The  Bill  to  make 
batter  pft> vision  for  Local  Government  in  London  occupied  the 
fint  place  in  the  Cjueen's  Speech.  It  was  intn>du«Kl  immn» 
dlatcly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  debate ,on  the  Address.  It 
has  passed  it*  second  reading  before  Easter.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared by,  and  is  in  charge  of,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
In  undertaking  the  heavy  task  of  legislation  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Balfour  has  given  further  proof  of  his  versatility,  and  also 
•f  bis  industry  and  energy.  The  task  lay  auitc  outside  the 
Decessnry  duties  of  liis  nlBce  and  position,      nut,  both  by  his 

rcbes  on  the  first  and  the  second  reading  of  the  0111,  and  by 
Bill  itself,  it  is  dear  that  he  has  obtained  a  real  grasp  of 
ihenroblem  he  is  seekin;^  to  solve. 

The  main  lines  of  the  London  Government  Bill  are  these. 
It  recognises  the  fact  that  there  always  has  been,  and  that  there 
must  h«,  in  London  a  dual  system  of  administration — that,  in 
dtber  words,  there  must  be  a  central   authority  to  discharge 
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central  ciatics,  and  that  rsnfrcd  round  tbU  thero  mait  be  local 
authorities  to  pcTform  IqcaI  dulirt  within  llicir  iccpcctive  areas. 
Following  thn  precedent  of  ItJ^,  the  RiH  leaves  (he  Corporation 
of  the  Citv  nfone.     It  takes,  in  fat-l,  die  legislation  of  lSd8, 
and  the  [loiic^  nf  which  it   funned    hut  an    instalment,  at  the, 
starting-point  from  which  tbe  new  proposal s  shall  protreed.     Itj 
retains    the   central   County   Council,  :in<i    does   not   touch   iu| 
existing  conslilulton,  or  interfere  in  any  hoalile  spirit  with  its] 
essenlial  powers  or  status.      But  it  docs  propose  to  establish  the  f 
BUpptemcntal  local  bodies  which  it  was  always  the  inlention    of] 
Mr.  Kitcfaio  to  set  up.     It  ^ircs  fall  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Courtney's  C^immission,  that  three  bodies  shall  bo  j 
dignified,  and  invutctl  with  n»  many  powers  as  can  ooDvenicntly  . 
be  transferral  frrnn  the  Coanty  0>unril  to  tltem.     Its  primujl 
object   then,  it  may   be  saiil,   is   to  put  on  a  proper  basis  tb«J 
duality   of  London  intlitutions — to  establish  tbe  due  relationj 
and  balance  of  powers  between  ibe  central  and  the  local  autbo>| 
rities.      Since    18)56,   as  we    have    »cen,  tbe    County    Council' 
has  been  relatively  too  prominent  and   eialted,  because  (with 
the  exception  of  tbe  City)  the  locM   bodies  hare  sulTercd  from 
unattractive  title*,  from  an  excessive  numlier  of  members,  from 
tbe    co-existence    of  the    secondarily    electml    district    boaid* 
by  tbe  side  of  the  a4)ministTativc  vestries,  and  from  tbe  un<| 
merited  disrepute  which   has  clung  even  to   the  largest   and 
best-managed  vestries,  because  of  the  inisdnings  of  some  of  the 
smallest  and  most  backwarti  of  those  bodies.     The  local  bodies, 
therefore,  have   failed    to  attract   a  sufficient  number  of  good 
administrators,  and  have  not  stimulated,  or  even  representee!, 
the  full  local  feeling  and  life  of  their  own  districts.  liespectable 
as  their  management  of  local  affairs  has  generally  been,  Ihej 
bare  been  comparatively  inefficient  since  the  Act  of  1888  gave 
to  the  central  body  its  popular  composition,  it*  lai^  powers, 
and  its  huge  electomte. 

The  Bill  abolishes  all  these  existent  local  bcKlies.  It  provides 
that  the  whole  of  London  (except  the  City)  shall  be  divided 
into  metropolitan  boroughs.  In  each  of  these  boroughs  there 
will  be  esiablisbed  a  Council,  coiuisting  of  a  mayor,  idderraen, 
and  councillon,  Tbe  total  number  of  tbe  whole  Council  is  not 
to   exceed    seventy-two.     Tbe    Councils    are    to    hare    all    the! 

Eiwers  of  the  vestries,  and  of  such   bodies  as  Commissions  of 
ibraries  and    of  liaths   and    VVashhouscs.     Certain   'agrc«d' 
gwcrs  will    bo  at    once  transferred    to    them    by   the  County  ] 
luncil,  and  provision  is  made  for  future  transfers  of  powers. 
Since  tlie  revival  of  interest  in  the  development  of  Londoo, 
government  then  has  been  much  debate  amongst  reformers  »sj 
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rto  how,  and  on  what  prmciploi,  the  areas  of  the  new  local 
!  BUthoTities  sliould  be  defined.     Al  one  extreme  of  tboug^ht  U  waa 
I  contended  that  the  existing  areas  should  nowhere  bo  disturbed. 
i'Ko  doubt,  if  this  advice  were  adopted,  all  local  irritation  would 
>  be  avoided  ;  but,  admittedly,  tnftny  of  the  existing  districts  arc 
most  awkwardly  constituted.     The  soiallness  and  insignilicance 
rof  some  of  three  areas  have  opemted  a^rninst  the  granting  of 
I  powers  to  the  larger  and  mure  iinjKtrtant  districts,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  ungrudgingly  conceded,  and  the  same 
attributes  would  sc-em  tu  make  them  unfit  for  municip&l  incor- 
poration.    At   the  other    extreme  of  thought   were  tbo«e  who 
favoured  what  was  labelled  '  tenification,'  or  the  arbitrary  carving 
ap  of  London  into  ten   huffc  and   artificial   area*.      By   this 
course.  It  was  argncd,  municipalities  of  real  importance  would 
be  created,  attrnctivc   to  the  best  citizens  by  reason  of  their 
obvious  and    impnsing  power.      But,  on    the  other  hand,   this 
capricious  destruction  of  old   landmarks  must  necessarily  bare 
produced  a  widespread  opposition,  and  have  wiped  out  many  a 
parish  in  which  there  now  exists  a  genuine  local  patriotism, 
together  with  ibe  germs  of  that  local  life  which  il  is  hoped 
the  new  municifialities  will  foster  and  expand. 

Mr.  Courtney's  Commission  took  a  middle  line  between  thew 
two  extremes.  Its  members  thought  thai  nineteen  of  the  present 
parishes  were  fit  far  immediate  incorporation,  and  recommended 
that  a  boundary  Commission  should  delimit  the  rest  of  London. 
In  cITect,  the  Government's  proposals  are  in  harmony  with  these 
rec«>m  mend  at  ions.  The  areas  of  thirteen  administrative 
vestries,  and  of  two  district  boards,  will  by  the  Bill  itself 
become  municipal  boroughs.  By  it  too  all  the  component 
puitbe*  which  make  up  the  ancient  City  of  Weattninster  will 
be  noited,  and  together,  aa  a  greater  Westminster,  form  one 
municipal  borough.  Boundary  Commissions  will  draw  up 
schemes  for  tbe  division  of  the  rest  of  London  into  similar 
boroughs.  It  IS  laid  down  that  each  of  these  new  boroughs 
must  have  either  n  rateable  value  exceeding  500,000'.  or  a 
population  between  100,000  and  400,(M)0. 

The  Bill  contains  many  obviously  good  reforms,  and  certain 

'  6ical  and  other  administrative  proposals  against  which  much 

[criticism  has  been  directed;    but  these    arc  only  details  of   a 

grrat   measure.     Mr.    Balfour   thus  summnl   up  the   essential 

principles  of  the  Bill : — 

'I  fool  confident  that  wu  are  proceeding  on  ^fo  and  permanent 

,  bocanso  we  are  taking  full  ailrantagc  of  the  cxperionco  of  the 

Wc  rooognlBe  to  thu  full  that  tliorc  miixt  bu  n  great  ooalral 

it;  in  Loudon.     Wo  recogoiso  (o  tho  fiUl  that  toon  mast  bo 
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theee  great  muiiici[ialitie§,  enbordinate  in  point  of  axe»,  bol  not 
Eubordinnte  in  point  of  dignity'.  Wo  lliink  the  irbolo  loEeoo  of  tlu 
|met  jwidIb  lo  this  as  tbo  truo  tnothod  of  dcoling  witli  Ibia  vnoiiDOU 
Rggrogato  of  homaii  boingt,  uuequallcd  in  Iho  vrbole  hislorj  uf  Ibv 
world.* 

Ttic  most  thoughtrul  Liberal*  have  cominiltctl  ttiemselm  to  * 
OODCum-nce  in  tliese  general  views.  Mr.  Asquitb,  sp«akiii|:  ai 
Home  Secretai^  berore  the  Cauntv  Council  elections  of  189^ 
said:  *  We  propose  lo  extend'  lo  tbe  new  local  bodies  'tbc 
laT^e  common  corporate  life  which  brings  with  it  the  di^itvai 
responBJbilitj- ' ;  and  '  (re  propose  to  gire  to  them  the  stimuiut 
of  more  attractive  titles,  and  of  conspiciioat  pnsilion,  llim  «ill 
create  a  more  fruitful  field  for  tbe  best  mrrgir*  and  tin;  b«« 
efl<>rts  of  the  best  men  of  the  localities.'  Lord  Koseberj-  took 
up  a  similar  attitude  when,  in  June  IS^.*),  be  said  :  *  Althooeb 
we  believe  that  London  should  be  one,  we  believe  that  uniijr  vJI 
be  best  attained  and  strengthened  by  maintAinin^  local  fpiril, 
by  encouraging  local  spirit,  and  by  developing  local  spirit.  Wt 
desire  to  sec  London  united,  but  not  a  unit.'  What,  then,  it  llie 
meaning  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  tbe  extreme  Radical  prmtlo 
this  Bill,  of  the  formal  amendment  lo  its  second  reading,  and  of 
tbe  party  division  thereon?  It  emanates  from  the  County  CuuDcit 
it  bas  been  stirred  up  by  the  most  ambitious  of  tbe  Prt^ressira 
there.  Tbeir  jealousy  has  been  aroused ;  tbeir  fears,  tbeli 
groundlesB  fcais,  have  been  excited.  The  Bill  will,  therefon,  b* 
strcnuouslr  opposed  in  Committee.  In  matters  of  detail  it  nsj 
undergo  coniidrrabtc  alterations;  but,  in  all  its  main  swl 
essential  features,  it  will  become  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Ad>< 
when  this  Act  has  come  into  full  operation,  there  is  e*en 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  geiwnl 
good  sense  of  the  vast  tnajoriiy  of  Londoners,  who  will  retofniv 
that  it  provides  for  the  development  on  historical  lines,  anil  is 
the  right  direction,  of  the  insliiuiions  necessary  for  the  gotero- 
mcnt  of  their  vast  and  heterogeneous  city. 
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Art.  XI.— 1.    Vfla:-]ucz.     P«r  A.  de  Btruere.     Paris,  1698. 

2.  The  Art  of  Veiazquct.       Bj    Walrcr  Armslrong.      London, 
1896. 

3.  TTa   Compute   fV&rk  of  Bmibrandt.      By  Doctor   Willielai 
Bo<!e.     Pari.,  1898. 

4.  OitalogMe — Rfmhrnndt  Exhiftilion,  Antttrrihun,  1898. 

fi.  Catahffue — Rembrarttit  ICxItibiiwn,  Burlhi/fwt  Hottte,  18^9. 

THK  (lawn  of  lb«!  jcvdntecntli  c«ntory  tuvi  a  •ttat  change 
in  the  c<iune  <if  Kuropt^nn  art.  Fi>r  thrcr  ccnturit't  >nil 
K  hair  it  h)ul  Hownl  on  in  Italj',  a  inifflit}'  river,  fi:d  bv  tribu- 
tary ttreanis  from  Florence,  siena,  Ronii*,  Milan,  Fcnigia, 
Venice,  and  many  oiber  cities.  Great  achooli  of  painting 
arose  in  otbcr  landa,  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine;  but  during 
theae  centuries  luly  wns  (he  .Mother  of  the  Arti.  This  pre- 
eminence tvo*  nnv;  to  pats  nwAj*.  The  death  nf  the  aged  Titian 
in  ][57t>,  and  uf  Tintoretto  in  1594,  mark  the  end  of  Italian 
mpremacy  ;  the  quickening  power  of  Italy  was  dead.  Art,  it 
is  true,  lingered  un  in  a  tame  ac-ndeinic  manner  in  the  eclectic 
schnol  of  Bwlogna,  but  Guido,  the  Cnrracci,  Alaratti,  and  others 
were  but  feeble  successors  of  the  giants  of  ihe  fiftecniU  and 
aixteentli  centuries. 

But  Art  never  dies.  The  torch  which  has  fallen  from  the 
bands  of  worn-out  runners  is  uken  up  by  younger  nnd  fresher 
men,  and  is  carried  on  in  new  directions.  New  influences  are 
at  work,  other  nations  assert  themselves,  and  the  scene  changes. 
The  brilliant  Kaliens,  born  in  1577,  le«l  the  war  in  ihe  Nether- 
lands, followed  closely  hy  his  pupil  the  courtly  Vun  U,vck,  boni 
in  \hW  :  and  the  Flemish  School  Ic^aped  into  fame.  Tbo  master 
dazxled  the  world  by  his  splendour  and  fertility,  while  hta 
pupil  charmed  by  his  grace  and  style.  It  was  seen  at  once 
that  new  stars  bad  risen  on  the  horizon,  beridc  whu«e  brilliancy 
contemporary  Italian  art  grew  pale.  N'or  in  the  esliniation  of 
lovers  of  art  has  their  light  become  dim,  for  it  has  burned 
Steadily  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  Kubens  nud  Van  Dyck  that,  during 
the  post  generation,  the  attention  of  the  art-world  has  been 
chielly  turned,  but  to  two  of  their  eon  temporaries,  born  in 
countries  far  apart.  It  is  to  Spain  and  Holland  that  men  have 
been  directing  their  thoughts,  and  it  is  from  their  two  great 
painters,  Velazquez  and  Kembrnndt,  that  artists  have  been 
deriving  their  stimulus  and  their  inspiration.  Nor  is  ibis 
absorbing  interest  confined  merely  to  painters.  The  ordinary 
visitor  to  galleries  finds  htm»elf  arrested  betore  the  works  of 

these 
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these  men  by  the  dirpctncss,  limplicity,  «ntl  modtimity  whicti' 
|>erv«de  tbeir  work.  Tbe  chariRc  h«  mme  *oiti««,-h[«t  suddenly; 
iiid««d  it  it  ftlinoMt  «  rrsiirTnccion  iiam  (lie  iieglect  of  Iwo 
centurid*,  during  wbicU  tiiniT  the  p.tmlt^rs  and  (beir  works  lay 
forgotten  or  despised.  Uut  tbi*  neglect  hat  been  smplr  atoned 
for  during  the  pnst  forty  years  by  the  eagier  study  of  lorert  ot 
tirt  in  every  European  country.  Archives  have  bran  rentscked 
for  light  on  the  lives  and  works  of  thesir  paintrrs,  and  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  much  vniunWr  infnnnntion. 

In  the  case  of  Hcmbrandt  the  reiuU-r  may  be  referred  for 
details  to  the  works  of  Biirger,  V'osmaer,  Dr.  Bode,  Michel, 
Dr.  Oredius,  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  and 
other*.  If  Vosmaer  laid  tbe  foundation,  Dr.  Bode  has  crowned 
the  edifice.  Every  studeat  of  Rembrandt  must  turn  to  bira 
with  the  highest  respect,  if  not  always  in  agreement,  yet  with 
admiration  for  bis  prolonged  study  of  the  master,  bis  rcmark-^H 
ablr  insight  and  fine  judgment.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  is  now  ^^ 
being  given  to  the  world  in  the  monumental  work  published 
by  .M.  Sedelmeyer  of  Paris  in  eight  folio  parts,  which  wilt 
eventually  include  reproductions  of  more  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
with  desciiptions  and  particut:irs  as  to  prwenance.  The  two 
mrts  already  issued  must  delight  every  friend  of  Rembrandt. 
Each  rolumo  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Bo<le,  bearing  on  the  contents,  while  the  concluding 
volume  is  tn  contain  a  biography,  with  transcriptions  of  many 
original  documents,  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Dr.  Hofstedd 
de  Groot.  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  are  thus  lo  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  magnificent  work,  published  simultaneously 
io  French.  German,  and  Kuglisli. 

As  regards  Velaiujuez,  the  student  must  turn  for  ioformattoa 
respecting  his  life  and  work  to  Sir  William  Stirling- Max  well, 
Professor  Jusii,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  K.  A.  M.  .Stevenson,  and 
others.  Last  of  all  comes  Senor  de  Beructe,  a  Spanish  painter 
and  critic  of  a  high  order,  whose  brautiful  work  is  inspired  by 
a  profound  admiralion  for  hts  countryman,  but  displays  s 
perb«m  excessive  tendency  to  reject  every  painting  which  he 
cmiaiaerfl  unworthy  of  the  master.  Iconoclastic  indeed  he  is,  for 
he  would  fain  destroy  on r  belief  in  the  great  <  Admiral  Pulido 
Pareja'  (National  Gallery),  finding  fault  with  its  drawing  and 
its  want  of  connexion  with  other  recognised  works  of  Velazquez, 
Xow,  great  as  the  Sp^tntanl  was  in  his  draughtsmanship,  mighc 
not  a  correipunding  fault  l>e  found  with  t)ie  early  full-length 
ponraits  of  Philip  and  his  brothers,  in  which  the  heails  are 
small  in  proportion  to  (he  tall  figures?     Tbe  close  affinity  of 
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the  Admiral  to  the  ^oung  Dtitrhaian  in  th«  forrground  of  'The 
SuTTcatler  of  Bn^da '  ('  Lab  LanxAS '),  painted  about  the  nmc 
jrar,  1639,  n-cm*  tn  Mr.  ArmXrong  and  to  ns  to  form  «  con> 
necting  link,  in  its  itrong  firmlv  pnintcd  face  and  genera]  tone. 
Nor  is  the  Spanish  imdition  that  the  King  iniitook,  or  pre- 
tended to  mistake,  iLi-  [Minting  for  the  Admiral  himself,  to  be 
lightly  passed  over.  Traditions  of  this  sort  havi!  geDcrnllT 
tome  basis  of  truth.  If  Baulista  del  Mazo  painted  (his  portrait 
he  tins  n  mu<'h  stronger  man  thnn  we  know  him  lo  have  been  : 
indred,  another  Velazquez  would  in  that  case  apprnr  on  the 
field.  Mazo,  still  in  his  early  jouth,  had  in  16M  married  n 
daughter  of  Vela]«{uez,  ami  had  nnljr  Teocntl}r  got  a  auhordiiute 
[daee  in  Phitip*s  Cuurt.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  painted  this  superb  picture  when  only  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  or  that  Philip  would  have  entrusted  him  with  the 

P>rtrnit  of  a  favourite  nlicn  be  had  beside  him  his  trusty  Court 
ainter  VpUzqurz.  Mr.  Armstrong  gives,  as  the  bigh-wnlcr 
mark  of  Maxo,  the  portrait  of  '  Don  Tiburcio '  (789,  Prndo),  r 
mromonpliice  piece  of  work,  which  de  Benicte  declares  to  be 
by  Juan  Kizi :  hut  Mnxo  ni>whcre  gives  proof  of  possessing 
such  virility  as  the  '  Admiral '  shows,  nor  can  we  believe,  with 
Mr.  Armstrong,  that  the  Hamilton  Palace  '  Philip  IV.'  (National 
Gallerv)  is  in  any  impurtani  purt  the  work  of  the  son-in-law. 

While  de  Boruete  has  added  lo  the  list  of  genuine  works  by 
VelAxqnrz  tome  hitherto  unknown  works  in  Spain,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  exhausted  those  in  England.  He  makes  no 
reference,  for  example,  to  thn  *  Lady  with  the  Fan '  of  the 
Wallace  collection,  a  splendid  picture,  glowing  with  restrained 
passion.  It  is  one  of  the  fi-w  portraits  uf  ladies,  outside  the 
royal  family,  painted  by  Veliiw|ue<  ;  (or  the  Spaniards,  unlike 
wme  noithem  nations,  did  not  wish  their  beaa'.tful  women  to 
t»  •  the  talk  of  the  town.'  • 

Roughly  speaking,  the  *  manners'  of  V'elazque]i  nre  separated 
Hiih  sulTicicnt  accuracy  by  his  visits  to  Italy  in  1630  and  1650. 
It  must  I>e  remembrrrd  that  Vrlazquez  rarely  signed  or  dated  a 
picture  ;  we  have  thcrrfore  to  fall  bark  on  the  archives  of  the 
Court,  historical  data,  and  internal  evidence.  The  searching 
triticism  of  the  present  day  will  doubtless  give  fuller  light,  but 
for  prmctiral  purposes  the  work  of  his  life  readily  unrolls  itself 
in  Its   stately  progress,  from    the   unflinching   realism  of  his 

■  P%il>|>  IV.,  h  )i^  rrlvDiniiii  wltxl^iu,  imiiei]  an  rdlct  rcqniriiig  Wicn  lu  v«il 

tkdi  rant,  ilut  liin  (.-nllimtn  of  bis  cuiirt  nilglit  Iw  ssTcd  fioni  th«  (latter  of 

Ihdr  Iwantjr.    I'be  Unit  wss  mslln  triOiM.    A  Te<Ilglon»«onln(i  ocuniDQinonitnl 

^■•t  hilinOuetu-'i  'if  lUi.'  geiUUi.  tL(>  stiff  lineti  collar  almost  uniTsrsslly  itvn  la 

^H         "!U  b)  ^•'la7J|lleI.    Hia  Majoty  sot  his  fiM«  against  tbo  tztmntr^nw 
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eartr  'Adorntion  of  the  Mngi'  of  161^  (Priido),*  and  ihc 
*Ba'ccku>'of  lti28  ('Los  Borrachot'), onwards  lo  (be  'Maids  of 
Honour'  ('Las  Mcoifias'))  »nd  'The  Spinners'  ('Las  Hilan- 
dcraa '). 

Tho  Meffones  (tavern  pieces)  which  VoUzqucz  painted 
before  he  scttlrd  in  Madrid  show  how  cArncat  was  his  siodj  of 
nature  and  of  expression.  Conspicuous  cxntnplct  of  this  early 
manner  ore  to  be  found  in  the  'Martha  and  Mary'  (National 
Gallery)  and  in  'The  Agnador'  of  Apsley  Hon»!.  He  vexed 
the  soul  of  bia  master  and  future  f»tber-in>law,  the  dull  Pachecu, 
by  refusing  lo  follow  llaphnel  and  the  Italians,  declaring  that 
he  would  rather  be  first  in  bis  own  lino  than  second  in  any 
other.  Ultimately  be  won  the  praise  of  Pacheco,  whose 
daughter  he  married  before  bis  apprenticeship  was  out.  Invitcdj 
to  Matlrid  by  his  constant  patron,  the  Prime  Minister  Count 
Duke  Olivares,  he  gained  the  favour  of  thn  Kin)!;  and  Iwcamc 
painter  to  the  Court.  But  it  must  bn  admitted  that  bis  early 
work  in  Madrid  is  smnewhat  tame.  The  change  was  too 
sudden  from  rustic  scenes  to  courtly  life,  and  he  required  time 
to  'find'  himself:  indeed  the  great  picture  of  bis  first  period 
shows  a  natural  reinnt  to  his  early  love.  In  the  *  Bacchus '  of 
16i8  ('  Los  Borrachos,'  *  The  Topera,'  at  the  common  people 
more  truly  called  it)  the  rude  peasants,  in  roystcring  mirtb, 
pay  their  mork  homage  to  the  vinc-crownrd  god  silting  on  a 
b.irre!  of  wine.  About  the  time  when  this  picture  was  painlcil, 
Itubens,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  visitnl  .Madrid  on_ 
a  diplomatic  mission  ;  and  the  Kint;;  banded  over  the  brilliani 
Flemish  painter  to  the  care  of  Velnx([u«K  for  nearly  a  yea? 
But  the  dull  Spanish  writera  tell  us  nothing  of  the  intercourse 
which  must  have  taken  place  between  these  two  fn^at  men,  and 
the  world  is  so  much  the  poorer.  We  know  only  that  Kiil>rn) 
adviinl  Velaxqucz  to  visit  Italy  and  that  the  King  gave  hij^H 
consent.  ^H 

The  chief  picture  of  the  second   manner  of  Vrlnxquez  i*  the 
famnua  'Surrender  of  Breda,'  which  is  p<!rhaps  justly  claim 
by  de  BeTvet«  aa  the  finest  historical   picture    in    the    worl 


7. 
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de  BeTvet«  aa  the  finest  historical 
^elazcgnez  had  sailed  some  years  before  with  General  Spinola,' 
had  heard  the  story  of  the  siege  from  the  lips  uf  the 
victor.  He  cbooies  the  moment  when  the  bravo  Nassau  hands 
over  the  keys  of  the  city  to  Spinola,  who,   laying;    hia    hand 

*  '  Tli«  AdoMtian  of  the  Bbor^crds '  (Knlloaa)  OaUor;)  secui  to  itt.  Annnttnng 
and  to  nil  a  fln«i  work  than  '  iho  BInsi.'  bat  It  i«  notr  altrlbolctl  bj  Seike  da 
nf-iii.>tn  and  the  aulhorltlir*  ot  Ui«  National  GalUr;  to  ZntiamiL  Wo  wtiaU 
fain  »e*  i>K«r  Ibal  Znriatran  erer  painlnl  a  head  Ilka  that  of  the  Dirloa  CSilU. 
Tho  rest  ut  tba  ploturo  recalls  lli«  eaHj  iwvUlo  ntanaar  at  VKlascjiics  in  tb* 
tijrbofltjbeta. 
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coaneoaely  on  the  shoulder  of  his  fnllen  foe,  rpfusca  to  rcraivc 
Ihem.  Sir  Willi«in  Stirling-Maxwell  and  Mr,  Armstrong  see 
tome  DikHcc  in  the  painlcr'*  mind,  but  there  is  not  a  trftcc  of 
Lthii.  The  Spaninrtl  may  be  cruel,  but  be  is  (chivalrous;  and 
ITennjison,  with  ilci-pcr  intiglit  into  Spanixh  character,  paints  in 
'aoble  verse  n  suinewh«t  similar  scitne  in  'The  Revenge,'  when 
(tbft  brare  Sir  Richard  Grerille  dies, — 

'And  llifl  atetelj'  Spauiith  men  to  thuir  flas-Kliip  Imrfi  liim  then, 
mwie  lh«7  laid  him  hj  tliu  most,  oM  i>ir  Richard  oftujjtit  at  Itist. 
And  thoy  pnuiHMl  him  tu  bi«  face  with  thoir  cuurtly  foreign  grace* 

Velazquez  indeed  takes  special  pains  to  show  fais  Spanish 
cwurtly  brerding,  for  the  brightest  spot  in  the  picture  is  the 
wbit«  silk  doublet  of  the  Dutch  page,  richly  dccornird  with 
flowen,  and  he  gives  to  Nassau  the  very  chnrgcr  on  which  he 
painted  Philip  about  this  time,  easily  recognisable  by  the  white 
q>laabes  on  its  face  and  by  its  ungry  eye.  *  The  i  in  measurable 
bceeches'  of  Nassau  arc  also  more  costly  in  their  gold-work  than 
tbedrCMee  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  and  in  their  way  as  handsome. 

The  crowning  works  of  Velu^Quei!,  in  bis  third  and  greatest 
<nanner,  after  his  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1650,  arc  *Thc  Maids 
of  Honour '  and  '  The  Spinners.'  The  former  may  be  styled 
a  glorified  de  Hooghe,  perfect  in  its  truth,  in  ita  refineinent 
of  colour,  and  in  its  harmonious  values  and  tones.  V'elaM)ue!e 
•eems  tu  paint  space  and  air  in  this  rrjiim,  with  its  mysterious 
background.  Here  he  gives  us  also  his  own  nohio  portrait,  as, 
with  palette  in  hand,  he  surveys  fail  work,  a  calm,  penetrating, 
•clf-rcliant  man.  In  '  The  Spinners'  he  rites  to  his  full  height 
«a  draughtsman  and  colourist. 

Fate,  on  the  whole,  dealt  kindly  with  Velazquex.  Entering 
the  King's  service  as  a  youth,  he  was  advanced  step  by  step  in 
his  lavonr  until  he  became  Marshal  of  the  Court  {apoaentador 
mtgor)  and  Knight  of  Sanliago,  But  though  fortune  smiled  on 
bim  daring  his  thirty-six  years'  residence  at  the  Court,  and 
though  the  Kiug  mourned,  and  is  said  to  have  wept,  on  the  death 
of  his  faroarite,  bis  life  was  not  without  serious  drawbacks.  His 
first  emoluments  were  on  the  scale  of  the  barbers  ond  buffoons ; 
and  though  his  pay  rose,  it  was  always  in  arrears,  for  the  royal 
exckr-qui-r  was  ever  empty  owing  to  the  disastrous  wars  and 
the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  a  frivolous  t^ouri.  inslcad 
of  inoney  lie  got  successive  steps  of  promotion,  a  beggarly 
reward  for  the  fruits  of  his  genius;  while  the  tedious  dutiei 
of  bis  bigh  office,  which  might  have  been  discliarged  by  the 
dullest  courtier,  doubtless  robbed  the  world  of  several  master- 
pieces.    His  greatest  woiks  were  produced  under  those  a<lrersc 
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conditioai,  nbiJe  itt  tb«  sune  tim«  the  couitirrc  charged  bl 
with  laziness.  His  office  was  indenl  no  sinnnire.  He  li: 
to  pTovide  for  the  King  and  bis  numerous  suite  un  their  lo 
and  rrc(|ucnt  joumej's,  and  finally  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
great  ceremonial  of  the  Wtroltial  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Tberca^B 
to  Lmuis  XIV.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  swutups  of  the  dlsta^l 
Biduscia,  the  admired  of  all  obscrveis,  he  contracted  the  fcrer 
of  which  he  died  (It'iCUV '  sacrificed,'  as  Richard  Fonl  says,  •  ob 
the  altar  of  uphoUtery,  I  le  deserved  all  his  good  fortunev  (or 
we  know  that  he  befriended  the  young  Murillo  and  guided  his 
studies  for  three  years,  without  rivalry  or  jealousy;  and  that  he 
Mood  by  his  constant  patron  Olivnrrs,  and  hrnved  the  M^(t 
of  the  King  when  the  all>powcrful  Prime  Minister  fell  ia  1643. 
The  fortunes  of  Ilerobrnndt  were  widely  difTcreat,  A  brilliant 
morning,  an  over-clouded  afternoon,  and  an  evening  of  ttorm— 
such  is  the  epitofoe  of  his  career.  Coming  to  Amsterdam  ii 
1630  from  his  native  Leydon,  his  conspicuous  talent  at  once 
put  him  at  the  head  of  thn  Dutch  school,  and  brought  bin 
many  pupils  and  hosts  of  friends.  \  happy  marriage  broDKhl 
him  joy— a  joy  apparent  in  many  of  his  early  pictures.  The 
death  of  three  children  and  of  bis  much>lored  mother,  folloireii 
all  too  soon  hr  that  of  bis  boluvcd  Saskio,  proved  the  beginnin| 
of  many  trooblcs.  He  developed  his  art,  bvt  ho  gradually  lou 
his  patrons.  Hi)  aSairs  became  embarruwd,  and  bankroptcj 
followed.  His  treasures  were  sold  to  pay  his  dehts,  and  wkeD 
be  died  in  1669  he  owned  nothing  but  his  clothes  and  hb 
paint-brushes.  Kescnrch  has  f«ilc<l  to  find  in  him  any  tucb 
moral  defects  as  le<l  to  the  rain  of  so  many  Dutch  painters. 
Michel,*  in  bis  admirable  life  of  Kemhrandt,  saiys  that  tbe 
painter  was  the  architect  of  his  own  misfortuaea.  He  refefl 
to  the  heedless  indulgence  with  which  Itembrandt  lent  monCT 
to  his  wife's  cousin,  to  the  generous  help  he  gave  to  bil 
brother  Adrinen,  to  bis  eilraragant  purchaser  of  jewels  fat 
Saskiu,  and  of  Italian  pictures  by  tbe  great  masters,  and,  last  oi 
all,  lo  the  dt!l>t*  he  had  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  bis  house  iB 
the  lireestraat  in  ItiSU.  liut  these  were  the  timet  when  Rea^^ 
brandt  was  making  money ;  and  we  mnst  look  deeper  for  tlflH 
causes  of  bis  disaster.  A  large  share  in  his  misfortunes  mnft^ 
in  trath,  lie  at  tbe  door  of  the  Dutch  people.  As  Kembrandc'i 
art  grew  stronger  the  Amslerdameis  liked  it  less.  The  'Com- 
pany of  Captain  Banning  Cocq  '  {the  so^alled  '  Night  Wal^ 
1042)  had  »c.ir<-cly  hrcn  painted  when  a  reaction  srt  in  ;  and  1^ 
Captain,  dissatisBed  with  bis  portrnii,  went  utT  to  be  paioledl 
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R«mbran<ll's  rival,  ilic  DummonpUce  Van  der  HeUc.  Public 
tute  was  now  cbaiiKing ;  tlie  national  school  was  loting  favour  ; 
and  Fraof  Hals,  Ru^tdapl,  1  lobbuina,  de  Houtjhe,  Verinecr  of 
Deift — the  glories  of  Holland — were  nejtlecled  atid  sufli-rcd  to 
fall  into  poverty'.  The  mnli:;!!  iniluencc  of  the  supeifictal  and 
frivoloo*  art  of  Fmncc  was  beginning  to  afftct  Holland  as 
well  as  the  other  countries  of  l^uropc.  Tame,  soiootb,  conven- 
tional work  was  now  the  rage ;  the  advent  of  the  jrounifOT 
Mi«ris  and  of  the  Chevalier  Van  der  VVctfT  was  close  at  hand. 
About  aiit^  short  years  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Dutch 
•cbool,  whose  supremacy  almost  exactly  synchronised  with  the 
political  greatness  of  floUand. 

The  works  o(  Rembrandt  remained  in  large  nambers  unsold 
in  his  possession.  Pupils  and  commissions  fell  away,  and  no 
money  came  in.  He  was  forsnkcn  even  by  Maas  and  Gorcrt 
I'liiH'k,  who,  to  their  own  ruin  as  artists,  went  over  to  the 
fashionable  side.  But  Rembrandt  kept  on  his  own  lonely  way, 
executing  his  greatest  works,  with  poverty  stating  him  in  the 
(ace.  The  last  indignity  was  put  on  him  when  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  in  16C2,  rejected  his  'Claudius  Civilis,'  the 
Baiavian  hero  who  fought  agninit  Home.  He  is  represented  as 
administering  the  oath  to  the  chiefs  at  a  midnight  banquet  (as 
described  by  Tacitos)  and  pledging  them  to  free  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  invMlers.  A  noble  fragment  of  this  great 
picture,  unfiiiishe<l  as  it  is,  is  now  the  ornament  of  the 
Stockholm  Gallery.  About  eight  by  tea  feet,  it  is  hut  a  smalt 
part  of  the  work  designed  by  Kembrnndt ;  for  a  drawing  exists 
at  Munich,  showing  the  pninlcr's  full  scheme,  which  included 
a  great  vaulted  roof  filled  with  the  mysterious  gloom  he  loved 
so  well.  The  work  was  intended  for  the  great  staircase  of 
the  Falaoe  on  the  Dam,  but  its  imaginative  power  and  bold 
treatment  were  too  much  for  the  then  prevailing  insipid  Dutch 
taste,  and  the  commission  was  given  to  a  feeble  renegade  pupil 
of  Rembrandt,  a  HoUteiner  by  birth,  Jurian  Ovens. 

The  catalogues  of  the  picture  sates  in  Hottand  during  the 
lut  cvntury  show  the  disrepute  into  which  the  greatest  of 
Dutch  artists  had  fallen.  Even  within  twelve  years  of  hi* 
death,  portraits  of  Rembrandt  by  bimself  were  selling  for  ten 
Borins:  the  (ilasgow  'Man  in  Armour '  subsequently  went  for 
&fty  florins,  the  Queen's  'Adoration  of  the  Magi'  for  one 
huadred  and  fifty-tivo  florins,  and  the  '^Ucotaes  Ruts' 
(Amsterdam,  18)  for  eighteen  florins.* 

*  '^liaS  *)>"  ei8'>l'^"t'i  («>il<'0'  tbe  lirilliiuit  Fretia  IlaU  f«ll  into  eijual 
tat  wa  itad  of  tua  nurka  •ollint;  bjr  suction  at  tan.  tnaly,  and 
•  a-|iiMe. 
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Hut  time  bring!  iu  revengei,  ■nil  to-day  '  Rembrandt ' 
namp  in  evcrj  one's  moulb.  iiollsnd  led  the  wav  t&st  autum 
and  Bnglnnd  followed  with  the  exhibition  o(  ber  Ireaiunrt. 
ThuiK  who  have  icen  these  two  cxhibitionB,  and  Ibe  two  aunrrb 
(dc  Saumarcz^  poTtraila  jnit  added  to  the  Nntionat  GMtvj, 
can  say  that  they  now  know  (omrtliing  of  the  wide  range  and 
IremcndouB  powrr  of  tlii»  giant  in  art.  Vet,  whrn  all  is  icen  and 
said,  this  mytitrriout  jinintvr  hnillf^s  u*  by  hi*  surprises.  In 
some  of  his  rnrlicxt  wuiks,  ns  in  lh<-'  '  Voung  Lady  '  (Amsterdam, 
14),  painted  in  l(r3(>,  and  the  'ZncharJas'  (Amsterdam,  IS). 
he  shows  nn  unexpected  maturity  of  power,  and  in  his  'Old 
Wotnun '  (Nalional  Gallery)  he  makes  a  sudden  leap  forward ; 
while  in  Lord  Colbomc's  '  Young  Woman  '  (National  Gallery), 
signed  anil  dated  \i\GR,  he  returns  to  hts  manner  In  'the  forties.' 
But  in  spite  of  ihrw:  diversities  or  eapricos  of  |:eniuE  we  c»n 
trace  his  steady  onward  march.  Changed  indeed  is  our  know- 
ledge of  his  work  since  the  comparatively  recent  days  whrn  our 
National  Gallery  refuted  to  accent  as  a  legacy  the  early  Rem> 
brnndts  belonging  to  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  and  aboat  the  B«me  time 
eave  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  spurious  '  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,'  which  few  students  of  Rembrandt, 
even  of  that  lime,  believed  to  be  genuine. 

The  collection  at  Amsterdam  had  the  great  advaniage 
showing  the  'Night  Watch'  and  the 'Syndics  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  (iuild,'  the  former  seen  for  llie  first  time  in  a  favourable 
light.*  Darkened  by  careless  treatment,  and  mutilated  by 
having  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  suit  a  pfescrtbed  space,  it 
took  the  world  by  surprise  with  its  brilliancy  and  power,  and 
disarmed  the  hostile  crJtirism  of  former  writers.  It  is  true,  ai 
the  admirable  Freneh  crilie  nnd  painter,  Fmmentin,  has  said) 
that  the  stiff  attitudes  of  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant  fail  M 
barmoniMt  with  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
shooters.t  But  In  spile  of  tliis  drawback,  and  of  the  stud! 
effects  of  some  of  the  heads,  we  have  here,  for  the  first  ti 
in  Dutch  voluntcer*8oldier  life,  animation  and  moremeni. 
Van  der  llelit  and  Frnns  Hals  had  splendidly  painted  the  officers 
as  they  sat  at  the  bnoqiiets,  <lrinking  from  their  costly  cups  or 
feasting  on  ricb  plate,  but  Kcmbranrlt  girca  ua  ibe  buiile  and 
confusion  of  the  open  air.  It  is  a  new  conception.  Tht 
explanations  of  the  meaning  of  tbe  picture  usually  gins 
are   not   coherent   with   its  salient  features.      Mr.  Armstrong 

*  It  mm'hui  iiiipimlli1[<  tu  p:t  ri<l  i>t  the  Incom'ct  tittu  nf 'Tbu  Kiglil 

S'tcD  lo  till-  pli.'lun?'  hy  ine'inipclenl  Vtcnab  orilicri  in  tbe  riid  or  lut  t 
no  tniL-  niiiDii  ii  '  Thi.^  Suiliu  uf  tlio  Coiii[iruir  ot  Caplain  Datmbig  Cor<) ' 
t  Eiij,*.  {''romcuiin, '  Lm  Blattrui  d'aulrofoii,'  Pnii*.  IS76. 
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interpreu  it  af  n  reil  nifclit- watch  which  has  juit  been  relieved, 
and  sugKeits  that  (bet  shnulors  on  their  way  home  arc  met  by 
tbeir  daoghtcrs.  To  this  view  ihrro  itrr  mnnj-  objection*.  The 
et/9  of  the  picture  it  the  hrilli.-inllv-lit  girl  (dcarlj-  Sn»ki»), 
splendiillv  drette<l,  wearinir  a  goU\  ornament  like  a  crown,  nnd 
CMTTying  on  her  girdle  !i  bird  and  a  purse  of  gold.  VVtiac  d<ie« 
all  this  mean  ?  Gurgcouslj  dreiied  young  women  are  not  in 
the  hahit  of  atucbing  dead  birds  tn  their  apleitdid  raiment. 
The  bird  is  clearly  the  popinjny,  painted  or  real,  which  is  to 
be  shot  at  fur  the  prize — the  purac  of  goM — to  be  Awarded  by 
ih«  qnoea  of  (he  iporl.  This  picture  shows  no  military  parade, 
for  the  company  is  coming  out  of  the  club-house  pell-mell,  nnd 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  are  in  holiday  attire.  The  dwarf, 
wearing  foolscap  and  bells,  carries  off  a  powder-horn;  and 
'the  fool'  (for  each  company  had  its  fool),  with  oak  leaves  on 
his  bclroct,  makes  an  idiotic  stride  forward  and  (ires  »lf  his 
mtuket  in  a  random  way  in  front  of  the  queen.  That  the 
popinjay  was  an  old  game  in  the  NctherUnilt  wc  know  from 
.Motley,  who  trIU  us  that  Charles  V.  shot  at  (he  binl  with  the 
burghers  of  Antwerp.  I(  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  during 
the  wurs,  but  reminiscence  of  the  sport  was  still  the  occasion 
for  merry-making.  Is  it  too  far-fetched  to  suggest  that,  as 
a  Dutch  rtbiu,  '  lo  Tir  au  Cooq  '  may  have  had  some  special 
interest  to  the  compnnr  of  Captain  Banning  Cocq,  for  this  is 
the  Captain's  real  Dutch  name?  * 

In  the  London  Kxhibltion  wc  miss  another  of  the  great 
treasure*  of  Holland — the  '  Syndics,'  the  life-like  presentation 
o(  tbocc  wise  administrators  of  the  Clothworkers'  Guild. 
Painled  in  \C>62,  when  his  friends  Jan  Six  and  Tulp  were  high 
in  office,  this  picture  shows  itembrandt  at  his  best,  with  a  com- 
prehensive gr-'isp  of  the  scene  in  its  difTuscd  light  and  encircling 
air.  Studio  etleels  have  disappcaretl  from  hii  work,  and  ibc 
shadows  are  warm  nnd  laminous.  Kxpre4sion  of  life  can  go 
00  further.  VVc  miss  also  in  l.ondon  the  '  I'olith  Otliccr ' 
(Amktfirdatn,  94),  n  new  revelation  of  Kcmbrnndt's  vcrsnliltty, 
H  the  horseman  advances,  bathed  in  light,  mounted  on  his  grey 
charger.  We  miss  perhaps  still  more  the  small  Darm*udt 
picbire  (Amsterdam,  1'2'i),  the  '  Flagellation,' or  the  'Fettering.' 
Though  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  aged  master,  it  disjilavs 
(lie  delicate  work  of  the  smalt  full-length  religious  pictures  of 
his  early  days,  and  in  its cooccption  may  well  be  compared  with 
(be  *  Christ  tt  tho  Column '  (National  Gallery),  by  Velazquez, 

*  Tlw  istenfttaUoa  of  tlie  'Niglil  Watch'  iu  omiioxioii  with  tho  popWo)' 
*M  ri>«n  pwMps  br  thu  lint  time  ia  llic  actjclo  '  Dcmbnindt,'  in  thu  *  Kucr- 
<bp«iUs  Bcttaiwlea,'  to  1SS3. 
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in  wliicb  ibe  Spaoinrd  gives  the  Bjjonjr  of  ihe  man,  wMff 
Hat  Dutchman  rfvcnU  the  rctif^nniion  ol'  thv  Son  of  God, 
Bxccpt  Lconstdo  in  htc  *  Liut  Supper,'  no  pninUr  bus  sticciyilni 
ao  completely-  u  Hcnibrnmlt  in  giving  tb«  long-sulTrring  npm- 
•Ion  of  the  God-nan;  and  it  ii  not  n  little  rcmaTkoible  iIibI 
the  Milan  picture  was  a  favourite  of  Rembrandt's,  for  vte  knon 
that  liv  made  a  c«py  of  it  wJtb  variations. 

Hut  London  could  show  trcaiurcs  which  baidiv  vicld  to  tliOM 
of  Amsterdam.  If  Amsterdam  was  specially  in t(.'r lasting  fran 
•ome  of  the  carl}-  picture*,  such  as  the  'Samson  and  Delilali' 
(2),  the  'Zachariaa'  (ID),  with  its  jcircl-like  culoat,  ibf 
*Actiron'  (33),  the  'Joevocpof  portraits  and  others,  LondM 
replied  with  it*  nttonishing  'Isaac  and  Esau '(d).  Its  patbrlic 
'  Tuhit  and  his  Wife  '  (5f>),  its  *  Aduratiau  of  the  Magi  *  (titil. 
and  the  later  works  of  the  '  .Merchant '  (74),  the  *  Lady  wiib 
ibe  Parrot'  (75),  and  I>ofd  Rutland's  'Man'  (97)— all  cow 
paratively  unknown  pictures.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Iwiii 
CoUcctioas  it  ia  the  IsJ^e  pictures  which  excite  doubt.  T)-^ 
in  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adultcrjr'  (Amsterdam,  62),  attrib- 
uted to  10-14,  we  see  no  internal  grounds  for  its  aatbeniicitt' 
The  face  of  Christ  is  weak  in  conception  ;  the  bvitnndets  pic- 
seat  none  of  Rembrandt's  t)'{>cs,  and  the  buuh-work  on  thi-  tin 
betrays  another  band.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  ibispiclc.f 
comes  from  ibo  brush  of  Rembrandt,  when  we  recall  the  Clihfl 
in  the  Natiooa]  Gallery  picture  of  tbc  same  subject,  painted  is 
this  rerjr  year  1644  ?  The  '  Belsliaxzar'a  Feast '  (London,  iH}. 
attributed  to  1636,  with  which  year  it  has  little  affinity,  nutt 
be  looked  at  with  the  mental  reservation  which  arises  froot 
the  fact,  proved  bv  Dr.  B4>de  and  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  tiinl 
those  early  years  Rembrandt  retouched  his  pupils'  works 
signed  theui.  Again,  'The  Deposition'  (i.ondon,  94)  excJi 
suspicion  from  tbc  want  of  the  Rembrandt  type  and  haodliaf. 
It  IS  altogether  unlike  tbc  splendid  workmanship  and  roiov 
of  1(]50,  which  date  it  suspiciously  bears.  Furtlicr,  W  >t 
obsen-ed,  it  is  signed  '  Kembrant,'  not  '  Rembrandt,'  nail 
Dr.  Bode  has  made  it  clear  that  Rembrandt  never  ^p*^ 
bis  name  without  the  'd'  after  the  vear  1*W8.'  Nor  »" 
we  accept  the  '  Epbraim  Bonus '  (London,  62),  AiSrto^ 
as  it  does  so   conspicuously   from   the    well   known  eichiac 

*  Tlo  ostalovne  of  tlio  London  Kxliibitton  aranc^ailr  Mjra;  'SlEntd  i 
dnl4>d  Bembmnrft.  \Q50 ' — wilL  tliu  '  <1.'     II  msjr  bo  inantiuB«>l  alw  t^I  is  ■ 
Index  tbort  ar«  MTDml  loistakea.  and,  vliul  is  wotic.  that  thn  cMinalog)'  'd  ^' 
Index  doM  not  alinijr*  iteroe  ititii  that  of  the  IcxL    Tb«  DuUb  eatsfacos.i'** 
lnitaBreulBt«,  hiu  the  Ddvunlago  bt  the  student  thdit  11  b  ouiapUcO  ta  tfanAtiifw  , 
Older.  ,( 
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and  tbe  small  ponrait  in  th«  Six  O>]lection  at  Arntterilnin. 
Nor,  inAkint;  due  nllovrance  for  the  exng^c^rated  expre»ioa 
given  by  Kembramlt  in  the  yea.n  of  bis  'Sturm  und  Dranf;' 
learlj'  pcricKl,  a«  Dr.  Bode  calls  it,  can  vtc  look  with  favour 
on  'The  Rrtun*  o(  tho  Frndif:nl  Son'  (London,  89).  Even 
in  thcMT  ycAT%  Kcmbrnndt  w;is  iilwnj's  clrnng,  if  extreme.  In 
I  this  picturr  tlii-iu  i*  inlit^Tcrnt  weakness  nnd  want  uf  grasp  in 
Ihe  larr^s,  whtl<^  the  Inndx^iipe  ami  the  sill^  sbeep  indieate 
another  painter.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  contem- 
porarj-  'AclKon,'  th«  landscape  and  animals  of  which  are 
admirable  in  detail  and  effect ;  and  our  doubts  are  confirmed. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  compare  the  two  painters,  Velnzqne7  nnd 
Rembrandt,  and  to  indic-He  wherein  they  agree  and  wlirrein  they 
I  differ  in  their  work  and  spirit.  They  liavn  tnurh  in  mmmon 
'  in  their  early  training  nni)  in  their  close  study  of  tbe  human 
features,  l>nth  inclining  to  exaggeration  in  their  early  days, 
both  arriving  at  absolute  mastery  over  facial  expression.*  But 
they  display  different  conceptions  of  tbe  aim  of  portraiture, 
perhaps  diSerent  conceptions  of  character. 

Both  Velazquez  and  Henibrandt  paint  what  tb^  actually 
see,  but  Velazquez  Irares  us  atone  witn  the  sitter.  The  painter 
has  wilhdmwn;  he  it  impersonal:  he  seeks  not  to  impress 
his  own  piiTate  an<l  particular  intcrprctntion  on  his  work. 
Rembrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  present  at  the  interview : 
his  persona]  influence  is  distinctly  felt.  He  is  the  creator  of 
dte  man,  or  at  least  his  interpreter,  perhagn  his  judge.  The 
snbject  is  no  longer  merely  what  he  seems  to  all  the  world:  he 
is  like  a  ray  of  li|£ht  split  up  by  passing  through  a  lens,  ibe 
lens  of  an  analytical  mind.  One  of  the  acuiest  of  critics,  the 
French  painter  Fromentin.t  remarks  of  Rembmndt's  portrait 
of  Martin  Daey  (now  in  the  po«aession  of  Baron  Gusiave  de 
Rothschild,  Paris)  that  'it  is  a  Dutch  VoInxc|aex,  but  more 
profoaodly  conceived,  more  close  to  the  inmotit  life.' 

Closely  connected  with  this  diffrrenee  is  another.  Velaxquez 
fixes  his  attention  upon  what  is  |>crmanent  ahine  ;  Uembraudt 
has  attention  to  spare  for  what  is  not  less  real  but  is  iraiisiiory. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  bust  portrait  of  <  I^ilip  IV.'  (National 
Gallery),  the  '  Olirares '  ( Dorchester  House  and  DrcMtcn),  or 
the  *  Pope  Innocent  X.  *  (Apsley  House),  and  we  find  that  we 
,  set  at  the  essentinl  rhnmcter  of  the  sitter,  his  abiding  constant 
'babilof  mind  as  he  is  known  in  the  pages  of  history.  Tbe 
weak  pleas uriNlovin^  Icing,  vacant  and  immobile  in  expression, 

LmoaTdu  bwiu*  Io  list«  reacliHl  Ibo  saitw  hmI  V  ^'*  stu<ll«s  of  aomiat  uad 
■bnoriDnl  cipmrncn. 

f  FratnDiitin. '  Lu  BInltm  d'satrtfci*.'  p.  8781 
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lint  before  us — the  mnn  that  never  smiled.  Tb«  pride 
baugbtineu  of  tbe  I'riino  Minisicr  wbn  piued  iis  a  l-id<i- 
MnTshnl  and  ventured  to  contend  with  Richelieu  io  tliptninut, 
nie  depicted  just  as  bo  is  dcsm-ibrd  in  *  Gil  Bias.'  The  Pujm. 
stern,  cruel,  calculating,  iascrulnblc  u  tbe  Sphinx,  oonrormi  lo 
bii  portrait  by  hittnrians.  Hut  no  passing  thoui;bt  is  tracendk 
in  ttioic  impiutive  Tnccs:  no  emotion  or  cbitnging  mood  pia» 
upon  their  features.  Keiiibrnnilt,  on  tbe  other  h.ind,  aditt  lu 
the  deeper  basis  of  character  tumcthinff  of  tbe  piuting  pliuc 
of  mind.  Frum  *The  Shipbuilder'  (London,  67)  lo  'IV 
Merchant'  (London,  74)  and  '  Tbo  Lady  with  the  Pairoi' 
(London,  7&),  hit  portraits  indicate  tbe  fancjr,  tbe  excitenen:, 
the  aspiration  of  the  moment,  do  less  than  tbe  pre-occupsiioai 
of  years. 

This  distinction  Lptw«c»  the  two  painter*  is  at  olii  » 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  Greeks  were  subtli-  in  their  aiutlyiii 
of  the  <li6~erence  between  the  ii6at  and  the  viiffr),  between  the 
habitual  character  and  the  emotions.  It  entered  into  tbcir  con- 
ceptions of  life,  art,  and  oratorv.  It  distinguishes  the  tcolpum 
of  the  fifth  century  D.o.  from  those  of  the  fourth.  In  the  formtt 
we  arc  told  that  I'cricles  '  preserved  a  fixed  posture  iif  counte- 
nance,' which  we  know  so  wet!  in  hie  butt— eslra  and  restraion)- 
Along  with  this  char.-icteristic  poitrnit  we  have  the  gods  odd 
heroes  of  that  century,  with  tlicir  abiding  expression,  digni(li^<] 
and  free  from  passing  emotion,  as  befits  the  moral  conceptioiu 
of  that  age,  It  it  true  that  we  may  have  lo4t  the  key  to  itir 
interpretation  of  their  special  attributes;  and  absence  of  expm- 
tion  has  been  charged  ns  a  great  defect  against  the  art  ol  tbi 
Greeks  by  some  eminent  critics.*  liui  we  know  from  Greel 
authors  that  the  Greeks  recognisr«l,  and  were  profoitBd)/ 
impressed  by,  the  special  (^ualilit-s  which  Pheidiaa  ove  u 
his  gods,  bis  Zeus  being  to  them  a  visible  manifestation  »( 
power  and  goodness,  Tbe  sculptors  of  (he  fourth  ceatuTy 
followed  the  changed  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  infused  int^ 
the  countenances  of  the  minor  gods  mure  sentiment  and  tnt^ 
of  (he  passing  phase  nf  thought.  Praxiteles,  as  we  are  told:. 
introduce*!  the  pathetic  or  emotional  into  his  st.itues.t  H" 
*  Heniies'  is  lost  in  somi*  dream  of  thought,  and  is  as  differm' 
from  tbe  HIgin  marbles  and  the  fritfze  of  the  Parthenon  »j 
Euripides  '  the  human,  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tean,' 
from  tbo  atem  ^schylus  and  the  self* restrained  Sopboclet.    ' 


J 

t  'O  Karo/iifiU  lupaii  rail  Aitlrvtl  tftoit  ri  rqi  ivint  rttn. 
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a  word,  tbe  fifth  cnUair  chow  the  iotrrprvUtJOB  of  Ibe  f**f*wi[f 
character,  the  faorib  ibal  of  the  poMnni/  phau* 

But  to  rcutra  to  oar  puDteri.  The  ttfbitiu]  rTiiraflrr  wlifaA 
VeUzqnes  utondlr  impteswd  on  his  Spaaufa  ^iiiiilm  hM  bd 
■otn«  wric^rs  to  »_«  iii»t  t)«  gives  hb  ■'^'bi-g  bat  eapljr  mmIl^ 
kD  DnjuEi  criiicUm  wbra  ve  cooiutn  bis  ums  and  tbit  babila 
of  bit  exalird  liitnt,  wbo  d«libnmi«lj  refruoed  from  thai 
mutifntAtioD  of  fNliBg  whirb  se  modmu  pmnit,  aod  wbidi 
ire  fiatl  so  abtuMJuitlf  in  RcmbruHlL     Uocoatcioadr  VcJ«x« 

r:  was  a  Greek  of  ibr  Orceks,  for,  jtut  u  tbe  KwpCon  of 
old  da/s  d«nj  Aectiog  espresiioo  to  tbctr  gods  and  dcmi- 
godi,  b«  gire  it  in  oTerflowisg  tncaMUc  to  tfattr  Satjrt,  to 
uesr  Funs,  aad  to  tbe  b*rbaiian  (iaals,  cnaiaio  br^natb  tbc 
JigBJIj  at  ike  Gnek  ideal,  to  did  Velatqaez  la  the  hnliicMi 
mm  dioUs  vbooi  Philip  nqBind  bits  to  fMist.  There  wm  ao 
mali^  <rf  ausd  or  of  bemrt  in  tbcac  vretcfaed  adjeaos  of  his 
Cant.  BO  tadtTidoal  character  to  rtpcMS  "***'"£  for  bim  to 
Idl  aboM  tbcni  cnrpc  to  abow  bow  1W7  aawad  tba  Imalaas 
King.  Ucacr  be  ^tcs  laack  dramalie  cxprcauoa  to  the 
actor  *  fablillos,'  aad  a  c^oic  pUasare  to  *  Masippaa,* 
taa  he  baa  baaebed  bis  bittjer  gibe:.t  It  is  aot,  tbca,  to  be 
at,  that  artists  torn  to  ibe  '  Meoippaa,'  aglj  as  he  is, 
nth  liie  mumt  ealhasiai  as  to  tbe  '  Marstas,'  to  *  The  • 
llfcacif  Fan,*  aad  to  •  TW  Dpag  Gaol,'  oV  the  Greeks. 
1W  aaoi^  snlpaon  aad  iha  aedsia  Spaatard  wnc  ia  tkas 

«  ibtf  Micfcri    aad  de  Bcnete   ■isaaderstaad 


*£sap*    vbea    tbey  f^k  of   theta   as   gsal  hiids    aad 
OL     •'bey  were  ratber  pririleged  beggars  «rf  clever 


aboai  the  palace,  getiiac  alaa  tike  Edi« 
jeus  snased  sobs  by  itingiag  othits.     WiA 
pdribgn  we  see  ikea  ■■o«g  tbt  cavtian  is  Ae  fa»- 
td  the  *  Boar  Hsat ' ;  iadssd,  ooe  of  the  latter  wart  the 
all  bai  of  Mrnippui,  aad  it  wiapc  ia  bit  daak. 

In  all  Aaae  kadotcics  Vdazqacz  wa 
ndc  fbe  Uaiwui  of  bat  raee  aad  u  uip<.nf».}     k 
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ntrprising  1o  finil  ft  il»luctqu<!  uprct  in  man^  of  the  works  of  ^ 
Vefawjucz.  These  might  bi;  tranilated  into  marble  or  bronze, 
utd  the  inHtience  of  V'elnxquex  the  painter  would  ntill  be  parn- 
ntuanl.  A  well-known  portruit  repments  the  Kin^  tnounlot! 
on  n  itunns  bone,  in  a  inotnenl  or  arrested  action  dear  lu  the 
sctilplor.  or  the  ftne  statue  of  Philip  in  this  attitude  in  the 
Plaza  de  Otienle,  Madrid,  executed  by  Tacca  in  Florence, 
Richard  Ford,  so   incisive   in  his  criticisms,  so  exact  in  his 

EhraicB,  sajB  thai  it  is  *  a  solid  Velazquea.'  The  *  Crucifixion,* 
y  Vclnzquc^t,  has  no  liislorical  nigoiricnnce ;  it  has  no  con- 
nniting  links  with  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  There  is  no 
view  «r  Calvarj  or  of  the  distant  Jerusalem,  and  no  tniubled 
sky  ^merely  a  background  of  jet  black,  like  a  funeral  poll.  Hence 
the  '  Crucifixion  '  sujtk*'*"  rather  a  devotional  C[uci6x  in  silver 
or  ivory,  and,  coniaiintioncd  by  the  King  for  a  convent,  seems 
almost  designed  for  adoration.  It  is  such  a  picture  as  the 
sculptor  Montafics,  the  intimate  friem)  of  V'elnxquex,  would 
have  executed  in  wood  in  his  own  superb  manner.  This  affinity 
to  the  sculpturesque  is  seen  also  in  the  'Christ  of  the  (,^>lnmn  ' 
(National  Gallery),  in  which  sympathy  with  the  great  sehiiol  of 
Spanish  carver*  in  wood  ia  clearly  to  be  traced,  tvt-n  ilie 
'Surrender  of  Rreda,'  so  calm  and  reserved  in  its  action,  so 
'  balanced  in  lis  synimclry,  might  be  executed  as  a  bas-relief 
without  tow  of  importance.  It  recalls  the  spirit  of  the  painter- 
sculptor  Gbiberti's  f;reat  iwnels  on  the  door  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence.  As  to  the  'Venus'  (of  Rokeby  Mall),  lithe  and 
supple  in  its  graceful  outline,  Apelles  might  have  signed  it, 
while  the  '  Mars '  (Frado)  is  obvtouslv  largelv  l>nrrowed  from 
the  'Ares'  of  the  Ludovici  (iallery  at  Rome,  In  fine,  as  the 
work  of  VeloiEqueic  in  its  whole  range  fills  the  mind,  there 
rises  in  our  thought  a  glorious  Greek  temple,  exquisite  in  its 
proportions,  strong  in  its  symmetry,  acrene  and  fair. 

But  with  Rembrandt  nil  is  different.  He  has  a  unity  equal 
to  that  of  Velazquez  ;  he  gives  us  a  whole  scene,  but  into  that 
whole  he  pours  infinite  variety.  A  fixed  supreme  moment  is 
chosen,  but  then-  is  nothing  sculpturesque  in  the  treatment.  A 
drama  it  being  enacted  ;  movement  and  life  are  given.  Take, 
for  example,  *  The  Good  Samaritan '  (Louvre),  and  note  the 
helpless  anguish  of  the  wounded  man  as  his  arm  hangs  Ustlea* 
ana  his  bead  falls  feebly ;  observe  the  benevolence  of  the 
Samaritan  and  the  interest  of  the  innkeeper.  The  hoy  stands 
on  tiptoe  to  sec  all ;  a  mntd-servnnt  looks  from  a  window  with 
idle  curiosity.  The  horses  turn  their  he.vis  from  the  food  in 
tlM-  stalls,  disturbed  by  the  noise;  a  hen  with  raised  wings 
drives  her  chickens  out  of  barm's  way.      We  have  in  all  this  a 
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wcnlth  of  incident  nntl  *  ric^Uness  of  raricd  exprraion,  both 
winking  togethcT  tu  mnke  a  cum|il<-i<?  piitliotic  wbole.  A;;ain, 
in  tlic>  'Joseph'*  liloiidv  Coal'  ^London,  98),*  what  amazing 
variety  of  expreision  goes  to  biutd  up  the  profound  imprcs- 
aioD  of  this  picture,  every  one  of  the  twenty  figums  acting 
bi«  part  in  the  drama,  from  the  angniili-slricken  Jacob 
to  the  tender  children  and  the  dccviring  eldnr  brethren  with 
their  alTectcd  ralm!  Life  \%  given  in  uU  its  vnrteil  man!-: 
fettitttunK,  nK  if  by  n  Sh^^kespeare.  At  we  think  uf  tbo  acnpD 
uf  Keinbriindt'c  work,  iti  lignificance  and  its  spirit,  we  »ro 
lemindMl  of  a  grent  Gothic  catbedrul,  full  of  unexpected ' 
beauties,  rich  in  the  deUiU  of  a  fertile  imagination,  barinonioiu 
ia  its  variety,  and  stirring  the  aoul  of  the  bchohlvr  with 
emotional  suggestions.  If  Velazquez  is  severe,  symmetrical, 
classic  in  his  fibre,  Kcmbmndt  is  a  Teuton  of  tlie  Teutons, 
mTsten'iius,  vngue,  pnsiiiimate,  tcndrr.f 

Teuton  though  Hcmbrandl  is,  lu  his  inmost  core,  there  is  one 
marked  strain  of  (ireek  influence  to  be  seen  in  him,  namely,  in 
his  love  of  Homer.  '  The  sovran  poet,'  utdtnown,  alas  I  to  Dante 
except  through  Latin,  was  deeply  studied  in  floUand  by  scholars 
after  the  revi\-al  of  letters,  and  iho  unlearned  part  of  the 
community  knew  him  by  translations  into  their  own  longue.t 
Keinbr^indt's  closest  fnoods  were  learned  men,  and  in  their  por- 
traits a  bust  of  i  lomcr  sometimes  figures  in  the  b.-ickgruund.  In 
one  case  a  Dutch  poet  {is  it  Hooft  ?)  lays  his  hand  reverently 
and  lovinglvon  Homer's  head. J  Among  the  eSects  of  Rembrandt 
mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  sale  in  1G56  there  was  a 
bust  of  Homer;  and,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  bad  few  sitterci 
except  himself,  be  jninlcd  the  noble  picture  of  '  The  Blind  0\A\ 
Bard  Reciting  his  Poems,'  a  recent  discovery  of  Dr.  [tredius, 
which  surprised  the  artloving  world  at  Amsterdam  (HT). 
Love  and  profound  sympathy  src  here  cxpresseil.  The  ligu 
move  and  the  right  ban<l  bents  time  to  the  measured  cadence 
of  the    verse.     Further,    in  one  of  the  drawings  belonging  to 


■  The  l.ondi>D  cntaloKUc  givm  tho  dstc  of  thia  piodtro  aa  IG17.  Ti>  us  tliin  is 
invimcvivulrlti,  'I'tio  iJtitcli  itdlliim  nxoin  iT)>eI<r  point  to  nfaool  IW).  From 
httcmBl  ei'idi.^uoi>  yii<  invMai:  lo  eln  tbo  dslo  m  nboat  Itiiti. 

t  laa  rcmiirkiible  but  •«ii9WhftliNrtm»ii£aot  book,  ■ItomlinunIlnliEraieliet' 
(Leipaic,  1S'.<0).  (Im  point**  Is  h«td  up m  the  IrUMt  anJ  bral  trpo  of  Ih<>  iii'mnui 
chanctiu.  It*  objoft  is  to  pruva  llutl,  to  n.  new  Buouunnou  of  Ciermut  ut, 
Ulomtaro.  niid  lift-,  public  «t  null  u  priviile,  It«aibnuul(  must  b«  the  sOMnplsT, 
tha  idnal  □(  tutarat. 

X  Ihit/'h  trannlalioii  of  IlDmrr :  '  Hnui-run,  tliiLi.  in  Xii-dordt-tiilscLtin  Dichl. 
vcrtnnlii  il.^ir  Karel  vno  JIbjkIit,'  UBaib:iD,  ICIl;  ■  HomeniB.  Odjriwii,  tor- 
tlu^Ui'ltl  iWr  Dl«rick  Coomhcrt.'  Amil^itdiuo.  \i6\.  ISitS.  |i>i>7. 

§  '  Oiiil.  IIollftDd,'  IV-,  corste  ofl-. '  Uo  lIiinMnu  v*n  ICembmadt,*  door  Jhr. 
Dr.J.Sii. 

tho 
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tbe  aamc  collection,  be  givei  u»  '  Tlic  Lay  of  the  N'ef ' 
>  truly  Homeric  spirit.  Vulcan  brin)rs  tho  cttlpriu 
OlyropuB  in  iho  net,  and  with  flashing  cyos  points  to 
th«m.  Apbroditc  lookt  clown,  imiling  ilcmarclj  >I  bavi 
been  caught,  while  Arcs  bung*  bit  bead.  Hera  stan' 
inilignanC,  wbilc  ibc  otber  goili  cover  iheir  motilbs  with 
hand*  to  hidi:  'the  unextiiiguishable  laughter.*  The  bead  of 
Zeui  bad  been  at  fir»l  deferred  for  further  consideration,  for 
the  ink  is  different,  ile  looks  on  graTcly  as  a  judge.  Again, 
in  the  'Aciiron'  (Aimlcrdam,  32)  the  bunt  is  given  in  the 
inanaor  and  spirit  of  Homer.  The  bristles  stand  crrct  on 
the  bock  of  tbe  boar  fighting  with  the  dogs,  while  from  a  dari 
lair  another  bonr  looks  out  with  eyes  surrounded  by  rings  ol 
fiery  red.  This  treutment,  uiii<|ue  in  *tt  so  far  as  we  know, 
seems  lo  point  with  much  emphasis  to  the  ^nuid  word-piciuro 
of  J  lomcr  s  lines : — 

'  Itotind  liiin  a  noiso  of  doge  and  foot  tbcro  cum. 
He  rrr>m  hie  Iftir  straight  forwiu^l,  with  the  sptatt 

Wflt  hrinttnl,  antl  Jti»  fieTCr.  i:<J'V  ijlarin'j  fiamr, 

Kuxlicd,  ami  tunde  halt  hcforo  ttiu  buDtMiicn's  lino.'  * 

Still  fuitber,  In  regaid  to  this  Homeric  aspect  of  Kembraadc'i 
work,  no  painter  that  can  be  named  bos  realised  the  sptenduar 
of  tbe  flash  of  armour  under  tbc  action  of  light  as  Rembrandt 
has  <Ione.  To  him,  as  to  tlomer,  this  coruscation  of  light  teem) 
like  a  pnsstnn.  Il  appears  on  the  gorget  which  be  wears  Id 
tbe  early  portraits  nt  himself,  again  in  ibe  Glasgow  picture 
(London,  t)5),  and,  still  more  splendidly,  in  tbe  Berlin  Gallery 
portrait  in  Amsterdam  (75),  which  scems  to  have  been  jMinlMl 
solely  for  this  efTecl.  The  face  of  the  man,  bis  brother  Adriaco, 
is  quite  unimportant,  but  his  cas(|uc  flames  and  sparkles  lik« 
'Hector's  flashing  helm.'  It  rcoilJs  many  passages  in  Homer, 
especially  the  description  of  the  movement  of  tbe  Griwk  army  ;' 

*  Ab  wlien  a  wasting  fire,  on  raountinn  lops. 
Hath  HL'ized  the  biasing  wodcIh,  nfnr  is  tttea 
The  glatiug  light ;  au,  ua  tliey  moved,  to  HeaTCn 
ilath-d  the  bri-jht  glilU-r  of  their  bumiAiai  armt.'^ 

Vclazqticz  also  felt  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  play  of  light  on  utdoi 
find  gold,  as  it  wanders  here  and  there  over  the  surface,  enriching 
and  enlivening.      Tbc  effects  are  generaily  more  sober,  men 

•  Odjswjr,  ill.  ■Hi— 

#i>[{at  «{  knAiiit,  wig  1'  iata^MiBi  tttteiti*. 
t  Iliad,  ii.  457- 
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rcslrainctl,  as  wc  sec  In  the  helmet  of  bis  '  Mars'  (Prado).  Yet 
liis  brush  pl«js  with  unerring  logcb  oa  the  gold-work  of  the 
■ssh  of  'Olivarcs'  (Priulo)  m  it  floats  on  the  brcrzr  and  ii 
caaght  by  the  sun.  His  armour,  steel  inlaid  with  gohl,  gtvrs 
back  the  gleam  which  Velazquez  has  noird  witli  his  keen  vyit. 
Rembiaiidl,  revelling  in  the  dazxling  cITcct,  seems  further  to 
«DJojr  the  inconsistency  of  placing  the  helmet  on  the  head  of 
hi*  powarlike  brother.* 

One  essential  point  of  likeness  hetween  Velazquez  and 
Rembrandt  is  (heir  marked  individuulitj'.  Each,  undisturhed 
by  rontact  with  great  painters  and  foreign  inQuences,  was  him- 
self and  no  other.  Vrlnzquez  marked  out  his  own  path  in 
close  observance  of  nature,  and  kept  to  his  development  nii  his 
own  lines,  nut  influenced  by  his  intercourse  with  Uuhens,  nor 
allowing  hiroself  to  be  diverted  by  his  admiration  for  Titian 
and  Tintoretto,  In  hts  '  Forge  of  Vulcan,'  some  writers  see 
the  influence  of  Guido.  This  may  he  true,  but  the  signs  of 
the  coming  change  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  colour  and  style  of 
tbc  figure  of  *  Bacchus,'  tlie  tone  of  which  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  sunriunding  pratanls.  He  grew  out  of  himself,  passing 
from  his  early  analytic  work  to  (he  synthetic  gtasp  and  bolder 
brush-work  of  his  later  days.  Rembrandt  displays  the  same 
strong  personality,  advancing  on  the  same  lines  as  VeliuqueK, 
always  true  to  himself.  While  many  of  his  intitnale  friends 
bosctl  their  work  on  Italian  tiuditions  under  the  influence  of 
the  naiuralifli  and  of  Elsheimer,  he  adhered  to  the  older  Dutch 
Schools  of  Ravcsteyn  and  dc  Keyser. 

Both  painters  were  realists,  in  their  absolute  truth  to 
nature;  but  both  rose  far  above  mere  Imitation.  Both  succeeded 
10  adding  to  their  work  that  indefinable  tomethinif  which  gives 
the  abiding  charm — that  mysterious  gift  of  genius  which,  us 
Coleridge  says,  tonreris  the  pastin;/  into  the  permanent.  In 
ibeir  work  realism  and  idealism  meet  in  happy  union. 

Both  Velazquez  and  Rembrandt  passed,  in  their  forty  years 
of  labour,  through  the  several  stages  of  first,  second,  and  third 
manner:  the  first,  scnipulonsty  and  analytically  careful  in 
detail ;  the  second,  more  matured  in  knowledge  and  freedom 
of  hand  ;  the  third,  brood  and  masterly  in  full  and  assured 
■orkmanship,  the  eye  seeing  mure  comprehensively  and  Iruth- 
(allj,  and  the  hand  representing  more  sjotheticalty.  In 
tlis  caae  of  both  painters,  studio  effects,  as  regards  lighting, 
(radtwlly  disappear,  the  shadows  become  less  harsh,  the  light 


F**<dlMllMll  renodaotiou  ot  tiiU  niutura  is  to  be  found  In  '  The  MognxiDa 
'  sKUiW. 
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M  better  difTuied,  ami  lur  circuUtes  nW  round  the  figures. 
■r«ne  ii  ^ircn  as  a  whole.  In  the  cue  of  Vtliuiqun,  Mr. 
R.  A.  M.  Slevenion  claimB  this  ultimate  develupmem  u 
distinct '  tmpressioDisin ' — that  much  abused  word.*  Out  Mr. 
SlercDion  forgrts  tbnt  thU  rctult  catnr,  ns  ImprcMiooism  ai  !ts 
beat  always  rumrs,  by  tbct  nnlural  law  of  dcrdnpmcnC,  which  ii 
to  he  seen  in  full  force  in  every  great  painter  that  hni  livol 
to  a  fjood  age,  luch  as  Titian,  Keynoldi,  Corot,  and  iMillait. 

*  Yci,'  vaid  Sir  John  to  the  writer,  *yei,  1  feel  thai  I  am  now 
entering  on  my  full  devclopmeni,  when  all  m^  knowledge  will 
be  at  my  service ' :  hut  unfoTtunntely  nitture  di-nied  tu  out 
English  painter  the  necctsary  bciilili  nnd  sirength.  ComjMre 
the  'Lesson  in  Anatomy,"  hj  Kcnihrandt,  with  bis  'SriK&Cs,* 
and  note  the  long  sUidrs  that  have  bran  taken  during  tbe 
thirty  years  which  separate  these  works.     Or  look  at  the  early 

*  Bacchus'  of  Velaxqucz  and  observe  how  the  h&rsh  shadows 
and  (be  isolation  of  the  figures  have  disappeared  in  the  unilT 
and  the  completeness  of  '  The  Maids  of  Honour.'  In  tUr  caw 
of  biilh  [Kiinter*  the  identical  result  came  by  a  natural  growth. 

Both  puinicis  used  few  and  simple  colours.  On  ibe  paletir 
held  by  Vclnxqucz,  in  his  portrait  in  'The  Maids  of  Hunoui,' 
only  live  colours  arc  to  be  seen.  Both  used  positivo  blue  very 
sparingly,  while  both  employed  black  almost  w  a  coloor,  that  ef 
the  Spaniard  having  in  it  somehow  a  feeling  of  warmth,  with  tl« 
glaxing  of  grey  so  dear  to  V(-laz<|uex.  The  Dutchman,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  his  blacks  beautiful  by  the  whites  and  grcyi 
with  which  he  enriches  the  surface  where  the  light  falls.  Tlie 
general  tone  of  Velazquez  is  silvery,  that  of  Rembrmndt  goldemt 
though  at  times  he  takes  us  by  surprise,  as  in  the  love); 
•Portrait  of  a  Boy,'  the  so-c»llrd  •vViUtani  III.*  (Londoo). 
in  which  be  rivals  Vrlaxquez  on  his  own  groand,| 

But  the  painters  used  tlieir  colours  diflerently.  Velazqun 
fuses  them  in  a  w.ty  that  bailies  painters.  They  melt  iiHO 
each  other  by  imperceptible  uradatiiint  as  he  deals  with  plane 
after  plane  in  his  subtly  modelled  faces.  They  seem  plaud 
on  the  canvas  by  the  will  rather  than  by  the  hand,  as  Haplud 
Menge  said.  In  the  bust  portrait  of  'Philip  IV.'  (N'attonsl 
Gallery),  observe  the  action  of  light  on  the  pallid  fnce  of 
the  wom>og|  King,  giving  to  the  ikin  the  breath   of  life  ia 

*  'The  Art  of  Volovnin,'  bv  R.  A.  M.  Sh^vbUMD,  Uadoa,  laiW. 

t  It  U  Inlortstlns  to  Ktiovi  tlint  till*  delightful  pwtmit  iriu  [fllntod  oLont  An 
viTv  ynir.  lii.'iA,  In  wlildi  Yrlaxquox  was  juilntlDic  fabi  oqnsll.v  tsanslsv 
-  lii'i'nntH  Murgnrctu '  <l.oiivie).  Thaw  DioturM  inailuilly  <Uai>lBy  ibs  tUAnooa 
ill  exjirvniun  un  nhlcli  in>  liava  nliiiatljr  (I«olL  V«laiquei  prvviats  tlie  digaiflsl 
nnrl  [mpiiwivir  ILtllo  jiriacea),  wlille  Bembnuult  givss  us  tbs  iunest  heart  et  th* 
Inil  jiloflhil  with  hii  toy. 
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delicate  traosparency.  Paint  can  p»  ao  further  in  itii* 
Jirt^ction :  it  disappears  and  bec»mcs  living  fleah.  As  a 
oolouri*!  V'elazqura  excela  in  bis  knowlodgc  of  ibe  relattooa 
of  tone*  and  vajura  in  thrir  harmonious  completeness.  Rcm- 
braadt,  on  the  other  h&nil,  at  IcAtt  in  his  Utter  days,  works 
more  by  wbAt  pnintnrt  call  '  limkrn  colour ' ;  he  gets  his  rrsulu 
by  the  juKlapMiition  of  complcmeatnTy  or  even  opposing 
colours,  producing  to  (he  tjiEctiitor  at  a  fair  diitance  n  neiv 
resultant  colour  which  vibrates  in  the  eye  and  in  tbe  brain 
BMre  keenly  than  any  palette-mixed  tone.  Deuce  tbe  well- 
known  bumoroiu  saying  of  Rembrandt  that  the  smell  of  paint 
was  b«d  for  the  health,  and  that  hia  picturrs  should  be  liung 
moderately  high.  Take,  for  example,  Lord  Wantage's  'Old 
Lady  '  (Amstentam,  l\'i),  or  Ijonl  Ireagh's  pnitrait  of  the  old 
Rembrandt  (London,  l!0),  and  note  with  what  running  skill 
Krmlirandt  introtluces  on  tlie  face  threads  uf  yellow  which  at  a 

K moderate  distance  are  lost  in  the  red,  but  by  their  influence 
^TB  the  appearance  of  quick  breathing  life.  By  this  mysterious 
Detbod  of  work  Uembiandt,  with  his  instinctive  feeling  for  tine 
eoloor,  has  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Renbrandt  seemed  to  paint  with  pounded 
jewels,  so  magical  arc  th«  results.  Look  at  the  crowns  of  the 
'Magi'  (London,  66)  and  the  robe  of  '/acliarias'  (Amstcniam, 
^^D).  Jewels  were  the  passion,  perhaps  the  ruin,  of  his  life, 
^B  As  to  drawing,  tliere  is  n  marked  dilTerenoe  between  the 
^painters.  In  academic  drawing  Vela*quei  is  generally  supreme. 
Who  can  rival  the  exquisite  lines  of  tbe  arm  of  tbe  girl  in 
the  foreground  of  tbe  'Spinners,'  or  surpsfs  the  sweetness  of 
the  contours  of  his  '  Venus'?  His  figures,  lirmly  poset),  staitd 
instinct  with  accurate  knowledge  of  form.  Rembrandt  can 
claim  little  in  regard  to  acMlemic  drawing.  As  Taine  has  well 
pointetl  out,  the  milifu  of  his  surroundings  was  against  him  : 
for  tbe  same  reason  Holland  bus  produced  no  sculptor  of  note. 
But  there  is  another  tort  of  drawing  besides  the  academic, 
namely,  the  nprettive  Hue.  In  ibis  respect  Rembrandt  stands 
alone  in  art,  as  his  etchings  abundantly  show.  Take,  for 
example,  the  '  Death  of  the  Virgin.'  or  the  *  Christ  healing  the 
Sick,  and  note  the  unerring  surenrss  of  line  in  its  obcdicnoc  to 
the  mind  of  the  master  in  exprcMing  his  every  idea.  Unfor* 
tunatelv,  owing  to  Spanish  carelessness,  wc  have  scarcely 
an  exaui|)le  of  V'elaz<|uex  in  black  and  white;  and  thus  we  can 
bardlv  cump«re  him  in  this  respect  with  Rembrandt,  whose 
drawings  and  etchings  form  a  precious  {tart  uf  the  art  treasures 
or  the  world.  Rembrandt's  mind  was  fertile  in  ideas  and  open 
k^^  every  impression  ;  and  as  this  solitary  genius  wandered  alone 
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in  Ilia  old  age,  he  (illcil  his  note-l>u»k*  witb  butj  skctchn 
tlic  flat  ficlilt  .inil  canals  round  Amitf-nlatn,  the  InniUcape  which 
tie  loved  so  well,  aud  nlwaja  clinrged  with  his  own  individu- 
alilv.  Ill  bis  early  landscaiies  la  oil  ono  can  casilj-  sec  that  tbe 
backgrounds  were  treated  in  the  lomowhat  conTcniinnal  manner 
of  Elsbeimcr,  to  support  and  (ell  tbr  story  of  'The  Good 
Samsntan  '  or  '  The  r'light  into  Egypt.'  Id  these  cases,  espe- 
cially where  mountains — which  lie  did  not  UDderstand — were 
concerned,  he  availed  himself  of  Ibe  sketches  of  bis  lUiliamsing 
friends,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  2V  and  No.  33  (London).  But 
he  gradually  renounced  tbis  fantastic  treatment  and  felt  hack 
on  nature,  as  seen  in  bis  great  'Windmill'  (London,  40J. 
Even  here  we  find  the  pool  as  well  as  the  realist,  for  he  inrcsti 
the  picture  with  Lis  own  profound  sentiment  and  intpirtnf; 
imagination.  The  backgrounds  of  the  '  Tobias  and  tlic  Angel  * 
(London,  87),  and  of  the  'Polish  Officer'  (Amsterdam,  HI), 
display  tbe  same  cliaraclcristic-s.  They  leave  much  to  the 
feeling  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  at  these  landscapes  full  of 
dreamy  suggestion.  Tbe  great  etching  of  tbe  'Tbre«  Trees,' 
executed  in  the  year  after  Saskia's  deatb,  gives  the  impressaa 
of  sadness  and  of  ^loom.  Here  Rembrandt  looked  at  oature 
with  a  troubled  mind.*  ^B 

If  Holland  loieil  landscape  for  its  own  sake,  Spain  had  ncH 
favour  for  it,  an<l  we  know  Velazquez  as  a  landscape  painter 
only  as  it  were  accidentally.  Hut  what  we  do  know  malies  b> 
regret  deeply  tliat  Philip  shut  his  eyes  to  this  gift  of  bii  Coon 
Painter.  Tbe  King  loved  his  fine  gardens  at  Buen  Retiro  uti 
Aranjuez,  laid  out  in  tbe  French  taste,  formal  and  decorative, 
and  V'elazquri!  knew  thut  he  could  give  pleasure  to  bis  (oytl 
master  by  sending  him  from  Rome  the  two  brilliant  sketcfact 
taken  in  the  Medici  Gardens  (Prado).  They  scrm  to  have 
been  thrown  olT  in  tbe  pure  delight  of  artistic  producUoiii 
so  light  and  facile  is  tbeir  manner,  so  joyous  is  their  icoprc^ 
sion.  Tbe  figures  move  with  the  grace  of  VVatteau,  and  tbe 
trees  sparkle  with   the  freshness  o(  Constable.!     ^Ve  see  tbe 


*  The  Bpleiidiil  dlap]n}r  or  Benibniiult'*  otcliian  at  tbs  Britiiii  Mbmoib 
eiicB  (wDvuiGiDg  pnot  of  bis  aniquo  nosllUin  ia  thiii  art  It  diiyas  Lis  gndail 
iI<>v(<Iopiiicnt  fonn  tbo  floe  ileloil  anil  puru  atoblng  of  liii  mtit  dnv*  to  iliB 
boMer  and  more  rigorous  cfTeirla.  roinfnn-i'il  by  tlie  <t*t<  of  tbu  xnver,  or  hU  lalci 
work.  C.  A'nbiuncr  wu  tlie  llrct  t<i  jHiliit  iiiit  tliiit  la  liSn  Ptcbod  wtvk  Bcol* 
brnsilt  Dilvmiccl  juin*  juiuu  willi  Iilii  grcrwiug  btmilUi  aad  power  is  tO- 
painting. 

t  Tlio  brightnera  of  tlii-tu  iiielun>B  |Hvm  iu  llio  leuohstoua  b;  wbkb.  «ilb 
dc  Dcnip|4\  vo  roject  *etenl  of  thv  laii<laon|>GS  in  the  Fiado  aod  aaugn  Umo  to 
Iho  Itnltatlvo  ODil  ct<iinmuiipliii.-i-  Jlnxo.  In  judeing  of  tile  landicapo  and  tiMS 
or  tho  ■  Boor  IliiDt,'  alluw&noo  miut  be  tuuAe  for  tbe  Iqjsriei  and  tv-pntattap 
which,  M  ia  wi'll  knowu,  tbi*  great  pictiirv  ba>  undergone. 
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_  own'  of  Velszqarz  also  in  the  bnck^rrounds  of  his  portniti, 

laLrn  as  if  in  the  npcn  air.     Thcio  arc  superb  in  colour  and 

ArcAimcnt.    Froh  air  breathe*  everywhere.   The  blue  skici  viih 

taivir  while   cloud*  arc   not    mcreljr   (Icromtivc  in  the  highest 

^eyree,  but   they  are   ai   truthful   a*   Corot's.     The   sunlight 

wanders  orcr  the  tnountain  range,  giving  masterly  breadth  to 

the  receding  baclcgruund.     All  is   radiant ;  silverj'  blue  pcr- 

Ttim   ibo  air.     The    landscape   of   Rembrandt,  on    the   other 

liand,  has  passed  through  (he  alembic  of  his  mind,  it  is  part  of 

hinuelf;  it  is  a  subjective  view  of  nature.     But  Velazquez  is 

objective.     He  *ue«  natare  frankly  face  to  facr,  as,  for  example, 

Dp  the  great  rolling  plain  in  the  background  of  the  *  Krmia,' 

pud  be  renders  it  with  n  gTaiid  simplicity  entintly  his  own.     No 

wonder  that  Sir  David  tVilkie  wax  lost   in  *.-(|Ual    ailmiration 

of  the  landscape  in  the  'Anchorites'  and  ai  the  expression  of 

Hie  peasants  in  the  'Topers.' 

■    W  ben    we   come    to   consider   the   two    painters    from    the 

■ntottonal  point  of  view  there  is  indeed  n  wide  difference.    The 

Court    of  Spain  gave  little  scope  for  tenderness  or  sympnthjr 

with  suiTcring.     Such  feelings  might  indeed  have  been  evoked 

the  subject  of  Velazqueir's  great  picture,  'The  Expulsion  of 

be  Moore,'  which,  with  many   others,  was  di^slroyed    in    the 

aing  of  the  Alcazar  in  1()U4  ;  but  the  habitual  self-restraint 

^ftbe  painter  seems  not  to  have  deserted  him  here.     From  the 

Irscription  of  Palomino  wo  gather  that  his  treatment  of  the 

'rabject  was,  like  that  of  the  *  Breda,'  stately  and  calm.     The 

mnjesly  of  .Spain  was  represented    rather  than  the  sorrows  of 

tie    .Mniirs,     llut  we  bnvc  suflicient  proof  of  the  gentleness  of 

rdaxguez  in  his  syinjinlhetic  hnmlling  of  the  dwarfs  and  idiots 

'  It  bung  about  the  Court,     In  his  presentation  of  these  unfor* 

Bnales  there  is  none  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  Frans  i^Ials, 

fho  obliterates  every  trace  of  humanity  in  bis  hideous  '  Hillc 

abbe.'     It  aeems  to  us  that  all  recent  writers  have  been  some- 

whnt  hard  on  Philip  when  they  speak  of  his  'human  menagerie.' 

These  deformc<i   beings  were    not  all  idiots  nor  by  any  means 

devoid  of  intelligence, distorted  though  it  may  have  been.  In  some 

■ues  it  was  their  iMidies  that  were  dcforme<)  rather  than  their 

■rits  that  were  deficient.     Look  at  the  stunted  *  El  Primo,'  with 

Ks  lofty  forehead  and  mild  eye,  as  be  plays  with  his  great  book, 

■od  one  can  understand  how  this  dwarf  may  well  have  diverted 

th*  melancholy  king  on  his  long  journeys.     For  the  function  of 

e  creatures  was  to  make  the  court  laugh — hombrei  tie  placer 

their  name.     And  this  at  least  must  be  said  for  the  King, 

bat  they  were  well  rareil  for,  and  received  wages  and  a  new 

lit   of  fine  clothes  every    rear.     There   is   no   symptom   of 

depression 
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depraision  about  the  richl^-drostrd  'Dtin  Antonio,'  witli  hii 
stiniige  nickiiiime  '  KI  Ingleic-,'  (Iimigti  li«  is  nut  mni^ti  taller  itinn 
bis  iniuiil),  his  constant  uiui|iiii)i(>i)  and  care.  Had  we  nul  our 
own  Sir  Jcfiery  Hudson,  who  wiu  served  Dp  in  u  pie-diili, 
foui^bt  duels,  was  sent  on  a  peculiar  mission  to  Paris,  and  was 
knighted  for  his  qualities  as  dwarf  by  our  own  Charles  1.?* 
In  Scotland,  down  to  the  end  of  last  century-,  a  *  fool '  was 
Bttodied  to  lotuiy  a  Uinl.  doing  menial  service  about  the  castle, 
and  amuKing  the  ni-ighbourhnnd  hy  happy  retorts  and  bright 
sallies  of  wit.  Their  stories  are  still  rentembered  in  inanj^  a 
Scottish  village.  Least  of  all  should  stones  be  thrown  at 
Philip  by  those  who  crowd  in  their  thousands  to  gawe  at 
Barnum's  '  freaks,'  and  throne  the  nightly  music-ball  to 
enjoy  the  jokes  of  professional  hufToons.  It  must  be  said 
further,  in  defence  of  the  Spanish  custom,  that  these  mon- 
strosities were  favourites  in  the  royal  nursery,  for  the  sickly 
Infanlc  Don  Prosper  was  never  happy  out  of  tlic  anns  of  his 
dwarf.  In  the  imbeeile  smile  which  |>Asses  over  the  vacant 
face  of  '  El  13obo  de  Coria,'  it  is  possible  lo  detect  a  gentleness 
of  disposition  which  may  have  fitted  him  for  a  nurse's  dul 


Again,  the  *  Don  John  of  Austria  '  seems  to  as  to  be  );enerally' 
misunderstood.  A  well-made  man,  possibly  an  old  sun-stmck 
■oldier,  pinys  with  his  cannon-balls  and  his  armour  as  ho  talks 
garntlously  nbout  *thc  wars,'  and  gets  the  nickname  of  the  hero 
of  L.<?panio.  But  Vclszqui^z  makes  no  sport  of  the  vctcrnn, 
ducketl  out  for  the  witless  delight  of  an  idle  Court;  his  por- 
trait, slight  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  [lainter. 
All  honour  to  VeUzquex  for  his  tender  reeognition  of  oata^ 
common  humanity.  ^| 

But  if  Vclasquen  had   little    opportunity  of  displaying    his 
heart,  Rembrandt  enjoyed  it  in  abundance.     He  scant  the  face 
of  old  age,  and  in  its  wrinkles  he  reads  the  record  of  a  long  life 
seen  by  his  sympathetic  eye.     Pathos  we  haTC  in  orerflnwing^— 
measure  in  his  scenes  from  the  story  of  *  Tobit,'  so  dear  to  bud^| 
through  his  whole  life ;  in  *  The  Uloody  Coat' ;  in  '  The  Flagell*^^ 
tioo,'  and  many  other  pictures  into  which  he  ptmn  bis  great 
heart.     His  Large  humanity  is  teen  in  the  magniftcent  etching 
of  'Christ  healing  the  Sitk,"  in  which  he  tenderly  treats  lh« 
sutfcritigs  of  the  poor.     The  deep  reverence  of  his  nature  is  to 
be  seen  in  his  'Adoration  of  the  Magi'  and  in  the  divine  face 
of  Christ  in  tlie  'Einman*'  (Louvre).     Scorn  and  abhorrence 
he  punted  in  bis  early  <  Judas  returning  the  Pieces  of  SiItcTi 
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'The  Yoang  Mun '  (London,  72)  ■■  OTcrilowing  with  th«  excite- 
ment of  ang«r  u  he  is  about  lo  speak,  nliile  ^nilc;  lore  nnd 
tliL'  iivreet  joys  of  dotoestic  life  are  the  motives  of  bis  *  \-\o\y 
F«mi)i«s.'  What  passion  of  t!ic  sou)  has  he  not  made  his  own, 
what  d^plh  of  fcM^ling  has  he  not  fatho^](^<]  ?  The  mind  of  this 
great  creator  was  truly  of  a  Shnkeiprnrcan  comprehcnsireness. 
In  A  remarkable  ronverantion  on  this  subject  the  pninier  Ary 
Sc^tfler,  n*  tf  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inherent  failing, 
said  to  Pastor  Ath.  Cocquerel : — 

'  CcKt  ipi'nu  lien  do  ]iretiilr«  I'nhHtraction  pOW  Mint  do  depart 
Ct  d'invcuter  enmiito  uiiu  fomie  nfui  dV-u  rev()tir  udb  ia6^  Sludrospean 
comniimipiit  par  obaervor  le  r^l,  I'^tiLilii^r  A  fund,  ii'en  rcndro  maltrti ; 
ct  e'etuit  enBuito  la  ril-alittl*  agnuidic.  (iela)r6<!,  tmuifonDeo  &  Kon  gre, 
nut  s'idealisait  dans  sun  imagiuutiou.  OeU«  tnarcfao  eat  colic  quo 
Kembraiidt  a  toujours  aulvie;  e'eat  par  oo  ehemlo  qu^Q  est  arrtTt'!  id 

Endowed  with  such  gifts,  a  religious  man  niul  a  i'rotcttant, 
Rembratidt  approached  every  liihiical  subject  with  the  frtfsh- 
ness  of  an  original  mind,  lie  illnslrated  the  Old  and  New 
Testaraonts  in  all  their  fulness,  for  he  knew  his  Bible  well.  It 
it  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  syuipathr  with  its  spirit  that  Sir 
David  Wilkic  wrote  from  tho  Holy  Land  that  Rembrandt, 
more  than  any  other  painter,  iva»  ronstantly  recurring  to 
him. 

VelaKtjuez,  on  the  other  hand,  painted  tmly  four  pictures 
that  hare  even  a  religious  title,  and  these  were  painted  by 
order  of  the  King,  as  presents  for  churches  or  cooTeuts.  The 
'Christ  at  the  Column'  shows  tiio  inilnence  of  the  Jesuits: 
we  may  remember  that  Pacheco,  the  father-in-law  of  Velazquei!, 
was  employed  by  the  Order  as  their  Censor  in  Art  matters. 
Then,  as  now,  this  influcnee  was  unfavourable  to  Art,  for  it 
made  the  sulferin^  of  the  Saviour  the  aim  of  the  artist,  in  order 
to  awaken  sympathy  by  the  exhibition  of  physical  pain.t  The 
'Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  one  of  the  late  works  of  Veliunjuex, 
has  no  mori'  religious  feeling  than  similar  works  produced  in 
Italy  in  the  same  century,  hut  the  fine  colour  and  the  eharin  of 
the  cherubs,  |>aintc<l  with  that  dry  crumbly  touch  which 
Velazquez,  somelimea  adopted  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  ofTcr 
sufficient  attraction  to  the  art-lover.  For  the  same  reason,  and 
for    iU    noble    landscape,    artists  turn    to    his    last    work,  'St, 


*  '  B(iQl>nu»lt,'  Alli.  C<x3qDnrcl/I<,  PuiK  IfW*. 

t  TIic  Hiiiio  lucilivis  alx'iil  Ilio  maa   lime,  lalrcdaocd   into  G«Tniaii]r  *tlic 
Statioas  uT  tLu  Piuai<ia.'  «l>kb  rIIII  ilisllKaro  w  luanr  Csthollc  dmrelic*. 
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Anlhonj  viiiting  St.  PnuP;  but  il  hiu  nn  r«lif:imis  ttfn'ifi- 
cnncr.  It  ii  merely  an  nncicDt  legetid  taken  is  a  subjfft  lur 
M  picture. 

If  Velaxquex  has  left  bat  three  portrait*  of  himself,  and  if  ire 
know  little  of  his  inmo«t  nature  cither  in  hittorjr  or  in  tit, 
Rembrandt  is  known  to  us  as  is  no  other  painter.  He  hu  kft 
Rftj  or  sixtv  portraits  of  himself,  from  bis  boyhood  to  old  tp. 
We  know  him  in  his  joyous  (lays,  as  bis  much-IninMl  Sntkii  tin 
carousing  on  his  kni^r,  nn<l  as  he  adumeil  himself  and  her  wicli 
earrings  and  jewels;  we  know  him  when  the  ilealh  of  ihm 
children  in  infancy  and  of  his  dear  mother  brouj^bt  sorrow  sad 
anxiety  into  bis  manly  features ;  we  are  acquainted  with  him 
after  the  death  of  Saskia  in  \6ii,  when,  with  Btronj;  ^rave  ha, 
he  sits  drawing  at  a  window.  Time  adds  an  esprcssioo  a! 
auiterity  and  rcaervr,  almost  of  dcfianoc,  in  Lord  Ivcnfl'i 
portrait  (London,  20);"  but  rare  has  not  yet  drprcsscd  him, 
for  in  Lord  llchester's  great  picture  (London,  61),  painted  in 
ll>58,  the  year  of  his  catastrophe,  we  see  him  still  lookinj;  obi 
undaunted  on  the  world.  Ere  long,  howerer,  years  and  porcnt 
tell  their  tale;  deep  wrinkles  furrow  the  brow,  the  flesh  hsop 
pendent,  and  the  eye,  which  flashed  with  bidden  fire  in  ii>' 
Buccleu(;b  portrait  (London,  6),  becomes  dim  and  watctr  ia 
the  portraits  of  his  extreme  old  age  (National  Gallery  iwl 
Louvre). 

Nerer  did  a  painter  throw  more  of  himself  into  bis  paiotrd 
and  etched  work.  We  can  detect  the  motires,  eren  the  circuni' 
stances,  which  led  him  tu  choose  certain  subjects.  '  The  Dnili 
of  the  Virgin'  comes  into  bis  mind  as  bis  house  is  madedcso!*ir 
by  the  death  of  his  infanta  and  the  illness  of  his  mother,  An<i 
the  reverent  proitrnlion  of  '  Mnnoah  and  his  Wife' (Drrtiirn< 
on  the  announcement  of  the  coming  birth  of  Samson,  ii  ti" 
expression  of  his  gratitude  to  (iod  for  the  birth  of  Titm,  ii 
1641  (the  year  of  the  *  Manoah'),  to  cheer  the  desolate  \io<3«- 
bold.  Then  comes  llie  series  of  the  '  Holy  Families '  (Lout:^. 
Castel,  &c.),  inspired  by  Saskia  with  her  child,  and  <^ 
'  Infant  Samuel,'  seen  in  the  curly-haired  Titus  kneeling  at  bi> 
proyers  (Bridgewnler  House) ;  later  comes  the  boy  Titu* 
idling  orcr  his  desk  (London,  33).  A  fresh  period  of  doon' 
ticity  appears  in  the  'Hcndrickjc  Stoflels'  series,  till  troobl* 
again  penetrates  his  home  and  heart.     In  these  later  years' 


*  la  the  IiondoQ  Oitnloguo  Lord  ItmrIi's  plotuiw  b  dcscribod  as  palnkdj 
1Q6&-I6(l&,>iilatv«liiub  i>i<etaito  as  t"  W  much  too  Isto.  Ttm  Dotob  sail  ^ 
njr  'about  llUiV  wliicli  svciiw  motu  cutrecl. 
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thought!  turn  to  prayer,  ai  in  Mr.  R.  Kahn's  picture,  and  to 
Cbritt,  even  to  'The  Risen  Christ'  (Amaterdam,  112),  with  its 
halo  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  while,  last  of  all,  '  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  '  (Petersburg),  is  the  final  cry  of  a  stricken  soul. 
In  his  portraits  and  in  his  works  Rembrandt  has  given  us  his 
autobiography.  It  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  self-contained, 
■elf-willed,  strong  man,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  independence 
of  character,  true  to  himself  and  to  his  art  in  the  midst  of  a 
penrerie  generation. 

Between  two  such  giants  as  Velazquez  and  Rembrandt  like* 
nesses  and  differences  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  But  the 
wise  lover  of  Art  will  refrain  from  setting  the  Spaniard  against 
the  Dntchman,  or  the  Dutchman  against  the  Spaniard.  The 
calm  and  stately  Velazquez,  living  under  the  ceremonial  influ- 
enf^s  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  was  an  entirely  different  man  from 
the  impassioned  Rembrandt,  who  passed  his  years  amid  the 
bostling,  rigorous  and  varied  society  of  bourgeois  Amsterdam. 
But,  diverse  as  were  the  conditions  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
each  acted  out  his  life  in  perfect  unity  and  with  thorough 
•inceiity,  giving  to  the  world  his  best,  pure  and  unalloyed. 


Abt. 
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Abt.  XII.— 1.  Lift  of  Archibald  CampMI  Taii,  Arehbishcp 
Cantrrbuiy.      By    Kamlalt    Thomas     Davidson,    D.D.,    and' 
WillUtn  iVntinm,  H.D.      Vol.  11.      UH. 

2-  Reji-jJt  of  l/itr  Oommitnonerg  apfiointed  to  imjuirt  iulo  the  Cott' 
ttittUion  and  H'orkiHg  of  the  Eetlesiasiieai  (,'ourlt,  teith 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Evidence,  Returns,  Al/stracts,  Jiis- 
ierieal  attd  other  Apjiendicea,  ^e,  PrMAnted  to  both  Houaes 
of  Pvliataent  bv  cofflmftiid  of  Her  Msjnty.  VoU.  L  bimI  lU 
1888. 

3.  A  Summarif  oflh/r  EceJettasttcal  Catrls  CommistiotCs  RvjXfrt; 
and  of  Dr.  Stathi  fiiUorirai  Rf]M>Tls  ;  togetlier  with  a  RetneV) 
of  tk»  Evittence  before  the  Ctnmnitsion.  Br  Swncer  L. 
Hollafid.  B.A.     1»»4. 

4.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  for  amcndittg  the  Procedure  i 
Eecltsiattieal  Gates  touehinff  Ute  Doctrine  and  Ritual  <^  th» 
Church  of  England  {The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbitry). 
Onlrvnl  tn  hr  printed  Mnrrh  2nd,  1888.  Submittr^l  In  tbs 
ConviN-ittirmx  by-  tlir  Arcbbishopi  of  Cnntvrbury  and  ^'nrk, 
Febnuu-y  IH'JS. 

5.  Charge  delivered  at   his   First    Visitation.      By   Frcder!< 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     1898. 

6.  '  The  I'reimt  Distress ' :  An  Advent  Pastoral  addrtssed  to 
Clfrgy  of  his  Diocese.     By  William  Dalrjmplc,  Aichbishci 
of  York.     1898. 

7.  Latelessness  tn  the  National  Church.  Reprinted  from  iht 
*  Times.'  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vvman  Harroan, 
M.P.     1899. 

8.  A  Bill  for  the  better  enfwcing  DiKijdine  in  the  Church  of 
England.  (Brought  in  by  Mr.  Darid  Mclrer,  Mr.  Charles 
McAnhur,  Colonel  Sandya,  Mr.  Cbanning,  and  otberi.) 
Ordcrrd  bv  the  Houbo  of  CommoDB  to  bo  printed,  lOtb 
February,  1899. 

ON  March  7tb,  1881,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Taitjf 
moved  the  House  of  Lonti  to  address  the  Crowo  with  a 
prayer  that  aCommission  might  be  appointed  to  intjuire  into  the 
conttrnction  and  working  of  the  Ecctrsiasttcal  Court*.  Such  a 
motion,  made  by  thr  Primate  of  All  England  at  the  onanimoaa 
rcqucit  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  Biihopt  anil  other  ('burchmen, 
and  the  expn-ssed  approval  of  the  Prime  .Minister  on  one  udo 
and  Lord  Ueacontfield  and  Lord  Salitbury  on  the  other,  marks 
the  verv  terious  height  and  volume  lo  wliich  the  periodic  ware 
of  ditturbanoe  in  the  Church  of  Eofjland  bad  then  attained.  I| 
will  furnish  a    convcnieot  starting-point  from   which  we    ma] 
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■urvej  tbe  recorriog  movement,  and  consiJer  how  tt  nar  be 
viieljr  cootrolled  to  the  adfitotAge  of  both  the  Cburdi  and  the 
Suie.' 

The  motion  of  tbe  Archbitbop  vat  the  more  remnrkitbte 
becMiic  it  WM  pmcticalljr  a  confruion  that  prorioiu  legiala- 
tjon  bad  failrd.  Juii  «cvcn  voats  beforr,  the  nine  Arcbbiihop 
bkd  intioduced  to  a  crowdi'd  itnd  expectant  House  of  Lords 
*Ad  Act  for  tbe  better  admioiitratton  of  the  laws  mpectiitf 
Uie  Refutation  of  I'ublic  Wursbip,'  and  though  the  form  in 
which  the  Act  linally  emerKvd  from  Parliament  difTered  iu 
important  |HtTticul[trs  from  that  in  which  the  Archbiihop  bad 
tatroducrd  it,  it  (rat  rrgardrd,  and  rightly  ao,  sa  the  Arch- 
btthop'i  Act.  It  i*  c*»y  to  he  wise  after  the  event ;  and  many 
at  a  later  stage  exprcsied  the  opioion,  which  perhaps  the  Arch- 
bishop shared,  that  it  would  have  been  belter  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  as  modified  b;  Lord  Shaftnhury*s  amendments,  which  t'lufer 
ilia  tTansferred  to  a  single  lay  Judgp  the  office  and  nutbority  of 
die  two  eiiitinf;  Provincial  Judges.  It  micht  bare  been  better, 
at  many  men  think  now,  to  have  welcomed  Lord  Sclborno'i 
amend II) ents,  which  laid  stress — we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
III  the  sahjoct  bere-afier — on  the  principle,  present  in  the  original 
Bill,  but  absent  from  tbe  Act,  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop  for 
the 'appeasing  of  duuhts.'  But  it  was  a  time  of  passion  and 
Jisaic.  It  was  im|i<>t»ihle  to  resist  ameodmenis  which  were 
aovsd  by  Lord  ShafceBhury,  but  were  inspired  from  the 
mMtlaack.  We  all  know  this  now,  lor  Lord  Shallesbury's  diary 
has  told 


r 


•  Caima  beeonght  mo — prrminnfr  me  privalrJi;  rtd  tthote  fuppttrl  of 
t3u  Gorfmmcnt — to  bring  forward  as  an  muoadmont  a  largo  portiuu 
my  former  EccIosisBticol  Courts  Bill.' 


liut  the  secret  was  well  kept  then,  and  even  the  Archbishop  did 

dot  know,  until  the  vvt-'uing  of  the  debate,  the  course  which  the 

■Ijord  Chancellor  thought  it  right  to  follow.     To  have  opposed 

'tiie  Evanicelical  leaders  in  tbe  Lords  would  have  hecn  to  teal  the 

Sale  of  the  Bill,  and    to  make  way  for  more  draatic  measures 

Iiarhich  were  known  to  be  in  rea<Iincss. 
The    Act    did    not    become    ojicralive    till    July    1st,    187A. 
Neanwhilc  the    stitrin,  which  had  allcndetl  every  stage  of  its 
fUaage  through  Fnrltaini-nt,  grew  into  a  hurricane  on  the  i>ut<:r 
■Ms  i>f  public  opinion.     Men  remembered  bow  it  bad  dividnl 

t  parties  and    separated    friends.      Sir    William   tiareourt   had 
bant  forth  in  a  vehement  attack  upon   Mr,  Gladstone.     Mr. 
I^isnrli  had   called    Lord  Salisbury  'n  master    of  gibes    and 
,     'lUats  and  jeers,'  and  had  stamped   the  Bill  as  intended  '  to  put 
A      Vol.  18d.— Aff.  378.  2  M  down 
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down  Ritualiim.*     Lord  S«Usbiir,v  U  »!<!  to  have  deducd  tliAt . 
the  Kill  wu  carried  ia  the  Commoni  bv  a  '  blustcrinz  mnjority, 
nnti  even   the   f;cDtlc    Biahnp   Harold   Grawne  oi    Wtncli 
WHS  coDstraincd  to  ttand  firmly  BKainst  his  Primate,  ia  favouTi 
of  the  finalitjr  of  thn  cpiccopnl  veto.     It  enmc  to  tho  outude 
world,  then,  as  the  petrel  rather  than  the  dove.     The  men  whom 
it  wai  intmde*!  to  coerce  took  from  the  firtt  a  firm  stand.    Thej 
had  Dover  fully  ackaowledfed  the  Judicial  Committee!  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  a  spiritual  Court  of  fmiil  appeal.     The  IVo- 
vincial    Courts   were  now,   they  thought,  destroyed.      For    two 
spirilualJudgcsihcy  had  now  one  secular  Judge;  and,  as  though 
nothing  was  to  bo  wnnling  to  make  tho  scheme  unworkable,  the 
Judge  choEcn  by  the  two  Archbishops  had  what  they  deemed 
the  questionable  qualification    of  judicial    experience    in     thr- 
Divorce  Court,  ami  declined  to  add  the  personal  qualification  o{~ 
subscription  and  declaration  according  to  the  Canon. 

Folkestone,  Hmcham,  Wolverhampton,  Uordeiley — Kidsdale^ 
Tooth,  Bodington,  Enraght — soon  became  watchwords  in  th^ 
heat  of  the  controversies  which  followed.    An  association  whicta. 
Bishop  Magec  of  Peterborough  called  the  'Church  Penecatioi» 
Company,  Limited,'  and  which  was  said  to  employ  paid  agents*, 
without  being  too  scrupulous  as  to  their  antecedents  and  char — 
acter,*   while  warmly  supported  by  the  rslreme   men    nf    oo^ 
party,  created  feelings  of  deep  resentment  among  those  wbonck 
it   attacked.     Partisans    on    either    side    ranged    themselves  in 
hostile  camps,  while  the  great  bulk  of  peace-loving  meml»era 
of  the  Church,  who  cared  for  her  spiritual  work,  and  saw     m.t 
marred  by  these  disputes,  became  alienated  from  the  party  «3f 
attack.      Many,   who    knew    little    and    carerl    less    about    tlsr 
ininutiit-  of  ritual,  were  shocked  when  they  saw  clergymen      «>f 
self-denying'  lives  dragged  from  their  work  and  cast  into  pri»c»  n. 
Persecution  always  recoils;  martyrdom  always  attracts.    Prie^^oti 
in  prison  provided  a  moral  force  greater  even  than  their  wc^»<l( 
in  parishes. 

ny  good  fortune,  arising  from  accidental  ctrcumstanc^=«S) 
several  of  the  earliest  proEecutinns  fell  in  their  first  stages  i  ^siio 
the  hands  of  the  An^hbtshop  himself ;  and  the  Church  ia  gre^^^tly 
indebted  to  the  present  Hiihop  t>{  Winchester  for  unreilin^^^  ia 
part  at  least  the  Archbishop's  inner  life  at  this  period,  Mcsad 
allowing  us  to  see  tho  working  of  the  Act  and  the  thought^^of 
its  author.  If  any  man  has  ever  doubted  the  practical  wisd  Tit, 
the  tender  sympathy,  the  absolute  fairness,  the  magnnniu^  oat 
spirit,  and  above  all  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  Arcbbis'Ksfyi 

*  OC'MiuutHofEvidence,*Q.  6777*17.  and  7711  *7t- 
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Taitf  we  comtneiK]  to  him  a  pcrutnl  of  the.  chapters  in  the 
•Life'  vrbirh  cover  thru:  years.' 

lo  Dot  a  few  letter*  vrritleii  during  the  present  controversy  lie 
has  been  represented  as  the  typical  siatesman  among  ilishops — 
the  ideal  layman's  Archbishop,  the  legal  mind  that  would  h«ve 
gracen]  the  woolsack  even  better  than  the  primadal  throne,  the 
robust  !^c(>tsm;in  whose  common  sense  wouli)  stand  no  dallying 
with  Komnniscrs  in  any  form.  With  a  good  dcdl  of  this 
estimate  we  should  I>e  prepares)  to  agree,  and  we  di>  ni>t  know 
where  we  could  find  in  uibderate  compass  a  more  definite  non- 
ecclesiastical,  iiot  to  say  anti-ecclesiastical,  view  of  the  l£ccl»- 
aiastical  Courts  than  in  the  <  Preface,'  written  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  '  Introduction,' written  under  his  direction  by 
his  friend  and  chaplain  the  present  Dean  of  Ripon,  to  Brodrick 
and  Fremantlc's  *  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Privy 
Council.'  Hut  let  us  note  that  it  was  this  statesman -like  Arch- 
bishop,  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1874,  who  became  convinced 
that  his  own  machinery,  at  least  after  being  amended  by 
otbers,  would  not  work,  and,  unwilling  to  allow  others  to  use  it 
for  their  own  purposes,  did  not  shrink  in  1881  from  action 
which  must  Ijc  accepted  as  acknowledgment  that  fuller  wisdom 
is  gained  by  wider  riperlence. 

The  Koval  Commission  which  was  thus  asked  for  was  at  once 
granted,  and  was  formally  issued  on  MayMth,  1881.     It  was — 

*to  hu]aiio  into  the  conKtitution  and  working  of  the  EcoIcstaBticol 
Cnnrtii,  m«  cniutud  or  modified  under  the  Befi>nnatiou  Statutes  of  the 
'21th  and  '25th  Henry  VIII.,  and  any  sulisequ^ut  Statatea,  and  with 
aa  little  delay  aa  pwuible  to  »port  to  Her  Majesty  thereon.' 

In  such  a  Commission  everything  depended  upon  the 
venonael  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  name  a  more  distingnishcci  or  more  impartial 
body  of  men  than  the  eleven  clergymen  and  the  fourteen  laymen 
who  consented  to  serve.  The  Kptxcopate  was  represented  by 
the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishopi  of  Winchester  (Harold 
Browne),  Oxford  (Mackarnesa),  and  Truro  (Benson)  ;  Deans 
were  paired  in  the  persons  of  Dean  Lake  of  Durham  and  Dean 
Perowne  of  Peterborough ;  the  learning  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  waa  prominent  in  Professor  Stubbsond  Professor 
Westcott,  both  of  whom  had  also  the  experience  of  cjttliedral 
and  of  parochial  cures  ;  Mr.  Ainslie  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  l.owrr  House  of  the  Canterbury  Citnvoealion,  and  if 
Cbanceilur  Espin's  dignified  position  in  the  York  Convocation 

•  'LUe,'  ToL  iL,  pp.  186-967. 
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WftS  U  jet  in  the  future,  he  was  alreadj  well-known  U  a  iCB 
whose  tpecinl  ftttt:ntioi)  had  hcou  ijiven  to  fMxJeaUtticsl  stibjc 
aR<l  whom  the  wi>e  Bishop  Jncnbson  of  Cheater  had  choien  fa 
lh(!  now  unique  positinn  of  clerical  Chanccllnr,     Of  ihe  Laitji 
the   Judicial    Bench   wu    represented    by  the  Chief    JnttH 
(Coleridge),  Loril    Fcniance,  Judge  nf  the  Pmrincinl  Coor 
and    (he    learned    Sir    Robert    Pblllimore,    atill    Uenn    niitfl 
cedes intttcnl   lawjers,   thouf;b  he   bad   ceased   to  be  Dean 
Arches  ;    while  of  eminent   members  of  the   Bar  there   men 
Dr.  Deane,  Mr.  Charles,  and  Mr.  Jeunc — who  had  oppeured  on 
one  or   other  side  in  all  the  ji^rat  ecclctiastiral  suits  of 
generation.    Lord  BAth,  Lonl  Devon,  and  Lord  Chichester  we 
known    to    take   different  sides    in    eccicsiasticnl  politics ;      ^ 
Iraming  abounded  in  Lord   Hlaehfonl  amt  Mr.  K.  A.  I'rcemsa; 
and  the  prnccical  poliiictan  was  present  in  Sir  Rtchnrd  Cro^H 
Sir  Walter  Jaines,  and  Mr.  Samuel  VV'bitbread.  ^| 

Nor  was  the  selection  of  the  witnesses  less  satisfactory  ilijui 
that  of  (he  Commissioncn.  Fifty-six  persons,  chosen  *i 
experts  in  historical  and  legal  knowledge,  as  representing 
different  sections  of  eecicsiastical  opinion,  as  concerned  in  ooir 
or  more  of  the  proseculions  which  bad  taken  place,  or  offeriDf 
themselves  to  give  evidence  on  some  special  point,  Appenn^f 
hefori;  the  CominissioD.  Mr.  John  Kensit  had  nut  then  mtiie 
himself  as  notorious  as  be  is  now,  and  Lodjr  Wiinborne  had  not 
«pj>eared  as  an  expert  in  theology.  Sir  William  Harcnufl'j 
ecclesiastical  lore,  though  it  attounded  the  House  nf  Comniii 
and  probably  himself  in  1874,  as  it  has  astounded  the  readei 
of  the  *  Times'  since,  was  prubnhly  not  of  the  kind  wtiid' 
would  have  stood  the  test  of  tmss-exami  nation  by,  mi. 
Dr.  Stubbs  or  Dr.  Freeman,  Mr,  Charles  or  Mr.  Jeane.  Bui 
ao  possible  source  of  valuable  information  and  no  shade  of 
importani  opinion  was  unrepresented. 

Nor  did    the    Commissioners   confine  tbemselrea    to  Vi^'tog 
witnesses;  they  received  petitions  and  statements  of  facts  »iii' 
opinions    from    both    public    bodies    and    private    iudividus''' 
More  important,  however,  than  any  volunteer  itatemeols  iw 
the    full  replies  lu  an  elaborate  paper  of  questions  on  ml'^'* 
asticol      procedure      which      the      Commissioner!     thcoisel*** 
prepared.     Replies  were  received  from  the  Anglican  Churcb<* 
u    Ireland,   Scotland,    Canada    (six    different    dioceses),   An*- 
tralia  (seven  different  dioceses).  Cape  Town,  United   States  "^ 
America  (tbirty-one  different  dioceses) ;  and  from  non-A 
Churches  in  Soolland  (Kslablishcd  Church  and  Free 
Austria,  Belgium  (I'rotcslant  Churches  and    Roraan 
Church),   France,   Prussia    (Catscl,   Wietbadeo,   Kiel, 
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Provinces,  Hanover),  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Oreece.  To 
these  art!  to  be  aatlcd  Patents  of  Provincial  and  Diocesan 
Ofiicinis  Principal,  nnd  Keinms  ol  Rnlcs  of  Prooediire  in  the 
Diocesan  Courti  of  Hngland  and  Wales. 

Finnllj',  the  learned  researches  of  Dr,  Stubba  and  other 
mejnlters  uf  the  Commission  were  embodied  in  a  scries  of 
*  Histiiricnl  A])}M:^ndieeG,'  containing  a  mnss  <>f  inrnrmalinn,  the 
impurtaute  and  arouracy  of  which — lliuugh  certain  details  have 
ftrOMscd  vigorous  controversj' — have  been  universally  recognised 
bj  hutorians. 

TbcCommistioneis  had  bcfnrethem,tbon,  abundant  materials 
for  their  sittings  on  forty-two  days,  in  a<)dition  to  the  thirty- 
three  days  on  which  th<!y  received  evidence.  Their  labours, 
which  necessarily  involved  much  private  invetlifi;alion  and 
informal  conference  of  which  there  is  no  record,  were  com- 
pleted on  July  13tb,  18d8,  and  the  Report  was  issued  in  the 
following  month. 

Cotning  then  to  the  Report  which  was  the  outcome  of  this 
very  minute  and  extended  process  of  enquiry  and  Judgment,  we 
nay  confine  our  attention  for  the  most  part  to  that  portion  of 
its  recommendations  which  deals  with  cases  of  heresy  and 
breau;h  of  ritual.  Two  subjects  which  Archbishop  Tait  ami 
Archbishop  Benson  had  much  at  heart — discipline  in  morals, 
am)  patrtjnage — have  been  successfully  dealt  with  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  latter  Act  came  into  operation  only  at  Ihc 
beginning  of  the  present  year ;  bat  those  who  arc  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  arc  full  of  hope  that  it  will  amply 
repay  both  fi  the  Church  and  t'>  the  Oovcrnmcnt  all  that  the 
Parliamentary  struggle  of  last  year  cost.  It  was  the  third 
subject  whii-h  caused  tlie  unicst  of  1874,  and  which  led  to  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  that  year,  to  the  Com- 
mission of  IStil,  and  to  the  Dill  of  1888.  As  this  Bill 
is  based  upon  the  Report,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  together,  following  the  clauses  of  the  Bill.  Let  it  he 
premised  only  that  the  Bill  is  dated  1888  and  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Archbishop  Rrnson  along  with 
another  Bill  dealing  with  immi'rnlity  and  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  clergy.  The  icauin  for  its  not  being  pressed 
forward  was  the  Archbishops  anxiety  that  the  graver  evil  of 
criminality  and  neglect  thould  bo  dealt  with  first.  The  Bill 
comes,  then,  from  a  period  of  calm  between  two  storms,  nnd 
from  the  judicial  mind  of  nn  Archbishop  for  whnsi<  opinions 
Churchmen  generally — High  ('tiurchinen  e*pcv:inllv — ^ihould 
have  grateful  reverence.  The  present  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
have  wisclv  resolved  not  to  modifv  legislation  during  a  periiKl 
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of  excitement,  and  h>vc  fallfin  bu^  upon  this  Bill,  whi 
they  havo  lubmittcd  to  both  Coorocxtioni,  not  necewarily 
adoption,  bnt  simply  ■>  a  convttnieat  basis  of  disctuiinn. 
Lower  Houtu  of  the  Canterbury  Convocatioti  unanimoosl 
and  th«  Lait^t  House  uf  York  with  onlv  one  disaentiei 
thanked  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  for  taking  this  coi 
These  rotes  should  not  be  understood  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  content*  of  the  Bill,  but  they  shoir  a,  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  for  endeavouring  to  secure  satisfactory  Eccle* 
siastical  Courts,  and  a  desire  to  co^pcmte  with  the  Bishops 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  variety  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  two  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation  be  considered, 
their  prncucal  unanimity  in  desiring  such  legislation,  combined 
as  it  is  with  that  of  the  bench  of  Bishops,  is  a  fact  of  great 
weight. 

The  Archbishop's  Bill  commences  with  the  enactment  that  > 

'  A  oomplamt  agaiuat  a  olerk  for  ItaTinB  been  Ruilty  of  an  ' 
against  eofleaiuaticul  luw  any  in  nutlter  of  doetriiio  or  ritnal  may  I 
EUde  to  Ibe  bielio^  of  the  diocoso,  .  .  .  and  the  bishop  on  intjn' 
diall  entertain  or  diamJM  the  cotupUint  aooording  as  )w  ia  or  isj 
eatisfled  that  prooeedii^  ought  to  bo  taken  thereon.   . 
decisioa  of  the  bishop  disnuaung  a  case  shall  be  finaL  .  .  .' 

This  disposes  of  the  *  three  ag^ieved  parishioners  *  of  187' 
but  mnintains  tbc  episcopal  reto,  and  is  exsctly  in  accord  wit 
the  Report,  which  finds  reason  for  not  restraining  the  ge: 
power  of  complaint  in  the  fart  lliat  the  Bishop's  decision  is 
be  final.  The  question  of  the  episcopal  veto  is  one  on  which 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  of  which  we  aie 
likely  to  hear  more  in  the  immediate  fotare.  The  Con- 
misaioners  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind  about  it,  and  no  leas 
than  seven  of  tbcm  (Archbishop  Thomson,  Lord  Chichester,  Lord 
Coleridge,  I>enn  Pernwne,  Dr.  Dcanr,  Chancellor  Espin,  and 
Mr.  Jeune),  thought  it  important  to  rcconi  their  dissent  from 
the  Report  on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  the  Archbishop,  that — 

*  except  with  this  [tho  biehop'e]  penuission  the  Courts  will  bo  ebod 
«ntiroly  to  a  Uymtui,  who  will  havo  no  right  of  appeal  &oca  tbdr 
absolute  ticcision,  however  great  the  wrong  which  he  m^y  cODoeiTe 
himself  to  have  BiiEtniuod.'  * 

Nor  has  the  objection  been  expressed  only  by  that  section 
tlie  Church  which  is  represented  by  these  names.  In  a  petili 
10  Fhrliament  against  the  Bill  of  1874,  which  was  promoted 
High  Churchmen,  one  of  the  objections  was  that. 
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1  of  proTtding  that  all  &nd  every  derk  ooniplaiDed  iLgutut 
bo  brought  to  trial  in  due  form  of  Uw,  llw  BiU  leftras  within 
abaolnts  taxA  nnfottored  dwiaion  of  eadh  Bishop  wlicth«r  or  not 
neh  complaint  eball  bo  prococdod  with,*  * 

On  the  other  hand,  wc  find   no  le*a  cminRnt  nn  *tithority 

than  Lord  Gtimthur|>e,  Chnncttllur  of  Vork,  dilTcring  from  his 

Archbiihop,  itnd  ileduring  in  favour  of  the  veto,  thoug:b  with 

an  important  diilinclion,  which  has  in  the  discuMion  of  lUia 

Bmbjcct  been  too  seldom  observed  : — 

'  I  thinlc  the  Bishop's  veto  on  pronooiitiou  is  qnito  right.  •  .  . 
It  it  not  anlte  right  as  it  is  nxcrciseii,  I  am  afraid.  It  niu  ittlcoded 
bf  the  Public  Worship  Act,  and  prohalilj  hy  tha  other  Act  too,  that 
the  Biahop'a  refoaal  should  havu  real  refercnoe  to  ^o  special  oaao, 
■ad  ahould  not  he  founded  on  gcnural  groniidii.  Now,  I  have  read 
in  ths  nowapapera  that  aome  BiohoiiH  huvu  said  they  will  allui*  do 
note  ptrooeoutioDH.  I  cooaider  that  distinctly  taking  ou  dieinaelrw 
to  ny  that  the  Puhlio  Worshi])  A(^t  hIiuII  ni>t  Iw  mitoreuil,  which  ia 
TOIT  BMrly  as  bad  as  olerical  disubediutiov.  Ou  the  other  huud.  If  a 
Kuop  says,  "  I  will  nut  allow  this  miiit  heoausu  it  ta  trivial,  or  m«re 
poiMOntion,"  or  that  sort  of  thiitt!>  <t  ia  perfuotly  right  be  ahonld 
mT»  that  powor,  bnt  tho  veto  should  be  direuUd  to  the  special 
drcnmstanooB  of  the  case.  Avis  of  Parliauieut  uro  not  pasaed  for  ft 
Biahop  to  strangle  throughout  his  diocese.  .  .  .  He  hoa  only  to  say, 
in  paiticnlar  cases,  "  From  the  oircnuiatancea  of  this  cose,  I  think 
this  proaocotion  ought  not  to  be  nllowod.  It  is  frivolous,  or  spiteful." 
or  anything  he  likes  to  say ;  and  I  think  strongly  that  ho  ought  to 
havo  the  powor  of  doing  that ;  otherwise,  you  would  have  all  aorta 
of  trifling  and  perhaps  malicious  prosecutions.'  t 

Th«  vorda  of  the  Act  of  1874,  '  after  conaidering  the  whole 
cirearaitancea  of  the  cue:,*  teem  to  admit  no  other  interpretation 
tbaa  that  of  Lord  Grimthorpe,  and  the  first  veto,  tn  tbe 
Wolvefhampton  caa«,  b^'  Archbialiop  Tait,  olosel)'  follows  this 
M,\nK.X      IVhcD  the  returns  wbicb  have  been  moved  for  in  both 


Cf. '  Liro  ol  Atebbialioii  Tail,'  vol.  li.,  p.  2)1, 
t  'Bvport.'  vol.  li^  p.  Site.  Cr.  LoH  rtriuithnrpe'a  Draft  K11.  %  14.  IbU.. 
Si. OS, and  liU  notti on  11,  ''tbn  "tl>r>'L'n£griei-oilpnri«hfoiu>ri"areuuitbaatdil7, 
«ad  mm  ooly  got  (ii  to  inukr'  iliniriiUivti.  .  ,  .  Filinic  nouaa  for  lefuning  to 
MIlov  a  salt  ill  tlie  iliomutii  repair}',  itiidcr  tbu  Fulilio  >V(inliip  Act.  U  u  Bbmril 
■•  it  would  be  to  mquilu  JiiBtii.'u*  to  lHv  ivosjiiii  fui  rvruniii^  ■  sutmuoiu  nilL  the 
«l(ric  at  tbe  |M«oe.' 

:  •  Iir«.'  vol.  ii..  p(i.  259,  200.  Bd  the  HouMiof  Lord*.  wbUododillng  that  tha 
BWwp'*  diaerotion  i«  abwilulo,  intcrjirulfld  Vhe  .\i?t  of  18T4  In  Atlcroft  r.  The 
Bkhiop  a  LoadoD  (Ibo  SI.  fanl'*  Kirdo*  cur).  L.  It.  A.  C.  1091.  Urn  Mpeofallr 
Xord  HonchBir*  opiclon.  In  winch  Ixe  auid:  '  Whco  llio  ttntuto  prMoribM  that 
tko  Uahop'a  nplnioD  h  to  Ih>  (ormed  after  oouidorlii);  tha  wbola  uf  lh«  ciraom, 
MasMt  of  tlie  caw,  I  thiuk  It  muat  luoan  lliat  tha  biahop  ia  lo  eonaidai  aJl  th- 
(fnaoMtaaMS  vbirli  iii>|n*Ar  tn  him,  hoBosUy  exareiiinf  bis  judgneaU  to  bear 
vpCB  tha  paitlenlar  caiw.  and  ii|>ud  the  qutatin  wbathar  he  ooght,  fn  tliat  oaaea 
i^lojownntpronediiig*  being  lBkaii'(pp.  680,061). 
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Houses  of  Parliament  become  acceasible,  it  will  probably 
foand  that  in  most  cases  of  veto  this  example  has  been  close! 
followed.  Meanwhile  the  remarkable  speeches  on  ibis  questl 
made  by  the  Bisbop  of  Winchester  in  ibe  Mouse  of  Lords  are 
not  likely  to  be  forcoltcn  ;  *  nor  will  men  fail  to  be  struck  witb 
tlie  fact  that  the  Lircrpool  Bill  t  now  bcfon:  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  one  main  object  is  the  abolition  of  the 
veto,  is  promoted  by  the  (iburch  Association  and  two  kindred 
organisation*,  while  the  only  Bishop  on  the  Bench  who  has 
expressed  bis  general  intention  to  veto  prosecutions  is  tbe 
Bisbop  of  Liverpool.  'Nothing,'  said  this  venerable  prela 
speaking  in  the  York  Convocation  on  June  8th,  1898, — 

<  would  induce  me  now  to  institute  a  proaeention.     I  gave  cooMnt 
a  pmsccntion   in  tlie  case  of  one  clergyman,  but  kuotviii^  what 
bad  eirc«t  it  has  bail,  I  liave  made  up  my  iiitnd  that  I  wonld 
do  auythiug  again  to  promoto  a  proaacution  in  a  court  of  taw." ' 

The  strength  of  the  argument  against  tbe  episcopal  veto  li 
in  tbe  legal  maxim  that  *  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy  ' ; 
but  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  failing  to  distinguish 
between  private  and  public  wrong.  The  individual  cannot 
claim  in  all  secular  matters  to  set  the  Uw  in  operation  for  the 
public  good,  TIic  discretion  of  the  Bisbop  is  not  greater  than, 
or  different  in  kind  from,  that  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the 
Public  Prosecutor  who  may  refuse  a  fat,  or  the  Grand  Jury 
which  may  throw  nut  an  indictment,  or  the  Judge  who  may 
refuse  leave  to  appeal,  or  the  magistrate  who  may  refute  to 
grant  a  summons.  The  Bill  of  1888,  like  the  Act  of  1874  ai»d 
the  Act  of  1840,  claims  for  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
public  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  power  of  initial 
reto  against  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  clergy.  Eminent 
lawyers  and  the  Privy  Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop 
had  this  [M>wer  previous  to  either  Act.t  and  the  method  in  which 
prosecutions  have  been  mnnufactunrd  from  without  is  in  itself 
•ufficicnt  proof  that  to  nbaiidun  it  now  would  be  to  imperil 
rather  than  to  eslabliib  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The   constitntion   of    the   diocesan   Court  §  follows  closel; 
upon  the  linc«  of  the  Report,  and  is  based  upon — 

*  Ihfl  priiiciplo  that  tlio  judicial  authority  in  the  court  uf  the  bisho; 
nsides  in  and  Hhould  ho  oxeroiseil  by  the  biHhup  hiuiKclf,  knd  Ifai 
tbe  dioc«n  has  a  full  right   to  asaert  this  claim  npon  lii* 
intendenoe.'  || 

•  Tho  ■  TInKs,"  Fobrasrj  lOth.  kjhI  March  Itb,  1889. 
t  IliP  ■  Keoord,'  Usrcb  Stli.  W9% 
i  PliIlllmoK,  ■  EooleaisMiaal  JuJuinfiil^'  pp,  9  sad  10. 
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Tbe  Bishop  is  to  hare  ili«  assistance  of  a  theological 
KtSFSs'ir,  to  be  chosen  by  himself  after  consulting  bis  Rnlura] 
council  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  of  a  legal  auessor,  who  it 
to  be  the  C'hnncrllor  of  the  diocese  or  other  prrion  ]eame<d  in 
the  Iaw.  The  obvious  dexitability  of  ibesv  provisions  secuml 
the  adherence  of  all  tnemhcTs  of  tlie  Comtnictton,  and  they  ara 
not  likely  to  meet  with  serious  objection.  The  liill  passes  over 
suggestions  providing  for  (be  inability  or  incapacity  of  the 
Bishop,  bat  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  find  room  for 
ibcm  in  some  form.  Nor  is  pioriaion  made  for  the  Tery 
important  suggestion  of  He«nn^  and  Jadgment  by  consent,  in 
which  cue  the  decision  of  the  Bishop,  who  shall  hare  power  to 
bear  the  matter  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit,  is  to  be 
final  ;  or  for  that  of  the  Bishop's  sending  the  case  direct,  if  he 
thinks  proper  and  both  paities  consent,  to  the  Pror  jncial  Court. 
For  (his  last  omission  much  may  be  said,  as  the  practice  of 
■ending  cases  by  Letters  of  Hequest  to  the  Court  of  the  Province 
has  in  most  dioceses  done  much  to  destroy  ihc  diocesan  Court ; 
but  tlie  Bishop's  power  to  hear  a  case  by  consent  and  determine 
it  without  recourse  to  public  litigation  is  surely  much  to  be 
desired,  and  if  it  be  thought  that  the  power  of  appeasing — to 
which  we  shall  refer  more  fully  hereafter — is  provided  by  the 
robric,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  so  far  at  that  |>uwer  is 
exercised  by  means  of  a  C*iurt  it  is  subject  to  ap{>eal,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  generally  binding. 

The  power  of  the  diocesan  Court  *  iniroducea  an  important 
principle  which  appears  again  in  the  following  section,  where  the 
appcAl  is  to  be  dealt  with  '  in  accindancc  with  ecclesiastical  law.' 
There  is  no  such  phrn»c  in  the  Kcpcirt,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  a  clear  definilinn  befurt-  it  is  pln<r<l  on  our  Statute  Book. 
As  it  stands,  and  in  the  light  of  mx-nt  utterances,  this  may  be 
understood  to  include  or  to  exclude  the  decision  of  tbe  IMry 
Council,  or  to  rehabilitate  such  jmriions  of  the  Canon  Law  a* 
arc  not  contrariant  to  English  Statute  Law,  and  are  therefon 
held  to  be  binding.  We  shall  doubtless  have  some  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  phrase  in  Convocation  or  elsewhere^  and 
meanwhile  it  will  be  carefully  watched.  Another  provision  of 
this  w-ction,  which  directs  tliat — 

*  in  imoh  caso   and   and«r  such  conditioDB  as  may  bo  |ire«aribcd 
tho  bishop  may  direct  a  case  to  bo  r«bcard  bj  the  dioconin  court,' 

is   also    one    on   which    further    information    will    be    desired. 
The    uninformed    mind    will    wonder  what    condition    can    be 
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pTescrtbed   under  which    rUe  Misbop  >hou1d  bare  riaitatorial 
power  over  his  own  demiun  in  his  own  Couri. 

The  ic^latioiia  for  lh«  I'roviacial  Court  *  follow  closoljr  the 
rccommondBtioDs  of  th«  Commissioners,    which  on   this  point 
a]io  wore  unftnimoui.     Th«  old  power  of  the  Oflicinl  Principal 
it  restored,  the  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  disappears,  a: 
the  appenl  is  to  Iw  heard   br  the  An;hl>ishop  in  person,  with 
the  Ojlieia)   Princijia),  unless  he  directs  the  OfGcial   Principal 
to  sit  for  liim ;  and,  in  eilUer  event,  with  or  without  theological 
assessors  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  who  are  to  be  named 
from  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  or  the  Professors  of  divinity 
or  ecclcsiaslical  law  in  one  of  the  English  Univcniliea.      Wt^J 
have  already  pointed  nut  that  this  is  not  in  the  terms  of  tho^H 
Bill  to  hr  a  Court  of  first  instance,  though  the  K<tpoit  recom-  ^H 
mended  that  it   might  he  so  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  and        ' 
with  the  consent  of  both  partii-s. 

Here  then  we  have  a  rrsloration  of  the  ecclesioilical  CourU 
of  the  country  as  ibey  existed  in  theory,  if  not  in  active  practice, 
down  to  what  every  one  admits  to  have  been  the  unlortunato 
Act  of  1874,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  personal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  ni  the  dioccsn  and  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Province,  and  provision  made  for  theolngiml  eiprrl*.  To 
HK^  a  restoration  no  intelligent  Churchman  could,  we  think, 
object.  Any  clergyman  ngainxt  whom  n  chaige  might  I>e  made 
of  error  in  doctrine  or  ceremony,  would  first  have  tli«  decision  of 
the  Bishop  of  his  diocese  tliat  there  is  n  hana-Jide  case  to^^ 
answer ;  and  without  this  no  steps  could  be  taken.  If  the  con^^H 
pisinant  and  defendant  could  Df;ree  to  submit  the  matter  to  tbo^^ 
decision  of  the  Bishop  there  would  bo  an  end  of  the  matter. 
If  ettfaer  declined  this  obviously  desirable  method  of  nvoidinff 
the  acandal  of  litigation  in  matter*  pertaining  to  religion,  there 
would  be  the  diocesan  Court,  <;omposed  of  the  Bishop  in  person, 
together  with  a  legal  and  a  theological  assessor.  If  either 
declined  to  accept  the  decision  of  ihii  Court  there  would  be  the 
Provincial  Court  with  the  Archbishop  or  his  Official  Principal^ 
or  both  together,  with  expert  theolo|^cal  assessors.  So  far  tba 
Cotnti  are  undoubtedly  spiritual,  with  nn  unimpearhahlr  com> 
petition  and  history.  The  clerk  would  have  every  opportunity 
of  being  fully  tried  by  the  chief  ofiiocr  of  the  society  to  which  hie 
belongs,  and  late  experience  suggests  lliat  it  would  be  |iossible 
to  contemplate  joint  action  of  tlie  two  Pnivinces.  VVe  do  not 
tliink  that  any  uptriluaily-minded  clerk  would  claim  the  right 
of  further  appeal,  nor  du  we  think  that  any  complainant  should 
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».n\y  he  n)lo«rcd  it.  ir  their  ■■  lack  or  juitic«,  or  if  nnjr 
oonttttulional  question  ariirt  at  l>etwrrn  Church  and  State, 
let  tbe  fiai  a{  •ume  oiTin-r  of  th«  Govcmmeat — tay,  the  I^ttl 
CliAQoenoT  or  the  Atlnrnc^r-fjentiml — he  required  for  further 
proceeding!;  for  tbe  <juesli(iit  wnuld  no  longer  be  one  of  iiidi- 
Tidual  ri);bt,  and  ihould  not  be  o»e  for  the  action  of  nay 
individual  or  uaociation  of  individuals.* 

The  Final  Coait  of  Appeal,  which  !■  dealt  with  in  the  next 
MCtion.t  will  naturallj-  l*e  the  luhject  of  much  difference  of 
OpioiwD,  and  upitn  the  concluiion*  which  arc  arrived  at  with 
nguil  to  it  will  depend  the  fate  of  the  pment  Bill — not  to  «i_v, 
to  B  laise  extent,  the  Estab)i«hment  of  the  Church  of  Englund. 
Th«  solution  ofTered  by  the  Commissionerx  i*  that  'the  Crown 
ihnll  appoint  a  bod}-  of  U}' juilgrei  learned  in  the  law,  to  whom 
inch  nppp.-ilt  shall  be  lelciied  ' ;  ]  but  ihcy  place  to  much  streM 
upon  (he  cooRczion  of  thii  lay  Court  with  the  antecedent 
■pirituol  Courts  that  their  ■lotcmcnta  ought  to  be  quoted  at  louie 
length: — 

*  Fu^g  on  to  sprak  of  the  nocGssnrj  final  appeal  ngaiDst  tba 
iatiUioDA  of  ICocleciaetical  Courts,  wo  do§iie  to  state  that  tlie  sdiemo 
iriiich  WD  prcapitt  on  this  subject  should  bo  regarded  as  a  whole.  It 
Is  not  a  series  of  diaconncctoil  propositi ons,  euch  that  it  misht  btt 
pOMible,  coBstttentt;  witb  the  priuciplos  wo  oonaider  etaontial,  to 
selfiot  one  portion  to  bo  carried  out,  whilst  anoUuir  is  neglected  or 
nmsed. 

'  Tbo  sohcmo  is  framed  on  tbo  assumption  that  over;  subject  of  the 
Crown  wbo  fecla  aggriorod  by  a  dooisioa  of  onj  suob  Court,  boa  an 
Indefeasible  right  to  spproadt  the  throne  itself  with  a  repreaenlation 
that  Juattoe  lias  not  been  done  bim,  and  with  a  claim  for  tlie  full 
mTsMigatiou  of  bis  cause.  No  Eoclcsiasticol  Court  cau  so  conclnda 
hu  salt  as  to  bar  tliia  ripilit.  Itiit  when  wo  recoiumtiud  lliat  his 
imeal  to  the  Crown  sliould  bo  beard  hy  au  uicliuiTely  la;  body  of 
JMgM  learned  iu  the  law,  tliia  teouTumeiuiIntion  rests  mainly  ou  the 
bot  lliit  w*  have  prorided  in  tnrlior  stages  for  the  fall  hearing  of 
qiiritail  natten  t^  spiritual  jutiges,  J.e.,  b;  JndgM  kppointcil  umlor 
MOOgUMd  soolsaiastical  autboritj,  aod  utiless  wo  could  assume  tltat 
meb  •oclcdastical  hearing  could  bo  aaaured,  wo  sliooid  not  kavo 
neommcndcd  a  purely  lay  hcariog  iii  tbo  last  resort. 

'  The  function  of  such  lay  judges  as  may  bo  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  datcrmino  appwals  is  not  in  noy  sonso  to  diitemiiufl  what  is 
tbo  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church,  but  to  dooidu  wtmlbor  the 
impasted  opinions  or  practices  aro  in  coutlict  with  the  autliorilatiTe 
wmuiaries  of  the  Cbnrcli  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rv^niro  cerreotion  or 
pmriahmeot.    Ooaddoring  bow  widely  di&rcnt  a  mattar  the  legal 
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interprctatiDn  of  tlooitiaoDta  miut  oftvn  lio  tnta  tho  dofinitkn 
doctriDo.  wp  hold  it  to  bo  omcntinl  thnt  only  tbo  aottui  drcno  u 
dealing  witli  tbo  pnTiiculitr  ousu  should  bo  of  binding  Batboritj-  <m 
tho  jnilginoiitfi  hithrirlo  or  berenftcr  tii  lio  doli*orod,  and  t!u>t  tfai 
rcnsoiiing  in  ntpport  of  tlioee  jmlguientB  iinil  tho  riiiler  dicta  tbunll 
alwavK  b<!  ulluwud  to  bv  reconsidered  mid  diitjnit^Kl. 

'  We  biiT<'  dtdj  provided  (in  aooorduiii'i:  witli  tho  policj  of  tbe 
Itefonnation  Sbxtutvii,  lui  it  nwy  bo  gntbcrcd  teota  tho  prosaible  d 
tbo  Stnlatu  of  Appoids)  fur  tbo  obtaining  on  th«  put  of  the  lif 
jtidgeti,  by  ansvors  &om  the  archbiBUops  Mid  biilu>M  to  Wftiite 
qiicHtiuuB,  ovideuco  tie  to  the  dootrioe  or  view  of  uo  Chnrdi  d 
£ugluid  ou  qnofiliouB  before  Iheni. 

'And  whibt  a  limitod  number  of  our  body  ore  of  opinion  1^ 
noh  refcrenoes  sbonld  ba  miuio  iu  all  cases  of  dootrine  or  ritiMl.  n 
baTO  oD  tho  nhole  judged  it  cipodient  to  roooauDend  Uut  tltif 
obligation  should  only  ozi^t  irbcio  ono  or  more  of  tlie  lay  jadg» 
preeeut  at  the  appoal  should  demand  it.'  * 

Working  out  theie  princi|>]n  on  the  lines  of  the  Kepott, 
Arcbbitbop  Benson  and  bis  advisers  proposed  that  the  defendaoi 
and  tbe  compluinanl,  under  sucb  conditions  as  utay  be  pit- 
■crilwd,  should  hare  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  ProrincitI 
Court  to  Her  Majestj'  in  Council,  and  that  the  appeal  sboold  be 
rcffrred  to  an  Eccle-ttnstical  Appeal  Cototnittcc,  to  be  named  fc/ 
Ord«!r  in  Council,  and  to  serrc  acoonling  to  rota,  not  Icsattan 
fire  being  a  quorum.  They  are  all  to  hold  or  to  have  heM 
high  judicial  office,  to  be  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  nod  to 
declare  that  they  are  members  of  tbe  Church  of  England.  Tbrj 
are  not  obliged  to  state  reasons  for  their  decision  ;  but,  if  lti>/ 
do,  each  member  of  the  CommiItc^e  is  to  declare  his  opinim 
separately  .t 

The  Bill  further  provides  {  that  questions  of  doctrine  or  riuul 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Appeal  Committee  to  an  oascmbl;  i^ 
the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  both  Provinces,  just  u  • 
reference  is  now  made  by  (be  Douse  of  Lords  to  the  Judfrn- 
In  this  assembly  not  less  than  eighteen  are  to  form  a  qiwru: 
It  may  desire  the  attendance  of  experts,  and  hear  arguments 
opinions  before  sending  its  opinion  to  the  Appeal  Couimi 
In  cscnblisbing  a  rrt'erenee  to  the  Bishops,  as  to  the  Judgcii 
Bill  follows  the  Report,  wliicli  farnishct  litis  explanatory  now:' 

'  Tbe  judges  are  eiimmoncd  by  ordor  of  tbe  HoBBe  of  Lotdl  M 
•tlond  tbo  booriug  of  any  parlicular  appeal,  tad  Mnil|^  matt 
tbenuwlToa  irhiohof  tliom  nro  to  corns.  At  tho  close  of  IboargnatsV 
specifio  (juHtioas  arc  propowd  to  tbooi.     I'pon  this  they  dtUX 
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tboir  opinions  in  mitiug,  by  wliicb,  liow«v«r,  tlio  House  of  Lords  is 
not  bmmi].*  ■ 

Bnt  ibcTV  ii  this  essenilat  difTertoce  between  the  K4'port  »nd 
the  Kill — that  the  Comiiiiaiioners,  as  a  vrholv,  rcMjuiri-  the 
reference  ui  be  miule  to  ihe  Biihopa  on\y  if  this  is  demanded 
b^  one  OT  more  of  the  Appeal  CommiltcM:,  whereas  the  Dill 
directs  that  it  ihall  be  tnnde  in  cvrry  case,  thus  referring  every 
question  of  ritual  or  doctrine  to  the  Bishopi. 

This  important  dilTercncc  had  arisen  in  the  Commlaaion 
itsfilf;  and  firr  of  the  Commisiiuners  thought  it  right  to 
record  their  dissent  from  the  majiiritv,  and  their  opinion  that 
Ae  reference  ought  to  be  made  in  everjr  cate.t  The  chief 
Vkints  in  the  discussion  will  be  before  us  if  we  quote  two 
important  amendments  which  were  mntidered  and  rejected 
b;  a  majority  of  the  Commiiston  ni  tbcir  sixtieth  meeting, 
April  5th,  1»83:— 

The  Farl  of  Deron  moved,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
secondeil  the  following: 

*  That  if,  and  so  often  ae,  in  llio  hearing  of  Kay  appeal  by  the  said 
Court,  any  qnesliou  oriK^  utTuctinc  the  duclriue  or  ritual  of  the 
Chnich  of  England,  it  shall  \>i>  lawful  for  such  Court,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  to  rofor  oncli  qnoHtiim  of  dootrino  or  ritual  for  their 
opinion  to  the  arctibislinpH  ami  hiiibi>iia  of  tho  Chiiroh  of  England 
in  maniMr  hsrei&after  proridud,  luid  the  opinion  of  snoh  archbiehopB 
and  biahops  npon  snoli  qnesticiu,  when  duly  certified  to  the  said 
Uotllt  as  lutreuiAiW  prOTidod,  sliall  be  toKun  by  bucIi  Ciiurt  as 
conolnsiTo  orideneo  of  the  doutriuu  and  viuw  of  the  Oliurch  of 
Ekwlaitd  npoD  the  iioiut  suhmilted  to  Huoh  aruhbiiibopB  aiul  bisliopa, 
ua  slwll  bo  adopted  anil  aott.Hl  upon  by  such  Court  ho  fur  as  may  be 
DeociMaiy  for  the  purposes  of  anch  appooL' 

And  upon  (he  general  question  of  the  nppeal,  Canon  Stubbs 
moved,  and  the  Slan{uii  of  Bath  seconded,  this  principle : — 

*  That  for  lack  of  juHtiue  at  or  in  any  of  thu  Courts  of  the  oroll- 
faiahops  of  this  malm,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  jiartioB  griovod  to 
tppoal  to  the  Quwu's  Majesty  iu  Couucil ;  and  that  ujioii  evory  such 
•I^MWl  the  putiliuti  of  the  appellanl  shall  be  Feforred  to  the  fxird 
CbancolluT  to  oiatuine  into  the  eamo  and  report  bin  opinion  tber*- 
upon  to  Hot  Majesty  at  that  board ;  and  that,  if  the  Luid  Cluuioetlor 
Mrtify  that,  ou  consideration  of  tho  petition  and  having  heard  parties 
by  thttir  ooutisel,  he  considers  the  points  of  law  which  arose  on  tho 
nroooediugs  so  important  that  it  is  fit  that  thoy  chouM  be  heard  and 
aetermined  iii  the  moat  Bolomu  mauucr,  ho  sliall  further  report  what 
those  points  are  and  wbethor  they  are  poiuta  eoncoming  temporal 
tif^la  or  spiritual  law,  and  thereupon  it  shall  bo  ordered  that  the 
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points  (lofinod  to  bo  of  temporal  or  civil  rigbt  bo  tUtomilncd 
Judicial  Comnuttco  of  the  I'riv;  Ouunuil  [or  bjr  tbo  Houao  «f  '. 
if  Her  MajcKly,  wttli  tho  mlvico  of  ttio  PriTjr  Coanoit,  shall  to  pleMel. 
iind  tho  pDiDtit  dolJDcd  to  bo  of  Hpiritnnl  law  by  tbe  srelibJiliou  mi 
kisliopK  of  ttio  two  FrovincoK,  irlia  tliull  for  U>u  pnrpoaea  of  thaw 
npiicalH  bo  ooiwtitutod  and  ruoogolwd  u  o  Cooit  of  doctziDQ.'  ' 

ThoflP  who  bftvc  had  occasion  to  follov   fmjuentl)'  in 
footsteps  of  the  present  Hishop  of  Oxford  know  bow  (ally  t 
can  trust  tlie  accurocj'  and  fitmuets  of  hit  ircw),  nnd  the  ni< 
principle    which    he   asserts  here  is  one  which    underlies 
English   ecclesiastical  legislation,  at  Inst  from  the   Conqui 
onwards — secular  causes  to  secular   courts,  spiritual  causes 
spiritual  courts;  while  the  implied  principle  that  questions 
doctrine  or  ritual,  having  often  a  secular  side  (ks  when  teoor* 
propcit)'  depends  upr>n  tbcui),  must  in  the  long  run  be  subji 
to    an    appeal    to   the  supreme  civil  power,  is  eqnallj'  inni 
trovertible.     Sooner  or  later  cverj^  spiritual  society,  conform) 
or  dissenting,  establiibM  or  free,  understands  that  it  lives  iu 
comrounit)'  wliich  is  subject  to  material  conililions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Stubbs'  smendment  did 
approve  itself  to  a  majority  of  the  Commitsionen,  for  io 
form  in  which  it  appears  it  created  a  third  possibility  of  ap^ 
with  a  third  submission  of  arguments,  and  added  to  complexity 
and  delay  and  expense  which  bad  already  become  excessive. 
lint  this  additional  wheel,  which  mars  the  simplicity  of  the 
mechanism  without  adding  to  its  power,  is  not  necessary  to  ihs 
ameodment.  Such  reference  to  the  spirituality  might  be  mad* 
simply  on  tlut  ^at  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  by  the  Appeal 
Committe*  itself  without  arguments  or  delay.  Whether  a 
question  wliich  has  been  argued  and  formally  ilecidcd  in  two 
inferior  Courts  does  or  does  not  involve  any  matters  of  docuiae 
ought  to  be  capable  of  simple  decision  ;  and  we  have  unearthed 
this  amendment  from  the  '  Minutes  of  Proceedings'  in  which 
it  has  been  buried,  because  it  presents,  with  all  the  weight  of  a 
great  authority,  the  principle  of  our  English  coasiiluiion,  that 
while  an  appeal  lies  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons, 
ecclesiaitical  as  well  as  temporal,  to  the  Crown  ns  supreme,  the 
exercise  of  this  supremacy  is  in  causes  spiritual  througli  the 
spirituality.  That  this  was  so  beluie  the  Reformation  caoiMl 
be  questioned;  witness  the  Constitutions  of  Claiendoa  and 
Magna  Carta,  tbe  '  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei '  and  the  p«ges  uf 
Lyudwood  ;  witness  the  striking  essays  of  Professor  Maitland,t 
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icb  go  hr  fo  show  tbitt  Dr.  Stubbs  puis  loo  low  ui  eitimBtc 
~eh  the  force  of  the  Canon  Law  in  mrdin'val  Eo^laod,  Tbat 
this  was  fell  lo  br  to  during  the  Kclormntioa  aeltlemeni  is 
prorrd  by  a  cnrnpRriion  of  the  Act*,  which  arc  reprinted  al  the 
close  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Report,"  and  by  conlempotary 
history.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  (wo  docu- 
ments which  ^ive  evidence  of  the  general  state  of  opinion  on 
ecclesiastical  .-)p|>eals  during  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of 
iheuis  the  'Reformatio  Le^m,'  which  was  the  result  of  the 
Isbonn  of  Commissioners  orif;inalIy  appointed  noder  Stat. 
S5  Henry  VIII.,  cap,  six.  (the  'Act  for  the  Submission  of  ihe 
Clergy  to  the  King's  Mnjetty' of  1533-34),  and  continued  under 
Edward  and  Elizabeth.  That  their  stringent  regulations  never 
became  law  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  though  by  this  fact  the 
ancient  Canon  Law,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  'contraryant  or 
replicant  to  the  Kynges  piero^atyvo  royall  or  the  cusioines 
Itwes  or  alatules  of  this  realm,'  still  occupic/ihe  ground  which 
the  reformed  Canons  were  inlrndnl  to  take.  Framed  under  the 
influence  of  Cranmer,  with  surli  liplper*  as  Peter  Martyr  and 
Rowland  Taylor,  prtnteil  under  the  care  of  John  Foxe,  the 
*  Refonnatio  Li-gum '  was  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  probably  neither  sovereign  nor  subject,  cleric 
nor  layman,  would  have  thought  of  c|uesuoning  the  following 
Canon: — 

'From  Arclidoaooni,  r>oans,  and  otliurs  wlio  are  bulow  tho  dignity 
of  a  Biabop  and  have  ocoloi<ia>itical  jnrisdiciiuii  ai)peul  may  Ira  nuuto 
to  a  Bishop,  ^mi  a  Biabop  tn  an  Arclibielioj),  but  uom  un  Arohbiiibpp 
to  Otii  Bojal  Belvos.  And  wbon  tbu  caso  but  roocbml  tliui  stngn  we 
dcdre  It  to  bo  deturmincd  cdtber  by  proviuotol  Synod,  if  it  l>o  ft 
weighty  matter,  or  by  tbrvo  or  four  Bisbc^it  to  be  appointod  by  n> 
fur  that  pnrpoHc.  And  whvn  Lbu  ease  lias  btwn  by  tbcsi:  moooi 
detfirmined  and  dcoidod  it  can  uo  more  be  subject  to  appeal,  ..." 

Another  representative  of  the  extreme  puritan  party  is 
Archbishop  Grindal,  whose  position  will  be  at  once  understood 
from  tbc  fikct  tbiii  he  assistnl  Fnie  in  the 'Book  of  Martyrs,' 
He  nddteur-B  the  Queen  in  these  terms  : — 

*I  bog  you.  Madam,  that  yuu  would  refer  all  tliese  eocleaiofiticsl 
Bftttcrs  which  totieh  religion,  or  tbe  doolriuc  and  discipline  of  the 
COiiiToh,  tinlo  the  biebops  and  dirincs  uf  your  rualm  ;  accunling  to 
the  oxamplo  of  all  godly  Chrixtiaii  miipuroni  and  princee  of  nil  agee. 
For  indood  they  are  tilings  to  he  Judged  (iu>  an  ancient  father  nrituth) 
I*  seciMia,  ten  tyntnto,  iiou  in  palalio.  Wlwin  your  Majtisty  hath 
tioaa  of  the  laws  of  your  reiuni,  you  do  not  decide  the  saiiie  in 
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yonr  conrt,  but  een<l  tliom  to  jour  jndgM  to  bo  dotcimlDod.    Lil 
wise  for  iloabts  id  oiAtten  of  dootriuo  or  duoiplino  of  the  Cbn 
tbo  oHioAT;  vmy  is  to  ml'er  tlio  docision  of  tho  atnio  to  the  bisbo 
&&()  other  boful  miuisture  uf  tho  C)liurcb.' 

Canon    LiddoD,    from   whotc    evidence    before    tbe    Coi 
miMiuners  ihii  extract  is  takea,*  supports  bis  view — thai 
objeclions  of  High  Churchmen  to  the  awuiikption   b^  lnym«a 
of  the  ri);ht  to  ditobrv  c<;cle*iiLstic«l  dicta  did  not  conimeiKe 
with  the  Cnnilinr  divim-n — Ij^-  a.  reference  to  the  thirtv-seventb 
Article  itnd  the  Injuiictiuns  of  Quvcn    KliKtihcth.     He  quotn 
alto  the  remark  of  King  Jsmes  I.,  who  held   vcrj  high  vii 
of  the  ro^al  jirerogalive : — 

'  I  uevor  did  nor  will  presume  to  oteele  any  artieloe  of  faitb, 
bo  judge  thoroof;  but  to  submit  m;  excmplur;  obodienco  luito 
Ulio  Ilighopa  of  tbo  Chureh j  in  as  groBt  bumilitr  w  tho  inewwM 
flie  hmd ' ;  t 

and  the  mnxim  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  was  the  King's  choKn 
advocate  for  his  supremiic^  ofcainst  flellnrmine: — 

'Doocudi  inuuus  v«l  i/uFitu  hnU  cjplicanili,  Rez  aaa  assnmit.'^ 

Nor  would  it  in  our  opinion  be  difltcult  to  prove  that  in  t 
matter  Angllcnn*  and  I'urilniis  have  by  one  of  the  ironies 
hiitor}'  exactly  changed  places. 

Dr.  Stubbs'  amendment  would  Iinve  been  acceptable,  as  we 
unilerslaitd  It,  to  llenrv  Vlll.  and  Kdwnrd  V'l.,  to  Klizaboth 
and  Juines  1.,  to  Cranmcr  nnd  Peter  Martjtr,  to  (irindnl  and  to 
Andrewea.  It  ought  to  be  accvptablc  to-day  to  staunch  Pro- 
testants and  to  High  Churchmen  alike,  for  it  provides  both  a 
true  view  of  the  supremacy  and  a  definite  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

Lord  Devon's  amemlmeni,  while  notcreating an  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  provides  that  wory  question  of  doctrine  shnll  be  referred 
to  the  Epiicopale  and  that  their  decision  shiill  )>«  accepted  bjF 
the  Court,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  result  in  practice. 

Both  amendments  were  onforlunato  enough  to  be  rejected  bj 
the  Commissioners,  whose  own  recommendation  seems  to  us  to 
involve  constdembic  difficulty,  in  making  the  reference  depend 
upon  the  personal  element  of  a  demand  from  one  of  the 
Committee.  In  face  of  all  the  misunderstandings  which  have 
arisen  from  the  composition  of  the  Committee  in  the  pnst  ihi 
secnia  to  he  a  real  (law  in  the  RejMrt,  and  it  is  a  grrai 
Mtisfaction  to  find  that  tn  this  particular  the  Bill  deparU  froa^M 

•  ■  MInotca  of  Brl<lenc«,'  (J.  738ri-T390. 
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Repirt,  and  directs  that  mfcrcace  l>c  mule  '  where  a.ay 
specific  questinn  touching  a  particular  point  of  doctrine  or 
ritunl  is  in  oontrovenj  in  way  case  before  the  Appeal  Com- 
miliee.'*  Neither  the  Report  nor  the  Bill  requires  in  »>  many 
words  that  the  opinion  of  the  Episcopate  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  Committee,  but  the  objection  on  this  point  is  more  one  uf 
sentiment  than  of  reality.  The  comparison  with  tbe  reference 
bj  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Judges  shows  what  is  intended 
and  what  wouM  certainly  happen  \a  n.  committee  whose  leading 
members  would  he  Judges  and  Peers. 

In  one  smaller  point  we  venture  to  differ  from  both  the 
Re|>ort  and  the  Bit!.  They  agree  in  tbe  requirement  that  each 
mcinbcT  of  the  Appeal  Couimiitee  shall  declare  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ent;land  ;  hut,  if  doctrine  is  to  be 
referred  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  we  want  no  such  qualifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  arc  not  to  decide  it.  For  purely 
'  decisions  we  want  simply  the  bust  lawyers. 


Wl 


So  far  we  have  described  with  such  fulness  as  Is  permitted 
by  oar  space  ihe  imporlunt  Bill  which  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  have  submitted  for  fjoncral  consideration,  and  the 
Report  of  the  weighty  Commission  which  stands  behind  it. 
Two  more  general  questions  remain  to  be  niuwered,  and  they 
will  afford  ns  opportunity  for  such  further  remarks  as  wc 
propose  to  make.  Is  any  legislation  at  this  juncture  desirable  ? 
and,  if  desirable,  is  it  also  practicable  ? 

I'he  answer  to  the  first  qucstlao  is  found  in  tbe  action  of 
Archbishop  Tail,  from  which  the  Commission  took  its  origin, 
and  in  the  Report  itself.  All  this  presupposes  further  Icgisla- 
tioa.  Other  sections  of  the  Report  have  been  already  em- 
bodied in  Acts  of  Parliament.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Arch- 
bishop Benson  and  bis  sulfrngans  thought  tbe  time  bad  come,  and 
tbe  liencii  of  Biiliops  tblok  so  now.  Tbe  answer  is  found  also 
in  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  widespread  and  dangerous  unrest 
in  matters  of  ritual  and  doctrine.  This  Is  seen  in  Parliament. 
The  Msaion  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  more  than  one  debate  on 
this  qoestion  has  already  excited  both  the  Lords  and  the  Com* 
inons.  Others  arc  promised  in  the  near  future,  white  a  day  has 
been  fixed  for  the  second  n:ading  of  a  Bill,  promoted  by  tbe 
Church  Association,  the  National  Club,  and  the  Layman's 
League,  which,  as  might  be  ex}iec-ted  from  its  origin,  repro- 
duces the  worst  features,  while  It  omits  the  safcguaids,  of  the 
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what  vre  kopn  ■>  tbe  impossible  event  of  its  becominjB;  Inw,  tLtaj 
mrnturc  wnuli)  revive  tliA  scaDdal  of  company -promoiei)  prose-j 
culioni,  and   stTensthea  the  hold  of  penecuted  loca  on   the 
alTections   of  the    Eogliih    people.     The    btslor^  of  the   put 
might  almost  induce  us  to  believe  that  *ucb  a  Bill  mast  be  tbej 
prnduct  of  Jesuits  in  disguise. 

The  prevnlenee  nf  netive  diseontent  is  evident  enou<^h,  hnt  it 
mnr  be  nver-esli mated.  The  press  has  pmhahly  crealct)  as 
much  as  it  has  brnught  to  liKhl.  The  question  is  not  free  fntm 
the  extravojcant  colauring  of  interested  parlies.  It  will  hardly 
be  uncharitable  to  infer  that  the  Protestantism  of  Sir  William 
Harcoart  has  a  political  tinge,  l^ncashite  members,  who  have 
bc«n  *o  prominent  in  this  crisis,  arc  not  gcncrallT  supposed  to 
be  blind  to  the  value  of  Orange  vote*  at  the  next  election. 
But  let  all  this  he:  granted.  There  will  remain  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  fact  that  the  anti^Komish  feeling  of  the  'staunch 
Protestant '  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  excited  to 
a  degree  which,  while  no  prudent  statesman  need  consider  ii 
dangcTOQB,  neither  statesman  nor  Churchman  can  wisely  dis- 
regard. Reports  as  to  the  extent  of  so-called  lawlessness  in 
the  Church  may  have  been,  mmainly  have  been,  grossly  cjc- 
agg«:iated  by  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  exaggerate,  and 
by  some  also  whose  chnincler  and  responsibility  ou|;ht  to  have 
saved  them  from  such  crrxirs.  There  may  be  dioceses — wc  are 
assured  on  (be  best  authority  tliat  there  are — where  no  such 
cases  exist ;  but  there  are  dioceses — and  here,  again,  die 
authority  is  unimpeachable — where,  under  the  belief  that  thej 
were  shielded  by  episcopal  protection,  clerj^ymen  have,  for 
now  several  years,  failed  to  discriminate  between  Catholic  and 
Romish,  and  where  seniees  have  taken  place  in  churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  bjr^ 
plain  men  from  those  o(  Rome.  All  honour  to  many  of  th^^| 
clergy  in  queition  for  the  work  they  have  <lone  in  spreading'^^ 
Christianity,  for  the  self-denying  lives  they  have  lived.  It  is 
the  halo  of  this  glory  which  has  surrounded  them,  end  msde 
(heir  rulers  blind  to  their  excesses  ;  but  voluntary  bUndneu 
cannot  continue  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  which  have  been 
made.  The  Knglish  people  are  long-suffering ;  but  on  some 
^ints  they  are  fully  resolved,  and  this  is  one.  They  will  not 
allow  the  servants  of  tlie  i^nglisli  Church  to  wear  any  part  of 
tlte  distinctive  livery  of  Rome. 

But,  if  lawlessness  is  lo  be  effectively  prrvenied,  it  must  be 
by  the  acknowledged  operations  of  law  ;  and  for  this  exercise  of 
law  (here  must  be  eonrts  fully  established  in  accordance  with 
ihe  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  Realm,  and  recognised 
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by  law-abiding  people.  Now,  without  entering  into  iho  tangled 
hittory  of  our  pn-icnt  court*,  we  msty  take  it  at  granted  tbst  the 
Bislinp't  personal  and  tpiritnal  authority  ii  alwnnt  from  the 
Diocesan  0>urt,  as  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  fmm  tlie  I'ro- 
vincial  Court,  as  is  that  of  the  Sorereira  and  the  Synod  from 
the  Finul  Court  of  Appeal.  The  CommiMioDer*,  almu»t  without 
exception,  condemned  these:  Courii,  after  havinf;  abundant 
proof  of  widoprcoit  dissatisfaction.  The  Lower  House  of 
the  Canterbury  Convocation  carrind  unanitnoutly,  at  its  recent 
seuion,  a  resolution  which  axsertnt  tliat  'the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  do  not,  as  at  present  cimstituted,coinmuiid  the  confidence 
of  the  clergy  as  a  body  ' ;  and  this,  too,  as  an  amenilinent  by  Dr. 
Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  accepted  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Dean  of 
8t.  Paui'ii,  in  place  of  the  stronger  words,  '  hare  unhappily  been 
grievously  di*cTedile<).'  Similar  assertions  were  mode  and  not 
questioned  in  the  York  Convocation  and  the  Houses  of  Laymen. 
'i'hcre  is  good  ground  for  believing  thai  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  .)u<licinl  CommiltcN!  should  deal  with  cases  of  doctrine 
or  ritual  ;  nnd  It  may  fairly  be  maintained  that,  while  the  old 
Court  of  Delegates  was  in  essence  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the 
Judicial  Committee  ii  in  essence  a  Civil  Court.  The  Commission 
of  1831 — a  time  when,  be  it  remembered,  Convocation  was 
silenced  and  the  Church  had  little  of  its  present  revived  life 
and  inlluencc — reported  that — 

'TIiu  Privy  Council,  being  composed  of  Lords  ^iriiaat  Kod 
Temporal,  the  Judgus  in  Equity,  th«  Ckieb  of  the  Onnmon  Xav, 
Oouita,  the  Judges  of  the  Civil  Law  Courts,  and  other  panoaa  ali 
legal  t^dncaliiin  and  habile  who  havu  lilU'd  judicial  nitutLtiuuis  suums  to\ 
cuiniiriae  thi-  laaterialii  uf  a  luoat  i)erfect  tribunal  for  dixiidiug  appMlt  j 
from  the  Eooleaittatieal  Courts.' 

Accortlingly,  by  the  Statute  of  1832,  ccclesiaslicnl  appeals  were] 
iransfcired  from  the  Court  of  Delegates  to  the  Privy  Council  u' 
H  whole.  By  the  Statute  of  the  following  year  the  Judicial 
Committee  was  established,  and  while  the  jurisdiction*  which 
are  referred  to  it  are  enumerated  with  minute  particularity, 
there  is  no  reference  wliatever  to  Courts  Ecclesiastical,  nor 
was  a  single  ecclesiastical  jwrson  placed  upon  the  Committee. 
The  simple  fact  is,  as  Oishop  Blomfiold  said,  that  it  '  came 
into  no  one's  mind,'  or  as  Lord  Brougham,  the  author  of  the 
Act,  afterwards  explained  it  :— 

*He  conlil  not  help  feeling  tliat  the  Jadleial  Committoo  of  the 
Privy  CouDcil  bod  bi^cii  framed  witliout  tbo  ei]>ectati»n  of  questions 
like  that  [ihc  Gorham  lam]  .  .  .  being  brou(;ht  bvfure  it.  It  was 
created  for  the  conHi<lDrati<iu  of  a  totally  ililler«ut  cIuh  of  cases,  and 
be  had  no  doubt  but  that  if  it  had  been  eoMlitutvd  with  a  view  to 
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encb  eases  as  tbe  present,  eome  olber  aTTBOgetuent  vould  li&Te  beei 
OMdei'* 

Tbc  prrscnrc  of  Bishops  on  tbe  Judicial  Coininil((«  wa»] 
not  furmallj  rrcngnitt^d  until  the  Discijiline  Act  of  1840,  and' 
then  for  ibe  purpott^  of  (JiscipUnc  onlj,  Tbc  composition  of 
the  Comniitti-e,  wL«ii  sitting  on  ccclcsiftstical  casri,  bat  bccq^J 
frequently'  changed,  as  follows:  from  1832-40,  no  Bishop}^! 
1840-73,  Bishop*,  members  of  tbe  Committee  for  cases  of  ^^ 
diKipliac  only,  and,  since  1843,  for  cases  of  the  incapacity  of  I 
Bishops;  I873-T6,  Bishops,  assessors  'as  should  be  deter-  | 
mined  by  general  rules;'  1870,  Bishops,  assessors  in  rotation, 
three  at  least  to  Ijc  ptc«-nt.  The  very  frequency  of  thcMii 
changes  proves  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  system. 

Nor  is  it  with  the  constitution  only  that  dissatisfaction  ha«  | 
been  expressed.     In  one  tmpotiant  case  a  judgment,  vitiated  by 
ignorance    of   the    Prayer    Book,    had     H>    be    correct<«d    after* 
delivery.     With    regard     to    not    a    few    points,    contradictory 
decisions  have  been  givcn.f     We  can  hardly  believe  that  this 
state  of  things,  now  that  public  attention  has   been  called  to 
it  in  tlie  most  uuthuritative  ntanner,  will  be  allowed  I<>  contintw 
in  mailers  ecclesiastical,  as  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  inalters^ 
civil. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously 

*  ■  tl&nuird,*  iii.  SCg. 
t  Thi- '  (iiinnlliiu,*  tVbruanr  ISth,  1890,  quoti's  thv  Kpnwli  of  a  t<^  member ' 

«f  tlu:  Ouit(:ibu(>-  UouK  of  LajroMii.  wbo  made  tlio  follaniiig  atuirgci  against 
His  autliority  of  Ibo  JndieJal  CNnmitkc :—  . 

■Tiricr>  ihoy  hava  declared  that  tlie  omftments  of  IMV  tna^  bo  QsM  aildl 
lwio«  thnt  thnj  auij  boL  I 

*Ono<i  thnt  "itaadEng  bofora  tlio  Ublo*'iQ  Um  ComaiDnlon  CHDm  H|jpLM  tvl 
wbst  fuUi>w>,  mill  tvlM  tbat  it  doss  nnU  1 

*Tlial  flu*  «liaal«ii  bnad  esn  W  msitc  lato  Itno  jiIocm  and  tlist  !t  ouiiuot,  I 
■nd  (hat  wnHquantlf  Qvmb  Bliubulb'it  Ailvtrlintiuiuut  is  iuouiuiitunt  with  hi^rl 
Pcaver  Book,  and  thai  It  ts  iinL  ' 

*  That  aitiiil««  on  wUioh  tiiu  tli-rcudnnt  Liib  bM'U  aoqaittcd  in  tlm  Court  bolvw 
■DSTbe  rc-tricd  iu  tlio  Ounit  of  Appeal  aud  thst  tlicjr  mav  iwt. 

'Tliat  a  Cnm  I'laccd  ova  tlu-  lioiy  lablc,  bat  umittaeliod  lo  it,  is  latrful  oad 
that  It  Is  not 

'That  U  Is  lawful  fur  tho  pHoat  tn  slstid  ia  fiunl  of  tba  lirAj  Ubln  vhiln  con- 
•(otaUiix  and  Ibnt  it  ii  nol. 

■  TIlsI  tf  It  Im  lanful  to  bun  altu  light*,  it  u  jat  nalasfal  tn  ll|^t  tliRm. 

'liiDl  QD0ai  Kllmtirlli's  Advmttsoaiciila  vara  iMUvd  In  IIMK,  md  tbat  tlioy 
aoi«  not  iwDod  till  l.'>r>». 

•Tlint  ILe  |in.'i»ut  Oraunents  Rohrlo  was  tuurted  in  155i>  auU  iLut  th*  ' 
tnbrii!  of  1559  was  tliTowa  arid*  when  It  wa*  lueiivd.  I 

'That  tli»  Bonarat  deatntetEon  of  tbig  vMlmeuU  prMcd«il  lliu  pubticalioo  or 
tlia  AdvorttoMnBoli^  and  thai  it  GgUawnt  aftor  such  puUication. 

'Tlukt  a  Dian  can  pn)«trato  himself  olutv  slskndiag  and  witliuut  beading  tbe 
knee."  L 

Th<M  rJuUTci  Duty  bo  esags^cMtcit,  but  thc^  fisv«  not  bw)n  rtlulud.  aud  ihofj 
«(aiiaio,  at  all  otsqu,  a  large  propartlon  of  truth.  r 
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•ffecicd  by  ibe  propoul  of  tbe  present  ArcbbUliopi,  inwle,  as  it 
it  undcnlood  to  be^tb'tu^h  tbii  is  not  foiiniilly  aiali>d — witb 
the  consent  of  the  Bithopi,  tn  cnnslitutr  themselves  arhilTators 
under  Cranmcr's  original  prcfncr  to  llic  Prnvcr  Book,  which  t* 
now,  with  slight  omissions,  printed  afli^r  the  jprcface,  and 
entitled,  '  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church.'  Tbe  proposal 
was  mndc  in  the  form  of  the  fnllowinjr  statement,  which  wu 
published  by  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 

V  *  IXTEHPUSTATION  OT  TSZ  BOBKKM. 

*  And  forasmitcU  as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  sot  forth  but 
doabts  may  oriBO  in  tbe  nee  and  pmetioo  of  the  uae ;  to  ejipoaBO  all 
SBch  dircreity  <if  any  arise)  snd  for  tlw  nsolntioD  of  »1I  doubte 
ooocorning  tbo  manner  how  to  iindcrBtand,  do,  and  exoOQte  the  things 
oODtaiood  in  thie  Book  ;  tlm  pnrticM  that  so  doubt,  or  <liTersoly  tnko 
anything  shall  otways  roxort  to  tbo  Difthop  of  tlio  Diociiso,  who  by 
hia  discration  shall  tako  ord^ir  for  tho  iiuielingond  apptiwiing  of  tho 
some;  so  that  tbo  Eamo  ordcir  Iw  not  ccntrarj  tu  ouytbing  »>iitniii«d 
in  this  Book.  And  if  tbo  Btnlmp  uf  tho  Diuouao  bo  in  itoiibt,  then 
be  may  ^end  for  tbe  resolution  triLTOitf  to  tbe  Arcbbitliop.' — *  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.' 

'Tbo  Ariibbinhoiis  bfVL'  oprt-od  tljat,  lu  ordLTtn  give  morn  confiduice 
to  tbo  elurgy  luul  Inily  tbut  tb«ir  riowa  and  opiniuiis  »ball  bn  fully 
eoDudvred,  iicfuin  any  filial  dfcision  \a  given  by  either  Arolibiithoj)  on 
Uj  question  subuiilti^^d  tu  hiiu  in  nruurdanco  witb  tbo  uluvo  <iuotod 
diraotions  of  tho  Fraytr  Botjk,  be  will  uUow  thoeo  who  are  oouL-orued 
in  the  COM  to  arguo  the  matter  openly  before  bim  oitliei  pertuoally 
or  by  Gonooel.  And  to  guard  against  contndiotory  deoiaiuiis  in 
the  two  Provincea,  neitbor  Archbishop  will  pronounce  his  decision 
without  first  oonsnlting  tbe  other  Archbishop.'  • 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has,  in  the  '  ^'ork  Diocesan 
M&ftnsine'  for  March,  1899,t  niado  a  further  announremrnt  in 
tvbicb  attention  is  called  to  tbe  fact  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  case  of  an  Archbishop  who  is  also  Bisbop  of  a  diocese, 
ud  stated  thnt  tl><-  laity  may  apprnr  before  the  Archbishops  in 
person  or  by  counsel  '  under  ihe    present    temporary  scheme.' 

It  is  of  imjMrtnnce  to  consider,  in  connexion  witb  this 
proposal  of  tbe  Archbishops,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commistionert  of  1881 : — 

'  Your  Majesty's  CommisHionerH  next  deair«  to  rooogniso  the  fact 
thst  the  Bishop  has  a  internal  authority  iuberent  in  bis  office  which 
can  rightly  bo  exerted  to  avert  litigatiou, 

'(1)  Prior,  therefore,  to  any  roconimondation  as  to  judicial  pro- 
Medings  tbo  Oommiasionere  feel  bonud  to  direct  spuoiol  attention  to 
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tfiat  {MUHftge  in  the  preface  to  tlio  Tnytsr  Book  by  which  it 
evtde<iitly  intended  to  provide  for  the  exorcise  of  Bnch  pat 
authority,  to  which  ft  olcrgymnn  and  hia  pariBhieneia  when 
agreed  on  matters  of  ritual  ebould  always  have  recourvo.  ,  .  , 

*  This  same  pro&co,  as  it  appeared  in  the  I'rayer  Boolcs  bo4b 
l&l'J  and  of  1552,  contaiooil  further  the  statcoient  that  "  tho  cm 
■hall  neod  lumo  other  hooks  for  tlicir  public  service  bnt  lliis 
oad  the  Bible  " :  aad  honoe  it  appears  that  the  book  in  roqiect  of  w 
till)  Binhop  in  to  tnko  orders  wan  ntid  is  tho  whole  Book  of  Common ' 
Prajur  add  A  dm!  ni  stmt  ion  of  tho  Sarramenta,  and  that  hia  pcnooal 
authority  is  not  litnitBil  to    particular  portions  of  it,  moh  as  tbt 
Moniiug  uiid  Evening  Prayer. 

*  (2)  Again,  the  Archbislmp  hiw  a  right  to  toko  ooimacl  with  hit 
pniTiDcial  hiKliop^,  and  ivhcii  tbu  ciicnniMtancuR  of  the  time  nggert 
it  or  reaaouable  espectationw  require  it,  with  rcepcot  to  any  matter 
brought  into  dispute,  to  iaaoe  a  rtatDmout  or  expovition,  having 
rcpinl  to  tho  fbrmuUriea  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  allajing 
dutqnietado  ud  meeting  difGcoltivs.'  ■ 

Tbli  languag^e  of  the  Commiitioaen,  as  that  of  tbe  Ardi- 
biahopt,  is  widely  difierent  from,  and  is  to  be  carefully 
distinj^itht^d  from,  much  ihat  has  briMi  said  and  written  by 
irresponsible  persons.  To  compare  ibis  internal  auihoiiiy 
witli  the  Court  of  Archbishop  Kpnion  and  to  ipenk  of  appcjls 
from  it  to  tbe  Judicinl  Committee,  or  of  its  dvcitinns  ovrr- 
riding  existing  laws  and  decision*,  is  wholly  to  misunderstand 
it.  Within  its  own  limits  and  regarded  as  »  *  icmporary 
scheme,'  its  possible  bene6cenl  influences  should  be  fully 
recogoitcd ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  tbe  Arch- 
bishops who  hare  determined  to  exercise  their  paternal  authority 
will  OB  made  cSectirc  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  nil  loyal 
Gixa^uncn. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  rrgrettctl  that  the  Artrlibithops  hare 
not  given  a  more  formal  statement  of  the  course  which  they 
propose  to  pursue,  and  some  confusion  has  in  consequence 
arisen.  The  clause  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  was 
doubtless  intended  to  express  the  private  personal  juriadicUon  | 
which  is  inherent  in  the  episcopal  office,  and  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised ;  its  discliarge,  now  by  interview,  now  by  i 
letter,  forming  no  small  portion  of  the  Hishop's  regular  duty. 
The  clause  further  provides  that  in  cose  the  Uishop  is  in  doulit, 
he  may  consult  the  Archbishop;  but  it  ttives  no  right  to  tbe 
clei^y  to  appeal  from  their  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop,  and  siill 
less  does  it  give  any  right  lo  parishioners  to  appear.  When  it 
was  written,  the  ordinary  ecclesiaslical  Courts  werp  !n  rrKuUr^H 

•  Ccjiort.  |).  Uv.  ^^ 
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opention,  and  no  oite  can  tappow  tbnt  it  wai  intended  to 
withdraw  from  their  purview  casca  whicli  involved  pointa  to  be 
irga«d  by  ulvocatei  and  canontRts.  it  i»  the  pateranl  authority 
of  the  Jorum  domtxHcum,  which  is  meant  to  prevent  liligniion. 
In  poinUofdilhculij.&BiBhopor  the  Archbishop  may  obviouily 
desire  the  usittancc  of  experts;  but  the  less  the  form  tind 
appearaDCe  nf  n  Court  is  given  to  tliat  which  is  not  a  Court, 
and  the  \ets  the  terin  'Court'  is  used  in  connexion  with  it,  the 
less  the  ditheultiis  which  will  foUnw. 

But  in  anv  case  the  difficulties  are  not  likely  to  be  few. 
Those  who  most  loudly  applaud  this  new  *  Spiritual  Court '  do 
so  apparently  in  the  conviction  that  its  jud^tnents  will  be  in 
their  favour,  and  they  have  alrc^idy  given  ominous  bints  that 
their  obediendc  is  conditional.  Twenty  years  ngo  Archdeacon 
Denison  protested  against  the  use  which  it  is  propnscd  to  innke 
of  the  clauses  frmn  Cranmer's  Fivfacc*  fjuili?  recently,  at  a 
meeting;  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty  clergy,  represent- 
ing not  themselves  alone,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prebendary  V'illiers,  it  was  resolved  among  other  things  :— 

'  That  the  clergy  oma  it  to  "  tlio  wholn  Catholic  Cliuroh  of  Christ," 
lUthfulty  to  lafUM  to  obey  any  dcmatidK,  even  tliough  Ihey  come  in 
Ibe  DBiae  of  uutliority,  whiuh  ouuQiut  with  thu  law,  tuages,  cnsionis. 
ud  rites  cf  tb6  Cliuroh,  whether  awamenical  or  ptorinoial,  which 
b«Te  canonical  authority.' 

This  resolution^ — though  it  had  no  special  reference  to  the 
Archbishops'  proposul,  which  was  not  then  announced — was 
•enl  to  each  liisbop.  The  English  Church  Union  informally 
repudiated  responsibility  for  this  meeting,  and  tho  names  of 
those  who  were  present  have  not  been  disclosed  ;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  on  what  principle  thry  were  invited, 
»nd  how  many  of  them  were  not  members  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Hayfirld  Kolwrtt,  the  vicar  of  Elmstonc,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union,  movr^l  the  first  resolution;  and  tho 
view  presented  by  him  at  the  Branch  meeting  of  the  Union 
at  Brigblon,  the  organising  secretary  being  present  and  not 
objecting,  is  on  the  same  lines.  We  quote  from  extracts,  on 
authority  which  will  not  be  questioned  : — 

*  Supposing  the  Arolibisbop  deoidiMl  tliat  in  his  opinion  incense 
WH  uulanful,  what  were  they  going  to  do?  If  tbey  were  true  to 
tite  Cburcfa  tbey  would  disobey  him  (loud  ajiplause).  ....  Tho 
ArchLrishop  of  Cautcrbury  wa«  not  thu  apirituul  authority  in  this 
matter  at  all.  He  was  the  Metropolitan,  and  tho  proper  Court  of 
Appeal  waa  the  Synod  of  llie  Ptoriooe,  and  if  tbey  took  it  np  and 
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jniltotftlljr  intcipiiotod  it  tbero  would  be  ma  and  of  il.  Bat  bo  wutcd 
to  Im  [lert'cclly  honest  uaA  t&y  ihit  if  tho  Pronnciftl  Synod  foriittdo 
inoeoso  it  would  forbid  that  whieb  ma  CkthoUo  and  awutatatioL 
And  tfaoy  conld  not  obey  that ;  th^  would  diaobay  (appUuw).*  * 

On  tbc  other  tide  of  the  page   from   which  w«  bavo  jut 

SLKttctl  is  n  full  irporl  of  «  grff»t  TcprwenUiliTc  gnthering  of  the 
hurch  Union  in  London,  nt  which  n  clocument,  VArioudjr 
calletl  n  '  Declaration,'  a  '  HumhiL-  Petition,*  and  a  '  StAlL-tnent,' 
was  r«n(I.  Thi>  document  i»  couched  in  language  which 
iDusl  be  rare  in  'humble  petitions'  to  tbe  Crown,  and  is  lui- 
gOBtivc  rather  of  an  ultimBtum  or  a  challenge.  It  was  at  oDcn 
forwarded  to  tho  Archbithopa  and  Biahopi,  and  it*  uhjecU 
cannot  be  hidden.  It  was  also  forwanled  to  the  newspaper 
where  iirdinary  members  nf  the  Union  saw  it  for  tbe  first  lima 
Even  the  dclegntcx  hail  no  oppurtunitv  nf  exauiining  it,  an 
there  could  be  no  expression  of  i>jiinioii  on  it.  Everjr  care  wi 
taken  that  it  should  not  be  known  until  the  proper  inumea 
and  then  it  was  a^eed  to  unaniniouslv,  a  fact  which  sboii 
that  the  President  and  Council  have  their  aubordinatea  well 
hand,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  is  not  unrecn^-' 
niscii  in  the  ranks  of  tho  Kngliih  Church  Union.  Then  we 
have  another  paper,  undated,  hut  sent  to  tlie  '  Times '  oa 
March  4th  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
tbe  Union,  but  had  received  thia  memorandum,  which  hail  been 
sent  to  every  clerical  member  of  the  Union,  and  is  signed  by  the 
initial  of  ita  President,  'H.'  Tbe  kind-hearted  Dean,  with  bb 
□ataral  longing  for  peace,  commends  this  paper;  but  it  it 
fundament  nil  J-  opposed  to  the  principle  which  the  Dean  has 
held  and  taught  ihrougti  a  l<>ng  and  honoured  life  of  service 
to  the  Church,  and  which  \ni  led  the  Lower  House  of  tbe 
Canierhurj-  Convocation  to  assert  unanimously  at  its  hut  seaaion, 
when  it  desired — 

*  to  oiprosa  ita  loyalty  to   the   Bishops   and   iho  dootrinea  of  th# 
•liating  Prayor  Book,  and  ita  dolorriiioation  to  do  all  that  liea  in  Ht 
power  to  eocure  oboilieuco  to  botli  tho  irrilten  and  living  foiee  oT 
tho  Oburoh  of  Kngland,  thoroby  assuaging  the  prevailing  aaxiflty.' 

Docs  the  Dean  suppose  that  Lord  Halifax  means  this?  Let_-: 
us  notv  first  what  is  not  said.  It  is  a  grvat  meeting  of  tbosfl 
Union.   iThe  President  has  before  him  the  rcaotutiona  of  tb^sa 

■  Tbo  -Cliurcb  Tiuiiw,'  Mnrdi  3r<].  l^IK).  Tbow  wlu)  tennnbar  ILa  lODS  ^3* 
a  pniliaui  nuvtlng  rmil  ol  lliu  jiartiiuin  proM  lu  AuguM  1690.  dlanxtaliac  ^m^ 
Anlibisbop'it  jiul^i'Dtla  tlio  Liucvla  oaw  b«(vTO  it  waadoUvetcd.  will  li*iKia^i  1 
bj  the  luralU'l. 
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Holborn  mectinir,  prrtidml  over  hy  a  jirnmincnt  member  of  b'li 
own  Council,  Ami  Mnt  to  evt^ry  Uinbiip  nn  ibe  bencli.  Does 
ihc  Uaii)n  diMpprore  of  tbctc  rcMilulions?  Has  the  Prctident 
B  lingte  wonl  to  tny  sfcaiatt  tkcm?  Ag«io,  Ibe  Pipiidcnt 
Itfed  before  him  ibe  report  of  the  Drigbion  meetin);,  in  vrhicb 
Mr.  Bav field  Roberts  used  lurh  definite  language  in  llie 
jimence  of  the  oHicinl  Secratar;  of  tbe  Union,  Is  tbii  (be 
policjr  of  ibe  Union  or  is  it  not?  Has  (be  President  one  word 
In  sar  in  condemnation?  The  iofcrcflce  from  this  silence  can 
hardly  be  doubtful, 

Let  us  furiber  noie  wbai  tbe  President  iloet  nj : — 

'  Don't  minuKlurstaud  tne.  I  think  It  will  be  our  wisdom  and  our 
dutj  to  avail  ouimIym  of  this  opportnaity  [of  rof^reuoo  to  tli«  Arcb- 
bisbopa].  But,  obvioualj,  no  oae  oan  pledgo  hiuisolf  befurAbaud  to 
a  decision  of  whioh  he  dow  not  know  tbo  oonteota.  If^  for  oxnmplo 
— I  put  an  iiDposaiblu  case,  aa  I  hope — even  a  Biahop  ahould  t»j 
tkat,  Moordlng  to  the  prcsimt  laif  of  tbe  Church  of  EagUud,  divoroo 
with  teoumge  ia  not  contrarj  to  tiie  prosout  law  of  tho  Church  of 
EBglaad.  be  oould  hudl;  expect  the  derg;  to  acci>pt  a  stAtotnctit  so 
«ontrai7  to  tbo  &ct.'  * 

Tbe  sifinificance  of  tbii  example,  ch»tcn  in  connexion  with 
tbe  projwted  refwence  to  the  Arcbbiiliupi,  will  be  tbe  more 
•Irikini;  if  it  is  remembered  that,  just  three  weeks  before,  tbe 
Archbishop  bad  sent  n  letter  to  'Father'  Black  nbich  was 
wide);  pnblitbed  in  the  press,  atid  uontnincd  the  following 
passage: — 

'The  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer  does  not  prunonnoe  marriago 
Indiaudnhle.  It  d«clar(«  that  whum  Cod  li&th  jmnod  tu^ctber  no 
■an  tufty  put  asander.  Our  Lord's  cxo«ptiuu  lu  thu  ease  uf  adultory 
iliowa  that  a  diTorce  iu  such  a  oaao  ia  nut  luan's  but  the  Lord's.' 

Whal,  again,  we  may  aik,  is  the  attitude  which  these 
professors  of  obedience  and  disobedience  intend  to  maintain  in 
tbe  face  of  the  decisions  of  both  Archbishops  that  tbe  cere* 
Aooial  use  of  incense  is  unlawful?  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  declared  in  his  recent  Charge,  which  was  rightly 
■weanled  as  delivered  not  only  to  his  own  diocese,  but  ttrbi  et 
orii  •■ — 

*  It  i*  tho  ralo  of  strict  coromoninl  tlmt  makes  it  niiluwful  by  the 
Church's  law  to  olovato  tbo  cDiiaocrat«d  Elomouts  in  tho  Commuoiou 
Offieo,  to  UM  iooonM  oorcmonially,  .  .  .*t 


■  SpMch  at  tho  Oia/tou  GuUoiet. 

t  '  Cbuge  doUToted  at  bis  First  VinItaUon/  1898,  p.  27. 
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Stil)    man   deRnilc    is   tbc   utterance  of   the   Arrbbtihop 
Vork:— 

'I  proceed  uuw  to  i>  kiudretl  qneetion  of  aomo  diflloultf — the 
of  incense  in  tlio  sorrioos  of  tiie  ('bnr«b.  In  to  fv  M  tM« 
oenmouy  not  pnwcriliod  by  ttio  Book  of  CrDUiiuon  Pmyer,  ita  lain- 
dvctiOD  into  kny  pui&h  ohnrch  is  nu  infringomont  of  Uie  priMtiplt 
which  the  Church  fans  euonciatod  in  donling  with  this  innlt«r.  llii 
clear  that  upon  Iho  priutiploB  bid  duWH  by  the  Church,  ibo  ecn- 
moolal  use  of  iucenn),  u  in  tho  octiHiug  of  poraoiw  or  thtncs,  csoiiot 
1)0  NkDctioned,  and  on  this  point  thu  judgmeut  of  the  whou  Hagti^ 
JZjitKopale  hns  boon  nnajiimona.'  * 

Opposition  to  ihcap  dcclti  rat  ions  would  involve  no!  only, 
conllirt  with  the  Arrhbithops,  it  would  nhn  involve  a  conflie 
with  thr  dccition  of  the  Arrhbi»hop  of  Cnntcrl>ury'»  coclr«i- 
nstical  C»url,  which  hu  never  been  subject  of  nppcftl,  and  is 
now  law.  Twice  over,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  who  was  ■  duly 
and  canunically  qunlified  Dean  of  Archn,  whote  jurisdklioD 
has  npver  been  <|uettioned,  and  whose  learning  wm  as  oob- 
spicuoas  as  his  church  man  ship,  pronounced  the  n-remonial  uto 
of  incrnsc  to  be  illegal. t  Several  points  in  theer  judf*inents  were 
matters  of  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  but  thr  decision 
Upon  incense  was  not  onn  of  them,  and  it  remains,  thcreforr, 
as  a  legally  binding  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches,  that  u, 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Official  Principal. 

Such  arc  the  decisions  of  constituted  authority.  13ut  what  !■ 
the  temper  of  the  Union  ?  Read  the  language  employed  in  the 
Humble  Petition  to  tho  Sovereign  : — 

'  Wo  huTe  aHMrtud,  and  we  assort  again,  ....  Wo  baro  maiit* 
tained,  and  wo  shall  ountinne  to  maintain  ....  Wo  liavo  denied, 
and  wo  deiiy  again  ....  It  is  balefnl  to  us  enn  to  aeem  to  bo  io 
opposition  to  the  BiNbops  ....  Thosd  arc  the  principloa  which  Hit 
momborB  of  the  tluiun  have  maintoiucd  in  the  post,  the;  At«  tht 
principles  they  will  oontiuno  to  muintaiD  in  tbe  future.' 

The  Memorandum  begin*  by  saying  :— 

'  Tho  govonimeut  and  ruling  of  the  Cliurob  is  entmstod  by 
Lord  to  Ilie  Episcopate,  the  sucvesBora  of  the  A[>c>stles.     Tba  Bii 
ruK-ti  liiti  ilioceee  jure  dlrho.     He  is  bound  to  htar  kit  dergy,  bill . 
is  tho  irupromo  anthojity.' 

But  it  concludes  that — 

*  As  to  the  decisions  of  the  Uetropolitan,  no  decittons  of  \ 
or  Metropolitan  can  be  aaeeuteJ  to  exylieillg  ht/ortkand — ob 

•  'An  A-lvimt  I'lulninl  Lctu>r.'  IHliS,  p.  15. 
t  '  Miuliu  V.  SliwJionof  liic '  aa<\  •  Sumner  «.  Wix.'    nilUiiaorv.  * 
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to  tlMtni  must  depend  on  wbal  tbey  we ;  there  obq  be  no  snoli  tluDg 
M  ftbaolote  and  nueonditioDal  obedience  to  any  power  bnt  Qod.'  * 

It  IS  Mnn;^  how  ezlremes  ilo  mpct.  It  w«*,  pcrhnpt,  tho 
ugnnture  '  H.'  which  reminded  u%  that  we  hm)  tccn  ihr  Fmsi- 
dent's  argument  in  tummarr  before.  We  (urn  to  Hooker,  and 
there  we  find  it  quoted  from  T.  C.  (Thomas  Cariwri^bt),  the 
ParitAn  con  tro  venial  is  i.  if  H.  would  meet  H.,  we  refer  bim 
to  thn  '  Kcc I csi attics)  Polity,'  Tiii.  }j,  6,  where  ho  will  find  tbo 
ai^ument  dcmulithed  bj  one  of  the  firat  and  grcaiut  of 
Anglican  dirine*. 

If  now  we  cAoibine  the  slntementi  of  the  Hnlborn  non-Union 
meetioj;  of  Union  members,  and  tbose  of  the  Brighton  Ilntnch 
meelinj;,  and  ihote  of  the  London  Central  meeting,  .iiid  thote 
of  the  Pieaident  himielf,  confirmed,  ai  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
\>y  bis  addrcH  on  £cclcsiastic4il  Courts  at  the  Church  Ilouse.t 
and  if  we  ask  what  this  new  throrj  of  obedience  really  it>  doc* 
it  not  come  to  tliete  expanding  circles? — (1)  the  Hishop,  who  is 
absolute  in  the  diocese,  but  with  nppeal  to — (3)  tbc  Provincial 
Synod,  which  it  absolute  in  the  Pmvince,  but  with  appeal  to — 
(3)  the  NationaJ  Synod,  wluch  is  absolute  in  the  national 
brsncb  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  with  appeal  to—  (4)  an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  which  has  not  met  for  centuries,  and 
pmbably  will  not  meet  for  ccnturici,  bat —  (5)  acting  for  it 
until  it  docs  meet,  and  superior  to  it  after  it  has  met,  the 
Council  of  the  Knglith  Church  Union,  and  its  pope — we  shrink 
from  naming  him,  but  the  initial  is  obviously  H.  This  is,  we 
venture  to  aucrt,  nut  the  '  loyalty  '  and  'obedience'  which  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  at  heart,  and  which  he  led  his  brethren 
in  Convocation  to  express. 

The  conclusion  appears  obvious  that,  to  substitute  order  for 
disorder,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  constituted  nuthoritv,  and, 
by  establishing  a  judicature  acceptable  to  law-abiding  (Church- 
men and  citizens,  to  cvado  a  disastrous  conflict,  early  Icgitla- 
lion  is  imperative, 

There  remains   the   further  question :    Is   such   legisladon 
practicable?      That    it    cannot    be   undertaken    without   tb« 


*  MdncnDiluia  lignnl  ■  n.'  la  tliis  connexion  it  is  worth  whik  to  tiots  tho 
W«  Lonl  SL'lbnmii'a  rorrjeiim  U>  tho  Union  sumo  Ivcnty-Qni  j-oara  agp.  *I 
■an  nevor  likeil  the  xidiLity  gyitiiii.  ovnn  Id  Uiow  fl«Uls  of  aotlaii  in  whloli 
ChnictuDon  of  all  miiks,  nixl  of  nil  sliodps  of  oiilnliin.  ncoentcil  aiul  mado  nse  of 
It-  Tliis  BOW  exkoiiioii  <>t  it  t"  rli<riHn(s  wotship,  and  iltiiri)>1>iic.  sMoit'd  (o  nM 
^bc  ui  lalnisiDn  opou  thi?  i-piaooEHii  offlw,  mpUKnaiit  to  ttiv  CnUiolIo  pnifuMdoo 
*""   slilch  it  was  aoooiuFuiiad.'    (' Memoriula  TerBonul  and  I'cililiciJ'  <lsa6), 

I,*  Jamaiy  10th,  1899;  ef.  a  kttcr  to  tho  'TinuB.'  Much  2Is(. 
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•upport,  if  not  the  active  co-«pcn»tion  of  the  Gorcmroeot,  I 
obvinui.  Is  the  Church  juttifie*!  in  niking  inch  help  from  ihf 
GoTcrnmrnt,  nnil  wuuld  the  Ciuvernment  b«  justified  in  giving 
it?  Miniiteri  will  not  nccil  t<i  be  reminded,  ChurchmoQ  null 
be  ooDScioun,  and  in  ibe  course  of  tbii  aiilctc  it  has  been  mtde 
clear,  tbat  legislaliun  on  luch  subjects  is  not  to  be  caitmj 
upon  without  couDlin;^  the  cost.  But  tbe  present  iMiaiiifti 
and  their  supporters  know  what  Churcbmcn  can  dn  nhun  tlioli 
energies  arc  fairly  routrd  in  n  great  cause;  and  the  queiiino 
therefgrc  resolves  itself  into  the  simpler  form,  Can  anythiog 
like  thorough  itnd  united  support  for  such  tegiilalion  lie 
expected  from  Churchmen?  Would  they,  in  plain  langosge— 
for  it  ultimately  cumes  to  thin — rally  round  the  cry,  *  Juilior 
for  the  Church,'  as  tbey  rallied  to  repel  the  attack  of 
disestablishment  ? 

There  It  happily  at  hand  a  fair  means  of  lesling  this  feelisf. 
If  it  be  true  that  a  meeting  <>f  the  National  Synod  is  lo  t* 
summonei],  together  with  the  Houses  of  Laymen  of  Caomliutv 
and  York,  the  whole  Church  of  t^nfitand  will  be  as  fallj 
represented  us  is  now  possible.  Is  it  too  much  lo  hope  ibai 
this  assembly  of  varied  elements  will  follow  the  esatnple  of 
the  Commissioners  upon  whose  labours  the  Archbisliop't  Uiil 
is  t*ased,  and  weigh  their  many  diflcrenccs  in  the  spirit  ai 
pnity  and  peace  until  they  'romc  to  a  harmonious  and  defitiv 
decision?  The  strident  voices  of  extreme  men  on  either  sjilc 
we  have  already  heard  and  arc  likely  to  bnur  agUD  ;  but  tbrr 
will  produce  little  elTect  on  the  massive  commoD  sense  of  tU 
English  Church  and  people,  which  wili  cry  :  *  A  plague  on  bolli 
your  houscsl'  and  will  hare  neither  Ibe  Bill  of  the  Chartb 
Association  with  its  non-Church  allies,  nor  the  DeclKration  ot 
the  tlnglish  Church  Union  with  its  tocsin  of  disunion.  Tbe 
Elizabethan  settlement  has  from  the  first  been  a  legiltmiir 
compr<iiiii»e  which  ts  neceunry  to  the  comprehensiveness  of* 
National  Church.  The  Archbishop's  Hill  offers  without  ssoi- 
fice  of  any  principle  a  ei'ti  media  which  is  also  >  via  i^ni,  noi 
nera  rpiia  media,  but  media  quia  vera. 

Few  persons  would  think  the  Report  or  the  Bill  iiiesU/ 
perfect.  We  have  shown  that  we  do  not;  but  conslituliw 
^r«iw,  and  are  not  made.  Men  and  facts  have  to  be  lakea  *> 
ihty  tit.  We  are  not  writing  on  a  labvla  rata,  but  adding  w 
the  chequered  history  of  many  centuries.  No  one  would  cliin 
finality  for  the  Bill  in  its  present  form :  tite  very  objert  ^ 
thought  and  deliberation  is  to  amend.  But  it  musi  ^ 
remembered  that  a  Court  which  shall  be  in  principle  appterfd 
by  the  English  Episcopate  and  the  National  Synod,  will  br,  in 
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the  opinion  of  many  compctiMit  authorities,  a  tpirituat  Court, 
though  it  coosint  «ntiwlj-  of  Inymrn.  Wilni-st,  for  cxnmple, 
Canon  Bod^,  n  tnit(e<)  countc'llor  of  the  Knglish  Churcll 
Union : — 

'SpirituiU  mnction*  is  'synodiwd  recognition.'  '  The  Couri  that 
oorar*  to  mo  cUiming  my  nllegJaDoe  i&  ncrod  things  moat  oaiuu 
to  mo  otothod  with  cndentiaU  given  to  it  by  Iho  sacred  synods  of 
th«  nsiilm.'  * 

This  Tiew  is  also  stated  in  the  answer  of  Canon  Wilkinson 
(nonr  Hiahop  of  St.  Andrews),  who  spoke  ns  follows  on  behalf 
i)f  himself  and  others:  — 

'  Wlwt  I  and  my  fiieiuls  feel  i»  thin :  "  We  do  not  care  com- 
poiatiTelr  what  thu  (.■oiiKtitutiou  of  thu  Court  in,  jirovidcd  it  comes  to 
ns&oni  tiKidulibvruliunii  uf  Uiu  Eiu^doiu  of  Gud,  tut  rcjiruHuiitod  by  tho 
Churph  iif  our  couiilry  in  htr  apirilual  cajmoily.     Wo  core  not  com- 

tiarntivfily  wliut  tbo  special  plan  is,  provided  it  ootnus  to  n«  ooolimiod 
>y  our  Cliuruh,  after  she  haa  been  permitted  gravely  tu  conMidor  tho 
itubjcoL" '  t 

The  same  view  Is  eipressed  in  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
Union  in  1884,  repeated  hy  the  President  in  189it;  'Any 
•cheme  for  the  reconititullon  and  n-guUtion  of  the  Eeclesiaa- 
tical  Courts  can  acqairr  spiritual  mlidity  only  from  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Churrh  herself  in  her  synods.'* 

On  the  other  bond,  if  doctrine  is  referred  to  the  Episcopate, 
it  will  be  referred  to  men  all  of  whom  will  have  been  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  The  spiritual  lanction  will  exist  in  the  lay 
Court  as  in  the  Episcopal  advisers;  the  Royal  Supremacy 
will  be  secure  in  the  spiritual  advisers'  as  in  the  lay  Court. 
And  what  surely  can  be  claimed  is  that,  if  the  National  Synod 
and  House  of  Laymen  ore  guided  to  a  decision  which,  if  not 
what  e.ach  man  would  desire,  is  yet  what  each  man  can  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  accept,^  every 
loyal  Churchman  will  receive  this  decision  as  binding  upon 
himwrlf,  ami  spare  no  effort  to  give  it  the  legislative  effect 
which  by  cooiinon  consent  is  needed  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church. 

Lord  Halifax  rightly  laid  stress,  in  the  presidential  address 
to  which  we  have  referred,  upon  the  respect  due  to  tlte  ajiinion 
of  Canon  Carter.     As  we  read    the  venerable  Canon's    letter. 


•  'MiiitilM  nr  Kildennr,'  Q.  S&35  and  S563. 
t  llri'i.  g.  17W. 

i  -Tlw  diarch  'nmss,'  Ifanb  ITIli.  1S99L 
{  ■KolwUlubuidiug,  lest  wo  shoulil  offend  tlumi,  . 
aaathM.'    (MatUiew  zvLi.  8«,  ST.) 


.  give  unto  tbom  f«(  me 
memory 
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meinrtty  lrAv«II«3  backward!  to  aaotber  letter  from  him 
Is  ttill  inure  ap|irDpriate  lo  the  present  dlalrei*  ; — 

'It  18  ft  anbjoot  of  d«irp  regret  tbtit,  through  a  combinitioB  << 
circamatuieos  into  which  it  in  impoesihto  imw  to  eater,  tho  Oo<iil  of 
Appeal  has  aaRuiuud  iu  praicDt  diapo,  and  that  both  th«  nigtu] 
OODBtinitiaii  Hul  tho  amonasd  Ntiito  nf  tho  existing  Court  ar«>  du  to 
Acts  of  Pariiaoiciiit,  iFifAoHi  uny  rt/rrmm  lo  tht  CltMre^  in  Ctmwe^». 
But  it  in  fiiir  tn  noto  that  tlio  Churi:h  raotU)  HO  protesl  n  rmm- 
•buicouflniDiit  tli(vciprocMdii)^)t,  nuithor  tbroQgh  herCo&vootiott&n 
tbroosb  inir  BiKlmjiii  in  PitrlioiDtnt.  Via  can  hardl; dour,  UicnfiiKi 
that  tho  arnmguni'ul  faiu  I>u<.'n  virtually  aocoptod  throa^  oor  lf{» 
SRitlntiv<!H.  Aiiil  further,  if  \ia  hud  ikiw  jiermiMtOD  to  oooetitnto  i 
Court  cuneiaiiug  of  ili«  apirilaulity  atoou,  acoordiiig  to  tlw  tvrtai  of 
the  ooiuiiaot  uuder  Huury  Vlll.,  wo  aboulil  havo  tho  oxtMiiai 
difficulty,  iu  our  dirid^  i<luti>,  iu  furmiug  one  (atiAfaotoi;  to  Uh 
whulu  body  of  Uio  Cburcb^moet  diBSoultj  of  all  in  formiiig  m« 
BBlittfactory  to  High  Cboii'bciioii.  Il  ia  haraly  a  accrot — tbo  tehd 
ia  rife — tbat  tho  I'uichas  jndgmcut  ta  dao  to  tha  inflnoaee  of  tbe 
fijiiscupikl  lueiuborH  of  tho  Court — tbat  had  it  bcon  left  to  the  llf 
uiuiubcrB  it  would  bnvK  been  more  fovoiirahlo  tu  the  Cboicb  vtttj- 
Chiitcbmea  have  conEidcrod  it  a  boon  tbal  by  the  recent  ctasgi 
Bishops  aro  exclndod  from  tho  CitTiit  as  judgos,  and  rogret  thai  the; 
etitl  remain  hb  asHoscon.  I  mito  this  wiUi  ahame  and  aorrow;  Inl 
it  is  needful  to  contoiDpIate  fncta  when  we  are  axuionaly  oooodsiiiig 
ptesant  duty.  It  ought  nlKi>  to  Iw  renietobered  tbat  High  Chtuvhaieii 
in  the  St.  Pnnl  nnd  St.  BumabnH  case,  welcomed  the  judgmoDt  ol 
this  Final  Court  lu  ugitiuat  tlio  then  adverse  action  of  the  Archo. 
Rud  gladly  profitin)  by  it.  It  is  lnLnlly  fair  Dow  lo  lecret  tham 
erietoiii'u  of  the  ('i)urt  Itcf^numn  thci  fnrts  happen  to  be  lereraed.  W» 
cannot  jiUy  fast  nnd  Icinnc,  Iriitiiiiihiiig  when  the  Cknirt  is  fawiiiJt 
to  ui^  tiltorly  condeiuuing  it  when  iinfarourablo.'  * 


tnHifl 
ucb  tfl 


If  Lord  H.I lifax  will  really  guide  hitnieifand  his  well-traii 
party  by  the  principlei  of  Canon  Carter,  he  will  do  much 
■olvc  the  qupaiion  ol  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  and  render  as 
ineaiioiablc  service  to  the  Cburcb  which  be  loves,  if  not  alnjt 
wisely,  yet  at  way*  well. 

Soon  after  the  Public   Worship  RegoUtioa  Act  canto  inl« 
AfTcet,  some  High  ('burchmen  of  ihe  day — •  lund  of  leanxd 
and  devole«l    men    they  wi-re^ — tlmught   il  right  to  cstahliili  » 
(laailerly   '  Review  '  for    the?    purpose   of  sotting  forth  from 
literary  atandpoiot  the  poaitiun   which  ifacy  claimed,  and  t 
'Review 'has  since  had  a  moat  honourable  career.     Th* 
number  naiuTBlly  dealt  with  the  new  Act  and  Uigli 
policy,  and  these  are  the  concluding  words  :-^ 


■  Sue  whole  lollcr  ia  the  'Uuurdiau,'  Usrck  IfilL,  1871. 
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*  But  wh&t«Ti>T  aliapo  tlie  discussioax  iiwr  Msame,  wo  trust  that  the; 
will  not  take  tho  farm  of  ■jnostioRiiiij  tLo  logitiouLcy  of  tho  tribuui^ 
\Uo\i — DQt  ea  a  maker  of  Chnrcli  law,  t>nt  »a  aii  expositor  of  the 
logat  moaning  of  oneting  dociimnntK.  Church  and  Stnto  have  played 
too  long  into  each  othor's  haniU  in  England  to  inuku  it  docout  for 
eithOT  portnor  abniptljr  to  ropudiato  tho  oonnoction.  ...  If,  in 
dMJing  with  th«  (iQOKtions  that  maxl  cotaa  bcfori)  thom,  our  Jodges 
will  take  the  pains  to  roalico  tho  Chiiroh  of  England  in  its  historical 
euutiniiity  and  Ibo  fiilncuM  of  itii  traditionary  dootriuo ;  and  if  on 
their  ynrl  Cliurchmeu  will  enndcKcciid  to  ran^"  tUiitrnwlriiH  hohiod 
that  CuDToU  aud  not  uKiirp  its  uamu  fur  tho  vimtilntion  of  tlioir  own 
iudiridual  fancies,  all  will  bo  wnll.  With  uititaal  Muipioton,  witk 
{Mkpularitjr-huiititig.  witli  iutontiuiial  extravujj;tLuco,  a  tciupMit  may  bo 
atirrixl  up,  undur  which  uvou  so  gullaiit  uuil  wull-appiiintod  a  bartitx: 
aa  the  Cliurch  of  EugUud— we  nioftu,  of  oiturei-,  iu  hor  oajNicity  gf 
the  rucOKuised  Aud  cstuhliiihod  tcauher  of  the  ruoliu — ma;  buaTo  over 
and  aiuk  to  tho  bottom.'  * 

Tbc  eminent  Ujinan  who  wrote  these  wotds  '  being  dead 
yet  *|>cakeih.'  Of  all  the  greut  xervices  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  none  will  be  greater  than  ihti  lesson  if  the  present 
(Ceneration  of  Churchmen  will  leriiiualv  take  it  to  heart.  The 
Church  of  Eni^land  hni  now  an  opportunity  which  many  of  her 
wisest  sons  bnvc  longrd  und  workcsl  for  during  many  yrnrs.  It' 
she  can  consolidate  hrr  forces,  she  must,  Irom  her  unique 
position  at  home  and  abrontl,  win  victories  in  the  years  to 
come,  compared  with  which  tlir»e  of  the  yeara  that  are  giast  are 
but  M  the  si-ed  to  the  harvest.  But  onnsolidalion  cannot  take 
place  on  either  wing:  it  must  be  on  central  lines.  It  it  for 
those  whose  eolhusiusm  and  devotion  have  carric<l  them  to 
extremes  tu  bear  the  voice  of  ibe  leAders  whom  tbcy  believe 
10  be  divinely  appointed  ;  and  to  hear  in  it  the  voice  of  God. 

Since  the  nbove  article  was  put  in  type  we  have  recciveil  a, 
copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  by  Lord  Hslifai  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  deals  with  some  of  the  questions 
which  we  have  discussed.!  As  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  it  may 
safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge in  these  matters  which  i»  happily  guided  by  the  wise 
judgment  of  a  slaiesmui ;  but,  as  issued  to  the  public,  it  might 
seem  wanting  in  respect  for  one  with  whose  opinions  we  have 
been  obliged  to  dilTcr,  if  no  reference  were  made  to  it. 

The  letter  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been  accessible  to 
ftll  students  of  the  subject,  and  nothing  therefore  which  leads  ui 

■  *  Cliiircli  QuatlE^rly  Bvvl«v,'  No.  I.,  pp.  2^9.30. 

t  'Tbi'  Itighti  (i(  111'-'  C'liurcb  f<i  KoKi^kiii]  iiniUr  ihn  Rcronnittian  SottlriiKiit. 
A  letter  to  tlio  Lord  Ciiliop  of  Win<:b(feU'r.    By  Vitcciint  Ualila^    IHUU, 
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to  modifr  any  opinion  whicb  we  bare  expivited  ;  bot 
writer  hai  done  good  scrTicF  in  Tpprinlin^  some  docamenli^ 
f4pcci«]lj  Bitliop  RInmfinld'c  Hill  and  Speech  of  1650.  The 
letter  it  fram  Viscount  HftlifAs,  not  from  tbe  Preaident  of  tlit 
EnglUb  C1inrt:h  Union,  and  ii  therefore  to  be  regarded  u  an 
obiler  dictum,  not  u  nn  infallible  •tatemciit  ex  cathedra.  We 
are  gliw]  Ut  miis  the  defiant  tone  uf  more  formitl  ullcrancei;  uJ 
yet  even  ibis  more  temperate  atatement  is  viliatn)  by  •  tcand} 
veiled  threat  of  disestahlitbmcnt  uf  the  Churcb,  '  becaUK  iu 
nilera  had  bcon  incapable  of  prrci^iving  the  lime  of  its  riiiti* 
tion';  and  bj  the  underlying  fallacy  that,  while  the  Bishop*  is 
virtue  of  their  tarred  office  and  responsibilities  are  the  ultiaxtc 
BUtfaorities  under  God  fur  the  doctrini?  and  the  discipline  of  dir 
Churcb,  tht^y  are  to  be  taujfht  their  duty  by  a,  layman  who  bi 
been  called  to  no  special  ofhce  or  responsibility. 

Lord  Halifax  lays  great  stress,  as  we  have  done,  oo  the 
historical  essays  which  Bishop  Slobbs  contributed  to  At 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  1881.  The  great  wisdom  soJ 
lound  judgment  and  churchmanship  of  Bishop  Stubbs  led  bm 
to  sign  the  Kcporl,  though  it  did  not  embody  some  of  the  niin 
principles  for  which  he  contended,  and  in  doing  so  he  setss 
example  which  wise  men  will  follow. 

The  spirit  in  which  clergy  and  laity  alike  should  approadi 
this  question  may  be  expressed  in  words  which  will,  we  si* 
nssuml,  command  the  general  assent  of  Churchmen  anil  we 
believe  of  Lord  Halifax.  Canon  Wilkinson,  from  wboiD  ■« 
have  already  quoted,  was  asked  : — 

•  I  undorstand  you  to  eay  any  Court  would  do,  nroTtdod  it  ol<md 
the  Bpiritual  authority  as  roprcwnlod  by  the  BjDode  of  tbo  Charebf 

lie  answered  :— 

'I'roviilcul  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  conaeleDM  of 
Church  by  the  eytiuda  of  the  Church.  I  look  tipon  the  Lower  HoM* 
of  C'Onvocutioii  as  conetitnled  Ui  aasiKt  the  Uppor  House  and  tod* 
Biich  norkx  ae  are  entrusted  to  ns;  and  I  buJeve  with  the  md 
perfect  confiJouce,  your  Grace,  without  a  iliadow  of  doubt,  ihal  if 
the  Upper  Hunse  of  Couvocatiou,  iu  solenta  synod,  having  oonsidod 
all  that  has  psssod  and  all  that  is  now  known  Mi  tboeo  enlfleali,  dU 
doliberatoly  reeouimeiid — after  taking  the  advioo  of  tbo  Lower  Bma 
and  considering  carefully  the  euggestious  of  tho  Lower  ITnnin  if  ft 
reeou mended  any  Court,  it  would  be  eo  prevented  aod  gitidod  bfA* 
Holy  Spirit  that  it  would  not  reoummend,  for  tho  oonaeionoaM  ^ 
country  generally,  any  Guort  tliat  we  cuuld  not  obey.'  * 

•  'Bopott,'  Q.  1790. 
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UUNOHKD  AND  RIOIITY-NINTII  VOLUME  (ir 
TUB  QUARTKKI.Y  KKVIBW. 


inOm  (/  4rMnk*  nr*  pW*M  in  boirW  tj/pt.] 


A. 

Amoa,  Sir  W.  ft.  ■  Aiilflbioicniiiliy  ol 
tb»  Dnko  U  i;nin<iii.'  21V. 

ArawUnoK.  WklhT.'Tlin  AnorVokx- 
nnox.'  MO. 

AanbooniB,  Lnnl,  'PitI:  aomi.'  CIi«p- 
ta«  of  hti  Lire  Btii]  Tiiuo*,'  359. 

AmIiI.  SL  Fiuci*  ot.  bi>  birth,  1— 
•Una.'  8-e)>anuitor,  10.  IS-lakon 
priaun**.  IS  —  KhoolliiKi  tb.  —  «aar 
nnioa.  IT—Iuto  of  bMutj.  19— 
w»dd»d  Id  jMrunT-  !■>— tito  Unl*. 
n  S3-— praacJiiuK.  IEI~-|in)l4<<ti(iii  of 
Oud.  nKi>Uiio.  3^-a  Evlnih)  biotlier, 
28 — pwgTC*  of  tiio  Onkv,  A. — the 
■ilnelfi.  30— iUncM  sod  doalb,  31. 

ABflUton  Implnt  Tha,  KS—iuititto- 
Iwl  iuiti  pff infartigty  96T-~iflfluftim 
of  Ibo  Bmpncv,  MS— duimnUr.  2a» 
— TnktT  wilh  NkpolMO  MI.,  24»- 
9T1 — faUon  to  aupiiorl  Mlnltton. 
371— Bwod^.  871-M&— TiHWtl- 
boff,  275— dininaii  of  Uiu  Kiui^ra, 
SiS— DobomiK.  27i>'3TB— U1111SU7, 
«T»-^»lio*  la  Uie  Kurt,  280— llca- 
aik  kiid  BanaenTUiB,  201 — polio; 
ia  Ui)i  DUIniM,  3KX  tW— nerswii 
■utgMto,  SH— Ctonnt  Than.  liSa. 


a 

,  JoiuuiB.  Iicr  p"Ktr</,  47, 

y,  HI  Hon.  A.  J,  M  P..  011  tlm 

li*  I^Mnl  Muubgumvut  Act 
i , .  *ffT— lii»  Loudon  Ootom- 
,mil,51&-.MS. 

kciizie,  'Tho  Ufa  ot  CbiiM- 
>  Boaelli,'  3& 

Lndwij;  *oa«  fail  tnMtnwDt 
ij  tko  BnwKKirer  AtutryL  X72-27S. 
fcwMilMio,  OMTmni.  I.    Aw  AMial. 
t>WHl.  A.  dc  hia  >Ufe  ootl   Work 
tt  TvlKMoM,'  S20. 

VoL  lay.— A^o.  «7*.         2 


BUuwrek.  Prluea,  aSS. 

Blbil.  M&llilldu,  liar  poMna,  SI. 
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flliliiiiBia  nnn  rmillin  flar* 
IM*.  MH—crpaadltDMh  A-«A«i- 
•tntlTo  watk,  5M-S04— Um  OmmI. 
S06-p>tUa*  emndl  h;  <««■■ 
BIW— dopa(atloa.314-«btrici*- 

soSb  BIS,  sis-p>Mfn— m,  aw 

—fc— -  f ot  the  iiil^MimirT  •' 


I 
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Um  OUy  ud  ftandl,  511  — Um 
Lcndcm  Unniidia]  BcMinir.  31^— 
introdiietian    or   Ibn    Bill,  S13— lU 

main  1iii<«.  Alft-SIK. 

Lynch.  K  M..  '  Ktllbovhui  Bank,  or 
Bnry  Mun  litaown  Banket,'  423. 


H. 

19Kiii«,  Sir   Hctii7,  ku  cbm;  on    the 

*  NktniB  «f  DoimMnc<r.'  !A4. 
ITlilllil    J.  d«,  tlii  ooDwimtUln,  137. 

Xtiim-nl  Wufart,  1I!IT— hlKhirlis 
337~»1»— llU'k.^rlnt^Ilil(«'|^u,?ll  — 
aB(lvr  ChiirloniaKuti,  942— t<*(il<.-  or 
[]n«tini:ii.  'MS — Iljnantiiiv  milititr? 
•7>ti.-m,  A. — dafuil  of  Muiukurt, 
344 — tho  CniMdsn  84A  —  eonxagr, 
3t6 — the  maiUn]  lumeawti,  A. — root 
nldtrn.  317-Uio  oobk'i,  MS— th« 
bow  iind  tbi-  apoar,  A. — ttage  of  Ihc 
kM>boir,  •MO—ttnl  we,  i»ft-F>l- 
ktrk,  i6.— Ba&wokliimi.  331— tho 
•Nhcn,  i^. — Crocy,  S^iS— the  mm- 
ftt-mnni.  3S3— Pofcticn.  ^1-N4tb- 
W«lo,  a.— Aitinoourt,  S99— bftlfi- 
oaticni,  SSO-bniMinR  of  tutloi,  357. 

Hafnell,  ktn,  lici  poetry.  M. 

Ifoon  and  Spauiuds.  IIJ).     ■■»>  Span- 


N. 

.      .OoMlauMsbeTpaatiriSI- 
■k^ooD  1.  hli  •KobtD.  19. 
XmHi,  K.  titT)io«trT,52— lyriotiS.?. 
\'o*Ih>Ii,  Mi.,  ou  Admlnl    Ditaoui, 

ua. 

Vimauut,  Cikidlaftl,  an  Uiv  \i(p  of  b 
B»iat.  4 — hb  Ktiuoa  ini  'Dvvolop- 
UDDl,'  110.  IIT. 


a 

(hk.  Old,  StH— primlUio  UmM,  8iit»— 
■MlMtiwtieal  foraui,  Hi.  —  wood- 
mrlB&SBS — tlM  Flemlali  workmen, 
887  — Bn^liah  nrv«d  oak,  ib.— 
atmhocunj,  3>«8—  (Jliifipi^ndiklc  ntyk, 
O.^forniluro  of  a  Imiui;  in  th"  I'Ui 
OBOlatr,  3tiS-3M~aoiuttiiollon.  :m3 
— natlcrnii,ab— ■ninilyfK'ui  Ui'IkIuiu, 
SH— dMlTootloa  or  ohnrobM.  A.— 
bmhaoM*  uid  ootlasM,  397 — for- 
f^ri«a,  H9T,  398. 

Mui.  L'IimIm,  '  A  Hilton  of  tho  Art 
orWa»,*W7.W0. 


P. 


PaikOT,  Cliarlo*  t^tuiut.  *  Bir  ItnUift 
PmI  ;  from  bla  Priral*  Papvn,'  809. 
SM. 

Paikin,  Qwtgt,  hia  pnnuotion  o(  thn 
IiDpaial  FidentiuQ  I>hi((iw,  250. 

Pftler,  Waltor.  hfi  iDtrediictloa  to  tho 
'  Pars»t<irio,'  308. 

?Ml  aad  Pitt,  :t.',9. 

'I'm,!,  Sir  llnbcrt:  from  his  Priral* 
PaiMtr*,'  SS9— d«laj  Ja  pnblUhlaig, 
act— Catholio  Gtunolpatiou.  SISS- 
S6$— Iho  C«ni  Law  quvatiou.  S68— 
■lylo.  372 — eicrvise  of  patmuogv. 
1%. — aba^mo  oT  pomuaUtioa,  375 — 
hnnin—  qoalltiH,  87^  S7!i— duties 
of  •  Pitma  mama,  917 — hi*  lb- 
tolloct,  378  —  elSdiaie*,  A, —  tho 
Tknworth  HanifMlo,  3T»-thD  He- 
tana  Aot,  380— o(iin|Mi«d  witli  Pitt, 
331-363. 

'Pitt:  •otne Chaphn  of  hin  Life  and 
Taarn,'  3S»— lUi  Btlaclitnoat  to  Mim 
Bdeo.  361— Ua  tmltb.  mt—toaB 
ol  hi*  Ictton,  0.— Uio  Fitnrilliam 
coDtrovoray,  SG3  —  oonqiuod  with 
Peel.  3St-S8S. 

PlnnkBtt,  Honot^  ihi  ths  numhc*  of 
Co-oprratita  Booirtioa  in  Indand, 
481— the  iiyit«m  of  Ondil  Banfci. 
423. 

Piwtt]-,  Tho  AH  of,  ■iS'J.    8af  Daule. 

Poeti,  SotDO  Womon,  32— biogmphy. 
<A.— aiitobiogin|ihy,  33— «on«ipend- 
ouo«  of  Mn  Bronlnfr  &— ^otby 
of  Chii«ti»a  RoaMtU.  8S,  M-por- 
•oiwi  fM'Unii  In  thuii  mltinf^i,  89^ 
3fi — the  [iietwliDK  ohuBot«rlillo, 
41H3— oibji-cl  matCnr,  43-45— Mlf- 
couMioaiiin».45H7 — J,  Bail  He.  47 — 
V.  UuiuMui,  4»— the  BranU*.  49— 
A.  Wubatot,  M— IL  U.  Kinc,  A.— a 
Nad(m,ai— A.  Pitntaruid  N.  Bllnil, 
A.— J.  Inselow.n-B.  KMbit,  A.— 
Mra.  Mejiwll.  S4 — A.  L«vy.  3JS — 
Tuioiu  olhcn,  ib. 

Proctor.  AdBUiilo,  her  irtitiu^  St. 


R. 

Roid.  ttir  Wouiyw,  on  'Ur.  Oloditonu 
ami  hi*  Purty.'  244. 

Bcmbraodt,  if.'  —  ««tk>  on,  529  — 
caTMV,  324 — mUfortonn,  A— Flo- 
liu««.  SlA-aU—^M,  52&— dl<r«ir- 
alty  of  gonlwi  nW  —  doublfal 
auUieutimiy,  btn — ooai«nd  «tth 
Vuksqncx,   Siaa— obamtai   of  U* 


MS 
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worka,  032— Iutp  of  Bonwr.  CSS— 
IndirliluBlity,  SSS— iJ«t«lnpDi(<iit.  ib. 
— motluxl  of  (mini;  mIoiiih,  S:t7 — 
etolilngi.  it.  —  luidicapHa,  538  — 
nligloiw  piotnrea,  540— portntlt*^  of 
biiniwlf.  513. 

BioaiiM.  Eraoat,  hi*  ■  ri^KJ  IfolflMsnt,' 
M3.    SfVmaoo. 

Bilehfai,  BL  Hen.  0.  T..  H.P„  hia 
IkmbI  Oovomnwit  Bill,  5W- 

B«Mb«TT,LoTd,oD  Imperii]  oonsolldik- 
tJon.  241. 

RmkHI,  Clirlatin*,  Ltf«  of,  S5— i>er 
■MBftlitf  io  her  |)ocm^  Stt— nligl'iiui 
MmM^  37— «iinptioitT  of  oodc^Uod. 
K,  <»— ftnricritr,  88— diMtmmont. 


Sftbntiei.  A.,  hii  ■  Vitality  of  Chriitikn 

Doemn*,'  1  IS. 
Snbntlcr.   M.    Paul,  hti   '  LIfn  of   St. 

Kmiicil*  »f  Atxltl,*  7. 
eirlKwlfiU,  Hptiry.  Urn  •  Klhtc*  iif  Ro- 

liKiouH  UjnfonnUy.'  lUS. 
Smilli,  A'lnlii,  '  Wwltb  uf    NKliuiia,* 

asfj. 

flpuiuTdi  ind  Moan.  Ilil— chanictor- 
iitiL'fl  of  tlio  Spuiianta,  102 — fMin- 
6icia  iK'lflccn.  I9S— liiikulu.  IW- 
tho  Ibcnnn*  and  ColtlburiBii*,  l&A 
—  the  Wral  Goths,  m  Vingothii,  ib. 
— i?ico1niliuli«J  dumlaBttnii,  IDS — 
Juiiiolul  i/stwu,  ib, — AfoBW  X.,  197 
— tlie  OotMa.  ib. — Hit  olnims  uf 
Bomo,  1!I8— dlRiiit;  niiil  hAiduciB, 
a,— cQM'Biilibillt}'  lu  trittiivnou,  VM 
— iriTiKiona.  l!)9~i03— the  taul  of 
Boooc»VBUea,:f03'-Ab<lc'ttu1iit>ui  ].. 
£05~-AUBm}iouui  III.,  i!.— Or- 
dcno,  20&— rMoiutia  jxictiy,  ■liil — 
noiiot  0^pliiloi>Dp)iy,  '.;OFi— Itloiir- 
llh  ladlMi  tb. — ii<.'ci)iii|iliiiliiu<'nlji  of 
ft  knifht,  309— Ughoat  joint  of 
olvUiMtlon,  A.— tie  Cid,  -i1(K- 
atmim,  Ul— nlda  of  AlfoiiK.  VL, 
Sit— the  Chriatka  potrar.  a^ 
OnDwK  SlB;SI«-ri«e<)  of  URlaga, 
S14,  SIS— nnnber  of  noon  uilod, 

au. 

flpeDOCr,  Lady,  143— hot  Icttots.  HII, 

e^MT,  Lord,  Flnt  Ixxd  of  th"  Ail- 
niintliy,  I4G — liI*  dviolion  lo  uaval 
aflUn,  ib. — ttllraie  to  bl«  Mluiiiiiittrft- 
tion.  UO. 

gponovT.  Hr.,  bia  'Eiaay  on  Uiu 
Conung  BlaTtiry,'  417. 

Ktanliupc^  Lscd,  on  the  Ton  pMty, 

m. 


Bt*t«t«  Law,  Tba  ImpMrmtnt  Of 
ITS — ruailtlliTi.  ib — Acta  and 
niwf era,  1 73—  RuriiwD  ItQl  of 
171 — apjKrialinL-ol  nf  a  Com 
179— r««ii)t  of  tbo   anAetD. 
c«t«J)Uthiiimt  of  am  OAm,  ITT— 
ParlMmsBtuy  Comaol,  &, — 
I7B-Mri(od«dltiaB*.  ns—miHug 
coat  and  l&boiv,  ISO— dlAcalttM 
11)0  work  uf  ccoMolidAtioB,  ISO,  I 
nnwIlllBi^Mi  to  Introdnce 
182— taaotuienla,  18!.  1   ~ 
daUonfiiUa,  185- Pol  Oflko  Bill, 
— ralno  of  cunaoUdalion,  i86-l(l((— 
dcfMUto  fbcm,  la^— funs  of  whtfke 
adopted.  IBft 

Ktnbtii.  Canon,  on  ooetMtoatUal  ■PVeal. 
M7. 


T. 


4 


Tliring,  Lord.  ■  SimpUSaatiou  «f  lb 
Law.'  lig— appobiod  rarlUitMMj 
Couiiiel  to  tbo  Tmiaary,  177. 


V. 

UulUd  SUtM,  hnigm  fei 
■yatMD  of  nuBlripusonmiiioni, 


T. 

Valatqun,  SI9— worfca  mi, 
ImirgoHef,  SIS — hi*  piedirea,  i 
—at  (.'oiut.  ib. — oompued  iritb  I 
biundt,  3'i^— atuUDOter  of  Ma  wotb 
aill  — individuality,  38S— dwriap- 
nieni.  A.— no*  Ot  Mlnaa,  IN— 
dowiof ,  S8?— Uadaeaitea,  SS8— A* 
dirarfiv  OSB— nlt^oua  piotUR*.  M1- 

Viigil,  bia  poaiUoa    in     ' 
Comedy/  »L 


J 

-I 


W. 


\raf;«>  and  Hariucn  of  Wi 
3Ut>.    See  Worktog-MMi. 
Wolla,  II.  E.,  'Spun.'  IM. 
Wol>h,Sldui<y.bi*'Londonr 

aio. 

WitbaUr,  Aanwta,  bar  lyrlaa.  Ml 
Wollin^ntuDh  Ouk«  of.  fiLiWLipaadMi 

with  Cm'I,  870. 
Wnrtliury.  LonL  liia  tjtatule  L*«  t<- 

viflun  Bill,  174. 
Wilkiiuon,  Oaiua,  on  tbe  Hmot  d 

CouTooatlcn,  ATO. 
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Windam,  StaiMl  ud  Pilatod,  168.  | 

WnHag-Kwa,  n*  WagM  and  BkTing* 
Vt,  399— dianlation  of  the  fenda} 
rfitem,  A. — •drantagEe  of  oontract 
orer  a  oooditioQ  oT  •totiw,  400— 
nJao  of  labom,  Ml^aBrienltdMl 
wijpea.  A, — roal  and  ncmiiMl  iracM, 
40S — number  of  the  labonriiig  ouh, 
403 — nuKiation.  404-^niiiiIaatioB  of 
the  labour  market,  A. — the  new 
borne  market,  405 — Trade  UnioiiB, 
406— their  attitnde  to  the  poor  law,  A. 
— peniion  piopowl,  407 — amount  of 


ptopertr,  40S— ««tk  of  the  Friendly 
Sooietx,  409— famated  fanda,  A.— 
immimit;  frton  panpariim,  410 — 
membera  and  fanda,  411^be  two 
Affiliated  Orderm,  411,  412-^nTMt- 
menti,  412— Trade  Unton  fanda,413 
— Co-opemtiTe  Bodetiea,  tb.— Mr. 
LiTeaey's  profit-sharing  aoheme,  415 
— Building  Sooietice.  41G  — hoaiing, 
417 — lyatom  of  Iri«h  land  tenure, 
41S — the  Oo-operatiTe  arstem,  421 
—  eatabliahment  of  AgrianltnraJ 
Credit  Buka,  422. 
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